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THE PREMIER AND HIS COLLEAGUES. 

To the wonder of all England, and we may add of Europe, tho 
G rey cabinet still holds its sway over the destinies of the country. 
On the page of history it will read like a Gction, yet is it a fact, 
and we, the members of the living generation its veritable victims. 
There is something melancholy in the thought; yet, not so 
melancholy, bat it is grotesque ; and not so grotesque, but it is 
calculated to rouse indignation from its depths. What is the 
<>rey cabinet that England should longer crouch before its in- 
Guence ? What tv the Grey cabinet that at home und abroad—at 
our firediearths and tbroughont all Eorope>—we allow our name 
to sound like a sin and an aboniinatioti, like a sarcasm and a 
sooG*'^ We speak of freedom and the omnipotence of the people, 
but what is freedom and where is the omnipotence! if dius we 
allow ourselves to be bowed down by sOTtlem curse? Is a British 
cabinet responsible to the legislature, or, like those prectoua 
mummeries of continental potentates, at the pleasure only of the 
despot^ Thus, at least it would seem, sinoe such a cabmet exists 
to exert over us the malignancy of its spirit. If any man, cer¬ 
tainly Lord Grey was lifted into power on the shoulders of the 
l^ple. tn politics there is no room for the term gratitude; 
^fsUtivde gives place to the sterner sentiments of juttiee. But if 
Wy man ever incurred the obli^atiea of gratitude, it was Lord 
jhrey to the people of England. lIi|«eolleagues, too, were men 
6 whom the mantle of populat favorj^m had descended, and it 
^ neither Lord,Althorp nor lord Bussell whm wegr the first 
inflected to hetray fhe liberties of their ciiuntry. Of Mr. Stan¬ 
ly little was known, little cansequently anticipated, and little 
Ijlp^peintment, though more surprise felt, when he also threw 
dewn< (he gauntlet In de^ance of the principles which marshalled 
him also, into one of tbr proudest posts of ^tbe kingdom. $ir 
dames Grahatq^ad won ^ regard gf the country from his 
aulte Mne. Voi). vtit. No, ti,,hh. 
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adbefence tu the cause of,radical reform; h^ be has 
lost those regards, let the whispers of his inward heart inform 
‘ him. Lord Palmerston delivered pious harangues op; the neces¬ 
sity'fif maintaining peace wl^h Kurope, and at the same time, 
preserving the dignity of uur position with the natid^ns of the con¬ 
tinent, and he, too, was lifted into power —he entrusted with the 
seals of the foreign otfiee. Such was the cabinet; such, with 
little difference is its outline to day. The partial revolution that 
has occurred among its members argues nothing as tu the change 
intrinsic character; Lord Grey is still premier. Lord Al- 
thorp the principal of his colleagues, and while these are its 
leading features, the innovations that have arisen are seen, but 
are no more than perceptible. There is one other, however, 
whose name most willingly would we have kept aloof—one which 
we for ever hoped to have seen maintain the sphere of its proud 
supremacy. But that name too must now be enrolled on 

the common list; it has bad its day—a lustre played around it 
•~>bnt even the name of Henry Brougham is shorn of its 
splendour, and like a thing changed, sullied and despoiled, worse 
(ban oblivion* is fallen into scorn—Henry Brongliain was the idol 
of*tbe peopll of England. They took him as they dreamt they had 
found him—close to^fheir hearts, and then lavished on him the 
choicest, and highest and the most precious gifts of their affec¬ 
tions. It^was not so with others. Lord Grey appeared to them 
haughty apd of his order; ” and although the nobleness of hi& 
nature may have wou homage of their admiration, yet that admi- 
> ration was not love, was not thtA adoring, intense, and impassioned 
love which they cherished and poured forth in the bosom of their 
own idolised Brougham. Brougham stood among them, and so 
he might have ordered it. that the hosts would have knelt and 
worshipped at his foot-stool. His might have been the nod that 
could have bent England to its dictum. But Brougham forgot 
the nature^ tbit power on whose pinnacle he Svas throned; his 
head reached the clouds and might have reared itseff to heaven, 
but pride, and then ingratitude, and then treason came, and then 
^om heaven he was dashed to earth, to fix the eye only like the 
riiina of a Roman statue. So Broughyn, too, has fallen! A 
^wpefiil feature in the picture of the times!—But it is the giant, 
not the land which in that fall isliumbled—l^itain has yet 
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other patmotn, though not other Broughaun, in whoae botom to 
repose the greatness of her friendship. 

Of 8uch^ ho'^ve.rt is the cabiuot of our couotrjr at this day 
formed'-to such men as Althorp, Bipogham and Grey the adminis* 
tration of her first and most momentous interests, are confided. 
The secession of Mr. Stanley has giren place to a jforry substi¬ 
tute, Mr. Spring Kice; while the withdrawal of Sir James 
Graham has summoned to one of the most, if not difficult, yet 
responsible positions, a man of whose pretensions to such a post 
the country has yet to he instructed—a man of at most tlMrt^ah- 
scure species of merit which is the surest testimonial of the 
possession of none. And, let it be enquired, does Lord Grey 
seek among such elements the restoration of his name to the 
national confidence; can he come forward with such minions and 
demand a place in the country's respect? There can be no doubt, 
there is no doubt on any rational mind, that the evils to which 
the government of the last three, nearly four years, has given rise 
are deep if not irremediable. And if from the past we are to 
draw an earnest of the future, u hat calamities may not be expected 
to involve us in their gloom and ruin! The prospects of the 
nation under a government composed of such incapable and impo¬ 
tent instruments are, it must then be confesicd, unpromising and 
drear enough. But one among them all that can be said to enjoy 
the slightest support from papular sofTrage; and that^one, too, 
chosen by so little design and to functions^ comparatively of so 
little consequence as to render it a matter of scarce more than a 
hasty thought. Mr. Abercrombie*is the gentleman to whom we * 
allude. Why'was such a man, at sneb a moment thrust into a 
station so far beneath his abilities and moral worth, and when his 
popularity was so valuable as a prop to the other portions of the 
sinking government? Let the Premier answer. But in the mean 
while, what are the prospects Of 'he country. Whether we turn 
ow attentiqp to* the domestic, foreign, or colonial‘relations of 
Great Britain, embarrassment meets us in all. In the first is*the 
spectacle of a country worn down by debt ahd taxation; its ener¬ 
gies shackled by monopolies and commercial restrictions; a 
population, starving, drk en to the commission^of appalling crimejifj 
laws, which t^ing into guilt, punish even the innocent; parents 
'driven from their cbildiren-^hildren from their homes^ nfen linked 
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into associations hostile to Uie ooihuAmi weal, and then at* the mercy 
of every .Feifcry Imnislied from the bosom of their native land, to 
draf* on a hdpeless being, anudst degradation an^ ohiinsl Sneh 
under a whig ministry is heo^mo at length (he cmidition of this 
great oountry,—where is the cure’ for speedily some must be 
applied, ^e must have the abolition of the corn-law's, and free 
trade founded on their abolition. We want neither bank mono¬ 
poly, nor monopoly by tbe church; but what we want, what we 
do want, is a free and untrammeiled press. Government! don’t 
laagh'at us by propo.Hing schemes of national education while you 
uphold stamp duties—taxes on the highest ot our knowledge—that 
political knowledge which while dreading, yon know to be to vs at 
least the most vital of oil knowledge. Literature may satisfy the 
metaphysical genius of Germany, and science, technically, satisfy 
France, bnt we, Britons, of the white clifts of Albion,want litera¬ 
ture and science, and something more new ish to scan the charter 
of pofitiraf truths, and thus learn to attain to political happiness. 
First, we iiiuhI have good government; and then the tide of liter¬ 
ature, and science, and the arts may flow in and fertilive a soil 
well capable of bringing each of those wonders to perfection. But 
can good government ever he the consnmma^on under the present 
regimen. Lord Altfiorp is theprcMter's colleague, and with this 
we reply to the insane enquiry. Of all the members of the Grey 
cabinet f^rbaps there is not onc*so despicably contemptible; 
Lord AlHliorp sinks beneath all hate; he excites only that r>^[tug- 
nance which is thought worthy of being i">ervcd for reptiles. 
The feeling is, pure, unmingled, unmiti^able disgust,—disgust 
in its most intense and abstract signification—disgust in its 
strongest and most overwhelming acceptation. Hypoersy, im¬ 
becility and inefficiency—is this the fitting character for a 
chancellor of England? Every principle Lord Althorp stood 
upon out of office, he has spurned from him, when in. How many 
times did hb not protest again^ the newspaper stamf:^ how maty 
timts not inveigh against the assessed taxes^ bow strenuonsly 
did he not call for total and utter reform, for retrenchment, fw 
abrogation of the pension list, for curtailment of the property of 
the church ? ^ t 

And yet it is this^eer and senator to-day that^|ronounces the 
firsk ittipftic^icable, and the last sacrilff|gious! In i^dition to this. 
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bow,many bodgeU has nut life noble lord brought forward, nierolj 
in proof of liia absolute insufficiency to the subject, merely to see , 
quashed T M^tt^^in immediate addiUoa to «U of this,* think of the 
Poor Law Amendment Bill. Of^his we know of nothing that 
can be said, save that it is the acme of whatever the insanity and 
fanaticism, ignorance, and error of its framer coalj), under any 
circumstance give origin. The Poor Law Amendment Bill, 
while it is in defiance of the first principles of our so vaunted 
constitution, is a living monument to the memory and disgraceful 
career of the Whigs, and although the second session of a re^pKHid 
parliament has given to it its sanction, yet corrupt and vicious 
will those delegates of the people be, wlio shall hereafter accord 
to it a single rote. 'Fhc session we speak of, however, is ap> 
proaehing its iiiia) gasp. The dog-days are at hand, and, at the 
signal, the second term of our glorious reformed senate will be no 
more. But, a question to Lord Grey : .shall parliament separate 
while such a matter as that of the Irish ('hurch remains unde, 
t ided ? November, with its dreary horrors will, ere that parlia¬ 
ment be again assembled, ha\e set in. The Coercion Bill, in the 
laughing days of May, may have passed off well, o^ at least un¬ 
heeded ; but when J.he biting frosts and barren fields of winter 
eome, think. Lord Grey, think what may then be the fate of your 
Olnirch and Coercion Bill—think ! of thehostsof Irish peasantry 
that may then array tliemseBes against you—boiling with indig. 
nation at your wanton treachery—at your h|ise and unffeling con- 
res.sions to the lories, through which cause are they still kept 
naked, and hungry, and houseless! Are their tears for the woes 
which beset mankind ? Oh, may they well be shed ! Is their 
indignation to kindle at their wrongs,and shall it be stifled then? 
Mr. Stanley retreated in time before the storm, which is gather¬ 
ing, could burst—the Premier dares it—but it is coming—it is 
coming—the roar of the tenipcsi is already on the winds; the 

% W 

wnves of th# popular resentment are seen now only with a gentle 
swell and an incipient rising; but, mark! how the whirlwind 
will stride the heaven in its wrath—see how then the moon will 
be darkened, and the snn not give its light—among the elements 
all strife and nproar—4mong mortals ail nvidness and despair! 
Will the Pr^ier then seize the helm, and guide the barqne of 
the state faitnfully through th'‘ waters?—Will he fane the storm ? 
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—-Will he brave it a4 now he beckorih it on ? There is a rock, and 
be who stands by it is safe j but the Premier will sink—sink 1 
and his colleagues, like hiii)|elf, be engulphed^in 4hr mighty 
Maelstroom. 


COLONIAL SYSTEM.—CHANGF OF SECRETARIES. 

Among the events of the period, none, perhaps, are more 
a^opi|liing than the features which have arisen in the recent 
revolution of the Cabinet. Change might have be?n anticipated ; 
it was no more than the necessary result of elements so dis¬ 
cordantly commingled, but change v>f such an order—of such 
a character—certainly, we think, must have detied the calcula¬ 
tions of the politician the most gifted with the powers of divi¬ 
nation. There is not, probably, an individual in the kingdom 
to whom the arduous post of ('olonial Secretary is so little appli¬ 
cable as to Mr. Spring Rice. No individual is so little suited to 
it. Mr. 8. R ice has not one of the qualities peculiar to his 
predecessor, Snd without a doubt not one analogous to a great 
st^esinan. ^Mr. 8. Uice’s mind occupies itself chiefly with 
detail; he has no id^c^a, and no capability oV grasping things in 
the mass ; it is his talent to reduce entities to fractions, hut he 
has no notion, and far less power of ^runsolidating his atoms to an 
aggregate^ Now, so contrary is this from the desideratum in 
the case of colonial legislation that no cuntingv iicy was ever more 
remote from its object. lu the capacih colonial legislator^ 
subjects, at this distance, come before the attention in the shape 
only of large and general principles. The home colonial secre¬ 
tary has nothing to do with the miuutise of calculation ; his pro¬ 
vince is not with colonist and colonist, but with those compre¬ 
hensive interests which involve in their very constitution, au 
important 'k^nd fstr-stretching theory. The fundliuns of colonigl 
legislation are peculiarly of a serious and ^rave nature. To 
approach them in a spirit of lightsomeness and hilarity would be 
one of those markedly offensive actsTor which nothing future could 
atone. Now, under this view, also, Mr.^. Rice is, of all, least 
adapted toadiqinister duties so pre-eminently dignifled. Mr. S. 
iRioe hasiwit at bis Anger’s end, and buffoonery quality ap- 
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parently at necettary to him* at warmth to thote coxiout inteeit 
that live only in the torrid zone. So untuited, therefore, in every 
tense is he^to the high and distiognislied post which hat been ' 
assigned to him, that it is but surprising he was himself not the 
first to proclaim the inadequacy of his genius, and therefore, 
the impracticability of the premier’s choice. In creed Mr. Rice 
is a whig, and a whig of course signifies whatever is of that 
light, volatile character, which, white to>day may be bla^ to« 
morrow, or, on closer inspection, even bine or green, or any other 
modification of hue, the trifling and fantastic vagarjjy^^ts 

chameleon spirit may attain. * 

But. if discordant, were the elements of Lord’s Grey’s Council 
previously to such a change, what may be imagined of it now 
Can Mr. Rice he considered a fitting substitute for the energetic, 
and, at least, firm and statesinan-like Stanley? There is no affir¬ 
mative to such a proposition. Wo are no advocate of the 

toryism of M r. Stanley, hut divest him of his toryism, and 

be stands on the political arena without a rival. The 

vigour of his intellect is obvious in the nervous flow of his elo¬ 
quence, but wo admit, even Mr. Stanley, was uhsuited to the 
position to which a truckling and base faction had elevated hifii— 
because Mr. Stanley teas a tory ! *• 

Neither could Mr. Stanley ever consent to become a whig. 
The vacillation and vile eoncessions of the whigs he saw and 
scorned, and though those concessions were to hi% party and 
himself, yet he could never bring himself to contemplate the foul 
•motives whence they emanated, Without sentiments of the highesi 
and most sovereign contempt. Ultimately, Mr. Stanley seceded 
from a political affinity to men who were deficient in all the 
qualities of his virtues, while they retained those only of his de¬ 
fects ; and wrapping him in the unbending haughtiness which is 
a portion of his nature, he mav well smile at the fatuity which 
supplied p^ithsuch an instrument, the void fifisowH withdrawal 
from office occasiSned. As it is, it is a subject on which the minds 
of all men are agreed, that no less certainly have changes in Uie 
cabinet taken place, than that its whole body is doomed to utter * 
and very epeedy revolution. Lord Grey‘^confesses that be holds 
Che reins of epvernment only at the pleasure of a pore potent will 
than he baipower to oontrol; and will the nation vendure that 
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the autliority of the executive shoitld be longer swayed by ao 
irresponsible power? As far, however, as relates to the subject 
of our presenyt solicitude—the colonies—it is evidsr^t, (hat nothing 
cap more materially alTecI^ their welfare than such unre¬ 
mitting changes in the offices referring to them. The imbecility 
of Lord Goderich was unrelieved, let it be remembered, by ought 
save tlie prelended liberality of Lord Ifuwick. Then succeeded 
the haughty and ungovernable policy of a Stanley; then conies 
tbe inconipelency of Mr. Spring liice, and as time w'ill shew, 
wit |y _i t a series of evils, which possibly not all the talent of such 
legislators put together will be sutricient to correlt. It is a de¬ 
monstration, however, that the period has ye‘t to arrive when the 
true importance of those vast interests will he justly considered. 
It is surprising to reflect how little Englishmen have even jet 
learned to appreciate their stupendous worth. Kven the ejctent 
of the Colonial power of Britain is feebly understood, and in the 
recent agitation of the public mind on the emancipation of the 
negroes, one might really have, inferred that in the ^V,est Indies 
were comprised the whole of its limit and huuudarj. Jiitclli- 
gence seems td have busied itself with all other orders of know¬ 
ledge rather*than with this, and the last principle of govern¬ 
ment the world has dvfl to itself to learn Ss that of colonial 


legislation. {t i.s very well for the French to despise the possession 
of colonies, because they have ncverj)eeii able to n^tain a pow'er 
over them^ and also fur the mure solid reason that till within ' 
these recent years France disdained comniert -. ]t is diflerent 
evjth Greai Britain. She has immense colcjual posessions, has^ 
long been able to establish her influence over them, and so 
far from disdaining, clings to commerce as the first-grand 
source of her omnipotence. We deprecate the appointment of 
Mr. Spring Rice. He cannot understand the magnitude of the 
elements with which his strength will he measured. While 
Jamaica and'. Bai^iiadoes call aloud for one line* of policy, our 
more, northern possessions of the Canadas, nmy, in* the same 
breath, demand another; while the isles of the Mediterranean 
invoke his attention on the one hand, Australia, with tbe anoma¬ 


lies of its edndition, will be impatient his regard on the 
other; the Cape of \iood Hope, tlje Mauritius, L'eylon, will 
push their cries for deliverance from tj^e ills whicKnfflict them. 
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and it may be to the wondermankind, indeed, it' Air. Rice be 
found that able minister to those perilous complaints, which 
wanting lod^, %o, in their remed^ies, have becotye therefore 
the more inveterate. Mr. Rice, l|t)wever, may continue reso¬ 
lute on this point, that the most liberal will be the measures 
most certain to produce the cure. In the instance of the 
Mauritius (a small but invaluable dependency) the recal of Mr* 
Jcremie is the essential preliminary. I'he Canadas have their 
grievances in the person of Lord Alymer, who should be imme¬ 
diately superseded; and the appeals of New South Wales^rji 
representative Assembly should be promptly answered. * Our 
iiiiiils prevent our entering more upon these subjects on the present 
occasion; but their importance will necessarily recal us to them 
at at) early moment. 


KAST INDIA (OMPANY’S MARITIME SERVICE. 

* 

I'he first axiom in national legislation is the attainment of 
the largest portion of public good at the smallest sacrifice of the 
prosperity of the individual. Innovation of whatever nature 
must infallibly be productive of certain * 4 )isarrangements, and 
thus the establishment of the soundest principle, even may 
give rise to severe althnuglvpartial grievances. The case before 
*ns is forcibly illustrative of the truth of the observation. The 
abolition of the Company’s couinicrcial chSrtcr, at a stroke has 
laid prostrate the service of th« murine. A public good has^ 
been attained, but so far at the expense of a large body of indi¬ 
viduals. The latter is lamentable, but still the former is to be 
exulted in. It is with the Company however, on this subject, 
that we have to do. Fresh incidents only serve to cast fresh 
light upon the enormities of the r system ; circumstances present 
yiemselves meif^ly to reveal the heightening excess o^its atrocious 
perfection. If atubition unlit by a sentiment of generosity—if 
rapacity unrelieved by an impulse of mercy—if ipgratitud, un¬ 
marked by a trait of honour, be the qualities most entitled to the 
homage oC, the bumai^ race, then fearlessly we assert the Com¬ 
pany are worthy of that homage, and wurthy of it to an acme that 
would secn^tike exaggeration fairly to designate. Tcanone more 
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(haa to their maritime aerviee dotifey owe the foandation of tbair 
unbounded and unprecedented power. With the earliest dawn 
of their ow\3 existence it had its origin, and in^ period of up¬ 
wards of two hundred yearsthas given proof of fidelity, gallan¬ 
try, and uncompromising honour such as no service ever 
exceeded it in, and such as would merit, at least, the gratitude of 
those, towards whom so much was manifested. The Company, 
however, in cautioiisl;y adjusting the scales of their own interest, 
bad not a thought to expend on those of their gallant marine, 
Mldiit M'us not till their patience had become exhausted by the 
importunities of the sufferers, that they consented to make their 
claims matter of even momentary consideration. So much for 
the muni^ccnce of the Hon, Company of Merchant Legislators. 
Now, let us review their impartiality and justice. The service 
in itself, can put forward no claim ou the nation at large; it is 
not to the British people, but the Company their supplications 
must be addressed. It has been the instrument for aggrandising 
the power of an exclusive corporation—a corporation whose in¬ 
terests had long run counter to those of the nation; it was en¬ 
listed under the banners solely of that corporation ; to a certain 
degree, participated in the gains of that cur.poration, and conse¬ 
quently can be supposed only to stand or fall with the means 
which had thus brought it into being. Nevertheless, it would 
be imposi|ible to withhold sympathy from the undeserved dis¬ 
tresses ofi its present situation. From reasons which must be 
obvious, but which it would he tedious to enumerate here, its 
^ members peculiarly should be tlie objects it the Company’s solici¬ 
tude. In place of this, howevc^r, how different is the factl As 
we have stated, it was not without endless appeals the Company 
would be induced to turn a moment’s ear to their complaints, 
and having done so, it is worthy a transient glance to observe, 
with what regard to a sense of justice and equity. To substanti¬ 
ate our position %re shall adduce what will be sufficient for tire 
purpose, a few brief items, exhibiting the sc^e of compensation 
designed by the Company in reference to their home and marine 
establishments; while a mere tea warehouse keeper is apportioned 
with a sum of nearly;£],400 per annum,cthe senior officer, of a 
1,200 ton ship is allotted the miserable pittance yearly £91, 
while a iderp messenger of the home*list enjoys a pension of 
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£73; the second officer, of ode of the stupendoiM merchuntmim 
we have designated, is to be content on an annual allowance bf 
£26! and v^ile a cargo hoy masterfwiil receive £143 a year for 
life, the master in their fleet is idiKulted with a largess of £40 { 
We could adduce innumerable others, but surely these will be 
ample to demonstrate the justice which in such paramount degree 
distinguishes the Sovereigns of Leadenhall! ^rid if pre-emi* 
nently in the bosom of their own concerns such proofs of this 
impartial and tramcendent distribution oi Justice exist, how ad¬ 
mirable must be the exercise of (heir sway over the East4«^.lB. 
not the one, the symbol of the other? Does not the emblem 
image forth well the aspect of which it ia the mere counterfeit? 
'i'here is, however, one more branch of this subject on which 
we mnst just touch hut no more, before concluding. It is as to 
the matter of compensation. In an abstract point of view—are the 
members of the Company's marine equally with those of any 
other service or interest, entitled to the rewards of compensa¬ 
tion? Without question, no. On the same principle the borough- 
mongers were worthy’of compensation, and on the same principle, 
inconsistently and infamously, the West Indian planters are 
aflbrded twenty miiyons, and the once Hon. Company of Royal 
tea dealers themselves admitted to compeiTsation. But the case 
of the Company’s marine is not general but particular, and stands 
^essentially on the following ground. The Companji^ in trans¬ 
ferring their nominal assets to the British,governmeol receive in 
lien an annuity of £630,000. Nut only is this annuity a work of 
compensation to them but more, although not on this point do we* 
pause to dilate now ; but the Company being admitted to com¬ 
pensation, every member of their body unequivocally is entitled 
to a share of commensurate conipeusatioo, and it is on this 
ground, the claims of the marine cest For what are the Com¬ 
pany permitted an equivalent for supposed loss, if those members of 
their body* most instrumental in eitablishing tfieir interests, are 
worthy of none ? The Company having grasped at this coiApen> 
Uon for themselves, must deal it round among those who so 
materially have administered to their prosperity. In their own 
individual peiwun they!have given sanction yn the principle, and it 
will not do imw to attempt to baflAe it. The pretext that their 
funds- are rn^lequate is I dt’liision. Det them abjitAct a little 
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iruiu liieir own redundant auperflinties, they will then be fully 
enabled to accord justice to those who confided all to their 
honour. The half batta, spfid now your inarme Service, are 
singular instances of your muiiijicence, gentlemen ; it would take 
all your vaunted attributes of integrity and generosity to redeem 
the blot with which these particulars alone have dyed your name 
The Company’s munificeuce —pshaw! Hut, Gentlemen of the 
C'harter, as says the Timrs, rnpke Jinem ! 


FOHIiNSlC SKETCHES—THE c:AL(’lJiTA BAK. 


Mr. Turton .—There is a distinguishing line or east of character 
to which the powers and talents of each individual member of the 
Bar are peculiarly and individiuilly adapted, equally marked and 
as clearly defined as in the hisirionic profession. This is occa¬ 
sioned in each profession, partly by the influence of the state 
of public taste and opinion, and partly by the peculiar quali¬ 
fications, the strength an<l energy, or the weakness and want 
of .stamina, which are characteristic of the individual. Unfor¬ 
tunate is he whose celebrity, like that of Betty or Gharles Phil¬ 
lips, depends upon the capricious ta.ste of false and inflated judg¬ 
ment of hi.s audience ^/ind happy is he who, Kkc Garrick ami Mr. 
'Purton, must on every occasion, and from every audience, 
command admiration and applause. Pursuing our theatrical 
coinparisoc;—if the subject of our last sketch may be compared 
to the firm'and somewhat severe dignity of Kemble—the <’oriola- 
nnsof the Bar—the subject now upon our easel, may be likened 
*witb equal correctness to Garrfck. Uir great and striking cha-< 
raeteristics are the quickness, facility, readiness and versatility of 
talent, equally capable of meeting, and equally prepared to meet,, 
every legal emergencylet him have to encounter the most 
strange and shapeless monster of - legal difficulty which may ap¬ 
proach him, more terrible in aspect than the rugged Russian bear, 
the Hircaaiwjtigo(> or any chimera or ** fiction of«the law—let it 
take any shape —there is no ••but that'* mth ^im. There is no 
exce*ption, no qualification in his challenge. He will not, like 
Macbeth, make one single sole reservation, and fight all the 
world beside. He bears, 'tis true, a charmed life in respect of 
law. but the spell is qpe degree stronger tlfin die Thane of Fife’s, 
Let difficulty dare him to the desart wilds of law. in any ima^ 
pginable shtipe, he will meet it, and iong*will it be ^«rhe “sheath 
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his sword for lack of argument/' Indeed to be dulv aiiprnciated* 
he must be viewed—not gently moving through the cool sec|««s- 
tered vale Rhv (if such peaceful^vale there be) bpt stemming 
the torrent, mounting the precipice,^marching and countermarch¬ 
ing through evssry strait and defile, and encountering his opponent 
at every point. A plain sailing, fair weather cause may be guided 
by a careless hand, bat the worse the case the more, does it re¬ 
quire to be said upon it—and then who shall predicate of the 
end ? Stop him !—He will excuse us the simile—but he reminds 
us upon such occasions of the German, who having met with an 
accident by w'hich he lost his leg, and having, therefore, oj^a- 
sion for an artificial limb, employed an artist of wonderou8*skilT 
who produced him a leg—admirable in its shape and proportions 
—and contrived with beautiful mechanism—-in short, a leg in all 
respects complete and perfect as a representation of the human 
member, but possessing this extraordinary quality—that when the 
wearer, justly proud of his acquisition, sallied forth to the public 
walk—once, \ipon the march he never could stop himself, but found 
bis leg continuing to walk off with him—very handsomely 'tis 
true—bnt without the possibility of his coming to a stand still, to 
the groat astonishment of bis friends and acquaintances, who suc¬ 
cessively beheld him, now marching rapidly through the public 
square of LyJen, anon with increased rapidity, throtjgb Amster¬ 
dam—and presently^slriding with miraculous celerity along the 
streets of Antwerp, whilst “ panting time toiTs after him in vain.’* 
On such excursions as these—especially where his case has not a 
leg to stand upon—to the astonishment of all he still coj^tinues to 
inarch—forward forward—on, on ; and, what is most a^onishing, 
a feat in which he outdoes the German, he not unfrequently car¬ 
rier the court, jury, and all along uutk him. We will be upon the 
watch to ascertain and inform our readers of some future occasion 
when he is likely to tn- upon his leg again, in order that they may 
witness this phenomenon. Then will our readers perceive that in 
this march of intell<-ct he outsteps the German artist; when at 
length by a mighty effort the momentum is controlled, and be 
shews that although he has trav eled over so much ground, be 
h^s not gone a ^ep too far. And thi#, by a necefesar^ssociation 
of ideas, leads us t« another point of excellence in the charapter 
of our present portrait, which is, tact—Tact is one of those quali¬ 
ties which, like wit, every body knows to exist, and the inflnenct! 
of which every body acknowledges, but which admits not of cor¬ 
rect definition-^and yel like those who have^so spoken of wit, we 
must needs att||pnpt to describe if not to define it. Taot is that 
faculty whiylf^nables a man to adapt with perfect coifbordanee,. 
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his words, his itiuuuor, his very tiu>de of thinking to the party 
whom lie is addressing—it teaches him to watch and apprehend 
the eflect an^ influence of what he is advancing,<^re he has com¬ 
mitted himself too far to redact, and enables him to retreat or 
advance accordingly as he flndlby the signs and symptoms arising 
either from concession, or resistance that the ground he would 
maintain is Jikely to be tenable or not. It is by tact that a man 
pitches and attunes, as it were, his own thoughts to those of 
others, and awakens a corresponding sympathy of feeling. Tact, 
in a lovdr, often supplies the absence of passion by a dexterous 
appeal to, and management of those minor influences to which 
'tnefemale heart is subject. Tact, in the statesman, very fre¬ 
quently supplies the absence of great talent, and supplies it well, 
by the skilful combination and employment of the talents of 
others. Tact, in the lawyer, is pre-eminently serviceable, as 
prompting (to borrow a definition which has been applied, though 
not so expressively to wit) ** right words in their right places.”^ 
It teaches counsel always to address a judge as a judge, a jury as 
a jury; and is the more peculiarly requisite in our Courts, where 
the functions of judge and jury are in civil cases united. It is 
not the highest of the qualifications of lover—statesman or lawyer 
—but when cqpbined with the highest, it renders them ali-pow- 
er1[ul, and w^ere we writing a treatise on legal tact, we need 
refer to no better illustration of its eflicacy {p the courts than to 
the present subject dt' our graphic sketch. But all these admi¬ 
rable qualities would be insufficient to constitute .so perfect a pro¬ 
fessional character as the present subject of our delineation, were 
that one wanting which alone can command (lie complete, unem¬ 
barrassed and perfect use of the mental faculties—we mean 
^temper. In this is Mr. Turton j)re«eminenl; and here we would 
remark that good temper, properly so called, is not the mere ex- 
eroite of a mild and kindly nature. Good temper of the highest 
order proceeds from natural benevolence of disposition, combined 
with conscious power. 'I'be anion of the consciousness of the 
giant's strength with the hero's patience. Petulance and peevish¬ 
ness are but other words for conscious deficiency and imbecility. 
But in temp^, a%we have said, Mr. Turton is pre*eminent. Per¬ 
haps one ilhistration by anecdote is worth a thcsisand flescriptive 
assertions. We recollect, upon one occasion, being in court when 
the cause in hand related to the management, or mismanagement, 
of certain Hindoo widows’ in relation to the affairs of divers 
infants of whom they vjere guardians. In th# coarse of bis address 
to the court, the learned advocate found it necessary very fre¬ 
quently to advert to the relation between 4he charact^^ guardian 
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and that of trustee. The tfae<i learned (^hief Justice, wUo, cer¬ 
tainly, when upon the bench, might be resembled to any thin^ 
rather than ^atiance upon a monument, tired and v^earied with 
the constant though necessary iteratfon of the word “ trustees"-^ 
after divers iaritable upraisings of his spectacles and various 
twitchings of his nether raiment,—^judicial gesticulations which 
were the ordinary safety vah'es of his irritability, at length could 
bear it no longer in silence, but exclaimed iu tones expressive 
of anger and impatience—excited both by the length of the argu¬ 
ment and the conduct of the plaintiff, “ Trustees!—pretty trus¬ 
tees, indeed” “ Pretty trustees! Your lordship,” proceede^fae 
adi ucale, who w this as in every other respect had the superimrity 
of knowledge, f have not seen my fair clients, and consequently 
cannot speak as to their claims lo your lordship’s compliment; 
but 1 will venture to answer for them that they will be much 
flattered by receiving it.” A soft word turneth away anger; and 
when that anger would otherwise be visited upon his client, Mr. 
Turton’s ready good temper and good tact are always at hand to 
avert it, though individually be cares not for the anger of living 
man— w hy should he ? excepting that the same good temper might 
lead him for the sake of the angry man, if he had a regard for him, to 
put him in good humour in spite of himself? It is astonishing of 
what efficacy to his client, is often found the possession of tfa^ 
invaluable quality. ^ Indeed we might, perhaps, go so far 
aa to say, that the most essential qnalifioati5lls of the Bench and 
the Bar respectively, are patience in the former and good temper 
in the latter; bat we will not go on to philosophize on these im¬ 
portant virtues, as present object in not to afford onr readers 
an opportunity for their exercise. Such are the leailing traits 
which characterize onr present skqjnh. Snch is an outline; but 
ad outline only of a portrait, which duly to fill up, would require 
an artist, of talents variable as his own, and in the enumeration 
of whose excellencies, though we mtmnted a German leg we 
should neier tire.— Oriental Observer. 

niE MADRAS ARMY. 

It is with gretft pleasure we publish, for the infbrmition of onr 
Madras military readers, that one of the decisive acts proceeding 
from Lord William Bentinck during the two days he took bis 
•eat in the Council of Fort St. George, on his way to Mysore, was 
to do the long delayed justice to the Coast army, of removing ci¬ 
vilians from the appointments of military and deputy military 
secretaries tg^vejmmeiit,wnd appointing military memto them. 
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Thus the army uf this preHideuoy m in one more instance put on 
a footing with the armies uf Bengal and Bombay, and sincerely do 
we hope, tl/at it is but a lira!, step towards the removal of ail the 
invidious distinctions, in the* way of staff places, pay, and allow¬ 
ances. 

The secretaryships, in question, have been tenaciously held by 
the civil service over since the ill-fated military commotions of 
1809; and all efforts on the part of the army have failed to re¬ 
obtain them until now. We know that it was wished to be carrieil 
• execution by Mr. Lushington, but was then narrow¬ 
mindedly and successfully opposed by Sir tfeorge Walker, 
who stated in bis minutes, we believe, as a principal objection, 
that he should then be liable to receive, as Cummander-in- 
Chief, the military directions of government through a military 
individual of very inferior rank to himself; an objection his ex¬ 
cellency always overlooked, as has done the present Commander- 
in-Ohief, when be nominated boys who had scarce ever drawn 
their swords on peaceful parades, much less on service, to be his 
own military secretary, and the only channel for all the old offi¬ 
cers of the army to communicate confidentially with its'head on any 
subject. ^ 

Hie appointments in question, our letter states, not to be. at 
the time in printed orders, but that they were out in manu¬ 
script on 4be 26th of February is cei^ain, an^^are as follows :— 
Colonel Fraser, the political agent at Pondicherry, to be 
secretary to government in the military department. 

Captain White, assistant adjutant goneral of the army to be 
deputy secretary to government in the military department. 

In consequence of which the following other military appoint¬ 
ments were to takb place. 

Lient.-Colonel McLean, secretary to the military board, to be 
political agent at Pondicherry. ^ 

Captain Moberly, deputy secretary to the military Jioard (sicl., 
absent at the Cape) to be secretary to the military board. 

Lieut, lavie, assistant secretary to ditto to be deputy ditto. 
Captain Haig, deputy assistant adjntant general of the army to 
be assistant ditto, viee White. ^ 

Lieut.-■, of the artillery to be assistant adju^i^t general of 

the army, viee Haig. 
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SLAVERY AMONG* THE MOOSOOLMANS. 

• 

In pursinAncohof our resolution to give whatever ye. are able 
to collect on the subject of Slavery in various parts of India, we > 
now give the answers to the questions submitted some years ago 
by the Nizamut Adawlut to the Muftis. , 

Quest. “ What description of slaves are authorized hy the 
Mahomedan law 

Ans. All men are by nature free and independent, and no man 
can be a subject of property, expept an infidel innabUing a country 
Slot under the power and coniroul of the faithful, 1'his riglR. of 
possession whicUi the Moslems have over llurbus (infidels fight¬ 
ing against the faith) is acquired by Isteela, which means, the en¬ 
tire snhduement of any subject of property by force of arms. The 
original right of properly, which one man may possess over 
another, is to be acquired soMy by fsteela, aud cannot he obtained 
in the first instance by purchase, donation, or heritage. When, 
therefore, an Imaum subdues, by force of arms, any one of the 
cities inhabited by infidels, such of them as may be taken 
prisoners become his rightful property, and he has the power of 
putting them to death or making them slaves, and distributing 
them as such among the ghazees (victorious soldi^s), particu¬ 
larly when fighting against infidels; or he may set theip at liberty 
in a Moosoolman coni^try, and levy the capitation tax ; should he 
make them slaves, they become legal subjects of property, and 
are transferable by sale, gift, or inheritance. But if, after capti¬ 
vity, they should become convents to the faith ((slam,) ihejtower of 
death over them is thereby barred, though they would^continue 
slaves; for slavery being the necessary consequence of original 
infidelity, the subsequent conversiqp to Islam does not afiect the 
prior state of bondage to which the individual has been regularly 
rendered liable by IstcelUt provided this be clearly established. 
From this it is evident that the same rules are applicable to the 
slaves of both sexes. If slaves are afterwards sold, or given away, 
by the Imaum, or by the ghazees, who^shared at the distribution, 
or if they should become the property of another by inheritance, 
they then become slaves under the tfknt dlffeient/classes of 
purchase, doifation, gnd inheritance. ' 

** If a female should bear offspring, by any odier than by her 
legal lord and master, whether the, father be a free man ora 
slave, and whether the slave of the said master, or of any other 
.person, in any one of t^ese cases, such offspring i.s subjeqt to 
slavery, and these are called khanazad (born in the family); but, 
Sett India Vo^. viii. jflo.di.Juty. s 
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if the children he the acknowledge^ ufTspring of the right owner, 
they are then free, and the mother of them (being the parent of a 
child by h^r master) become, at hit decease, free glso; and this rule 
it applicable to all their defendants to the latest posterity. The 
practice among free men and women of selling their own oflspring, 
daring the time of famine, is exceedingly improper and unjusti¬ 
fiable, beipg in direct opposition to the principle above stated, 
viz. that HO man can be a subject of property, except an infidel 
taken in the act of hostilities against the faith. In no case can a 
person, legally free, become a subject of property; and. children 
fw^being the property of their parents, all sales or jmrehases of 
them, as any otlur article of illegal property, are consequently in¬ 
valid. It is also illegal for any free man to sell his own person, 
either in time of famine, or though he be oppressed by a debt 
which he is unable to discharge. For in the first of these cases a 
famished man may feed upon a dead body ! or may roh 
another ; and a distressed debtor is not liable to any fine or 
punishment. 

** We are not acquainted with tlie principal or detailed circum¬ 
stances, which led to the enstom prevailing in most Moosoolman 
countries of purchasing and selling the inhabitants of Zangiiibar, 
Ethiopia, ]^t^ubia, and other Negroes, but the ostensible causes 
pre, eithef tliat the Negroes sell their own offspring, or that 
Moosoolman or other tribes of people take them prisoners by 
fraud, or seize tffera by stealth from the sea shores. In such 
cases, they are not legally slaves, and the sale and purchase of them 
are consequently invalid. But if a,,Moosoolman army, by order of 
an Imaum, should invade their country, and make them prisoners 
of war by force of arms, they are then legal slaves: provided that 
such negroes are inhabitant^of a country under the government 
of infidels, and in which a Mopiopimaii is not entitled to reemve 
the full benefit and protection of his own laws. With regard to 
the custom, prevailing in this country, of hiring children from 
t^eir parents, for a considerable^ period, such as for seventy or 
e^hty years, and under this pretext making them slaves, as well 
W their produce also, under the denomination of khanazud 
.(fipmestis^slaves), the following laws are applicable ;•—/< ts.fow/uf 
amd proper for parents to hire out their children on service, but'this 
contract of hire becomes null and void when t%e child arrives at the 
,years of discretion, as the rigid ofparentqye then ceases^ .A free 
man, who has reached the years of discretion, may miter into a 
oontraot to serve pother, but not for^any great length of time, 
^ch as for seventy years; as this also is a moie pretext, and has 
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the same object of slavery ip viear, whereas the said free matt hif 
the option of dissolving any contract of hire under either of jdip , 
following circiAistan.ces:—It is tht^ custom in eoafracts of this 
nature> for a person hired on service to receive a compensation in 
money, clothew, and food, as the price of hire ; any day therefore 
that u servant receives such a compensation, he is in duty bound to. 
serve for that day, but not otherwise. The. conditiop of contract 
of hire requires that the return of profit be equal to the price of 
hire, and this cannot be ascertained but by degrees, and in course 
of time. The contract of hire, therefore, becomes complete, or 
fulfilled according to the services or benefit actually ronderedUin., 
return for the qirice of hire received, and the person hiredThas 
consequently the option of dissolving the.contract at any moment 
of the period originally agreed for. 

It is unavoidable and actually necessary in contracts of a 
diflerent nature, such as in rent of land, &c., that the leasee 
should not have his power; but reverting to contracts of hire for 
ser\iee for a long period, the nefarious practices of subjecting free 
men to a state of bondage, under this pretence, it appears ex¬ 
pedient to provide against such abuses; and with this view to 
restrict the period for service in all contracts of hired freemen to 
a month, one year, or the utmost to three years, as in cases of 
Ijanawugh, a form of endowment. It is customary «ilso among 
the Xauane Towaf, (w^inien who keep sets dancing girls), to 
purchase female free children from their parents, or by engage¬ 
ments directl'y with the children themselves; exclusively of the 
illegality of such purchases, there is a farther evil resulting from 
this practice, which is the children are taogh,t dancing end sing-^ 
ing for others, and are also made prostitute, which are extremely 
improper, and expressly forbidden by the law.” 

, Quest. “ What legal powers are the owners of slaves allowed to 
exercise upon the persons of their slavest and particularly of their 
female slaves?'* 

Ans. ** The rightful proprietor of male and female slaves has 
a claim to the services of such slaves to the extent of their ability. 
He may employ them in baking, co »kii^, in making, dyeing, .and 
washing clothes; hs agents in mercantile trgnsaetimis; 4tn attend¬ 
ing cattle, in*tillage« or cultivation; ps carpenters, ironmongers 
and goldsmiths; in transcribing; as weavers, and in manufacturing 
woollen cloths; as shoemakers, boatmen, ttvi^ters of silk, watet 
drawers; in shaving; in performing .surgical operations, such As 
cupping, Sic.t as farriersAbricklayers and thebUke; and be tfiajr 

hire them out on service in any of the above capacities: he naay 

■ - 
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also employ them himseif, or for ihe use of his family Id other 
duties of a domestic nature, such as in fetching water^for washing 
on evazoo (feligious purification), or anointing hiV body with oil, 
rubbing his feet, or attending his person while dressing, and in 
guarding the door of his house, &o. He may also ha\e conncc- 
•tion with his legal female slave, provided she is arrived at the 
years of maturity, and the master or proprietor has not previously 
given her in marriage to another.” 

Quest. “ What offences upon the persons of slaves, and puilicu- 
larly of female slaves, committed bg their owners or by others, are 
legally punishable, and in what manner?" 

Ana. ‘*11 a master oppress his slav e by em'ploying him on 
any duty beyond his ability, such as insisting upon his carrying a 
load which he is incapable of bearing, or climbing a tree which he 
cannot, the Hakim or ruling power may chastise him. It is also 
improper for a master to order his slave to do that which is for* 
bidden by the law, such as putting an innocent person to death, 
setting tire to a house, tearing the clothes of another, or prosti¬ 
tuting himself by adultery and lornication; to steal or drink 
spirits, or to slander and abuse the chaste and virtuous, and if a 
master be guilty of such like oppressions, the Hakim may inflict 
exemplary )mnishment by Tazeer and Ucqubat Huhool Allah, 
Kterally, the right of God, and meaning on principles of public 
justice. 


** It is further unlawful for a master to punish his male or 
female slave for disrespectful conduct, and such like offences, 
further 4han by sadeeb (slight correction) as the power of passing 
sentencecof tazeer and gizet is solely vested in the Hakim. If 
therefore, the master should exceed the limits of his power of 
» chastisement, above stated, he is liable to tazeer. If a master 
should ha«e connection with his female slave before she has 
arrived at the years of maturity, and if the female slave should in 
consequence be seriously injured, or should die, the ruling power 
may punish him by tazeer and Vequbut Hagoot Jillah, as before 
defined.” 

Quest. “ Are slaves entitled to emancipation upon any and 
what mutheathsent'i and may the courts oj juHice adjudge their 
emancipation upon the proof of such maltreatment! ^In partiev^r, 
may suck judgment he passed upon proof that the female slave has, 
during her minority, been prostituted by her master or mistress, on 
that any attempt of violence has been made by her owner! 

Ans. ** If the •master of male or feCnale slaves should tyran* 
><^nize over them by treating them unjustly, stinting them in food, 
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or impotiog upon them dutiei of an oppressive nature; or if a 
master shqpld^have connection with his slave girl before she fill* 
arrived at the years of maturity, o^ should give hei* in marriage 
to another, with permission to cohabit with her in this state, such* 
master sins against the divine laws, and the ruling powvr may 
punish him; but, the commiuion of tuck crimes by the master does 
not authorize the manumission of the slave, nor has thi Hakim any 
right or authority to grant emancipation. Adverting to the prin¬ 
ciple upon which the legality of slavery is originally established, 
viz. that the subject of property must be an infidel and taken in the 
act of hostilities against the faith ; and also to the several hranedtes ef* 
legal slaverg arising from this principle, as by purchase, donation, 
inheritance, and AAa nazadee, whenever a case of possession of an 
unlawful male or female slave should be referred to the Hakim 
for investigation, it is the duty of the'Hakim to pass an order, ac¬ 
cording to the original right of freedom of such individual, to 
deprive the unjust proprietor of possession, and to grant 
immediate emancipation to the slave.— Soorajodoeen Ulleb, 
Mahomed Rashed.**— Sum. Durp. 

PRINCIPLES REGULATING PUBLIC 
EXPENDITURE. 

To the Editor of * Alexander's East Indies Magazine. —1. The 
financial proposition, which was stated in my last letter of the 
I2th instant, is applicable to the condition of a// countries, and 
Jlias reference to Uie population, to the industry, and 2o the re¬ 
sources of those countries; because on these must reSt the basis 
of every financial measure, as no population can increase without 
means of support —no branch of industry can be conducted * 
without people ; and without resources the means of supporting the 
people and their industrious efforts fail. This is an important sub¬ 
ject, which has not been at all considered, although an object 
for all governments to weigh well and determine. 

2. For four or five years |urior to dye renewal of the last East 
India Charter in 1813, the calls ir(>m>ihe authorities in England 
far retrenclggsent in thepnblic eEpenditureof ib^Indfan Oovei^n- 
mentwere asurpenf as they have been for the last five or six years. 

3. In 1810, (22 years ago,) the subject of general finance, but 
more particnlarly the principle- of a national capital, forUiEd 
a topic of discussion, at several conferences, with the late Chair- 
fflan,.Mr. Grant, who Iras certainly oneof*the most active and 
iutelligent j^mbers ef|he^Dircctortar body to which he,belonged. 
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The discussion ended by a de'clatutlon on Mr. Grant’s part, after 
'various objections, which were over-riiled, that th*, pci!nt at issue 
(an eitension of the funds of\he Indian Government) involved a 
great questiout and that he did not consider Iiinisel|[ competent to 
give a decided opinioh on the subject. 

‘ I. At this priod, from great losses in the East India shipping, 
the Court of birectors had been obliged to obtain a loan of a Mil-^ 
fiton sterling from the Government. They were bewildered about 
their Indian debt; and a large portion of 6 per cent, paper had ar¬ 
rived from India for payment. 

** hrjudgihg from the tenor of Mr. Grant’s rem/^rks, I have no 
reason to suppose that tlie subject of a national capital had ever be¬ 
fore occurred to him ; and so important a topic certainly required 
mature consideration. 1 left England early in 1B12, and in 
1813 the charter was renewed, on which occasion fen crores were 
declared a permanent territorial debt. 

6. Had 1 received a favourable impression of Mr. Grant’s candowr, 
I should not for a moment hdvc imagined that he could have 
borrowed an idea without acknowledgment; but, impressed as I 
was and am, 1 cannot but tbink that the matter furnished him had 
been used as ^is own; for, during our discussions, he seemed irri¬ 
table and impatient when pressed with cogent argument. 

7. As many of the minor suggestiom, afforded on that occasion, 
have been subseque/ifiy adopted, I infer that the sutgeei itklf hud 
made a strong impression on Mr. Grant’s mind. Prior to that 
period, the demands of the Court l\pd been hi'ost urgent for re¬ 
trenchment, which was so strongly and constantly pressed oh Itic 
Governments of India, that a 'specified surlifus of one million 

^ sterlit^ a year was the extept to ivhich th‘6 ttadlan authOriti’es 
were ordered to carry their tnhhitires of curtail even at the risk 
of the general service; ahd a Gdi^erkor oh this side declared thiht 
o^e rwpee, under the then dlstre^^ circumstances of the com- 
. pahy an object of redtthtloh. 

3B. Subsequently, howei eV^ to the findneial expose, hhic^ was 
‘fhim presented to the'chairihaiii, the clamour for rediteHcin was no 
hekn^; apd after 'ihy rethiia t6 this cohhtty, c^tly ih 181S, 
subject was never'mentiaiied ih nfy Hearing, and reaadhakle 
i^resentalion on public claihiis and disbnrsOmlEhits WOrO daily 
Kstehed to. 

91 i?Tom this statement of the Vathe^r promfh^ht cirtmthstahoes 
which Thave here aflToMed, ahd the ThY|ren'ces %Mc1i f havo, 1 
thinlc, fairly'drawn, Tain incfhicd toptidee the following de¬ 
ductions*— 
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Firtt. *' That the miofl of the Court of Directors was relieu^ 
on the scores of diffienkiee which they then laboured under. 'N 

Second. That they were enabled ttf repay their debt to Goeeru- 
ment without difficulty. 

Third. Tfaaf they were enabled to obtain an ample command of 
funds, in raising which, by reduction, they had been obliged to. 
run the risk of injury to ^ general service by their unwise and 
impolitic measures. 

Fourth* That they were enabled thereafter to conduct their de¬ 
partments of Government creditably, and loan aft&r loan has since 
been made without a remark and without hesiiatkm. •> 

Fifth. That expenditure became not a subject of discussion, 
until the great Captain (though little Financier) obtained office, 
when he and the Court again became clamorous for reduction; for 
at this time the former Chairman had gone the way of all the 
living, and the Duke is not a person who lUiem to any one, as if 
he seemingly considered himself an universalgenius-^u great error 
in a ib’tatesman, and it has proved the cause of his political over¬ 
throw,” 

10. But nothing was again said on the subject of redaction till 
1827 and 1828, when that dissonant voice was again raised, and 
on that occasion 1 was again induced to address sevdtal influential 
men both in this country and in England, and among the otlmfs, 
the late favourite GdHrernor of this Presidenpy, with whom I had 
previously discussed the subject. He observed, that he had not 
been slack in giving every encouragement to the public, and in 
'Acting on the principle of nn*extension of the nuttoitaf funds. The 
first indication, however, of the torrent of *reduetion 4»6ing now 
stemmed, is the extrimt which was quoted in my last letter from 
^fae East India Magasinc. In case, however, I should ascribe to my- * 
self more merit than I have an indisputable right to claim, yor 
shall have sent to you the document which appeared to Mr. Onm* 
to present a new view of Indian finaxtoo. When that document 
was written I had not so fully oonstde^red Ike subject as I have 
done since, particularly in regard to Me exlent to which the Go¬ 
vernment would be warranted in extending^ the publie funds* 

• 11. In dntormining this question, lirouldrefes^ tife case of the 
j^df of Greed JEfiitain. Her debt is said to amount to Sight 
Hundred Millions, and her population, when compared with thirt 
of any other country, may be termed wealthy. Say its numbers 
amount to Tkoentg MiUions, udiich would average the sum ef £40 
from each individual tl form the aggregate Af the national capital. 

12. The declared pmmfnent deM (funds) of the Indian Govern¬ 
ment is Tfm although the amount in loan ir now said to 
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be Forty Millions. The former sbm would only require 'Is. 6d. 
fl-om each individual to form that aggregate, and the /filler 10s, (or 
eay 5 rupem.) t 

13. Although Britain is a country abounding in wealth, still 
there is no kind of proportion between the infinen^ of her capital 
.and that of her Indian territory; but the above statement will 
afford a krad of guide to show the extent to which the Indian 
Funds may be carried: that is to say, if the average sum of £40 
from Twenty Millions of People, form the capital of Britain of 
Eight Hundred Millions ; the average sum of Rs 4t), or about one- 
-^ighth from Eighty Millions of Indian population, would only be 
fount! a necessary extent, (considering the unimproveil state of the 
country and of the people) to which to carry, as an experimental 
nicasure, the capital of IndiUj and which would form an aggre¬ 
gate sum of Three Hundred and Twenty Millions sterling. 

14. The annual income and profits of the people of England are 
said to be Six Hundred Millions ; and if 20 per cent., or one-fifth, 
is the average amount of .the taxation of India, its annual revenue 
being said to be Twenty Millions —the total annual income of the 
people of India, therefore, would not exceed One Hundred Mil¬ 
lions ; from which I would infer, that the total capital of India is 
not much above Eight Hundred Millions, as 1 calculate the average 
profit on commercial dealings and interest of money on that ca¬ 
pital of Eight Huud^(^ Millions, at 12 per 6ent., thus producing 
the annual income of One Hundred Millions. 

15. But it is probable that (me-fifth of this snm escape the payment 
of any la«, and it is, perhaps, near the truth to estimate the total 
annual ineeme of the Indian population under the inffuence of the 
British Government at One Hundred and Twenig Millions, which 

t would allot, on the average, an*inoome of about £l 10s., or Rs 1^ 
aimually to each individual, supposhoig the population to be Eighty 
Millions ; and this is, perhaos, a pretty correct statement. 

16. And further, calculating the population of Great Britain 
at Twenty Millions, md ikenaiuntal aggregate annual income zt 
Six Hunrbred Millions, it follonts that the average annual income 
of each individual would amount to £30, which will explain 
tkn ' fuemths \fliich the people of Great iritajn posaes^. 
oomrAhose of India, and shew the necessityoi aifequately exiendit^ 
the pabUc funds in the East ; for there, any extensive plans of im¬ 
provement ought to be Me loork of the Government, as they are the 
proprietors of the soil, and as the people have tiol wherewithal to 
undertake such works, having but barelj^emugh for their own 

^ . . . t V 

17. It is ebvious, thcrriorr, with so small an annttm^income ns 
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Oac Hundred and Twenty Mtilions^ diffused among so large a m- 
pulatiau as ^hat of British Indian that their plans of improtnuMhi^.^ 
must remain contracted and on a very confined scale. The coh» 
verse of this is found to obtain tn Britain^ which is the riehetr 
conn try in the world, where-the people are the proprietors of the 
soil, and possess the ateofts of exertion and of extended improve.- 
raent. . • 

18. Bat assuming, as has been done, that the present amount 
of the national debt of Great Britain is Bight Hundr^ MiUUms; 
that the population of the country is Twenty MiUiens, and that t^is 
number, at £40 each person, will form the aggregate amount o£, 
the national fund, we have shown, on a similar assumption of the 
aggregate amount of the national annualprofits of the British em¬ 
pire being Six Hundred Millions —t^at the proportion of individual 
advantage, which will accrue to each person will be about £30,>» 
an amount of incuse .which, without such a national fund, never 
co'uld have been encompassed ; and this conclusion may be drawn 
from the rapid increase in the short space of 24 years of the aa> 
tional revenue, which was, in that short time, quadrupled —the ef¬ 
fect of the encouragement given to every species of industry. 

lU. Take now the case of British India with her permanent ca« 
pital (fund) of Ten MiUions—her population of Eighty MiUiotto— 
and her supposed annual income of One Hundred usnd TSoenty 
Millions ; yielding «n average to eac4 I'ti^tviduaf therefrom of 
about £l 10s. or Rs 16 annually, they having, as already stated, 
contributed at the rate of only 2s. 6d. from eac^individu^to/om 
Sethis permanent fund of Tdk Millions. Thus we hndh fbet the 
average individual annual income of Britain,h £30, at^in original 
expense of £40; while that of the people of India (who are more 
^eavily taxed) is £l lOs. at an Expense of 2s, 6d. to fwm thein 
aggregate debt of Ten MUlionsi or rather let us take the preunt 
amount of capital (debt) which is said to ho. Forty Milliem, mad 
even this sum, at an individual avesi^ of 10s. or 6 rupees to 
each of its 80 millions of inhabitants ahows, that this public car 
pital (debt) of British India^ exerts hut a verjr imonsidereMe in¬ 
fluence an so largo a population. V ^ 

« 20. Froi|i the above statements, Ihereflsre, iu»4 th^ explanation 
afforded of the conf^erative condition of CSfreot Britain and of India* 
as regards their national capital and annual income, the problem 
1 have stated, admits of an easy soluHm, and it may hence be vmry 
fairly deduced, that the industry of those countries, and the eon- 
dition of their pepulaf^ have an obvious dependence on ihmrrw* 
speetim public funds tmd expenditure, as distinctly adverted to in 
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tbe extract embodied in my last letter of the 12th inat., and hert 
sf&re fully explained, and it obvwwh^ foUawSt that^aot ineretm to 
the public tapital (debt) ofHndia would tend materially to aiijr- 
meat Aer ^income and re$ovroeSt as thai fund, at present, bears no 
proportion to tbe population and extent of the country, which must 
further, without thu increate, and tbe facilities to industry, which 
it would eitdblish, remain in a comparatively barren, and unproduc¬ 
tive state-—the people at a low ebb in civilization —and the Govern¬ 
ment totally unable to make any extensive effort in improvement, or 
in its general eeah of administration. 

Min'Sl. It is, moreover, to be inferred, if tbepeop/eo/' Jndta are able 
to pay about 20 per cent, from their collective income, or Twenty 
Millions out of a total of 120, which is said to be the amount of the 
public revenue, that the population of Britain can, without incon¬ 
venience, alford to pay half of that rate or 10 per cent, (provided 
property or income is made tbe principle of taxation) and that it 
may, without inconvenience to the community, be adopted, on a 
jiut principle, as the standard of public demand, which would thru 
raUe the amount of the revenue to Sixty Millions a year, which sum 
is requisite for the efficient support of the military and naval force 
of the empire, and for the maintenance of the honour and dignity 
of the OoveriAnent; and f am further of opinion, from the above 
stfttements, that an additional sum of 2 per cent, might, with pro¬ 
priety, be [added, to^defray the charge of the*ceffectt<m of the ge¬ 
neral revenue, which would produce the additional sum of Twelve 
Miliums; for, it ought to be a rule, that all public departments, 
(if men ans to be expected to act zealously and uprightly) should 
he respectably supported. 

22. In conclusion, I trust I have now solved the problem in- 
*ttdving the question of national expmsdituref which embraces the 
principle referring to the general financial estimate, applicable to 
iS eountries; and I have further distinctly explained its applu 
edtkm te that of Britain and of BHlfsA India, showing that the 
rnteef luxotiou in the^mtor ought to be inermsed, and font the 
(fonds) of die latter being perfectly inefficient, ought ex- 
pef^ewtaUy to be augmented by a given Kule, for ** unless you 
Kb#; ehpeet^lot jhat yon will reap.”* H ATIO. • 
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' : i Draurn up by one of the ntmerens victims of their munde.) 

' Aberiesof unparalleled frauds and ficfKons enabled the Cont- 
|Niny to keepvirtnal possession of ^ mqnalemeitt of ^ affairs of 
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tii« Zemindftrry of Raiiinad,f^jiin the yclat 1996 Qfttil 18lS,Qndar 
the cloak of «a J^ative lleredita^ry Zemiodar} bat on the 3th ^ , 
March 1813, a further atep was ttdcen in the lon^ meditated 
seieure of the estate; on that day, the ntanagemehl of the " 
Zemindarry Was ** Assumed'' by the Company ; that is, 8etlEed npon 
by the ('ompany! 

1 had been sailing out of the port of Calcutta frofti the year 
1810, and had visited Madras, Bombay, and the other principal 
ports of India. In April 1823,1 flrst arrived in Rnmned, and 
was glad of an opportunity to becpibe acquainted with a part of 
the country so entirely native. Tlie Zemindairy Was comprised in*, 
the zillah or county of Madura, but it was managed entirefy by 
Sheik fsuiaelj the head Tehsildar; a few years before, this inaa 
had been a begging Fakeer at a mosque hear the gate of Dtndigul; 
Dr. Christie had patronized him and recommended him to the 
notice of Mr. Peter, the principal collefctor of Madura, who had 
virtually placed the Fakeer on the throne of the kingdom Of Ram- 
nad; here he absolutely governed more thah a quarter of a 
million of Hindoos, besides thousands of catholics, and thousands 
of his own fellow believers iu Mahomet. 1 soon bad occasion to 
attend this gretft court, and I u'as well pleascii at having to wait 
in his cutcherry for hours together; the sceue Whidh it presented 
was quite new to me; for some weeks; my bnsinesS*rested with 
himself alone; 1 attdnded him several timsi^rety patiently, much 
to his own satisfactiota, for Uiy attendance on him aWs a very Unusual 
triumph for his pride; ruUUers^ heralds and urmcd tuen preceedod 
vhis palanqneeu; friends add favourites ran by the side ^ R; 
expectauts of office, defaulters, supplicaUCSi servant SUTd jotherk 
followed it; at the eutcAierry door, ti^ officers rWeehWd him 
^ith the most Iwvfound beWS; evSn tffie pihu^kWt IVfabratth BTah^** 
rains humbled themselves in his prdSriioe ; tim gM^dbadgCs prw* 
ratlgated and tssoed ordem la the tibit oummanding toUb thhy 
hould utter, and the silver-badgbs fetViffiMed &leg6 manditek as im> 
periously asthey wm'e able: then adesd^iMeimeWhhldretgni erery 
eye Would fix itself on the ground :^!^e mcM fkN^zWd ptentras 
hceoBMimdated^tbe siBc cmahion.s fb-'bvWiiy Wf their 

Und.they gazed upon the Fhbheup With |h wj^araiiee nf 
fntetase interest ;* the more wily dhek’Wking as far into his 
thoughts as they were ffide, the Stbte dagger was occasionn^ 
removed and replaced by the stiAb ildmumr-; rdSC wbter riieribWt 
was served, fn a gt^d cup or Waiter'; dve^ afppreach was bn tlm 
knees;- every'oooAiitilieation in a-WMipel^ With folded 'ttttd ufp- 
lifted hands. But -r| filW midst Wf SM this show of pOmp vnd 
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adoratioa of the representative 8f the Company, a bazar-man 
4i(ppeared trembling, in order to make the best terms, he could for 
some pieces of coarse cottons cloth which the Peons had laid hold 

• of, and brought to the head Tehsildar, who has a shop at Madura; 
of course all the persons who were present exerted themselves to 
the utmost against the cloth merchant; every eye saw through 
his cloth, and every voice found fault with it; even the mighty 
organ of the company himself handled it, looked at its texture, 
and baigained for it. With these unfair odds, the customary 
tariff price was fixed for the cloth, and it became the property of 

„the Tehsildar; for there is no law against a Native officer being 
oonderned in trade. 

In July, on my way from Devipatam, on one part of the coast, 
to Valerokum, on another part of the coast, I passed through the 
city of Ramnad, where my business with the Tehsildar obliged 
me to remain two or three days; in this interval, Mr. Charles 
Roberts arrived, as Sub-Collector and Joint Magistrate; 1 
naturally waited on him to pay my respects, never thinking about 
the reception 1 might receive, for 1 fully believed that all the 
Company's Civilians were Gentlemen; my quarters were in the 
Company's abandoned factory. I walked over to< Mr. Roberts’s 
Bungalow, aad passing his elephants, horses, and peons, found 
him at his /iffice, at a desk, covered with accounts—the head 
Tehsildar on his kneqs>explaining the accounts; I mentioned my 
name and said I had called over to pay my respects ^ but I met 
with no welcome or civility, therefore immediately bade good 
momifig fnd returned to my quartef^, with a strong line marked 
in my m^pd between Bengal Civilians and Madras Civilians, 
which remains deeply impressed to this day ; I yet expect to find 

• every Bengal Civilian to be 8 Gentlemen, but I know that 
Madras Civilian can be deficient in common civility. The same 
evening, just as I was setting out on my journey towards the 
coast as usual, on foot, accompanied by two or three coolies and 
servants, the Sub-Collector was returning from his drive; he sent 
one of his numerous attendants to demand my name, whence I 
cune, and whither I was going. This was too bad: we were each 
at ’Our own dbors • therefore it was but a display of nev^ly acquired 
pow^r. Througn an interpreter, I replied •'•He himself knows 
as well as 1 do.” I proceeded on my journey, but was very much 
vexed at having called on such an impudent fellow as Mr. 
Roberts. Soon after this, I quitted the Zemindarry, and proceeded 
to Madura: Mr. Roberts soon followed, liit we never met again 
l! made no secret of his insulting conduct| and my remarks were 

V 
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mentioned to him; he gave some explanation, but 1 never beard 
what it was. On my way from Madura to the coast, 1 fouftdL 
great preparati<hia making for the reception of a Brahminee, the 
favourite mistress of Mr. Roberts; even the courts of juatice . 
were prepareck for her accommodation. Mr. Roberts was an 
officer of the Chittoor school, the beat in the country; be had 
even become a convert to the zealous Christian laboprs of Mr; 
Dacre; Mrs. Roberts died full of a sure and certain hope of a 
glorious resurrection ; her life and deadb were so edifying thci a 
Memoir was drawn up for publication ; at that time, Mr. Roberts 
himself was a very zealous Christian; however, after the death of^ 
his pious wife,«nd after his removal from that exemplary station 
at Chittoor into scenes of temptation, he.begged that the Memoir 
might not be published, and eventually he apostatized, so that 
when he arrived at Madura, a station which for nearly twenty 
years bad been the scene of the dissipated and criminal orgies of 
its Judge and its Magistrate; be wallowed with them in all their 
filth, and especially in their gambling, which Sir Thomas Munro 
emphatically called “ The Vice of Madura. ” Whilst Mr 
Roberts was at Madura, he played very deep with the Judge and 
with the Magistrate, so much so, that reports of their proceedings 
reached the government at Madras; some said that^Mr. B4>berts 
had won and even cleared every thing off Mr. Peter’s breakfaft 
table; but their systpm of play confined the knowledge of the 
stakes to themselves; however, all of tlTeln were continually 
gambling; every thing was the subject of a bet: Shakespeare, 
Peter and Roberts were not only incorrigible,desperate gamblers, 
but the whole three of them were spendthrifts, who set no bounds 
whatever to their expenditure. Roberts had two daughters in 
England, for whose education he had to remit a large snm annu- , 
.^■lAly, and he was60,0()0 rupees in debt; therefore he had recourse 
to all possible ways and means for supplying his bed, his board 
and even his stable with as little expence. as possible; accord*, 
ingly he exercised the barbarous right of Purveyance with as 
much unrelenting severity as if he had been the most sewdid 
miser in the world. Of course be could not afford to be out of 
employment, therefore he willingly leftt himself as a i^rvile agent 
the hoard of revenue, ready to obey all their most mercenary 
commands; he was their agent for the temples; he attended*ths 
idol festivals; patronised the musicians; and seduced the 
dancing women; and in support of this established system >eC 
idol wor^ip, he foTced|the people of all creeds, even christitiiSij^ 
to draw the ponderoai9|cars of Rama, and of the other idols of 
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tAi« -Hiuidoo Pantheon tbrongh Uiq deep and scorching sands of- 
bUited country. 

Mr. Roberts bad been S^b-CoHector of Tanjore' under Mr. 

. Jldbn Cotton, the principal collector, but they quarrelled about 
tllctr relative and respective powers; Cotton was known to be 
fHtevish and fractious, and be bad neither time, inclination, or 
'ability for long epistles to the board of revenue on the snbject of 
Ilii dtSjmt^ with bU Sub; Roberts being clever with bis pen and 
ssigroased with the dispute, bad the best side of the question with 
tiheir superiors j indeed. Cotton’s conduct was in some points 
ultra deapotic ; on one occasion the Principal and his Sub rode 
*’over«to ^nohinopoly together, cheek by jowl,quit^ familiarly and 
friendly j but unsuspected by Mr. Roberts, tlie Principal 
reported to the Government that bis Sub had quitted the pro¬ 
vince of Tanjore without his permission! These disputes catised 
the governi]ieii)t to define by law the powers of Suborditiate (Jol- 
iectors of the land revenue. However, to keep up discipliue, 
whether right or wrong, the Principal was supported, and the Sub 
removed to Madura, an inferior station. Mr. Roberts obtained 
leave of absence from Madura and ran off to Madras, where he 
asked ^ir Thomas for a better appointment, saying, that the board 
of.revenue had now passed over the old dispute with Mr. Cotton; 

Thomas grunted out—“ Then why don’t ^y report that they 
have done so? ” Roberts dined with the governor and remarked 
that several of the guests had public servants, such as Duffidars, 
with Uieir,official gold-badges.waiting on them at table; although 
ther« to a law which prohibits puMip servants being .employed on 
ptivale'business, as well as private seiwantafrora being employed 
OB the pul^ic service. Roberts was soon promoted to be Collector 
j Masulipatam, when he mqrried the daughter of a General 
atetioned at Trlohinopoly: at MltoBlipatam he kept open house. 
lAdin return his guests puffed him iu the Courier—even the 
govofiunent thanked him in the Hauetle. .He is now in the board 
uf: rerenue, thm is, he is a l/otd of Treasury of Madras 1 

Mr. Roberts was succeeded by Alexander Sinclair, a younger 
imsof Rir John Sinclair, who, however long he drew the td* 
lommce of-i{|«b^QUech>r, did unlyhfew days duty; he .appeared 
^jNe.^mueh of (&e eame Sidney .irilh Charles Roberts hut with- 
mUt W ehilitiea. The next tyrant tent to the Company to collest 
tito' clop of the kingdom of Ranvind from the Rannie and her 
people, was David Banaerman^ i« ;son of Colonel Bannerman, a 
Phpeeter.. He toltl^me that Sir Thomax Munro had appointed 
Mm to this Tory desirable office over the ^eads of eight seniors^ 
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and the only Fay he could.luscoant for the preference was thdl^ 
intimacy which had subsisted between Sir Thomas and hm 
father. Mr. Banaerman was an inoffensive, amiable,^kind young 
man, but quite au invalid, utterly ignorant of the language of the ^ 
country, and v^ithout the leant degree of energy, either of body qr 
of mind. On entering the conn try of Ramnad at Permagpody 
he was met by Sheik Xoniace, the bead Tebsildar* vho^waa.aooom-* 
panied by a train of seven hundred persons, chiefly dcaggml frum 
their fields during the time of harvest, merely <jto swell his train 
and to minister to his pride ; though but a few years before^‘this 
great native functionary had been but a mendioant Paqueer at .the 
gate of Dindigql! Mr. Bannerman said, that he feared to reprove** 
him directly, lest it might cause confusion and resistancey hwt he 
issued a proclamation, forbidding any officer to pressooolies and 
other cultivators; howeveryhis proclamation was but a waste of 
paper; he could not pretend to bear a single complaint, even if the 
people had dared to complain. Mr. Bannerman naturally flaad 
himself and bis family at the Bungalow at Mortapettah, the most 
quiet and cool retreat in the country. The Bungalow of Mortapet- 
tah on the coast, is near to the fishing village of Periapatamt but 
quite away from business. Bannerman soon had to quit -Ramnad, 
on leave of absence, few the Neilgherry hills, but his presence or his 
absence was much the same ; he had no source of ipiormatipu con> 
ceming the state of the country, be could not travel fibout to see 
the country and the people, and he had biftW)ne interpreter, bis 
Sheristadar. The good nature of Mr. Bauuerman would have^ejc- 
cused the people from the grievance of purveyance, but bqi^ in 
Sll health, and having.a wife and family, caused him., i|fl common 
with every other married civilian, of his owd standing Up. ^hejwwr 
vice, to be in debt above 30,000 Rupees: therefore ha thcrngltt, 
..tihaLin justice to himself, bis family, and his creditor,,hp coul€f.pc| 
relinquish his right to fish,, fowl, cattle, coolies, and-a.l^oiiM|id 
other perquisites of office, mcannesims m>4 frandf ; .be 
every solicitation and imporliuiity, andeven tlie.iusoleptdIehMimi 
of the Sberistadar to pay the,iua»i<^i^s>imd4ahciAg wemen of the 
pagodas, who, at each town and villagosfpclooimsd hia hirival jata 
their enuntry, q^yij^, thathe bad not tbrdered U^r^attendf^e, 
smd if wras not their duty to do so, ha wAOld nolhire t]ham iodo 
it.atbisown eJ^)anse,even altliongh Mr, Roberts miigbtlike 
aticntion, well enough to, induce him tojpay for it. It was <^4 
hremely .ioeonvenient for the native,o^em of caste to attend rllv* 
Baiumrman at his marine villa, as the nearest village was inhSf 
bited only by MussnJnfn and byiQatholios * therefore tbe,Bifah? 
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mitt serraute requested to be allow,ed to dig a tank, aad to erect 
some cottages for their oven accommodation near the Bungalow; 
this they were allowed to d^, on condition that no charge should 
appear for these public works in the public accounts: that is, they 
^ere to press the coolies and to steal the materials ; or in official 
language, to make requisition and to collect them according to the 
‘oustom of the country. Two or three times 1 visited the Bunga¬ 
low, and always met with the most kind and friendly wrelcoine ; 
however, I neverwent there without being surprised at the horrid 
nature of our government. One day I was present at this scene 
about digging a tank and building huts; anotlicr time when 
*’^1 alighted Mr. Bannennan, in person, was wrangling w'ith the 
palanquin bearers, who had run him to Kamnad and back, and be 
appealed to me about the rate of tiiOir pay ; supposing them to be 
coolies, f said, the distance from Kamnad is 15 miles, and of 
course each coolie has to receive fourpence halfpenny for going, 
and the same for returning. He replied, “ Oh, the coolies are 
contented enough to be allowed to go about tbeir business with¬ 
out any pay, but these are palankeen bearers, and they insist that 
they ought to have fourpence halfpenny for each ten miles ?'’ 1 
said, **yes; that is the Madras police-rate by the almanack, 
and what I ^Iways paid when I used to travel in palankeen.” 
Qe knew that it was the Madras police-rate, but had heard that the 
Kamnad bearers took less > therefore the qniy magistrate in the 
country was squabMing with a dozen chair-porters about a few 
half-pence in their wages, wanting to pay them below the legal 
rate! One evening 1 walked out with Mr. Bannerman, and saw 
above h^f-a-dozen villagers drawn up at the gate to petition 
him. As soon as he saw them he said to me, ** 1 will venture to 
f say, that those fellows have gpt fahe complaints to make ; they 
look just like it, don’t they ?” But whether their complaints weve . 
true or false, no hearing was granted; and on our return, when 
ibey began to chatter, they were told to go. Another day the Sheris- 
tadar brought in about a score of Tamil letters and orders to be 
ai^ed, and as each was being signed he briefly stated what the 
dfttuM of It was: he said, ** This is to the Zemindar of Sheeva- 
ip^ga,” tel^ng him ** that he' must bear his share of the expence 

of repairing the^vater-course at the village of-”< Mr. Bah- 

ner^an stopped short and said, ** Oh, no, it must not bean order, 
bnt it must be ai'request that he will do so,” The Sheristadar 
replied, ** Yes, Sir, it is a request.” Accordingly, whether an 
^er or a i^nest, it.was signed by the’puppet of the Sheristadar. 
ifloTtunately for the Head Tehsildar, h^ could not speak Eng- 
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lish: the appointment of an Europeui as the Sub-Collector nod 
Assistant-Magistrate at Ramfiad, had placed a superior authojrity 
in the kingdom over him, but as long as he could transact buA- 
ness with thiT Log King, he lost bnly the name of* supremacy, 
and retained his power entire; he had merely to kneel and* 
crouch when lie transacted business with Mr. Roberts or with Mr. 
Sinclair; but when Mr. Bannerman came, the ease was for worse 
fur the Mussulman, their mutual ignorance of each *T>ther''s lan¬ 
guage utterly precluded them from transacting business together 
without the aid of an interpreter, who, of course, could rery 
easily give his own colouring to most matters. The Sheristadar, 
or head of the writers and accountants, spoke English, and there¬ 
fore became the factotum and premier of Ramnad, and continued 
supreme ruler as long as Mr. Bannerman was the Collector 
and Magistrate. In the course of the very few interviews that I 
had with Mr. Bannerman, 1 found him as eagerly desirous, as his 
unnerved condition would admit of, to become acquainted with 
the actual state of the country, and of what was going on around 
him, and even of what was done by the native officers in his name. 
My own almost total ignorance of the language made me very 
ignorant; however,! had above half-a-dozen young men thoroughly 
acquainted both with the Tamil language and the English lan¬ 
guage, stationed at the principal points of the coiAitry, and had 
posts running between them and myself daily, conveying the*ir 
reports to me; besides which, I was constai^tly travelling about 
the coast of Ramnad by sea and land, accompanied only by a 
domestic or two, and often having two or three Tamil interpreters, 
^themselves of different natibns, in the course of a dayVi journey: 
besides which, I lived entirely amongst my divers and diggers, 
endeavouring to become thoroughly acquainted with every indi¬ 
vidual of their families; at the Choultries my mat was in the 
midst of an hundred divers and travellers: and in Uie smnH 
hamlets 1 encamped under their trees: every child along 
the whole line of the coast of both the Marawers, Was fa¬ 
miliar with the Chank A|^ent. The familiarity was mutually 
beneficial in many points; I had a direct interest in protect¬ 
ing the divers and diggers, and in' keeping Ihem well with 
^ach other ,^80 t^at they might be copstaiitly atiTorf, procuring 
chunks and shells %nd chaya-root; every degree of their pros¬ 
perity caused recruits to enter the listo, and increased the pro¬ 
duce of the farms, for which heavy rents had been paid down to 
the government, merely by dealing justly, and with the weak as 
with the strong, the rolust enterprising divdr was enabled to re- 
fir*# /fiOia Mag. VoL. rut Nj. 44, Jufy. 
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main out diving the whole of the day, ami instead of having tu 
wait himself for hours at the store-house, there to struggle 
through an impatient crowd for precedence, and to squabble 
about the number, mea^ire, ^alue, and payment of hie diells, he 
wae enabled to take his meal and his repose, and entrust his shells 
tffanyof his children who could carry them ; indebd, often they 
used to say, archly, we find that you deal more gently with our 
children than with ourselves, and that you are not so exact in 
measuring our shell's when we send them by the children as 
when we ourselves bring them, therefore we need not lose our 
own time in doing what the boys can do with more advantage. 
«The youngest of the children, those from six to eight years of 
age, Voukl have the money tied up in the end df their rag or 
cloth, and take the utmost possible care of it; they would have 
parted with it only with their lives; those who were older, used 
to calculate the value of their shells, and count and re-count their 
money with the utmost care, assisting each other with advice 
whenever there was any difficulty; in like manner, these children 
used to watch over the traps of their friends, all the day, with 
the utmost vigilance, without regard to the heat. Thus, my 
business and my habits made me become as one of the people; 
our interests were mutual, and according to the enstom of the 
country, and*the system of the government, I was their chief; 
every complaint came to me in the first instance. However, that 
which drew the bonj^, most closely between (die natives and myself 
was the hatred and horror which I bad of the accursed system of 
robbery which the English gentlemen in the south of India practise 
towards natives, under the specioiis, yet odious name of purvey¬ 
ance. Eatery body in the country knew that F abhorred the vile 
system, the base crime. The purveyance of fowls, sheep, cows, 
c was a continual source of discoitfent; therefore, the com- 
plaints made to me on the subject were innumerable, and often 
the fear of my exposing the robbery caused the prey to be 
dropped. Indeed, at ouc time, the orders were not to purvey 
from my people or in my neighbonrhood. I soon saw that it was 
impossible for the Sheristadar’fo allow bis master to meet withme, 
for even a single spark of light, elicited by accident, could not 
^P^'to oanle aigeneral explosion. The whole system, and the 
wlkde machinery of the government, was Hindoo: that is—false. 
No one subject or branch of it could bear to be investigated. 
The whole policy of every one, at all interested in preserving it, 
naturally was-^rsecrecy. From the very first day of my arrival 
in the country I heiArd and saw all that T|could, and spoke openly 
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of all that i Imard and sjiw,; ail my own dealings were above 
board : I sought no favour, but paid direct to the government the 
full value forvevery privilege 1 bafgained for; of ^coarse, long 
before this period) 1 Iiad found out, that 1 might have bought far 
greater real ppwers than 1 actually possessed, at a much chei^pnr 
rate than 1 had paid by racing and gambling with the principajl 
nollector, by feeding and pleasuring with the subordinates, and 
by dealing with the Tehsildars and Ameens; hut these tibiings 
did not at all suit me, therefore I kept straight on my own 
course, and continued to speak freely of the stale of the country 
as far J knew about it. It was not long before points of. 
diflTerence, arc^ between the government cMStcers and myself, 
and such violent snd unjust steps were taken against me, tW I 
resigned the contracts which 1 had enterefl into with tiie 
government, and determined to abide an appeal to the King’s 
Court at Madras; however. Sir Thomas Munro’s government in'* 
terposed, and 1 continued to carry on the farms and other 
concerns, but seeing that the interior of India was not my proper 
element, I gradually drew in my business, as 1 could without loss. 
Mr. Bannerman’s health obliged him to retire to the JSIeUgherry 
Hills for some months, so that Kamnad was again left 
without a civilian. Soon after his return he obtained leave to 
visit Madras, and Mr. Kobert Nelson acted as Si^>-Collector. 
Mr. Nelson was a^delicate >oung man, and for a Madras 
civilian lie was well acquainted with the Vamil language, and 
laborious; no man could be more conscientious; in fact, he was 
very religious, but he thought it his duty to maintain the exists 
' ing system of government, in every thing, e;&cept pai^l^ring to 
the Company’s devil gods, and purveying for himself, his horses, 
and his dogs; these villanies he,would not commit, no, not 
efen for the Company; he resisted, them most nobly, and act 
his face as a OiDt against them. lie had been long at Bifttnnad 
before he flogged' a renter, and two other. custom*house offieevs, 
for three several cases of extortion; after? this, when the mulcat> 
people and their customers went, as usaal, to pay custom on-thfiv 
wares and victuals, the officers refused to take it, unlem they 
were sure it wasdegal, and said to many of .them^ou^tare trying 
t<r entrap nS, and jget us flogged also. .This administraticHk of 
law, by Mr. Nelson, was like putting a piece of new cloth 09 
an old garment; it only made the rent much worse. The old 
bottles of Hindoo usages, and customs were unable .to contain 
the new wine of Britisklaw and justice.;, tha hollies soon burst) 
and the wine was lostl The custom taxes had been collected 

* c 2 
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contrary to law, therefore, for attempting to restrain them witiiin 
the limits prescribed by lav, Mr. Nelson was sent back to 
Dindigul only as assistant to the Collector. However, he curried 
with him the esteem and affection of the people of Ramnad; not 
for pandering to their snperstitions, but for attending to his duty 
tp the best of his ability. The whole country also gave credit to 
Mrs. Nelson for having noticed and pointed out a case where 
their grass-cutter was defrauding a villager, and for seconding the 
unimpeachable integrity of her husband. 1 had no acquaintance 
whatever with the Nelsons, but my eye was ever u|)on them, and 
^ my car open to every report of their conduct, for 1 hate the order 
of thh Company’s civilians, and more especially the Madrassees; 
it is the most abominable imitation of nobility; the most detestable 
caste I know of—grafted, as it is, by Britain upon India; the 
Brahmins did all that they could do to degrade Uie people of India, 
but the Company has out-done the Brahmins; the Company’s ci¬ 
vilians are more ignorant, more exclusive, and more exalted than 
the Brahmins ever were. The next person who came to Ramnad 
as Ithe Sub-Collector and Joint Magistrate was Jonathan 
Duncan Gleig, the son of a minister of the Kirk in Scotland, 
and nephew of the well-known governor of Bombay, Jonathan 
Duncan. This young civilian had studied the Teloogoo language, 
and served (in the Norlheru circars, where he lost his health 
and his reason} but a voyage to the Cap^of Good Hope had 
restored both; he was totally ignorant of the Tamil language, 
yet he came to Ramnad as the fiscal of the whole kingdom: he 
was so apathetic, indolent, and laay, that even in the sultry 
climate of South India, he used not to rise until noon: be was 
accompanied by a Telinga servant to play at billiards with him ; 
t when tired of this exercise,*abont four o’clock, he occasionally 
looked into one or other, or even both of bis oflBces, and thus 
did he discharge the duties of the magistracy and of the ex¬ 
chequer of tlie kingdom of Ramnad; being the only covenanted 
' civil officer of the company within that kingdom! In the even¬ 
ing, his chief amusement «|as in reading' Teloogoo with the 
diaughter of his butler, a girl ,of twelve years of age, who was 
married sohn after their arrival at Ramnad. Amongst his other 
mi^ty acts, Mr. Gleig issued numerous proglamations, which 
eourse, superseded every law or custom opposed to them; by 
one of his edicts, he set aside the Tamil language, and ordered 
that all petitions, complaints, letters, Ac. should henceforth be 
dra4h np in the Teloogoo language, in order that he himself might 
be able to understand them ; by anotherlukase, he set forth that 
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much of his time was waste(| with iavestigatiug false complaints, 
and therefore he declared that for the future all persons* who 
teased him isith complaints, wbich^tbey failed to sjibstantiate to' 
his satisfaction, should suffer the punishment which would har^e . 
been inflicteii upon the accused, if found guilty: he varied tbe 
relative value of the current coins, and Gaed the price of labour 
and provisions at such rates as suited his butler, fais^ marker, and 
the other members of his cabinet: he forbade the use of mtusic 
at funerals, and in fact, he did whatever 4o pleased^ without the 
most remote fear of any check or controul whatever* He did 
all these things quite innocently; he thought he was doing good; 
and like evei^ other Madras civilian he thought himself a Solon. * 
These exclusives ** of the service,” arc so flattered and so pro¬ 
tected from contradiction, Uiat they never suspect themselves of 
fallibility; they are indeed the spoilt children of fortune. From 
Grst to last, the whole system of the government of JRamnad 
seemed to me less a reality than a mockery of government; ^t 
was so utterly despicable and so very abominable. 1 had . never 
seen Mr. Gleig, therefore 1 do not speak .of him from personal 
acquaintance, but from common report; however, there is no 
doubt of tbe accuracy of the tongue of the* world, for, wherever 
Europeans are so few and so exalted, they live in houses of 
glass; all their actions are most strictly watched and reported 
abroad among the j)eople, whose properties, liberties, and lives 
are all at tbe disposal of the ciulian, wha*k6 will is the only law 
of tbe land, to which he is sent to collect as much as possible of 
the crop into the granary of the company: indeed, tbe will of 
the civilian even regulates Uie religion of the people 1* 

In thus attempting to delineate the cliaracters of the Sub- 
Collectors of Ramnad, I have h^en obliged to use plain strong 
language, for the lines are so few, that it was necessary the;^liould 
be graven deeply^ 

A SYNOPSIS of the whole of the EVIDENCE token before 
the EAST INDIA COMMITIEE in relation to the 

ftmtS of 

• Inclvdinffma Reference also to the iHformatiosheon^aimd ihi lAe 
Appendix aneompanying that EviduMC, * 

( Cmiinued from ito* 43, ptige 396.) '' 

Regimental Offie&rs. —307. Tbe estobUsbmest of European 
eommissiotted officers attached to a regimept of Native cavalry of 
six troops, and of ijifativc infantry of slight companies, is 1 
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colonel, 1 lieutenant-colonel, 1 major^ 6 captains, 8lieutenaat«,4 
cornet* or ensigns—20 officers—Besides 'which there are two 
Native commissioned officers, subadar and a jemadstr, with each 
. troop or company. 

308. There is a great variety of opinion in r^ard to the 
number of European officers required to be effective w'ith their 
coVps, the e|tablishinent aboveomentioned being intended to 
provide for the duties of the general staff, and liable to further 
reduction on account of sickness and on furlough in Europe. 

309r—Sir R. Scot states that “ on an average,, there is pro¬ 
bably about five or six officers per regiment (including absentees 
“in England) permanently removed from duty withe their corps; 
about two more may be stated as the proportion absent on mere 
temporary occasions, scarcely leaving half of their fixed complex 
meat present; and that number constantly liable of course, in 
any particular regiment, to bo still further reduced.” Excluding 
then the colonel from the calculation, who generally does not 
perform regimental duty, out of an establishment of nineteen 
officers, there would nut according to Sir R. Scot, remain, on an 
average, more than thirteen or fourteen officers per corps for regi¬ 
mental duty, and these liable to still further reduction on account 
of temporary absences in India, estimated at two per regiment. 
Excluding then the temporary absentees, the present authorized 
establishment* would allow 1 ufiicer to command, 2 officers for 
the regimental slair,^hud 10 or 11 officers, without taking the 
temporary absentees into account, or including them in the esti¬ 
mate, eight or nine officers for six troops in the cavalry, and eight 
companies ?n infantry, in regular Native regiments of the Com> 
pany*s service ; or about one European ofiircr per troop or com- 
l^ny, exclusive of the quarter^master and interpreter, who is 
always available in action as au additioLal subaltern, and of tbe 
two Native commissioned officers per troop already mentioned, 

400.—The following is what is stated by the witnesses in 
regard to the number of European officers required to be effective 
witb Native corps. 

4Dl.~Sir L. Smith thinks that ** not niany officers are wanted 
in tfi‘d.Native.army except when a corps goes on service.” (See 
Qjnelfiion 23w). * r 

40Slt-rSir J. Malcolm observes, *'.It is not fur the parade and 
drill of a corps that officers of standing are much required in the 
Native ihfantry. A good commanding oiiicer and staff, with 
junior officers, will bring a Native corps into full as high order, 
as if tJiC whole complcmont of senior officers were present: but 
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it i» in thi; command of these troops when on service, and when 
detached on special duty, that good and efficient officers are.>. 
required ; and all those 1 have staled are in the d^ily exercisey 
of this duty.'* * ^ 

403. —In afiother place he observes, the rank of captain ** Is 
one of the most important in the army, and there cannot be a 
condition more unfavourable to military discipline than that of 
many corps of tliis presidency (Bombay), in which there is not 
an officer between the commander of the regiment and the 
subalterns. 

404. —Sir T. Pritzler, in speaking of the Madras army, , 
remarks that 5n general it is as efficient as the material of 
which it is composed will admit;’* but that it is generally ill 
supplied with European regimental officers in the field.” 

405. —Col. Stannas thinks that ** the number of European 
officers is unquestionably too liiuiled, aS it is well known that on 
them depends the confidence and military spirit which elevates a 
i\ alive soldier far above those in the service of the Native powers.” 

400.— Licut.’Col. Baker is of opinion that tlie two lieutenants 
and one ensign per regiment, reduced in 1829, should be 
restored. 

407.—Major Wilson remarks that “ the presenttestablishment 
of European officers to the Native regiments is considerably tt»o 
low to enable them to meet a powerful eneiiiy.’* He accordingly 
recommends the formation of two regiments of Native infantry 
into single regiments of two battalions, the European officers being 
attached to one battalion, anti the Native to the other; 4he latter 
being commanded by a selected field officer or captain, with a 
Native adjutant and European regimental staif. 

, 408.—Capt. Page states that ‘•few companies should, in his* 
opinion, have less than two European officers. 

400.—Capt. Daft’ remarks that “ an efficient number of Euro^ 
pean officers, the full eoiuplement at least; will always prove of 
incralculable adVantage on sewice.' '■ 

410.—-Sir W. K. Grant thinks *Uat tfte;linmber of European 
oflicefs with Native corps is too fe\i', ' 

4J1.—In another of the replies the injurious efliipct ^ increasing 
tlie number of European commissioned officers in respect to 
promotion is dwelt upon, and reasons are stated why, on other 
grounds, an increase of officers is not necessary, and that eve%n 
further reduction might bo desirable. . 

41*2.—Some of the witnesses, besides a fiekl officer locoinmamK 

I ; ' 
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and m officer for each of the regimental staff appointments, deem 
^an European officer for each troop or company to be adequate to 
^cvery purpose of efficienry, assisted as he is by twd Native coni- 
miaaioned officer^under him. Others, in addition to the number 
ablMre-mentinned present with the corps, would have a captain to 
ejrqry squadron of cavalry, and to each grand division of infantry; 
and there asre other witnesses who advocate an establishment 
which, in addition to a commanding officer, a second in command* 
and the regimental staff, would allow as many as two, and even 
three European officers, besides the Native officers being present 
» with each troop or company. 

413. —^To maintain the degree of efficiency above-%tated, Lient.> 
col. Watson recommends the following establishment of European 
commissioned officers:— Regiment of Native Cavalry. —1 colonel, 
1 lieutenant-colonel, 1 major, 5 captains, 10 lieutenants, 4 or 5 
cornets or ensigns, in all 22 or 23 officers; increase, 2 or 3 
officers per regiment. Regiment of Native Infantry. —1 colonel, 
1 lieutenant-colonel, 1 major, 5 captains, 12 lieutenants, 4 or 5 
cornets or ensigns, in all 24 or 25 officers: increase 4 or 5 
officers per regiment. 

414. ---Col. Leighton recommends two majors instead of a 

major per regiment, besides a captain and a lieutenant per com- 
pifBy, and two for the regimental staff appointments, and the four 
ensigns per rcgimen^?s at present. This would give an increase 
of one major, three captains, and three lieutenants, or seven 
officers beyond the present authorized establishment of Native 
infantry ir>giments. • 

416. —-Tfeose who advocate the higher effi<'iency of two and even 
three European officers per troop or company, would re<|uire a 

*8till mort' considerable increaiffi to the present authorized estab¬ 
lishment, probably not less than four or ten offieera to eaeh 
Native cavalry regiment, and eight or sixteen officers to each 
Native Infantry regiment, as tlie case might be. 

410.—There being twenty-one regiments of Native cavalry and 
162 regiments of Native infantry on the Indian establishment, 
the increase required to the army, if the views of those officers 
were to be Ibtet^upon, would be very considerable. 

417. —The lowest calculation would extend 4o 408 officers, and 
the highest to 2,0(M> officers of the Native cavalry and infantry 
of India, independently of the number requisite to place the 
Company’s European infantry and the artillery, both European 
and Native, in a corresponding scale of p|omotioii. 
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418. —IndepenOently of tbe question, whether the present 
authorized eslsbliriiiiient he adequate to the wants of the serrice, • 
another remaicft to be stated, which has reference to the unequal 
number of officers withdrawn from particular regiments on * 
account of staff employ, or absent on furlough to Europe. Fronf 
this cause the number of officers available for regimental duty,^ 
in particular regiments, has varied, according to Hit Nioolls, 
in the old double regiments, from as many as eighteen to as few 
as eight; and Sir £. Paget states, that on the occasion of 
his making a tour of inspection, when he saw by much the 
largest portion of tbe Bengal infantry, ** there were instances, 
alter the regiments were divided into two battalions each, in 
which he did not find more than three, four, or fiie officers with 
(heir corps.*’ 

419. <-To remedy this, a rule was adopted by the Court in 
November 1823, requiring that not more that live officers in each 
regiment should be absent on account of stalT employ; and the 
practice of the local Government in carrying this regulation into 
effect, is stated by Sir T. Pritzler to be, that if a regiment has 
too many officers on furlough, an offieer from that regiment is not 
allowed to go upon the stall' as long as that cause of deficiency 
way continue. These regulations “ arc not yet in fpree through¬ 
out the corps, because they only take effect as /he officers 
remove; tbe Government do not send i^jiian from his staff 
appointment.” 

4*210 .—The following is the opinion of the witnesses in regard 
to the efficacy of this rule, v m equalizing the number qf officers 
aiailable for duty in their corps.” Sir J. l^icholls sgys, that it 
is not so much so as it was intended to be; 1 had (he 
qbserves) one corps under me at tlie siege of Bhurtpore that had 
but one captain; many similar instances may be seen in the 
three armies;” and Sir T. Reynell thinks that the rule has been 
efficacions. 

421.—The effect of the rule, hoaever, may bo correctly aseer- 
tained by a return, Appendia (A.), No. 53, which shows ** the 
number of officers withdrawn frmi each regular regiment of 
cavalry and inftfhtry, for staff and detached einpIpyaAnt, in each 
year from 1^18 to 1831.” , 

^2.—By this it appears, that in 1824, when the rule came 
into operation, and in 1831 (the latest period to which Uie 
return could be prepared), the number of Native infantry regi¬ 
ments wliich had respectively the under-mentioned amount of 
«>taff ami detached absentees, was as tollows 
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4.2U.—The effect then of the rale appears to hare been as 
follows: natuely, that in the year in which it came into opera¬ 
tion there were altogether 47 Native regiments of infantry, out 
of an establishment of 142 regiments, from wliich more than five 
uificers had been taken for staff and detached employ, and that 
when the rulp had been in operation about seven years there were 
us> more th^ five regiments, out of an establishment of 152 regi¬ 
ments, in which the prescribed nnmber of ihre such absentees per 
regiment had been exceeded. 

424.—Some of the witnesses are of opinion that this rule, if too 
strictly ^tdhered to, would be pi^ductive of inconvenionce. 
Lieut.-ool^ Yielding puts tlie following case in illustration of his 
opinion: ** A very able man as lieutenant may be placed in the 
• Political department, and very much distinguish himself in it; 
he may, before he attains the rank of captain, have attained a 
very high political situation • and if it so happens that the oflicer 
immediately above him i*! of the stall' also, by tlie present regula- 
tioBy that oflicer, notwithstiinding the importance and dignity of 
the situation in which he is employed, must be remanded to his 
ourit corps to do duty as a eapttun.” Sir J, Malcolm adds to the 
apwe efieetih** Services are continually occurriifg in India, the 
success df whicn depends upon the individual character an(i 
flualifiKSation of the officers employed ; and 1 have had, duiring 
the Inet'three years, recurring instances of the diffienlties which 
this has'Occasioned to the Government in the selection of its 
instruments. 1 caoiw»t mention a~ strongfr case than that strict 
atteniicm to this rulr was likely to have prevented my employing 
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Capt. Burnes, who has lately surveyed the ludua, and who, from 
local experience and other causes, was the only man, as far as 1 
could judge, quaUfied to carry that important service intp success¬ 
ful operation. 

42i>. —Col. J. JMlunro also appears to consider the rule, as liable ^ 
to the objection of limiting too much “ the field of selecticm to 
the Cominander-in-clticf and government of officers fi^for staff 
situations.^’ Sir J. Nickollsand Sir T. Reynell do not appear 
to concur in this view. 

420.—Sir J. Malcolm again remarks, 1 should think the staff 
regulations might be construed to relate only to officers removed 
from regimental doty, or from the conimand of men of their line; 
and they might not be applied to brigade majors or line adjutants 
if the system was introduced of giving these temporary appoint¬ 
ments to officers belonging to corps at the station. No situation 
uf brigade or line staff should remain to the same individual 
beyond u period of three years, except on field service.” He 
observes, ** Under the head of military staff is the general, the 
divisional, the brigade, the. garrison, and the regimental staff. 

1 consider also that in India the uffieers of the Commissariat 
department must continue on the military staff of the army.” Also 
those employed in the Political department, and as surveyors. 

427. —Idout.-cul. Baker considers the restriction in/egard to • 
staff absentees as ** higj^ly expedient and politic.” 

428. —Major Nutt thinks that the order of t%e Court relative 
to staff absentees should be ngidly enforced. 

420.—^In another of the replies it is suggested that^*'tilie 
regulation at present in force, if modified in sopie such spanner” 
as is therein suggested, ” by leaving it discretional with the local 
Covemmeni to deviate from the rulean special cases, the grounds 
of which to be recorded at the time, seema to be well worth a 
further trial, sii^ the other remedies which have been suggested 
to widen the sphere of selection-for staff employ, are not alto.< 
gether free fromdifficiilty»and4niglitbe attended with emhapratot- 

ment. i - ft .. 

# 

480.—To obviate the objections above«|ttited by seme of the 
witnesses to the rale, it has been propos^4o form a ttfamber of 
skdleton corps; witb t|ie.view of substituthttg an officer from sucji 
corps in the place of a staff absenteei pb dn duty in his absenee; 
with the vie.w of obtaining a more full anope Of dection: Sir J. 
Nicolls thinks that such a plan would be ^^prefemblo to distress^ 
ing the corps, as they now are, by takitig ao mqny officers away^w 
!^irT. Rryncll—«th«it. “ it would br a gOpd arransretnciit, inasntur.h 
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as it woiild tend to tbe efficiency of the corps.” Sir J. Malcolm 
gives his opinion in favour of the plan, and offers the following 
sttggestioq, in regard to tlge mode in which it should be carried 
into effect, in the subjoined extract from his evidence: " V'arioiis 
modes have‘been proposed as to the construction of such corps ; 
the most practicable appears the formation of corps of officers 
without men, from whom vacancies caused by appointment to the 
staff could be filled, who might be employed on the staff, aiy| ivlicn 
not so employed would serve with the regiment by whom their 
services were most required. Tliese wflicers would, in short, be 
disposable in any way, though they would rise in unattached 
corps. There are fewer objections to tliis plauithan any other ; 
for it could in no degree disturb the regular rise of other corps, 
or produce those inequalities of promotion that most result from 
filling the vacancies made by nominations to the staff in the regi* 
ments to which they belonged. The unattached corps which 
have been proposed need have no ensigns, the seniors of that 
rank in the army being promoted into them as vacancies 
occurred; it would be formed, in the first instance, as an aug¬ 
mentation.” 

431.—Sir. 11. Scot is also in favour of the plan; but Lieiit.-col. 
Fielding has stated a.s an objection to it, that it would be 
• placing ”^tbe officers of the skeleton corps in a very disagree¬ 
able situation, to be liable to be handed about from one part to 
another, and froth'one corps to another;” and Col. J. Mudro 
states the objections to the plan contained in the subjoined 
extracts from his evidence; “ 1 cpnsider it to be a very unmili¬ 
tary plan, and extremely diflScult of execution: for instance, a 
skeleton regiment must be composed of the same number of officers 
in the several ranks as thp other regiments, in order to have 
tlie same chance of promotion with thein'i‘ As a regular regiment 
consists of five captains, eight lientenants, and four ensigns, and 
as most of the officers absent on staff duty and furlough are from 
the higher ranks, it would be almost impracticable to form 
skeleton regiments that should supply the exact number absent, 
because there are probably as many captaius absent as lieutenants 
fiid ensigns. Then, with regard to the milihiry principles, the 
officers of the skeleton regiments would have no corps of men to 
which they would be permanently attached ;* they would be move- 
able from oue regiment to another of the regular army, according 
to the casualties of the service, and therefore would have no 
motive to attach, themselves to any particular corps, or make 
ihemselves acquainted with the character of the men belonging 
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to the corpt to which they were only temporarily attached. If 
there should he a deficiency of officers in any particular regiment 
to any oonsiderfble extent, officers i^ight be appointed with as 
much propriety to supply that deficiency from a regular regi¬ 
ment, where there was a greater number of officers, as from a / 
skeleton regiment.** 

432.-<-Capt. fialmain appears to advocate the plan of skeleton ' 
corps. 

433^Sir H. Worsley recommends that certain irregidar corps 
of cavalry and infantry should be regimented, and Uiat coq>s of 
officers should be formed to provide for a portion of the staff 
designated by ^^m. • 

434. —The difficulties which appear to be in the way of the 
plan of skeleton corps are stated in another of the replies to the 
Bomrd's circular. 

435. —To obviate the objections which attach to tlie skeleton 
plan, it has been suggested that the pressure upon particular 
regiments, occasioned by demands for the staff, might be obviated 
by« regulation to the effect, ** that where an officer has been 
absent for four or five years from his regiment on staff or other 
employment, his place should be filled up by an effective officer, 
and be promoted in every grade of rank, up to that of lieutenant- 
colonel, with the officer who stood next below him in Bis regiment 
at the time he was appointed to the staff.’* Sir J. Nidolls thinks* 
that such a plan ** wfiuld be an expensive usrangement for the 
service, though beneficial to the individualand that it is 
liable to the objection of occasioning an irregularity of promotion 
which would make it ** very'unacceptable to the army af large.” 
Lieut.-Col. Fielding appears to consider a plan of thif descrip¬ 
tion as liable to this objection : ** If several officers were taken 
Mm one regiment to this staff duty or civil duty, the rapidity of 
promotion of the junior ranks in that regiment would be much 
greater than in a tegiment whose officera were not taken for that 
permanent duty j and 1 do not exactly, see how the difficulty is 
to be obviated.” Col. Dickson is of opinion, that if the staff, 
particularly ** the civil branch^of it, (the (|||^[Bmissariat, &c.) could 
be removed from.the effective, strength,^! would be .jjesinible;” 
asid €apt. Mncan* that *' the staff, on a l|jii4uced ac^e, might be 
borne on corps as sfipernumeraries, ^cept officers,,employed *on 
actual military staff duty,” and that 'V those attached to political 
situations, to the commissariat, and all duties unconnected with 
the military profession, should be borne, as supernumeraries, pn 
corps; and , upon the occssion of coips taking the field,, such 
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officer* sboald riot be allowed to leave their civil daties, and reap 
the advantages of military command.” Sir T. Rcyneil—that ** if 
tlie arrahgemcDt for the commissariat,” which' l^ears the officers 
upon the strength of regiment, ** could be altered, it would be 
advisable, so as not to deprive the army of so many officers 
but be would not recommend such an alteration for the pay 
• department Lient.^rol. Watson is -of opinion that ** many of 
the apporntments might be filled, as in the Britisli service, by 
persons hon>m‘ilitary.’’ 

436.—Sir John Malcolm thinks that ** the pay department 
ahould be separated from the army.” He remarks in another 
pl^ce as follows: ** I must place under the head^of civil staff the 
auditor-general’s department, paymasters, collectors, magistrates, 
or other officei^, continued permanently on civil duties. All 
persons appointed permanently to this branch should be struck 
off the strength of the corps to which they belonged. Their 
promotion should cease, and they should retain no further claims 
upon tibe military line than that of a right, at the stated period, 
to the pension of the rank they held when they were nominated 
to the civil stafi*. Any vacancy caused by the transfer of an 
officer to the civil staff should be filled up by line and not regi¬ 
mental promotion. It will be but just to the meritorious officers 
now in this'branch to give them two or three years to make np 
‘their optito, whether they will remain in it, or return to the 
military line of the service.” * 

4!)7.—Major Wilson re.conimends that the civil staff should 
be a distinct service, by the ** formation of a general and ord¬ 
nance dommissariat, on similar principles to those in His Ma¬ 
jesty’s sA'vice. 1 

438. —Lieut.-col. Colebrooke is of opinibn that officer^ appointed 
to the stall’ ** should invariably be taken,pff ihe strength of thbir 
regiments without prejudice tb, their promoUen/* 

439. —Sir W. K. Grant thinks that there should be a separate 
•ervibe for the duties of the stud, commissariat, building depart¬ 
ment. arid such like. 

, ‘440,—Lieut.-nol. Mayne is of'i^uiion that '** the'establishment 

^European officers present with Native corps should he kept 
riarite ebmj^ete* than has been the case of late ye^fs, by a pra- 
metlQii in lieu of officers appointed to the staff.” 

: HHI.-tCoI. Stannus thinks that “ perhaps it might be found 
adyisabie to have separate establishments for the commissariat, 
bamck, and other branches connected with the military depart¬ 
ment.” 
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442.--In aaotber of the replies to the Board's circular, the 
difficulties in the way of a separation of tho civil staiT, on aeooqnt 
of its naeqsal operation upon promotion* are atated and coo> 
sidered. * 


THE IMPERIAL PARLIAMENT OF GREAT 
BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 

The arro^ancy of the English, Scotch, and Irish lords is. not 
equal to that of the knights, citisens, and burgesses of England, 
Wales, Scotland and Ireland, in legislating for British colonies 
and other dependencies, which are not represented in the Biritisli 
parliament; for* the lords seem really to think that they have 
some hereditary rights of legislation; but every commoner is 
constantly reminded that it is only as the representative of his 
constituents that he is a member of the parliatnenc, and he feels 
himself specially charged with the care of their interests; the 
very soul of his parliamentary existence is the natural right of 
man to make those laws by which he is to be bound. 

By the constitution of England, the consent of the people is 
nccessaiy to make all laws binding, therefore a fair legitimate 
representation of the people is absolutely necessary to constitute 
an effectual legislature for any part of tlie British empire; and 
wherever this constitutional and legal representation ’s wanting,* 
no law can be madepevery mandate issued^^p a usurpation of 
power, and consequently, no tax can be levied without manifest 
robbery and injustice; indeed, even the English law abhors the 
idea of taking property from freemen without their ovn free 
cousent: it says, it is iniquitous that freemen ehuuld jiot l|ave 
the free disposal of their own effects; whatever is iniquitous 
cannot be made lawful by any autlmrity on earth, for jit is con¬ 
trary to the:eteriiol supreme law which divides good from eviL 
1’lms, in every point <rf view, the making of laws for the subjects 
of any part of the Briliflh empire, without their own participation 
and assent, is iniquitous, and therefore unlawful; for though Uie 
purport of any law so made, be in'itself, perfectly just and equi¬ 
table, yet, for want of the necessary legad fonnalities of repre¬ 
sentation and assent, it becomes unjust and intquijLooii^ therefore 
unlawfuL 1? the inhidiitants of one .part of .the empire might 
determine a question, or enact a law for the peculiar advantage 
only of that ^e part, though to the manifest detriment and 
injury of another part, without the representation of the lattor, 
the former part would be made judges in Ihtiir own cause, whieh 
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would be partial, not equitable, therefore iniquitous; for even an 
act of parliament made against natural equity is void in itself, 
because the laws of nature are immutable, and as such, they are 
the lawa oi laws. ' 

When the kings of England conquered Wales, and annexed 
that country to England as a principality, then Uie Welsh sent 
their own representatives to the parliament in England, and 
therefore they became bound by the acts of that parliament, even 
though not specially named in the acts of the parliament. In 
like manner, the people of Calais sent their own representatives 
to the parliament in England, and were, consequently, bound by 
the acts of that parliament. The sovereigns of England also, 
unjustly attacked and conquered the people of Ireland; but, as 
in Wales, and at Calais, the conquered people bad a right to the 
same constitutional privileges as the people in England itself, 
although England was the seat of empire. The true constitu¬ 
tional mode of connecting British dominions, that are otherwise 
separated by nature, is only by means of the crown; the people 
of each portion of the empire have a right to govern themselves 
by their own laws, which requiring the assent of the same sove¬ 
reign will have a sufficient degree of uniformity of object to 
ensure the public good. The respective parliaments of the two 
islands wei% entirely independent of each other; they sepa¬ 
rately graftted supplies, and they respectively enquired into the 
application of thaw grants; they each had a distinct economy 
and an entire independence, yet they were firmly united in 
allegiance to one head. After ages of wars, peaceably by in- 
heritadho, the king of Scotland bhcame king of England, and 
thus the^rown of Scotland was united with the crowns of Eng¬ 
land and Ireland on the head of one rcinmon sovereign, to de¬ 
scend by the same rule of succession through future generations; 
however, Scotland retained its separate nationality; the Scotch 
court removed to London, but the Scotch parliament remained 
at home, quite distinct from the parliaments in England and in 
Ireland. At length, England and Scotland united themselves 
together into one kingdom, their parliaments met together and 
jmijBgled themselves into one body; and a century later (he king- 
dfim of 6reat«Britain united itself with the kingdom of Ireland, 
•hd the parliaments of the sister islandsimixed themselves np 
witi) each other into one body. 

British dominion will continue to extend itself as long as 
liberty and justice are duly maintained. The legal mode of 
extending the oonititution to countries detached from the British 
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istcs» is, by leaving to tbe people of each separate stale their own 
rightful power of malting their own laws: for, the parliament 1>f 
the United Kingdom of Ureat Britain and Ireland, cannot he 
esteemed a competent legislature to judge of the righl|ll^of any* 

- colony or othe/ territory whose people are not repre^Ohted in'' 
that parliament. There is no obligation w'batever on any colony 
to conform itself to the will of any sovereign, or of gny paidia-' 
ment whatever in which it is not directly represented, for whCre 
there is no authority to ordain, there is no obligatiob to obey; 
justice requires that the colonies shall be governed abcording to 
the established principles of the constitution and known laws of 
the empire. Kvery British colony has been settled as nearly as 
possible on the constitutional form of government which is enjoyed 
by all persons in the mother country, every British colony long 
enjoyed its constitutional right of a separate legislature, and 
every British colony has an inalienable right to maintain its oi«v 
liberties. Nothing but the free grant and assent of the people 
gave the laws force originally in the mother country, and wherever 
they are introduced, nothing but the free assent of tbe people on 
the spot can possibly render them legal, just, and binding; there¬ 
fore, no newly acquired territory can be bound by any law of the 
English parliament, without such manifest injustice and iniquity 
as must render null and void all such pretended llaws; for, \S 
they were admitted,^they wouM render all the rights of the 
people entirely uncertain and unfixed, whicll is odious to the 
law. For the parliament of Englaiitl to impose the laws of Eng¬ 
land, or any one of its own pets, as law upon any coloni^ or any 
other country is tbe highest possible injustice and iniquity. 
Nevertheless, bow distinct soever the set'eral colonies and pro¬ 
vinces of Britain may seem to be in, point of situation, as well as 
in the exercise ^ a separate legislative power in each, they are 
yet firmly united by the crown, so as to form one vast empire, 
which will never be divided if the safe and honest policy be 
adopted, of maintaining the British constitution immolate in qU 
parts of tbe empire; for it is a system so natural, so beneficial, 
and BO engaging to tbe geperalily of mankind, that by tbe same 
means we might hold the empire of tpe worId|; ,to do«BiiB,‘it is 
Q«ly necessaiy that the laws of uatnral equity, justice, and li¬ 
berty shall be strictly observed, and the abomthation of political 
servitude be abolished. When any person becomes subject to 
Britain, then that person naturally. conatitutionaBy, and legally 
inherits the rights of a Briton; his snWmissiop places him under 
the protection of the constitution, but even natural eouitv does 
Fant India Mag. Vot. vm. No. *14, Julg, o 
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not >pemil the inferior rights of property to be alienated without 
the consent or fault of the proprietors thereof; much less can it 
permit alienation, annulling, or changing of a nation*s most 
\vuladi>le inheritance, the laws of their country, without the due 
eoQsent of the people themselves. ” 

A parliament cannot exercise a sovereign legislative power 
OTor any people whatever, who have not their own due share of 
power in that parliament; neither can a people be induced to 
submit themselves implicitly to a parliament in which they have 
no share of power. The very nature of a parliament limits its 
pow^r to its own constituents} they send their representatives to 
answer for themselves, but not to domineer ovei^unrepresented 
colonies ai^d nations of whom they know nothing whatever, with 
whom they have no connexion or sympathy, but who are aliens 
to them in language, in religion, and necessarily also in their 
laws. 


THE COMPANY’S TiEVENUE COLLECTION-SYSTEM 
^ DESCRIBED. 

« 

The instances are so rare of individuals in the service of the 
East India Company, coming forward manfully and fearlessly to 
give a faithful and correct account of the abuses existing in the 
admittiatrative system of India, which we have so loudly and so 
repeatedly denounced, that it ds with unusual gratification we 
present our readers with the following extract from an excellent 
poem,-just published, entitled ** India/' by a young civilian/to 
which we briefly alluded in our last. The execution of the work 
is beyond all praise, and the feelings and motives under which it 
was dictated, will confer more lasting honour and credit on its 
aiftllor, than all the empty rank and wealth which the East India 
Cd'ihpany, or any other Company, could grant. Let the British 
government reed this, and bluah, that under* the cloak of its 
eanetioB and authority, such things are being continued to an 
extent of which they can form no conception; and that other 
abases of Uie existing administration, equally flagrant and iniqui- 
hSttf, are not moreireqnently brought to public notice, is attribu- 
6(hl6 entirely to the mercenary and dishonourable motives 
^'eind feelfngs of those, who as instriftnents and witnesses of the 
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system out of which they are created, [M»as«8B not the candour, 
the manlineasto the heart to out, ai the young ciTiUaii 

has (lone. 


• 

Now iBwk mol If a fitree fHnalii; boat 
WboM Liw wan blond, and cnitrlty th«‘ir bonot, 
Haftprcl with tlin nron^a of hir> uiiruntrnlliH] 

A r(»nqii«>rfld race ton bnitpjr to be bold—^ 

It each siirresMvp century that (mst 

Iiroiij;bt burduns more, and greater than the iaat, 

'Till the {nor alavea h<id nothing left to give, 

Biiathe mere ineai on which they strove to live—- 
If mind and body with th^ir torture bowed, 

Their feelings withered, and their aoula wire cowed, 
'Till miin, the noble imnge of hK God, 

Was scarcely belter thun the ground be Inxl— 
it for you to imitute their port, 

To plant yonr banner on the people’* henit 
To tear nway man’* earliest, dearest right, 

From honSst hands that worked but could not ftgbt, 
To m<tke their scheme the basis of your own, 

To wear the country's bosom to the bone. 

To exact the growing tribute ns it ends, 
tVitb alt tbe damning guilt It comprehends. 

As if man’s happiness were a pretence, 

Man’s worth) an estimate of pounds and pgqfe ? 

And when men fainted witli tbe loud tliey bore, 

And the vexed earth would yield her stores no more. 
Was it for yon to call^rrenrs a debt, 

To sell goods, bouses, all that yon could get, 

To strike amazement tbm' tbe heart o( home. 

And drive tbe starving wretches forth to roam 
Thro* winter’s rain or snmtnerN blazing dnj, 
Berause they pay not what they cannot pay ? 

And whci: e'en then your claims remain unpnid, 

Was it for you to use tbe prison’s aid, 

Imnuire the ruined man wiio never knew 
A fault but that of lahotiiing for you; 

Tear him from nil be kne« > and loves oh earth, 
Whate’er hbi Mgb do»XD , his bis shirtli. 

Take freedom front tbe sw 4ling bgiaat you’kp brolfis 
.fdd insult t/o misfortune's bitter itSoke, 

Until it please your high and mighty mind 
To loose the galling chains Hwas sin to bind,' 

And send bim with dishonour book again. 

To beg at liberty from belter men? 

And this not now and then—not here and there— 
But dwiys, and to tbonsande—every where. 
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THE GRANTS, AGAIN! 

' < 

OR, THE EXTREMES OF STUPIDITY AND FOLLY. 


i 


In the Government, there are two G rants^pleabant, agreeable 
•men in private life—nobody better; fall of fraternal affection, and 
addicted t6 piety and port*wine. 

Robert the Second, is going out Governor of Bombay. Herein 
is his cunning. Charles the First, (we mean, the First of the 
Grants,) remains President of the Board of Control; but, like a 
mupb more exalted personage, similarly designated, it is quite clear 
that be has already lost his head. Would it be believed that so 
much ignorance could be found in any collected body of thirteen 
commonly educated individuals, as has been displayed in the 
concoction of the new India Bill, if one did not know the fact^ 
The right honourable Charles Grant, (which rather surprizes us,) 
not knowing the world was round, imagined that every place east¬ 
ward of the Cape of Good Hope, must be some where in the East 
Indies; but the Liverpool merchants, who have seen maps and 
looked at globes, have discovered that Dantzic is fifteen miles 
farther East from Westminster, than the Cape of Good Hope. So 
that, His Majesty’s Commissioners for the Affairs of India, by a 
stupid, thivsk-hraded piece of ignorance, whirh the veriest, dirtiest, 
scamp of Stinkfvu'ilee would be ashamed of, have regularly 
thrown overboard the Act which they themselves obtained from 
the present Parliament in its last session, and which came into 
operathm only on the 22nd of April; stifling their own offspring, 


as soon ft the month is up! We beg our readers to turn to page 
369 of the sixth volume of this magazine, where they will find the 
Act at full length; and they will b** tally persuaded that it 
authorizes the import of tea from Dantzic. We trust, that, no 
new law will again close our ports against the delicious and fragrant 
herb, known in Russia by the name of flowery tea, and restrict 
the people of the United Kingdom to the use of large leaf coarse 
Bofaea, damaged with bilge water on a long voyage, and sery 
aanaty and dusty by long keeping. We know of no simple mea- 
siieby wnieb Parliament can so effectually promote temperance, 
as by keeping the ports open to a fair stipply olf tea of every 
deacription from every quarter, without regard to its bearings and 
distance, its latitude or even its longitude: without obliging every 
tea ship to work a traverse, to sail into a certain latitude before 


f ey run down thefr longitude, whether east or west, and to double 
e Hope, the Horn, or else either ^rope through the straits of 
^^^ellaft; or, penetrate through the Arctic seas. Alexandria, is 
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to the eastward of the Hope, and Porto Bello is to tlte westward 

of the Horn. Certainly it was the very intention of the framers 

of the existingjaw, that it should be.,lawful to import teas from 

Suez, and also from Panama. But, forsooth, if the sea made a * 

* 

breach in the isthmus of Suez or in the isthmus of Darien, and a 
tea ship was to take advantage of such a breach or canal by 
sailing straight home through it. instead of tosstCg her crew and-' 
cargo about the stormy seas of the Antarctic for some weeks, then 
the officers of customs, instead of congratulating her captain on his 
safe arrival by a passage hitherto undiscovered, would clap the 
King’s broad-arrow upon her. just as if he had got bold of a wreck, 
or of a sturgeon, or of a whale. The prerogative which allots the ' 
tail of a whale to the Queen, is now allowed to be barbarous, as 
Her Majesty has not so much occasion for the tail as she has for 
the head matter or the jawbone. However, should the 2200 
chests of tea imported into Liverpool, by too short a voyage, bo 
confiscated by the Lords of His Majesty’s Treasury, then the 
Queen will have a clearer claim on the cargo, as suitable, for her 
tea table, though it is not fit for the public market or the general 
consumption of the baser people. The broad-arrow makes it 
imperial tea. The royal household ask no qeustions. for con¬ 
science sake. Like the Queen, Mr. Grant will have a claim on 
the prize; the Tea would disturb his sweet slumOers; but the 
chronometers will enable him to ascertain what o’cldck it is at 
Greenwich, the next*time he awakes, to issiA*an order in council, 
or to frame a public bill. But, we believe that the India minister 
leaves such matters of mere^detail to the Secretary of the Board, 
and the Secretary who did these things, has doubled th% Cape of 
Good Hope, he was not out in his reckoning; bowevef, since the 
president is out in his longitude, and Macaulay is not here to draw^ 
up another Bill, and to gammon the house to send it np to Lord 
Brougham, but as Mr. Grant is on good terms with the Pope of 
Rome, the best thing he can do is to send to his holiness for a bull, 
altering the limits which his predecessors last fixed upon for the 
Indies. Mr. Grant, tnay remind his holiness of what he> has 
already done for Ireland;:and also tell him that during his ad¬ 
ministration of Xndia. he hasthe re extenided episcopaej^ and adopted 
•popery ! Purely the B'ope cannot‘r#tae ttt hiing the Capes of 
the Indies a fear Whiles closer to each other, especially as the 
people of Dantsio and of New York are heretics, quite out of the 
pale of the church. 

Thiajnist^e of Hia Majesty's ministers^ ought to rouse Par¬ 
liament from the lethargy into which it is sunk, and to cause the 
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iD^nibers to look into tbe tea qneation, and aee it there u any 
reason, 'Wliy it should not be imported iroro any part and in any 
vessel, even jin a junk, transhipped if they please abSuez, or e»en 
ajt Dantzie, for where can be the harm^ Jf it suits the thirsty 
artizan, to import tea from Rotterdam instead of gqi from Sche- 
daiB, where can be the injury to the ship owner or the capitalist 
the only objfction can be, (hat one ot the links of the longefaainot 
the domestic monopoly of the land owners would be iractttred; and 
that every concession to the liberty of trade is a step towards the 
repeal of the Corn-Law, which imposes heavy taxes on the poor, 
for slight temporary advantages to the rich. 

Bat, what a ministerial mistake this is. No one i»ver suspected 
that the Grants would discover the longitude, but, when tliey 
were off the Cape, C'liarles was quite old enough to know that he 
was to the west ot Dantzic. At all events, he has convinced his 
colleagues, that, infuture, they must nut trust to him to look out 
alone for the longitude; but they must put a steady smart hand 
into his watch: the right honourable gentleman may do lery well 
to take the height of the sun, at noon; but, as soon as the watch 
IS set, on goes the night-c.ip, and he ne\er thinks about where the 
ship goes to; in fact he is a mere line weatlier bird, all his life he 
has been, as it were, nimiing duun the trades, merely shitting his 
s4in sails, ur^ at most, only like a Dutch Imliaman,{takingin a single 
reef for fear of a squall in the night, to a^uid turning out. 

We commenced this article, hy adopting what the John Bull 
has said; and we coiulude it by a quotation from the St. James's 
Chronicle, concerning the lied-tape MinistersWhoever 
complimented Mr. Charlts Grant, or Lord Palmerston, or Liurd 
Conyngham, upon the administrative talents <>f any of 
•Uieee men have supped from the public siv>>*n and pap*jb«at, tbq 
whole substauce of their animal being! there is not an ounce, a 
scruple, a dram, a grain ot one of them, that has not been con¬ 
tributed by the public boun'v, and yet it is to be seen, how little 
we hove got for our money.” 


, THE Ciry OF PALACES. 

So the ueiie, »«> formed for joy ; ^ 

So curst tbr tyrants tbat deiiiro).>-b'u’£^ Certniih, 


In nature nothing more exhilarating! just landed at Chaundx 
pani ghauti aad the aspect of the ** City of palaces,” atil) as 

r chanting as a chapter fi'om die '*Thujie!UHi anti Ono Tales.,' 
ery thing sc new', and beiausc new, thcreiore so interesting, i 
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could dream away an existence in the emotions the region has 
called up. Two hours before noon, and yet so tensible is the heat 
from the scathhag rays of the already'blazing sun, that>l am bent to 
earth with lassitude and enervation. Oh for a breath from the dreary 
andVold shored of my own England ! My energies are gone; 1 have 
scarcely strength to raise my pen towards the ink, to tell you the. 
situation in which I am plunged : main alhns. I have just landed 
at Chaund-paul ghaut, and having reached under the shelter of s 
huge canopy, which I am directed to consider as a sample of native 
ingenuity, formed from a single leaf of the palmetto palm.—1 have 
reached, I repbat, my friend ** ♦**8 carriage, which from an ?arly 
hour, has been in waiting for me; the blinds studiously sealed so 
as to exclude the minutest particle of the sun’s light, and the 
roof covered with matting, kept in a constant state of moisture : 
and am on my route to the most attractive and European station 
of this splendid capital, liz. C'huwringhee. The interior of the 
carriage, is darker than a dungeon ; so, as to describing to yon 
the beauties of the drive would he a work of must absolute fiction. 
My friend’s conversation has thrown a spell however over time, 
and the horses are pulled up, lam arriied before ^ thought we 
could have emerged from the first angle. The mansion has *n 
superb exterior, it ii a square, lofty, massiwH architectural pile, 
surrounded by successive tiers of balconies and verandas, supported 
on beautifnl columns of the^corinthian or composite orders. It 
is embellished too by a handsome portico, which having penetrated, 
through a magnificent, cold, marble vestibule and 
ih' k suite of spacious and sumptuous saloons. The floor ,' 
floor of the hall, is covered with that delightful 
matting, and thence the footsteps over it are 
so altofseleat, that a further effect is produced to enhance the 
voluptuousness iu which senses are steeped. But, nothing 
Eabhcrr so much at'mhpti^ so, m a few rapid words, I shall tell 
ihkt the Cl^ilingl with chandeliers andipnnkas, the 

trails divided between folding doors, mirrors, and Venetians; the 
y^teral bound^ieaof thc apartment literally studded with ottomans, 
and that would do honour to the C«rand 

. f^ignCr.^J$t]ai^^*fl^t{ « dozen Kitmigars, just analyze the fea> 
fl^m^^^nd countenance; see a white rpbe of the 
ol^rMtknd/iSwtotteiMW^ pink, blue, yellowcrimson 
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tat^n drawen, landali in the place of shoe*, and then the turban so 
fanciful and picturesque, a j^ink one, for instance, set off by a ban¬ 
deau of silver lace! and, noiv, do look at the creatures smile! he 
is a Mussulman, that you discover at a glance; born under the 
laeridians of London or Paris. A mni pronounced, as it is he 
*ts avolupUtury in the most expressive signification of the term. 
Ijlow different from the Hindoo There is one palling to and 
fro the liglit and ornamental cords of the Punkah. For hours, 
he has been at that lazy operation. Now, watch the distinctions 
in l)is form, the physiognomy of the Moorman. ^What a being ! 
By my soul, I believe him unmoved by a single impulse worthy 
the name of passion. Speak to him ; he is neither Bobilla, noi 
j^fghan, every inch a Bengallee, docile to servility, abstemious to 
frugality, poor to destitution; timid, passive, smiling, treacherous! 
in the very heart of British civilization, reduced by political 
tyranny to the most woman-like species of barbarism. So much 
to the honour of the rule of England in Asia ! But how abomina¬ 
ble prosy 1 am. Von must wish roe at the Antarctic. I have 
not. however, told you a twentieth of the delights, with which toy 
^rain is whirling. Which, among the gods of antiquity, is it, 
represented with his finger on his lips f W^at a lesson for those, 
who in the sad prellicament of myself, have lost half their wits 1 
Yet, have patience with me, beautiful Isabelle; you know what 
an unfoxtunate Kaleidoscopic mind Hiave; and, more unfortunate 


atillf how my pen keeps time with its rapid and ete 
^ All the ladies (1 am completely ensconced liy 1 
awfolly for tiffin; ten to one yon donH know^ 
Tiffin is an elegant interpretation of that gtrot^ 
People in India could not cat htndkMHT'to 
dom: but as to tiffin, it is the 
d^* The term tiffin, includes 
cilion of variety in the catalogue ^ 

te^lnnoh, soareeiy to touch, the 
before yon; bat the supporition 
immense distances. It is the 
mnels in. Kijg^t 1 wear ont the tiffin 
Wt the conao; and in the mean 
■mnour of drinking to yon iii 
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«parkling A. L. E. ” The challenge no aooner given is accep^Ad., 
and Mrs. very plausibly may be supposed to rise rather jo¬ 
cularly from table , when eight, ten, perhaps twentyliumpers of 
Hodgson, have^leiit die magic of their eihilaratiug aid to resusci¬ 
tate her drooping powers. Mrs. P. is a delightful woman! so fat, 
fair, but. hush !—forty, she is not; at least no symptoms, not a* 
line of care, not a wrinkle, redolent; 1 swear to you, with smiles 
and blushes. Of all society in the world, society in Indiaf is the 
most bete and unendurable. Such forms, such punctilios; it would 
be as easy to learn the rules of the House of Commons. Invite a 
party to your house; ask Mrs General A. and Mrs. Major B. bat» 
lead Mrs. Major before Mrs. General, to the place of honour: 
and, oh! fire and flames of vengeance descend upon your head. 
The General A. mould lead Mrs. General from your house that 
lustant, and do not think I offer you any exaggeration: this is 
fact, fact, having actually taken place at Madras. But, speaking 
of Calcutta, which par excellence is the ** City of Palaces,” 1 never 
knew but one musical lady there The rest, could not sound a 
note on the piano for the world, it was so long since they had 
given op practice; the heat, the excessive heat, ^as such an 
obstarle: and then, th^ nursery, tbeir case was the hardest imagin. 
able.” Dear, sweet, intellectual beings, that can toy away life 
before a mirror; sorting over finery, and scolding, or diverting in 
' the idle prattle of their ayahl! Mrs. C— ’s beauty, of course 
4si tf anwendenii; celebrated too for her connoisseurs^ip ilt painting, 
eonld not the English school, would rather undergo 

pmfgatory, than huve the Helen,” even of Westall in her house. 
ISxqiitsite sAleottmi I nothing less than a Claude, or a Domeni- 
cbimi»inra Candktfl; superb taste, prodigious sagacity. Now, 
lisM^^ view of Ihe by Canaletti; beautiful to excem of 

' soft, delh>ioOiil;^'iltil^|Ri, is brouf^t for the verdict of Mrs. 

: for the object, Uls|llpt( d, tbgCthe artist, is no more than 
4|pr own Tnqper, Mrs. C. oaftApt endugre^ it. Thoopieture, to use 
Eer own words, “ iS thoroughly defboiite.”. By Minerva, the 
women of Calcutta have fine souls, you would say so, did you take a 
drive in the evening round thwcourse,and attendingthe spot allotted 
tvsceduritfg the week td the public perforraancerfif the band; deseeOd 
firoil your equipage, and enjoy the Sweet converse of their yet 
jsweetcr ..heir ideas ^ But, be 
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sure yuu wear a red coat with a couple of golden epaulettea, or 
that you are iu the civil service, with at leaat the rauk of a tea 
years, standiag, otherwise ^ou will he , utterly “trotted off,’’ an 
iwligibk of the most hopeless caste. But,more of the ladies 
another time. JMy first evening at Calcutta w4s particularly 
sombre. I was neither interloper, nor griff, but a mere wayward 
fanciful being, travelling the world over for personal gratiBcatioii. 
At tenat night wc rose from dinner; coffee, and livjuors succeeded, 
but with these swept away the residue of the enchantments of the 
evening, livery one was thoroughly ennuymx, myself not Ih 
least; and in vain 1 attempted to render thcinonibnt less tedious, 
by reference to topics of the most general interest. “Topics of 
tlie most general interest,” however, vt'ere the least adapted to the 
singularly obtuse intellects of this singular society. Turning to 
a civil servant, 1 remarked, that the political condition of Europe 
was as critical as that of India seemed anomalous, and he re.sponded 
by assuring me, “ that the offices of judge, collector, and opium 
grower, were so onerous that no'other subjects occupied his atten¬ 
tion whereupon, being on my left flanked by a remarkably 
handsome, dark moustachioed captain, 1 addressed myself to him 
also, by observing, that of all men of the day perhaps there was 
not one so admirably chosen as the present governor of that Pre¬ 
sidency ; to this, 1 had no sooner given utterance, tlian the captain 
literally raved. I saw my mistake, ^ut like many a general after 
the battl^, w'hen it was too late, I took my hat, and pleading 
illness, was dVf before a v oicc could be raised entreaiih'g luS td 
s^ay. Bid 1 repent the rashness ? impossible! it w;as to allow of 
my being ravished by a nig^ of unimaginable splendpur. There 
waa„a breeze, a breeze afloat, and 1 rushed onward till 1. reached 
the very margin of the waters* Beautiful ilooghly ! 1 Jbear the 
of thy waves, as at that hour they lay all hare th: -the 
warm moonlight. I wandered on along the whole extent of the 
esplanade ^jthe hour was so calmV.thb'palace of tlm governor looked 
gorgeous, and told of the pomp and sovereignty' that reigned wtlhiB ; 
f passed hastily in front of the T^pwn Hall, and then, the Supreme 
Court; the first, invoked my admiration; but the latter, shabby, 

dilapidated, gloomy, shewed how far it was regarded as the 

radius at war with the spirit of-all surrounding objects. I mardied 

psn, I not wearied ; there was the Custom House, and almost 

1 ^' ' . ■ 
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attacUed toit,;tbe residence of the old deceased Commodore; tUen^ 
there was Garatin’a Jdhiidings. then the splcfudid Uurkaru esta* 
blisbmeiit, fnrtiflBr on Tank iSqaare, and ^ Moaument to the 
gallant Ochterlony; while in the distance to the left, ^the long, 
beautiful, line, yclept the Writers’ Buildings. But, hist! hist! 
a serenade ; I hear the tones of a guitar I Adieu! morej perhaps, 
to-morrow ! 


MILITARY TYRAN NY IN THE INDIAN ARMY. 

In our last nuinher, we published the congratulatory addreseet 
of tlie military masonic lodges in the Madras Presidency to that 
long persecuted officer Colonel Smytbe of the Cavalry, on the 
full and honourable acquittal he had obtained of the foul charge 
preferred against him by Sir Robert O’Cullaghan, the Coni- 
luander-iii-chief; and sought to be sustained by conspiracy and 
perjury. We bad at that time received from India very volu* 
uiinous papers relating to that extraordinary proceeding, to the 
libellous remark made by Sir Robert O’Callaghan in general 
orders on the acquittal, and to the universal disgust and dis* 
satisfaction felt throughout every branch of tko Indian army at 
a line of conduct so scandalous and degrading on the ^art of his. 
Excellency, and his seeming determination, in utter disregard to 
every principle of honor and justice, to scrtfdh with the arm of 
his power, a band of official unwortbies in every combination to 
work the ruin of any honourable character obnoxious to tiliem. 
From these papers we had intended to cull plentifully for our 
present number, but recent arrivals from* Madras^avfhg inua> 
dated our table with further letters and documents, relating to the 
•otttrqgeous course still pursued by the Commander-in-chief, undef 
the secret guidance of the Adjutant General and Judge Advocate 
General, in regard to Colonel Smythe, and the vile means em¬ 
ployed against him ; as well as in regard to the quickly following 
trial of another officer of tha|t army* also a victim to foul confeder 
ration, and these papers beii^ ul a nature so serious as to Involve 
very high parties.in and about I'ort St. George in^atters of 
imsst grave aoeusation; we require mofe time for their considera¬ 
tion than the period ihr publication now allows. 

In the case of Ensign Hiern some time ago, we refrUfhed from 
publishing mtich that we considered of a nature to refl<ict the ut¬ 
most disgrace on Sir Robert OH’allaglian, because we were led 
to understand the Court of Directors had d^^cided there to inter¬ 
pose their authority, aud to terminate the iuiquitiuus ^stem to 
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which that young officer was sacrificed. His unfortunate death 
of a broken-heart while under the suspension to which head¬ 
quarters s& tyrannically an'id cruelly subjected in the face 

' of two acquittals by the Court which tried him* alone, stayed, if 
we may believe what we then beard, the transmission of such a 
.. dupatch to the Madras Council as would have caused Sir Robert 
O’Callaghan to observe more delicacy and caution for the future, 
in interfering with and commenting on courts-martial proceed¬ 
ings and judgments. We regretted this at the time, for the sacri¬ 
fice of that individual officer’s life, rendered such a dispatch the 
yfgre urgently called for; and we had reason to think from what 
we heard of Sir Robert’s ofiicial qualifications afid habits, and of 
the dispositions of those by whom he has been in all things 
directed since the death of bis military secretary Colonel Lynd- 
say, that the evil system would be persevered in until the army 
might be brought into the discontented and agitated state in 
which all late letters and arrivals 4herefrom now represent it 
to be. 

The several general orders on the recent trials of Captain 
M’Donald of the Cavalry, at Hydrabad—of Colonel Smythe of 
thie Cavalry at Yizagapatam—and of Captain Sprye, Deputy 
Judge Adigicate General, at Masulipatam, all rapidly following 
* each other, will, wc doubt not, excite some surprise in our 
military readers ^fven those, who from having served in India, 
know something of the infamy of the Madras head-quarter system, 
and who looks on the assembly of courts-martial; as something 
whiclashould be better than the mere calling together bodies of 
. fifteen honourable men to have them put to act on their oaths, 
and to the li^st of their judgments, in order that their decisions 
.n;iay be insultingly returned to them with a string of comments 
directly impugning by implication, not only their character for 
honesty, integrity, and impartiality, but for every principle of 
truth, honour, and justice, hy which as officers and gentlemen 
they were bound by the strongest of human obligations, to con¬ 
sider and to decide on the matters and questions submitted to 
thiem, 

^ i 

That i^lllnq, of these courts-martial, particiriarly those of Mr. 
Ilieni, Colonel Smythe, and Captain Spry^, must lead to ptfrti- 
i^lar investigation by the authorities in this country, we are per¬ 
fectly assfired, w seriously as the honour, the character, and the 
well-being of the Madras army stand affected by them. Our 
.^nfined limits hafve enabled us to give but one of them in this 
number, but in the heat we shall insert the others, with such re¬ 
marks atid opinions as the perusal of the numerous documents 
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with which they have been accompaniedi and the infamjr of ^e 
proceedings, may «eem to require. 


CRUEL TREATMENT OF A NATIVE FUNC- 

TIONARV. 

ilohu Sullivan, Esq., the late collector of Ooimbatoorj gave evi¬ 
dence before the Select Committee of the House of Commons, 
on the affairs of the East India Company, and made the foUdvin|; 
statement concerning the treatment of native civil functionaries. 

Since I left Coimbatoor, Ramia, who for 14 years was my 
chief native ofhoer in that province, he being the head sheMs- 
tadar of Coimbatoor, has been made a close prisoner in his own 
house, and kept under the custody of peons for many months, 
before he was made acquainted with the charges preferred against 
him, by people instigated to come forward against him, and who 
wished to get his place. This was under the authority of 
Mr. Thomas, my successor. Other instances of the same sort 
have occurred in the provinces of Tinneveliy and Tanjore, where 
the head native agents of former collectors were imprisoned in 
the same way by the coliector who succeeded to office. The 
bringing of the native officer to trial, depends upon the European 
collector-magistrate, and the European is bound to fiepprt to thq 
government that he has put the native into confinement; he is 
empowered to try, summarily, all offences d^inst the revenue, 
and all instances of bribery or extortion committed by any person 
under him, but be is prohibited from carrying his judgment into 
effect until it has been approved of by the board of reven^ t but, 
if the person whom he has tried considers himself^ aggrieved by 
any order or proceeding of the collector, under the ninth regula¬ 
tion of the year, 1^22, he is entitle<| 7 to appeal against it to the 
governor in council and tiie board of revenue; and the governor 
in council is anthorised to take one of tliree courses, via;., to grant 
the relief prayed for, to constitute a special commission for the 
trial of the appeal, or, to indorse the peMtion, that the petitioner 
is to seek his redress from the ordinary judicial tribunals: these 
tribunals are expressly prohibited from entertainijsg any suit 
jBfgainst the c^llector^ for any proceeding arising obt’ oif ibis regu¬ 
lation, except the petitioner shall proqi^e the indorsement from 
the governor in council; so, that, if the governor in cohncil shall 
refuse relief or to constitute a commijision and, give Ihe indome- 
ment, which has been the case in the instancq of Ramia, then Ibe 
petitioner is withont remedy. In the Madras territories' there 
is not any thing having the most remote resemblance our law 
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orxlAring; tlie writ of kaieat eorpui. Rodresa by appeal to a suit 
in the law courts it attended witk snob great difliealty, delay, 
and expense, that Lord Hastings has recorded'liis opinion, that 
** a suit in court, by a poor man, is a mere mockery.” The pre¬ 
sent practice of imprisonment before trial is rei'y reprehensible. 
It is a common practice amongst the inferior native servants to 
comhiiie together and conspire against the superior natiie oflicers 
as soon as the Kuropean collector quits his situation : this prar- 
tiee was followed in the cases of Tinnevelly and in Tanjore; and 
Coimbatoor is the third instance in which the moment the Kuro- 
Pfan collector left the province, the head native agent of the pro¬ 
vince has been tried and imprisoned ; though in two out of the 
three instances, the men so tried and imprisoned have at length 
been exculpated; in all these three cases, the new European col¬ 
lector abused his fiscal powers, by impriHoning the head confiden¬ 
tial native, the prime minister of his immediate predecessor. 

If the native officers are very corrupt it is entirely in conse¬ 
quence of our treatment of them ; for they have no interest in 
working for us, and therefore, whenever they can they invariably 
work against us. If we held out to the natives the same induce¬ 
ments as to Europeans the natives would be as honest as 
Buropeanij^ IJpnn all occasions of any native being imprisoned 
he shouldvhave a direct appeal to the governor in council; under 
the native egovemwents every native always enjoyed that privilege: 
this would not amount absolutely to a habeas, because it would 
not be imperatiio upon the government to order the release of 
such asperson, as a judge is obliged to grant a hubean corpus. At 
present,snative officers imprisoned by collectors, under Mimmar^ 
process, have no such appeal; every naitve may indeed present 
a petition to the government, but the government can only deal 
with such petitions through the medium of the regulations. 
Actually, a collector places a guard over his native assistant, 
and seizes all his bools and papers, and puts his seal upon his 
property; in the instance mentioned at Tinncvelly, it is upon 
record that the papers of the man were seized, and his person 
confined, before process was commenced; the same also took 
place in tfih <^e of the native functionary at Tanjore; and agaip. 
it was the case with respect to the head native agent at Coimfia- 
tore; In the cases of the two parties, who were declared inno¬ 
cent, one of them was confined previous to trial, and his property 
placed under attachment, the other was kept in confinement, 
after he had satisfied the judgment *, and in the case of Tanjore, 
’the commission of appeal awarded compensation to the hmOUfit ot 
almot 40/.. expressing an opinion at the same time, that no com- 
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pensation he could award, could rcimiuerate the men for ,tbe 
aafleriogs they have undergone from that proceae of the collector. 
Such ioiprisonfnents hare the efleot of degrading the prisoner 
beyond all expression in the eyes of the natives; no man of sensi¬ 
bility and riglu feeling can ever recover it. The native officer 
employed by mo was placed under surveillance by Mr. Thomas, 
my successor, ten days after I quitted the province; lie hag made 
an appeal to the government, and 1 have made an appeal for him 
to the court of directors : the Madras government took no notice 
whatever of his appeal; instead of ordering the process prescribed 
by the new regulations, they indorsed the petition to be frivolgjit 
and vexatious, liy which the man was left without any remedy. 
I cannot possibly tell how long he will remain under restraint, 
whether he will always remain under surveillance; his property 
was sequestered, and security was demanded of him, to the 
amount of 20,000/., all before the trial commenced; he is a man 
in whom I had the greatest possible confideuoe; nDles.s ho is 
convicted of the crime laid to his charge, his property which is 
now under sequestration ought to bo restored to him with in¬ 
terest; but from what passed upon the former occasion, with 
respect to the native officer of Tanjore, who got about 40/* 
damages, 1 suppose this will not be the case. Acceding to the 
existing law, Ramia, who is now under surveillance, aught to b6 
brought to trial, but these provisions and rf^ulatioiis have been 
entirely dispensed with in this instance, and therefore it is im¬ 
possible for me to say when he will be relieved from his present 
restraint. It is.no where staged upon what ground the laavs have 
been dispensed with. Ramia, when aggrieyed, made bi| appeal in 
the manner prescribed by law ; but the government, instead of com¬ 
plying with the three provisions of the law. upon the occasion of 
a native functionary appealing against the orders of a collector, in 
granting relief constituting a commission, or indorsing the petition 
to the ordinary tribunals; indorsed faia petition as “ Frivolous 
and Vexatious !’* 

Ramia, was tried by Mr, Thomas the qoHector, who was both pro¬ 
secutor and judge, by a summary process,, and the result of his 
trial under this" summary process, by this I'entl^eortn, was his 
conviction of embzsUng the revenue ,of about £800; it was an 
ex-pearte conviction ; he was sentenced to repay the aipqunt which 
be was said to have embezzled, with a fine of equal amount. I 
learn from persons who were present at the trial, that not a single 
evidence was confronted with Ramia .the court, neither W 
himself present in court at the time when the investigation took 
place: conseqiiently, he has appraled to the Governor in Council, 
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from this summary conviction, in the way pointed out by law ; hnf 
the Governor in Council, hps, against law, refused to allow thr 
ordinary law courts to entertain bis appeal. 

The executive government is not authorised to dispense with 
the law of appeal at its own pleasure, and therd is no similar 
' ihstance upon record; indeed, the government has in general 
sempulonsiy observed the laws, often to its own detriment: neither 
can die government at its pleasure remove a judge, if his decree 
should be displeasing, on that account; such a power has neier 
been exercised; two gentlemen were indeed removed from the 
haad-court, Mr. Greenway and Mr. Scott, because their proceeding 
in a case before them was not approved of in England. Uowevei, 
lately the Madras government has exercised the power of removing 
a judge, without assigning any reason ; but it is in direct contra¬ 
diction to the orders of the authorities in England; by which 
orders, the local governments are expressly prohibited from 
removing any civil servant from his office, withont a proper 
investigation. 

When Ranijaheard that people bad trumped up charges against 
him, he implored that those charges might be produced; and in 
the early part of the year 1829, I made the most earnest solicita¬ 
tions in hivhebalf, telling the government, that if the province ot 
*Goimbatoi% had attained a considerable share of prosperity, il 
was owing mainlytto bis talents and exertions, and that if any 
charges were to be (irought against him, they might be brought 
forward at onoe; but no notice was taken of these applications. 

In Jhnnary, 1830, I quitted the bitnation of collector of Coini- 
batoor, and five days after 1 had quitted the province, the charges 
were produced ; Ramia was arrested; kept in his own house under 
agnail of peons; all communication cat ott from him ; his papers 
were seized; his property was sequest^ied; and security to the 
amCunt of £20,000 was demanded', before he had been made 
acquainted with the charge against him. On the very day that I 
Bailed from Madras for Engl^, the first process against Ramia 
wan'issued. All the circumstances, which happened when 1 was 
‘tfl imiia, aje atated in the memomai that 1 presented on the subject 
W file court af directors: his own petitions are n,ow before the 
difoOtors. *■ ^ 

I havahemrd from many persons on the spot, that a great number 
of teoat serious alterations have been made in the system of land 
revenue by Mr. Thomas the collector, of his own authority, 
•arionaty affecUng the prosperity of the province and the right »t' 
inhabitants, 
i • 
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Hepliet to the ^Queries submiUed bjf^the, India Board..to Pattf 

Gordon^ Boq, * 

^ ( Cmtin u«d from Ao. 48, t 10,) 

In 1788, tbe free merchants at Catcntta continued to make 
strennous eiTorts to remit the fortunes acquired the^ civil and 
military functionaries of the Company by the me^um df the pro« 
duce of British India,on British built bottoms, direct to the Com:- 
pany’s own warehouse in London, and to be sold by tbe 
Company in its own hall, instead of coreHn^ a circuitous trade 
by foreign Europe and independent America; but, Load 
Cornwallis was shocked, and said The principle of regu^ 
lating commerce and the commercial regnlations of the Com*' 
pany have been indecorously arraigned by the free merchants, as 
if they considered themselves authorised to trade without rale or 
regulation, and agreeable to their ou'n conceptions of a free 
trade —that is, they thought they had a natural right to hire 
weavers and to pay them liberally for their work, to reward' them 
according to their industry and skill, instead of limiting them to 
the most scanty subsistence ; that they had a right to biiy piece 
goods at higher prices than the Company’s commercial gorernorf* 
counselldrs, judges, magistrates, and agents fixed as the 
assize price. * ' 

In 1793, in consequence of the decided stfpport given by Mr. 
Dundas to the free traders, private trade first became an b&jcct df 
legislative enactment, and the Company was compelled tointurease 
the exports of British manufactures and produce, and 0b bring 
home the fortunes of individuals. The '^Qouipany reludtantly ad^ 
mitted as a great innovation ott their muhopbly the trade with 
India, that, the surplus produce of India, beyond what (he ap* 
propriated capital of (lie Company o0ntd;bf4ng home, shbold be 
considered as the mCanS of transfmi4ng the foTInnee nf? the 
servants in India to London: hereby,^4he Cdlnpai^ lost their 
monopoly of the remittance of fundi from India, and {irivato 
traders stepped in ahd intbfeepted thlle fundi, which had liere« 
tofore been remitted eifter legalli^'through thej^^yatty’s 
treasury, of illegally Under the of fbreigii Hags. The 

charter act of 1793,*alBo provided fof a private export trade from 
London of British prodnee and manufactures, whereby tbe Com* 
pany said they were forestalled by (nrivate tradere in the eali^^ 
European goods in India! so that, their' three usual modes’of 
providing fduds for the Company'* homewMd investmeutf ffwe 
Halt India Mag. Vot. Vm. No. 44, July. • , 
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venae, remittance, and sales were no longer available, and the 
funds could be provided only by loans, on condition of paying a 
high rate of interest in JLondon, at the rate ,of half-a-crown 
for the rupee.' The private traders in India soon embarked a 
large capital in this new branch of trade, and built many excel- 
loht large ships; the house of Fairlie, Gilmore, and Co., at 
Calctftta, had a million and half pounds sterling afloat; the capital 
employetf in this trade was greatly augmented above its natural 
amount, by the necessity of bringing pepper, spices, &c., from 
the conntries of their growth to Calcutta for re-shipment to Lon¬ 
don. This unnecessary outlay of capital was imposed on Jlritish 
India when capital was the great want of the s^pte for political 
subsidies, military expences, and civil charges; and when capital 
was the great want of the people for agriculture, manufactures, 
and commerce. 

III. The system pursued by the Company, in the couduct of 
their commercial transactions in India, both in the interior and 
at the several presidencies may be more than divined by a re¬ 
ference to the diary of their factory at Surat, extracts from 
which, on the provision of the investment, were published by Mr. 
Rickards, formerly the chief secretary at Bombay, when he 
was a member of the House of Commons: in an appendix to his 
speeches Parliament, in 1813, on the renewal of the Charter, 
is a letter from another covenanted civilian, high in office, who, 
after describing the'jystem of the forced maflufacture of salt in the 
Sunderbnnds, exclaims, ** this is indeed making salt ont of the 
blood of the peopleThroughout all India, every mercantile 
transaiMbn is cramped by the arbitrary regulations of the 
Company^ The Company has taken the trade out of the hands 
of the natives, and left no meuns whatever by which these poor 
men can get a livelihood. The Company Axes its own assized 
prices on labour, on raw produce, and on manufactured goods; 
Ihey monopolize every thing to themselves, and there is no one 
to set bounds to them, no one to oblige the Company to fulfil its 
engagements with the weavers, winders, boilers, and cultivators. 
TltorCotttpatt 3 r *8 servants follow the example of the Company, and 
dread in the same steps; after they have gathered in the harvest 
Coinpauy, then they glean the fields for themselves. Itx 
Ofe^y^ village, street, and temple, wherever dny person will offer 
anydum whatover, for any exclusive privilege whatever, it is mo- 
nopoUnod and farmed out; a publican is taken into partnership 
frith l&o government, and invested with the roost extensive fiscal 
powers: even the making of cakes, and vending of lamp-oil in the 
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pagoda at Seringbam, are monopolized by the Company m its 
own exclusive privileges, and put up to auction and sold to .the 
highest bidder. ^ 

The Company's agents are careless of the prieps at Vhioh they 
buy and sell goods, and of the expense at which they transport 
goods from onb place to another; they live with the profusipn. of 
sovereigns; and, in spite of Utut profasion, they rapidly and oer-. 
tainly acquire princely fortunes. The best commenUry on the 
Company’s commerce is the continued violent fluctuations to which 
it ever has been and now is subject: factory after factory has been 
settled and abandoned, and one branch of trade after another has 
been monopolized, opened to its servants, and snccessively |pd 
certainly abandoned as a source of loss, and abandoned for the 
public to restore to health and prosperity, The Company’s first 
factories were on the pepper coast and on the spice islands, where 
millions of money were sunk; and where the insult inflicted on 
the nation at Amboyna has been exceeded by the base sale of 
Bencoolen, the Company’s own settlement, and the most ancient 
British settlement in India, to the Dutch, who continne to exceed 
the oruelties of their ancestors on families, who, for more Bum a 
century, have been subjects of Britain. 

The Company’s next occupation in India was that of conveying 
pilgrims to Mecca! this cabotage became unprofitable# and was 
abandoned to the servants of the Company > th^Company’s 
trading governors, eeunsellors, judges, magiiijj’ates, fiscals, am¬ 
bassadors, and factors, in their turn became too great for 
traders, and their place was spontaneonsly supplied by 
merchants, who sprang U(f, nobody knew how, between the 
feet of the colossus company and under the feet of its iristccracy 
of senior merchants, junior merchants, factors, and writers. 

Lord Cornwallis’s system of comparaBre jnstiee and libemlity 
was the mercy sbroko to the Company’s ignominious commercial 
existence in India. Every sncceeding year has witnetoeii private 
traders rivaling and opposing the Comqmny with increasing power 
and success. r 

Lord Wellesley most justly (ie8pised.the Company’sconunercial 
character, and he began to jaisc a reyfmto in India from mistoms 
on commerce : under bis governmenijlirery respeptaBle maritime 
commerce flourished in India. . 

Lords Minto, Hastings, Ambersti^ and Bentinok, have beheld 
with apathy, and even with exultation, the lan^id expiring comr 
merce of the Company, which overwhelmed India with debt, 
giving place to the vigoroas, animating, and d'holesontc comtae^O 
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of London* Li?erpooL and Glasgow* noarisbed by tbe redundant 
capital 4)f Bngland. 

The aystem pursued by the Company, in the conduct of their 
coamtnpoi^ transactions in India* cannot he mo're tbroibly ex- 
‘pressed* or more strongly reprobated* than by quoting the Com- 
pasy*s own panegyrick upim its own‘Be]f* from records of the 
.-General Court of the Projmetmrs of India Stock, where they 
‘ 'say*. Uhder Mr. Hastings, every resource* commercial as well 
as political* was combined; then* India agents were scarcely 
knownrtinder Lord Cornwallis* tbe number and influence of 
India agents increased; then* tbe commercial funds* as a re> 
sqprce to the Company* were diminished, and the Company had to 
send silver to India;—now, under the administration of Lord 
Wellesley, the Indian agents are numerous; and the distress of 
the Company abroad is great, and increases according as they are 
deprived of the resources absorbed in private trade, by means 
of which the funds of individuals are intercepted on their way 
to the Company’s treasury and employed; indeed, the truth has 
at length appeared, and now the avowed object is to introduce 
ships built in India 1—a measure which threatens tbe existence 
of the Empire abroad, and the Company at home i” 

IV. The practical effects of the union of government, with 
trade in In^a, are, nnmixed evil; in point of fact, the powers of 
‘government have been employed to place rival merchants under 
every possible upiair disadvantage iii tirade* and rivalry in 
trade has been -found to be pinduotive of a very undue bias 
to tbe proceedings of governsoent as a government* whenever 
rival merchants are concerned iif fact* the iuconvenmnoes to 
'the pnblif* which do arise fium the union of the two i^rations, 
dp outweigh the advantages to. ^e Company. 

, Kolo. eundeju popnlum imperatorem et portUorem esse , ter- 
nurum. 

.4 .Of all governments^ commercial aristocracy is the most tyran¬ 
nical, oppressive* and . odious. The subjects of thb mercantile 
Company’s sovereignty ever have been, and yet now are* sacri¬ 
ficed to .tite profits of the Company’s trading concerns. General 
fwinciplea of good government/^onght net to he violated on any 
nmopimt wlfhteyer* not even, if elects are statedm l^half of the 
vioktion of principles* for* it should be ceiaembered* that there 
iji dIcat in the world doable as many false facts as. false princiides. 
Inrthe whole range of history*;and in the whdle science of 
. government* no points are more dearly established .than that the 
machinery of empirtf must be simple to be durable; that a despot 
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cannot trade fairly, and that a monop^iat cannot judge juitly. 
Tbe practical effecta of the union of trtde and government dn 
India are full^ recorded by Burke, lyad more recently by Wellea'' * 
ley,^ RickardOi Tudrer, and Maoculloch, aa fdlaflro The inU> 
mation of a whdi from the Company’s rMutenl ta alerBya,.i»eeiv«d 
as a commaifd by the native manvlaetnrei^. and pimdacen.’’ 

It is quite clear that the manttfactuvara may he kapt in parpeluai 
bondage to the Company's aerrice j ih is eotspldbly arfbveisive of 
every principle of hope for public’good*” The .Company’s 
investment in India, during the last ten yeera may, in seme 
instances, be sakl to have been forced*” It is not in the 
nature, of thinp that the Company’s purchases can- ever be f«^|f ly 
made/' 

V. The system pursued by the Compuay, in the conduct of 
their commercial transactions in England, is detailed in papers 
and advertismnents published in England, and re-published* in 
the Government gaisettes in India: the Company’s proceedings, 
in their commercial transactions in England, has proved ex- 
tremely prejudicial to the general interests of Indian commerce. 

VI. The necessity of the Company efiecting a large remittance 
to England, without primary regard to profit, operates very de¬ 
trimentally upon commerce; but the extent of tliis detrimental 
operation upon commerce cannot be expressed in figures, it can¬ 
not be traced through all iu ramifications; howeven the indigo 
trade may be cited as a striking instance,«veTely noticing that 
almost every London house in-that •line has been mined' by the 
ruinous flnetuetifms of price caused by tbe'CompaDy’$*'blind and 
irresuUtible specttlatious in the drug.' 

A similar remittance could be conducted through private 
agency, and the eifects would be unmixed gQod» not merely to 
the finance and commerce of the British enspire} hut also .to the 
general interesto of the whole commercial worl4. 

The idea el remitting tribute in gqipde naturally produces an 
tndiff’erenoe concerning the price aD^HfiuaUty.of diose goods, for 
they are regarded as little more than a port of -package for the 
tribute. ... .. , ' ' 

Vil. jRemitunces to the amQan|bfof aeveial ndUions a year 
faave^ for ) century, been made Ihfipeen 9ng|au& and Ii^is, 
*and also between. 4ndia and Enphnd, by-frhoerer the law of 
England permitted, and in evSry legnl modu; the only obstacles 
are fimse which are common to luntttanees between bomtop 
and Ihihlin. The mode, when no better oi'seed, has been pn 
ingot of silver; (be terms need never have* been worse.thasi^ 
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freight, risk, and interest on the silver; however, by the Com¬ 
pany’s own shewing its remittances often have been eftectcd in 
goods at a mnch worse rate.. 

Remittances between the principal places of commerce in India 
and ^sia have been effected, for many ages, by private merchants, 
to any extent, with the greatest possible advantage in merchan- 
<dtse*—often of preckms comm^ities, as shawls and jewels, 
generally *also by bills, and always, at the worst, by means 
of gold and silver, conveyed in the most economical manner, by 
coolies, whose whole caste insnres their fidelity. On the other 
hand, the Company moves its funds from the villages to the town, 
thence to the cities, and again to the camp, with all the clumsy 
parade of Turkish tribute; the treasure chests being accompanied 
by cashiers, accountants, and guards enough to empty them by 
the expenses incurred on their journies. 

The operations of foreign exchange and remittance, as a dis¬ 
tinct or separate business, are conducted by the European mer¬ 
chants of Calcutta, Madras, Bombay, and Canton, certainly to the 
extent of ten million pounds sterling a year, and if there was any 
wantof tbentmost possible degree of regularity their business would 
cease. They are also conducted by the Armenian, Greek, Arab, 
Jew, Parsee, and other such merchants from Constantinople to 
Canton, an^y the Hindoo, Mahometan, Seik, &c. merchants, 
throughout 4he whole of India within the Ganges. 

The question is dimply what are the routes to, from, and in 
India, by which men and money can pass safely. 

In 1772, the current rupee, worth 24 pence, realised by the 
Compaif^’s investment but 15 pence,* and the unhappy natives of 
Bengal suffered all the evils of oppression and misrule by insatia* 

^ ble tyrant monopolists. Professor Macculloeh, in his commercial 
dictionary, under &e head of East India Company, says, truly, 
** It is well known to every mercantile man in London, that they 
are, at this moment, selling indigo that cost them 24 pence in 
India for 14 pence, incurring a loss upon the remittance of no 
loss than forty per cent.” Evidence in the self-same terms is 
before the Select Committee, and the whole mass of evidence 
tend., to confirm it. Hereby, frmn the acquisition of power, in 
ll^^even nntU the extinction (d the Company^ commerce in^ 
1832, we see the self-same result, sad it has •been invariable: a 
voyage on the Company's acoonn<^ always has sweated down the 
shilling to about seven pence half-penny. In muiy cases this 
result has been hid from Parliament, by means of advances, long 
credits, buying with iBonds bearing high interest, selling at long 
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Uatcs and low interest, variable and fictitions rales of exchange, 
and even by inoQtnprehensible fraudulently transactions between 
commerce and.territory. • 

VfIC. The funds required for territorial purposes in England 
could be regularly supplied, and the Gorernment efTectually se< 
cured from loss by bad bills, were the ejteoutiTe authority in India 
to cease to carry on trade. The means by which this could be* 
eflected are numerous. The rate at which it is to foe expected (hat 
such remittances could be realized, certainly never can be worse 
than a bullion remittance. 

IX. The present arrangements with foreign states, in regard 
to trade with^India^are glanced at in the appendix marked A., 
they are all anti-commercial; the Company’s single aim being to 
preserve its political existence by means^ of preserving a com¬ 
mercial appearance. The improvements which caii be suggested 
in those relations are—to unite the whole world into one com¬ 
munity, by means of the natural and indissoluble bond of mutual 
interest. 


There are not any benefits derived by the revenues of Great 
Britain from the present system for conducting the trade with 
India and China, which would be lost by a change of system. 

The vaunted benefit of collecting the custom and excise taxes 


on the import and consumption of tea, without ohargaeitber to the 
erown or to the nation, is as monstrous a fable as ever was 
invented in Leadenfiall or Bagdad. The c^n has to keep up 
the same custom and excise establishments as if tea was imported 
direct into every part of the United Kingdom. The nation has 

to carry the tea from London to the place of consumpIKon_an 

enormous charge on so bulky a commodity. The natidb is totally 
deprived of the use of real tea, for ir does deserve the name, 
when compared with the herb consumed in Rnsma. The nation 


also is at the expense of warehousing, for sixteen months, all 
the tea imported, at an enormous exjieiise for rent, and a great 
deterioration of quality. ^ . 

The excess of monopoly is, for a commercial nation, to allow 
only the chairman of the Bast In^ Company to deal with 
China, and eveq after he %as been out of thyt and every 

^ther market, in every article thal^et a rivak in the home 
market, still to uphfold his monopoff of tea, a primary necessary 
article of consumption, allowe'd even to the poor subsisted by 
a rate levied on their parish. Is it m regard to the interests 
of the stranger, lest a mere trader should drive too hard a 
bargain ^ith the Chinese, that the least economical comqiereisf 
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agent in the world is employed to invest the capital of Britain 
in China, to exchange the woollens of Britain for the tea 
of China. . * ( - 

. The Company boasts the benefit which the people of England 
derive from the present system of oondncting th<;) patronage of 
India and China j to preserve their pomp and royal state, the 
thirty tyrapts of Leadenhall turn an imploring look to the people, 
and with coward hearts and false tongues, they invoke liberty, in 
order to revel in despotism and to stifle freedom; their mercantile 
character is utter worthlessness; they toil not, neither do they 
spin, hut they spend more than those who do, although labour is 
thO'foandation of the social fabric. « 

A change in our system of trading with the Eastern hemis¬ 
phere, and in our system of governing IJindostan is roost 
unequivocally demanded, not only by the meetings, petitions, and 
delegates of the whole mercantile world ; but also, by the result 
of every parliamentary investigation into the affairs of the 
East India Company, all say Unsceptre the Tyrant—Unshackle 
the Commerce. 

XI. Very many measures, not involved in previous questions 
can be suggested, calculated to advance the interests of Indian 
commerce; sueh as the improvement or increase of the export¬ 
able produ^ons of India, which would be an inevitable result of 
any improved system of govefhroent; defence is incomplete, for 
the people are unfilled, and occasionally and in siune parts of 
India they are exposed to Cossacky and Daeoity: legislation, jus¬ 
tice, and finance are all in avowed hostility to the interests of In¬ 
dian cmnmerce. 

. Colonization, it is to be feared* is the mildest and speediest 
remedy we can look to, for a palliation of the ruthless sway ex¬ 
ercised by the British over Hindostan. 

It is to be borne in mind, that every commercial scheme of the 
Cmhpany has ever proved active; the Company claims merit 
only for one improvement,—t|te Italian mode of reeling silk, and 
they yet bnm down the rivaUsllI: establishments of interlopers, 
beoaose they would pay according to the quality of the raw silk, 
not acc<^iag to the Company’s tudff of fixed Bergunnah rates ; 
tiur ihost'riide ^ode of carrying oh coinmerc| by assize of price! 
^ the pretent hour, all the O^pahy’s commercial servants in 
India an^ England seem ignorant of the nature and culture of the 
mulberfy>^f tlie species and habits of the various silk worms— 
mid they have oompldtely a^ndoned the more complicated con- 
carns of dying and wearing silk; they do hot pretend to cultivate. 
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to rear, to dye, to weave, or to embroider, their ttkill extends.only 
to the purchase of'Cocoons and to the winding of raw silk; yet even- 
these simple fransactions are managed by the most expensive and. 
powerful machinery—by the great dignitaries of die Indian em¬ 
pire. The profuse and indiscriminate advances of cash, the forced 
services of the Natives, the total excdnsion of competitors^ and 
the punishment, without trial, of British subjects, the acme of 
proconsular despotism, the pnnishmeot of a man because he is 
free-born. The Company’s attempts to cultivate indigo, cottoni 
dec., have invariably been failures. Even the Corojiany’s manage^ 
ment of landed estates is familiarly termed *' mis-managemeiit.” 
The CompanjTs cultivation of the poppy, and their manufactories 
of opium, salt, coin', ships,houses, cannon, saltpetre, bricks, lime, 
paper, cotton-cloth, together with their posts, banks, and other 
establishments of a mercantile nature, are all extravagantly con¬ 
ducted, and would be more advantageously managed by private 
persons than' by great officers of state on account of the state. 

The Company’s interference with transactions properly belong¬ 
ing to the subject, and improper for the sovereign, infinitely,ex¬ 
ceeds that of the autocrat of Russia ; it even greatly exceeds the 
combined interference, exercised hy (he sovereign and predial 
lords, over the serfs and copets of of Russia. ^ 

- The Madras revenue accounts, under the technical term of 
Farms and Licensea,” cover many vito and Jbaneful monopolies 
and taxes: Mohturfa and other arbitrary lessees blast the whole 
land and degrade the whole people. A primary step in improve¬ 
ment yet remains to be talesn, investigation into the tenures of 
land, for the purpose of exposing servileienurea held ofi t^ Com¬ 
pany. and of recording all tenures, a m^sure which can never be 
effectually done biit by the intervention bf 4 jury. 

My agents in Tanjore have constanU^f had to apply to Mr. Cot¬ 
ton for his order to the manager ot viltoj^es under the Company's 
immediate '* mis-management,” prior ttf|%shes,^QaifB, and palmyra 
leaves being gathered, and to the old Women being employed to 
make mats, and mat bags at a penny «^h. »In like'mannmr ap¬ 
plication is made to the Company fov^iS^h, women, and children 
as coolies; also iTor a bazar-man tn^i^nd a‘ ge|)t{^an bn his 
Hunting excursions with baear articlaw''o!f' condiment, Ac., at any 
remote bungalow or tent. Three o/ l^orc colibhtprs of Tanjore 
are now on the spot, and can be exanflised as to'this statement of 
facts. 

The entire existing system of government ih India is anti-coin-'. 
mercial; the principle of the government in India, and.^perhaps, 
J\ast htdia Mag. Vot. Viu. No. ‘! 4 , July, , f 
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of every f^oventuent in the world, is to hold iu its own hand every 
species of power and of influence. The most cruel monopoly of 
t^ whole of the inland trade of Bengal in 1766, has not only its 
advocates, but, in fact, is in full force in Madras; not only salt, 
tobacco, and beetle>lesf arc most rigid monopolies, but so is every 
other article, especially all articles of agricultural produce and 
of domestie manufacture. 

Create a constitution, beneath whose ample arch every man of 
every sect and clime may stand secure in all his natural rights, 
—destroy the tyranny which stains Bngland with indelible dis> 
graoe,-^~anntfailate the Company 1 for it was boni in fraud, bap¬ 
tised in blood, and reared by rapine; it blasphe&es all that is 
holy, and oankeisall that is good; it has confiscated every estate, 
plundcnvd every family, and impoverished every kingdom of all 
India. On the suspicion of wealth our cruel despots call forth 
the racks, screws, and torches of the mercenary hireling police 
spy, and lets them loose on the domestic circle to violate every 
tie oC Caste. The natural, invariable, and unavoidable effect of 
despotism is, this fiery sway of the execrable monster; but, if the 
tyranny was ten thousand times more crafty, more vigilant, more 
ferocious than it actually is, it could not secure either temporary 
advantaga or permanent dominion; it cpnld not elicit wealth. 
Liberty Is me great creative power of wealth, the animating prin¬ 
ciple of all human J^ppiness.' All parts ofdtbe British constitu¬ 
tion are quite as applicable to India as to England ; but no part 
of the Company's system has ever been proposed as applicable to 
England or to any other oounhry; it has always been avowed as a 
system ofamomeiitary and local expediency. Think of the most 
odious concentration of qualitilsis-^omd and contemptible— 
timid and sanguinary—effeminate and ferouions^impious and sn- 
perstitious: see the Company selling tea and cheating armies; 
bearing, as its standard, the cross of Christ, and yoking millions 
ns the cars of devils; kneeling to a minister and defrauding an 
emperor; the victim of fury fear, trembling entiironed on 

tba bonee of benefactors, jits ensanguined diadem guarded 
'b>y the sword of British freedom, its sceptre waving only to 
er«rii>—Wfio qap sympathize with soeli a moiister ?—Who can 
see unmoved a mighty empire writhing sn the '’embrace ol 
ihie boa f 
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IMPORTS. 


EXPORTS. 


Statmei^ of the Value of Merchaadtzc StSteoient <f the Value (f Merchandvte 

and Treuiure from the May and Ti'easure from ist. oj May \9i2 
1832 to 30th AprU 1833. to 30th April i333. 



• 

From 


To Foreign. 

Provinces. 

Foreign ports. 

Provinces. 

Arrack . . 

494 

11,118 

.4rrack. . . 


8,741 

1,06,968 

Brandy . • 

18,010 

1,11,536 

Broad Cloth . 


9,888 


Broadcloth . 

, 47,M 5 

J,02,624 

Coibe . . . 


4,18,970 

982 

CoOfee . . 

. 7,34,986 

6,318 

Copper . . 


16,26,986 


Copper . . 

1,36,880 

10.00,864 

Old . 


1,22,683 


-Old . 

30,102 

86,313 

-Ware. 


3,739 

17,874 

- Wore 

. 1,660 

10,388 

Cotton. . . 


8,38,960 

61,46,787 

Cotton . . 

. 1,21,60,756 

256 

Cotton Yarn and 



—- - Yarn and 


Thread . , 

f 

• 

8,30,778 

3,711 

Thread 

. 1,34,796 

6,88,857 

<3ln . . . , 

s 

39,448 


Cm . . , 

. 9,011 

91,070 

Crain . . . 

• 

7,78,116 

94,11,193 

Grain . . . 

6,84,730 

1,34,689 

Indigo . . . 

a 

1,36,896 

16,667 

Indigo . , 

30,881 

8,886 

Opium, Malwa 



60.97,896 

Opium, Malwu 

. 85,06,609 


Piece Coods . 

• 

67,02,0S3 

9,29,131 

Piece Goods 

. 34,44,124 

43,63,896 

Printed Cottons 




Printed Cottons 


and Calicoes 

s 

6,84,420 


and Calicoes 

. 30,868 

98,643 

Quicksilver . 


67,687 


Quick Silver 

16,470 

J4,96;V 

Raw Silk . . 


17,99,481 

4,613 

Raw SUk 

2,07,M8 

99,80,868 

Rum . . . 


11,389 


Rum . . . 

1,010 

11,868 

Spelter . . 

• 

68,633 


Spelter . . 

16,951 

81.75) 

Steel . . . 


1,18,017 


Siwl . . 

22,426 

09,833 

Sugar . . . 


16,71,017 

1,267 

Sugar . . 

8,76,619 

13,09,094 

Tm ... 

a 

1,91,117 

800 

1 ea ... 

87,533 

51,856 

Tin ... 


1,70,369 


Tin ... 

^43 

89,906 

Tin Plates . 


17,090 


— Plate . . 

\926 

15,594 

Vdret . . . 


98,371 


Wine . . 

81,071 

3,13,560 

Whiskey . . 


6,640 


Woolleni % a 

30,369 

5,116 

Wine . . . 

e 

7,66,608 

1,701 

Drugs • • 

. 9,49,704 

S,09,J2i» 

Woollens . . 


1,83,968 

617 

Spicas . . 

. 4,08,789 

3,10,181 

Brandy . . 


1,40,978 

2,991 

Metala . . 

2,64 840 

6,51,961 

Drugs . . . 


7,91,853 

1,89.660 

Miarellaneous Ar* i 


Spices . . . 


I2;i9,697 

40,816 

ttotea including 


Metals . . . 

a 

8,36,462 

19,300 

Troasive . 

. 63.98,168 

76,60,66.5 

Miscellaneous ar- 






tides . . 

a 

66,98,983 

90,98,841 


3,14,08,808 1,96,83,686 

'I'reasure . . 

• 

61,21,842 

11,66,311 





Total 3,18,81,161 l,»2,48,80tt 

Stahemmtfftke Trade ^Bombaj/ JPortt m 4832-33. 

luruRis. 

^ ^ BuIHor'. Total. 


From the United Kingdom 
France . • * • 

• Jlriizils . • . 

Madeira * 

Isles of Fiance ajid Bourbon 
China . . . . 

Manilla 

Penang and Eastern Islands 
Uengal ,, . . ' 

( uiist of Coiomandel 
Cej ion . 


. . t,10,38,6R8 

. t 6,00,86T . •. 6,00,867 

. 77,643 s 67,300 1,44,943 

#>% ► 63,780 . . 63,786 

1M440 887 1,09,336 

. .13,33,808 16,38,341 68.71,343 

' 7,46,906 . 7,46,906 

. , 6,86,676 1,30,34s 8,36,024 

18,30.911 1,01,819 19,18,130 
6<r.l96 . . 66,106 

81,858 . . 21,96% 

h 2 
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Malabar and Canara 

« • ■ « 

47,00,918 

3,200 

Goa, Demsun tod Dew 

• • a ■ 

1,89,058 

67,905 

Cutcb and Scind 

• » • • 

12,89,888 

• « 

Paraian Gulpb 

a a « • 

9,14,172 

0,46,910 

Arabian Gnipli 

• * a • 

7,52,747 

4,63,094 

Coast of Afdca 

» • * 4 

3,80,828 

3,19,82 

America 

» 

• « 

1,70,233 

41J50 


47,10,112 
2,<i6,e6a 
12,80,888 
15,01,088 
12,35,841 
3,58,810 
8,11,983 


8,87,99,509 51,21,912 3,19.21,451 
* Tram places mhordxmie to the prtsulency. 

Panweil and Concau 

• a 

25,17,408 

9,50,331 

2,13,140 

34,67,799 

Kurat. 

• a 

11,25,112 

13,38,261 

Guzerat. 

xxraais. 

1,42,40,915 

Merchandize. 

1,831 

Bullion. 

1,48,42,746 

ToUl. 

To tbe United Kingdom 

■ a 

87,51,419 18,00,318 

1,04,17,737 

854131 

Lisbon .... 

• a 

35,231 

C 

a a 

France .... 

• 

3,60,390 

• • 

3.60,390 

UnslU .... 

• a 

57,259 

a a 

57,259 

Isle of France and Buiirbon 

a • 

53,021 

72,727 

1,25,748 

China .... 

a a 

1,48,92,889 

• , 

1,48,92,669 

Penang and the Eastern Islands 

• a 

6,27,166 

a • 

6,27,166 

Bengal .... 

a • 

8,59,834 

3,300 

8,68,134 

Coast of Coromandel 

a a 

2,29,833 

501 

2,29,734 

Ceylon ... * 

a • 

1,40.440 

4,000 

5,77,780 

1,41,440 

Malabar and Canara 

• a 

10,67,469 

16,45,269 

Goa, Demaun and Dew 

• a 

2,01,388 

1,53,609 

3,55,037 

Catch and 8ctnd 

* ■ 

1.5,83,188 

52,025 

15,75.207 

Pantan Gulpb 

• • 

26,64,780 

71,000 

27,35J20 

AnWan.Gttlph 

a a 

8,46,165 

37,575 

8,83,740 

Coast of Africa 

a 

2,48,863 

6,6.50 

2,55,513 

America 

*1 

2,04,584 

• 

2,04,584 

Total. 

To places sahordmotm'to the ptesidmey 

3827,63,ns 26,4^,685 08,788 

• 

Panwait and Concan 

• a 

54,28,007 

3,17,366 

57,40,373 

Nurat . , • * * 

a a 

19,22,191 

5,78,887 

25,00,416 

Northern Ports of Guserat 

• a 

89,10,150 25,32,645 

1,14,42,795 


FALL OF FISH FROM TtlE SKY. 

The phenomenon of hshr'faUiiig from tho sky in the rainy 
season, however incredible it 'tiiny appear, has been attested 
by such circumstantial evidonpe, that no reasonable donbt can 
be entertained of the fact, l iras as incrednlons as my ueigh- 
bonni, until 1 once found a ^all hsh, which had apparently 
been alive when it fell, in thd brass funnel of my pluviometer 
at Hanares, Vhich stood on an 'bisulated stond pillar, raised 
fire feet above the ground in my garden, d have now before' 
me a note e( a similar phenommion, cm a consideraUe scale, 
which imppened at the Noknlhatty factory, zillah Dacca 
Jelalpur, in 11130. 

Mr. Cameron, who cominiinioated the fact, took Ike pre¬ 
caution of having a tegular depoMiion of ihc evidence of 
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Fait of Fhh from the Sky. 

several natives who had witnessed the fall, made in Bengalee, and 
attested before the magistrate: the statement is well worthy' of 
preservation, its a journal of science ; 1 Uterefore* make no 
apology for introducing a translation at length, llie shower of. 
lish took plaee.on the 10th February, 1830, in the neighbour¬ 
hood of the Snrbundy factory, Feridpoor. 

Deposition of the witnesses to the fall of fish from hmtwsn, on the 
\9th of Phalgun, 1236, B. E. at HavelU, ziliah Dacca Jelalpyr* 

1. Shekh Kitabuddin, son of Shabdi, and Shekh 8humsuddin 
son of Bakshu, were called, and declared in their deposition, 
saying, '* Thathn Friday, in the month of Phalgun, we do not 
recollect the date, at 13 li^elock p. m., the sky being cloudy, there 
was slight rain, and a number of fish of difierent kinds and 
sizes fell from heaven, we took some of these fish, and 
retired home. This is the account which we know.” 

2. Shekh Sttlimuddin, son of Ibadullah, inhabitant of Bib- 

iiagdi, declared in answer, saying, ** On a Friday, in the 
month of Phalgun, the date of which 1 do not recollect; at 12 
o’clock, evening, while 1 was coming from a village named 
Nukolbuti 1 perceived a Insdali fish, large, about one cubit, fall 
before me from the sky; after which 1 went further, and found 
another fish of the same size, lying upon the groundlk 1 picked 
up these two fish and sproceeded forward } apd as soon as 1 ar¬ 
rived at home, I found, to my great surprize, that many persons 
had likewise collected fish, and carried along wiBi them, 'rhis is 
all, and 1 know no more.” • • 

3. Shekh Muniruddin, son of Mydi^ . inhabitant of ymerbati, 
expressed in his deposition, About 13 d’clock. P. M, onlPriday 
of Phalgun, the date of which I have fmr|^t, Ac clouds being 
gathered together, began to rain, and ft Httie. after, many fish, 
large and small, began to fall from the nky. 1 picked up some 
of them and carried to my house, bnt^J^ijdid not like to taste any 
of them. I know no more pf this accol^J^ 

4. Fakirchand Chang, itt^bitant^of was call^Jn, and 

declared in his deposition, That month of Phalgun, the 

date and day of frhich have escaped inemoPy,^ af 13 o’clock 

M., the sky begaa«to be doudy, a?# tSc rain little; while I was 
sitting in the front part of my cottag#;T observed a mirgal, and 
some other fish, bodulis, &c. of difierOttt sizes, fall from die sky. 
I picked up about five or six of these fish to satisfy my curiosity, 
but afterwurds threw them away, and* did viot cal llicm at all. 
This is my account.” 



7B I'all of Fi$k from the Hky, 

o. Skekh CUaudkari Ahmed, son of Mutiullah, inliabitant 
of Nagdi, relates in his deposition, “ That 1 had been doing my 
wwk. at a<]neadow, where i perceived at the hour ef 12 o’elook, the 
.•ky gather clouds, and began tn rain slightly, then a large fish 
tooehing my back by its head fell on the ground. Being surprised, 
I looked about, and behold a number of Csh likewise fell from 
' heaven!. They were sou/, »ak, guzal, mirgal, and bodul, 1 took 
Id or or 11 fish in number, and I saw many other persons 
take many—then I returned home, I looked at heaven, and I 
saw like a flock of birds flying up, but these my perceptions was 
not clear enough. Amongst these fish, many were found rotten, 
without heads, and others fresh and perfect; and amongst the 
number which 1 had got five were fresh, and the rest stinking 
and headless. 

G. Shekh Turikullali, inhabitant ol Nagdi, 12 years of age, 
declared in his deposition, ** That in the month of Phalgun, 
on a certain Friday, 1 do not recollect the date, while 1 was 
sitting in my own house, 1 perceived a number of fish fall from 
the sky, some of them on the roof of my cottage; one of them 
tvaa large, about one cubit, sltd three seers in weight. I know 
no more.” 

7. Hhekb SttduTuddin, inhablUntof Nagdi, was called in, and 

declared bis deposition, ** On Friday, at 12 o’clock 

M. in the month of Phidgiuli,1t do not rqcoHect the date, when 
I was at work fn a field, 1 perceived the sky darkened by 
clouds, begun to rain a little, a^ a large fish fell from the sky, 
I was confounded at the sights and .soon entered lay small cot¬ 
tage w*|dehi 1 had there, but I ««me out again as soon as the rain 
badhilsBa, and found every ptirt of my hut soaUered with fish; 
they were fodWi, mirgal, and nouchi, smd amounted to 25 in num¬ 
ber. 1 know no more,” 

8. Shekh Katbuddin, in^biifottt of Nagdi, relates in his deposi- 

don, saying, ** At 12 o’clodk p. m. of. Friday of Phalguu, the 
date X forget, as I wa» comi||g from the delds, I saw a number 
offish sfwead on the bauk of a NfilA X picked up six of them, viz. 
two two nUrgalt and fiwo nawM, besides these, there were 

mm^'Othenfish of numerous kindsii and they wvre witnessed by 
inan^ persons Vho weire there. Some of tl^e fislf were fresh, 
httt^odien rotten and without heads, 1 know no more.” 

9; *S|iee Dipchundru Bundopadhya, son of Punoharam Bundo- 
padhya, inhabitant, of Sdbindi, aged 45 years, declared in his 
deposition, t'l]^«in the month of Phalgpn, !'cannot recollect 
the date, seeing ' the sky commenced to gather clouds, 1 sat 
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down near the door of a workman's cottage; tl was then pre> 
cisely 12 o'clock, when a drizzling rain began to fall; and ‘at 
the same time,* two bodvli fish fell dbwa from hearea. I soon 
got up and marched on, and in the midst of the road, saw sevend. 
other fish falleD before me, I picked np some of these fish—but 
one named BanchhaRam Chung forbade nte, saying, * Do not touch 
these fish: yon do not know what fish they are, and bow they 
have fallen here.* Listening to him, 1 threw away all the fish, 
and went away. This is my account of the fisli/^ 

{Several other depositions of those who were not immediately 
eye-witnesses ore omitted.]— Journal of Ai^tic iShctefy. 


Mr. tucker, the, NEW CHAIRMAN OF THE 
COURT OF DIRECTORS. 

The Court of Direetors of the East India Company have elected 
Henry Saint George Tucker to be their Cbairmau for the present 
year; the private character of this man is so pt^lic, that every 
Bengalee remembers this “ Antidote to Love," as he was called 
in the Supreme Court. However, now he says, ** We cannot 
impose too strict a test on moral copduot in a service which is 
exposed to such temptation." Ho natni^illy hijs an zmtipatby to 
that court, and to those laws which punished him for his criminal 
conduct; and talks oH ** the barbarous jargdlf of our statutes;" 
and says, that ** the-King's courts, in India, are unquestionably, 
to the natives in the interior, objects of terror and averrion." 
He is opposed to the Law Commission j v^d the addition ^ three 
new members to the Supreme Govemtneat, a| .an efipenoe of 
£30,000 a year; and thinks the Commander-in-Obief should b« 
with his army--aot watching over th^ intereats in council—yet. 
would retain those most abominable, |ittjbrgoes» the oouneila at 
Fort St. George and Bembay Catrie«^:.<Woiil<i |ie not restore that 
of Fort Marlborough, and rerive that of Wale's Island ? 

He thinks the number of Rectors not be redtsced^'aud 

that they should retain the;pQwer oij^lhte nominattoh to the 
services in India^ as heretofore .—th^^r nomineeg abould not 
be set to struggle a^^inat qach othi#)' He wq^d nqt add two 
suffragan bishops to the establiriun^^v while,/their dock is so 
small, and the clergy to be superintemM to Ihpitod; an^ the vi« 
sitations of the diocese preset^ such ait agreeable vuriaty of climate 
—so littk difficulty, fatigue, and inconvenienqp! . He says. ** 
location of Europeans generally Upon the lands of India mint. 
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tend gradually to the supercessiou of the native landholders* and 
may lead ultimately to consequences affecting the peace of the 
country apd the stability cf our dominion : but his most strenu- 
, out exertions are directed to the support of slavery and all its 
rights for the people of India, exclaiming ** le^ us have some 
regard for the feelings and the interests of the people who are 
' expected^ to ol^y our laws V* He says, ** The proposal to ex¬ 
tend the legislative powers of the Supreme, Government so far 
as to embrace objects connected with His Majesty’s Courts, ap¬ 
pears to me most salutary and expedient. British subjects can- 
hot justly complain of being restrained by regulations which, with 
a view to the public good, may place in abeyancev for a time, the 
rights and privileges which they might enjoy in their own coun¬ 
try. The local government cannot he too strongly armed with a 
repressive powder over Europeans.” Mr. Tucker is a strenuous 
supporter of all the Company’s monopolies—especially those of 
salt, opium, and silk. 


Critical Aottcris* 

Oriental FtHommUs h» the Author of tfte f^ind^ Pantheon.—.-Smith, Elder, and C»,, 

1834. 

Thi 8 unpretending Volume, that celebrated Orientalist, Major 
Edward ll^r, ^though contaming a vast deal of curious and in¬ 
structive maitet*' ^ the Oriental Scholarf is not without some 
reading of a particularly interesting nature for the general reader. 
His rocollectiohs of the “ days that are gone,”—the pleasurable 
visits to the grates of the Nuns at, St. Salvador, with their sit- 
tendan! associations, are given in all the freshness and ardour'of. a 
recent ocdurrence. .Want of apace, prevents our giving an extract 
in our present number. 

ittmthtHone qf the JUMe, PM* £ emd 3, by iPeelaU and Martin.—Bull and 

Chur^, BoUo* Street, 1334. 

No funily in the kingdom i^itiald be wiUiont these splendid il- 
Lnstratiens, which mc|t haj^y elucidate the most important 
pdpts of Sacred Histmry; hno, at ite ve^ moderate price, is 
wi^n the means of all. 

The Mtuie Bevk */ Beauty ; eentaining Ttrekxt Ortgtml Shttge and a tei ^ Qua- 
pimUe*—the PMtieal SeteeUim* ik* Pdem esf Sdmmd Smith, M«q.—the 

hy the matt eminent Omi^eri.—^^Ml^n and Marehall, 1834. ' 

Tata ii indeed a splendid puMication, and contains some of the 
oheioeil and mmt favorite Songs of the present day. The words 
of sdihe are.heautiful My first love and my last”—“ Sweet 
gii^, for ever fare thee well I” are particularly so: hur thq whole 
volume merits a hfgn place in every'Lady’s Musical Collection.— 
the end is given some Quadrilles, and Waltzes. 
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CaUmtA. 

INSOLVENT COlJftT. 

Jwuary IHfA 1834. 

Mr. Turt^n sbtfweimiM.afiiiMt an 
order «ict obtatneJ b)- (ha Bank of Ben* 
gal, to eompal tba nssigneea of tbeoatata 
of Atexaiider and Co. lo mU aoTOMl fae* 
torfec at prices now offisrad for (bem. 
Tba learned coooael chiafljr itigad, ttet 
the pdoa..offoied was .Inadequate to the 
fNine of the faatorles, and seoondljr, that 
iC tba property was sottl* the joint pro* 
prietors would have no ineana of paying- 
off tbelr .debts fo tl^e «*s(ate; and also 
tfaat the whole of the property fflortgagad 
to tne Bank oagbt to be s^, and not' 
the most productive parts takwi froo Uie- 
estate* Mr. Pfiase|i, iu reply, contended, 
titat the .valuation was fair, and mode 
siuca the rise iq. the. price ol indigo, la 
Burope wav known in Calcutta, and 
above the value imt upon the factories by 
foe eppraisars appointed by ttie Court, 
He also olfored, ofl the part of the Bank, 
to close with Mr. Ttutoa's oftbr tfaat the. 
v^ole of the mortgaged property should 
be pot «p for sMa •^ffor a very length* 
ecM disBtitsioiii, Sir John P. Grant, who 
|icesided in the absence of the Chief 
Justice* said, that, pethaps, foe better 
way would he to order the whole of foe 
mortgaged pitqierly lo be put uu at public 
iwetion, and ho inUmafed to Mr. PrioMp 
to take measarea for so doing, saying he 
would cotnipuiiicate with Sir Edwntd 
Hyau, and, decide foe master on Monday 
luomtngi ip the meauiiaie, perhaps, 
foe noetesting parlies, might come to 
some ndjustment. Afier some eoDsaUa-’ 
tioit, further, consideration of the matter 
was postponed until Wednesday neict, 
when tbeie wilt be a special fitting 
the Cfwrt. ' 

SUMMAAl. . 

Meeting »fiSiharekiMtrit in tkt Caiid’-' 
able fsefotiM-—A, meeting of sbscehqld* 
Mrs in tbelraiidjibie jEktcleike washel^ <m 
ISthJsn. iavt in theExcbnnge Rooim,jfo 
tnke into cousidmration foe conduct on0o 
Birecior^. and the nominaUmiof ttimil 
proper persons as new Btrecton- in tbe< 
TOtwi of Trevor oFlowden, Alekawler 
Colvin, and William Frederlbk Faigns- 
ton. Esquires, and If any vacancy shell 
occur |n foe office of Secretary tp fill the. 
same until foe next half yearly meeting 
on foe 26fo January idstant. After be* 
veral gentieman bnu been sollrited sdid 
declined to lake the bbair, Mr. Cockerell 
was indocml to accept foe office. Mr. 
Tiirton said that before be entered on ibe 

L.itt India Ifyy.VoL, vixt. NOj41, Vj 


businmu of tlM.meei|nghewwr«qaesteil 
tp state that Mr. HCgg hsi a letter‘to 
read. He for one woum bd glad to Mar . 
11, for though be did not kntnr wtaiA H 
was about, be could goess whc it ca^f. 
from. ' Mr. Hogg stafod foat^ ffid.nw 
stppear there to exjiless ,any ogfolfmi ,dt ' 
lUf owp, not being btamalf attsMiliddar, 
but he aflexidbd there on bebairnt oeic* 
lain Directors tn lay a letter bi^bre the 
meeting. Me then read foe following; 
% 'th»i $tA»i!ribert and SkttreMder$ qf 
t4e I^udabfa Seeierfie.o'Felimv Sub* 
scribers usd Shareholders. Altbdogh we 
hove felt it to be our duty tnptiblisb, that 
we consiiter this meeting, convenad by a 
spiall aumbd of tbe tbacehalden, la In 
direct coatravention of foe fandameatat 
rates of these Soctettas, and, tharefore*^ 
altogether irregular and fllagal, wtn^-telm 
this opportunity to assure yon .of! nor 
readiness to oonbene, in.^fo^prBamtbed 
manner, a general aneatlag.of eur eon!. 
stHuents for the purpoae of conddering 
any points calatiog fofoe infoceata of foe 
Societies! vhenevm wn ma/he tequeate 
ad to to do on reasotiahie ffilohflda, adg, 
by Buob number of you a* is uadu nii< 
these occasions. We condder folate-., 
ciaratloa neeessaiy at fois foimtnie, not 
otdy to prevent any mUconcgt^n oi>«r> 
motives for the ooposUlon we l^«e oibr* 
ed to foe meeUng%nveocd for tbia d^, 
hut also to rMiut foe atsartion, If made, 
that we do not acknowledge your right 
to convene a gener^ meeting, ^ that we^ 
are Indined to treat with dlsreii^t fou 
genmat -body of sbutefaq^s* J. 
PatUei Q. Vqung, Theodore PtChtas, 
John Cowfo),, Directors of t^o Iraudifote 
Snetetie#. Calcutta, January In, 18g4. 
Mr. |lewA»i to know what ,-«|w 
to bh. undteltood if! reaionahfogiwuwfof 
and ml!^ tlioy oould nod moot if foe}' 
plaBaogm^fomit«if grfHiadshtdU? 
HoffiEliiN^gNl fS»^ ho did notnopM ter 
expraiajfo^ons '.of- bii optw 
ton,-o|.||tmt think it tmneifora ih tfon. 
seqqefwM that latter to rnffifo any al< 
teroMlIi foe OQurff t liitojpi^fo.pfo- 
Hue.' ''^HmU-sfote ituaitlfjy^foe nffiaoiiB 
for w|p,^ I for foive lteokuNit»t* 
moBHrih catting fote ineetinf I and f 
folly vifoj ifr, Ptowden tba* wo 

luifo to omet wbeoooemm* 4# 

wbofhptfhr we lib#^ wjten w* 
cooaiteprvmatters Interesting tofoc|fo- 
oieUas 'nt forge, ood ■ more peculld^hT 
te teho iste couaigefotion foe eoodimti gif 
those to wbom ®W nffaiw are. entfusteg* 
Bui before in'imeediHg aiiy fortflwf 1 
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reter you to tbikte loiters wbich bwre 
beeo publisbed hi the newtpt^rs, aim I 
xvilt ask you if you think a Atling oppor¬ 
tunity t>aii nqt ^ssed to ca^l us logutber 
od‘ innttem of vital importance to the 
’bpiterests of these Societies ; I allude to 
ttw filling vacancies, and wiiicli no longer 
tbkn twelve months ago was determined 
. tpbe the right ofthe proprietors atlargn, 

* and not to aonstilute a right in any prl* 
vate individual or the patronage of the 
Directors. I think there lias been too 
much angry discussion, and I regret it 
(W (dl parties, an4 I am not willing, nor 
•ball 1 lend myself to keep it up, and 
though it may have been considered that 
I was in some degree the originator of it, 
Which I avow so far as having been in¬ 
strumental in calling this meeting, yet 
neither in private or in public, have 1 
ever intentionally shewn dlscourte^ to 
anyone,but J will maintain the right 
of fully and fairly examining into the 
qmnagemeotof any funds in wbich J have 
oh Interest, and that those accepting the 
-tirust must be prepared to answer to their 
xbostihients, whoever they may be, as 
lb the manner in which they have dis- 
^arged it. 1 find a notice in this morn¬ 
ing’s papers with reference to this meet- 
ifag, which has just now been termed In 
the letter ul^ich.hai been read to you; 
n.meeting called by a few subscribers. 
The few sAscrlbers whose names are 
attached to the req^isj^Mpn are as follow: 
Cockerell and Co, Bruce, Shaiid and Co. 
William Bruce, A. If. .Smith, J. Leigh¬ 
ton, Tallob and Co., Hamilton and Co., 
Twenteman and Co., A. Rogers, T. £. 
M. Turion, LongueviUe Clark, William 
Smalley, libamlanl Tagore, Rastomjae 
Cowttsjee, Neelmoney Mutteiaul, 6. 
Higgins, W. Hickey, J. Moor, Macken¬ 
zie, Lyall and Co., Gunter and Hooper, 
J<d>n Palmer, John D. Smith, W. Da 
Costa, Sbedden and Co. for various other . 
. parties, Rogoram Gosoain and Gibson, 
McKellar and Co. Now if this is said . 
,tb baaMaall requisition,wht^ is signed 
In a single day upon a transaction omtelt 
Imih pi ace after three o*clodc of the pre¬ 
ceding day, I am yet to learn what is a 
•eompdtent number of subscribers to call- 
4'lneeting. x'be objection wbich I find 
tp the holding of this meeting is as fbl- 
. lowsWe the undersigned, Directors 
the Laudable Sorites, hereby give 
l^bfio notice that the meeting convened 
1^ $or^B Aireholden for the 18th Inst, 
is ill dlri^. j^BlnveiitioD of the fanda- 
mental nites (rf 'the, toiety, and mote 
narticuloity of the llto rule of the tth 
Mudable. oad 10th 'rule of the 13tb 
^ppIemeifUuy i^Lsudable Society.”— 


Now 1 Ijeg ye'O' particular attention to 
^es« two rufes, and 1 will shew you 
from the report wbirh drawn up last 
year with great abiljl^ by ray friend op¬ 
posite (Mr. Adam), and signed by him 
and all the other members of the Com¬ 
mittee, with DO reservation except that 
which I made myself; and though the 
whole report was not formally adopted, 
yet the meeting wbich was held here, 
unanimously agreed in that part of itf 
that it was considered absolutely neces¬ 
sary, by those who signed it, for the in¬ 
terests of the societies, that part of those 
two rules which should make this meet¬ 
ing irregular or informal, should be abro¬ 
gated ; and yet it 1^ on these two reso¬ 
lutions attempted to be sbewn, that we 
have not a right to express our opinions, 
and not only that, but that this Is an il¬ 
legal meeUng called for that purpose, 
and this your four Directors have pot 
their names to, and have thus declared 
that they will put an extinguisher on 
every attempt you make to state your 
sentiments, except you have received the 
previous permission and concurrence of 
all the Directors: —” and that the same 
being altogether illegal and irregular all 
proceedings and elections bad and made 
thereat will be nidi and void.'* With 
regaid to their irregularity of election 1 
shall say nothing, but you will observe 
that all your proceedings byRielr eeto are 
to be null,and void, and that all your re¬ 
solutions are to be considered as idle, and 
as chuff before thelrwind: "That no Se¬ 
cretary or Treasurer can be lawfully ap- 
ppinted thereat, with any power what¬ 
ever to grant policies or receive pie- 
miunis; and we warn all parties insured 
not to pay any premiums whatever to 
such Treasurer, If appointed, as the Di¬ 
rectors wilt notacknowledge or adjust the 
..•{p)iUoit.s, and will bold such parties still 
,uiible.” This is signed by Theodore 
, Dickens, J. PatUe, G. Young, and John 
Cbwie. You are told that wliateVer ex- 
pnession of opinion there may be, the 
Diractors care nothing for it, that they 
will not abide by yoiir decision, but they 
will stick to the order of regularity, and 
have nothing but a strictly legal meeting 
catted on rea$^ahle ground$, if they 
think fit when such • requisition iS 4 ’'e. 
presented them. I protest against it, 
and if 1 were the only one I will protest 
against that being considered any part of 
-the authority of the Directors, and 1 will 
never vote for those Directbrsagain, who 
tell you they despise the expressed senti¬ 
ments of the sbareholdeTS at large, unless 
regularly coBvenaitby themselves. Now 
for thereasott of catting this meeting. I 
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have Mj(l CDougb of this advertiseaieut and 
wlU now proceed to the next part of our 
business, On the day of the failure, out 
Secretaries, Cruttenden, MBckiU<q;i and 
Co.,->on tbe etenieg of that doy I was 
informed tbat' Mr. Wright had been 
elected Secretary. I, think it improper 
to allnde to any thieg tbat panied in pri« 
vate, but this 1 may say, that 1 was told 
in private and consulted professionally oh 
tjbe point in tbe first instancoi and before 
1 took any part as a subscriber; but (ben 
J protested, os now, that the right of 
election belongs to the proprietors at 
large, and not to the Directors. Vou 
will recollect that the failure of Alex* 
under and Co. took place a short time 
before the meeting 4ut year, and then a 
request was made to Cruttenden and Co. 
to act us Secretaries, which gave great 
offence to many. Mr. Pattie objected 
to any right being in Alexander and Co. 
to hand over the affairs of the Society to 
any Secretary whatever, end Mr. Adam 
was exactly of the same opinion. I my¬ 
self thought that when Alexander and 
Co. failed they ought to have come to 
the proprietors at large to elect a Secre¬ 
tory. Mr. Adam will say wheUter I am 
correct or not, that though I diOered in 
opinion in degree on some polnls, the 
Committee were never divided on tbat, 
or indeed upon any other, except as to 
the propriety of having e paid Secretary, 
upon which 1 stood alone in the Com¬ 
mittee. I signed the repor> expressing 
that it was with some modification. Mr. 
Dickens who was the only Director 
present signed it without any. 1 shall 
now advert to tbe meeting, which f may 
say is your foundation charter, it being 
declpred there, that that was tbe first 
time the proprietors were ever called in, 
or exhibited a desire to superintend or 
interfere in Uieir own affairs. Therefore 
what is meant by the letter addressed to 
you as to the requisition being sigoud in 
the usual manner, or by the usual num¬ 
ber of requisitiunists, f do not know, ^ f 
say tbat I know of no meeting ever 
called on|lhu requisition of the sub¬ 
scribers at large. The original meeting 
on tbe 31 st ol December 183d,.was 
called by Cruttenden«and Co. and did 
ever any body sp' that it was not regu- 
iSrly convuned : No one jiver said or 
appeared to think so, but they said let 
119 turn to tbe affairs of tbe Society anil 
appoint a Committeo to rejiort, The 
first meeting alter tbat was not convened 
by any requisition by the Directors at 
large, but Cruttenden, .Muckillop and 
t’o., the disputed Secretaries, under (be 
Hiithority of the meeting, wbeti it wa» 
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directed that tbe meeting should be poft- 
posed till tbe report was ready. Tha 
second' meetlnigikas held bare in eoMN 
quence of Mr. rattle’s objecting to .:Qip 
rooinf of the Society being too tmuU, aiifi 
tbe place not euflhdently public. Mr« 
Adam Will say whether my recoUectiofi* 
is correct j tbat be and Mt. Dicketw 
supported Mr. PatUe’s view, end it was 
Boourdingly held here on the -Idtli of. 
Janmury. On that day I soggesed that 
the Directors whose conduct was libs 
pugned, should see the report, and have 
time to make their, answers to it, and 
on the foliowing week we met again 
when the report was read. 1 will note 
raad some passages of tbe report. I ad¬ 
mit that this report was not formally 
adopted, and though I concurred in Us 
being generally adopted, there were some 
passages in it to which I did not agree, 
but it formed the grounds of the subse¬ 
quent meeting, and bears the sanction of 
Mr. Dickens* authority to shew that the 
recommendation of tbe reportmet with 
his concurrence; and there was no indli- 
viJual at tbe last meeting who did not 
feel that It was impossible (bat any Di¬ 
rector could thereafter insist dn these 
two rules. I myself said, you may d«- 
peud upon it tbat tbe Directors will never 
act on them after that report, and the 
expression in the resolution as to public 
pneral meetings; and ycA this meeting 
is to be stopped to-day by these two 
regulations. I«iiill now read to you a 
part of tile report. “ On the present po¬ 
sition of .the Laudable Societies, your 
Committee wifi only remuric, that ifie 
failure of the\ late Secreiat^i and 
Treaeurers being a case w'bolly unpro¬ 
vided for l{y tbe articles, fibe appoint*- 
meot of provisional officers was a proper 
act of discretion ;**—not of power but 
discretim—fhmr, hear,)—“but they 
further think tbat in the. then ciroum- 
stances of the Society, tbe Directors 
ought, on the failure of Alexander and 
(>j., to have called a general mooting of 
iubsr.ribert’^kear, hearf-of the eariihat 
possible period, for tbe purpose of laying 
bufore.j.l&em the condition and pToitpe«t^ 
of thghociety, the more especUdiy as no 
tiine,jvj|W lost in ptdiUsbli)g the usual in- 
(fntgtipti of premiuttisjbeing due.” Gen- 
tlemeb,, I am not rending of what has 
taken place in 1834, but 1 am reading of 
what took iilHce In 1833, butwbiob has 
equM ,Application to what has taken 
place to 1834, with tjhe single exception 
of the ajipaintment of provismiiui officers, 
tbe Directors tiaving taken upon •.Ibcm,- 
selvvs;—f say, es a matter of |«trtfirtgi.'*' 
they iiBve token upon tbemgplves to ap. 
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Itoiolftbsolulely u Secretory «tio«e «ign«* 
ture olotie if to lN» tbe warmnt for your 
MtNerijrtlrmi rAcar.) Tbe report gooo'on 
ttt vff tilof In tbe future condtiuiof tbe 
L4^VMe3ei'letief,your Coeimltfee cun* 
^eittn^Terat Importatit modificotldqi of 
‘i^'WliMoineQtolregulHtfonii which they 
here barcfy' Indteote, ioditpeasobie 
'w the effieleacy of t||te itocletles, 
. ^d -tbe protection or aubicriberc/’ 
iilbriongst *theA ia this on which} 
(though there was a' dJfft'reiica «a to 
thtf recommendatton of tbe Secretary) 
there was no difi’erence, that the clauae 
4»t article (tbe iQtb of the relea of tbe 
the aeventb, and the eleventh of tbe 
tbirteentb ^iety) abonid be annulled. 
{kear.) Wus it your opinion thia time 
last year, when you appointed new Di* 
r<*eton, that you were never to expreaa 
yoor opinion but on the permlasion oi' 
the Oirectom on '* reuaonablegrounds?'’ 
{hughttr.) Was that' your i^lofon 
theif, and ia ft this that baa been acted 
ii^ii ? I will now catl your attention 
to the' charge that this meeting is llle* 
gal. It was a recommendation of tbe 
<?ointulttee that general and public 
meetings of siibacrlbera in Calcutta 
abaii be annually convened, at which 
ihe DirecUnra for tbe ensuing year shall 
he' diected by' ballot." Where are your 
Directors of last year} how have their 
'Mtccesidra bqpn elected, or bow has sane* 
lion been given to tbeir continuance in 
office? Now tbe onl;p loateilal imrt of 
the report that comes after this, is, tbe 
names of the parties who subscribed to 
'ft, and these are ** W. Adum, Henry 
tiendarupn, W. Brace, and 'rbeodoie 
Dickens.” My own name follows with 
this remark? “ 1 concur generally, but 
witb some qualifications to the above 
rc|rolrt, Thomas E. M, Turton.” Gen- 
^inen, 1 have not receded one iota 
froih what 1 expressed a year ago. 
Dpon what ground the Directors have 
^otigbt advisable to do so 1 really am 
u't. a loss to conceive. But let alone 
iftot,. should have been an anniial 
s4Pcttoh j|' tbe chief object for which 
t^'^Offitoittee was appointed was with 
t^eiwnM.to the management of the So* 
T%a4 meeting was adjounied, 
^ben we met: here again, I pro* 
tbb yesolutioB: " That no suffi* 
appears for tbe removal of 
Hfen^^iittopden, Mackiliop and Co. 
frbia m olftcpof fiecretariesj and that 
they be he^i^tted to continue tbeir ter? 
vices as Seeretturljini;** Js |bai or is it pot 
an asrimoif on i:bd part tbn proprie* 
tftis at largi thiij they bad power of re* 
tnmtl end «Jestien ? and u vre is it :di«! 


that any more than a provisioual appoint-' 
ment could be made by tbe Dlreeton? 
Even tbe rvsolutions say not a word of 
the Directors having the power to ap' 
point a Secretary, knd the report nays, 
that tbeir insolvency is a case not pro¬ 
vided lor. How.was my motion met? 
By an amendment ^y Mr. Pattle, who 
proposed that in future tbe Seventh 
Laudable Society should have a paid 
Secretary, and this was negatived by a 
majority ol U't votes in one society, and 
103 in the other! And yet the Direc¬ 
tors, three of them at least, io tbe face 
of this majority, appointed a single itidi* 
vkluai tbe paid tecretary, witbout re¬ 
ference to tbe Societies at large; ftnis 
ant only alleriog the mode of manage¬ 
ment, but in (Ureet contravention of a 
resolution of the sbanbolders. Evan 
supposing that they had the power, 
here is the expression of tbe subwribers 
that (hey thought it not right to be ex¬ 
ercised ill this way, or that they should 
have sneb preference in tbe appointment 
of (be Secretary. But I will say this, 
that it was impossible for them to do 
more under any circumstances than to 
appoint a provisional Secretary, and-that 
they could not appoint a paid ^rotary in 
tbe face of tbe wishes of tbe shareholders 
without reference to another meeting. 
I have beard it whispered that the wb<^ 
of this opposition arises from tbe circum¬ 
stance of Mr. Cullen not being elected. 
1 have, gdbUemeii, very great pieasure 
in being able to state to y ou that Mr. 
Cullen never applied for any thing hot 
a provisional appointment, and notwith- 
stwding that two of the Dtrectoia 
thought that a meeting should be called, 
not only was none ealted then, but oohh 
bas been untied io tbe present time. I 
will take tbe liberty of reading that 
which ! have requested tbe party to 
place in my'liaiiUs, the ertgloal letter ol 
Mr. Cullen sent on the day after bis 
failure, tbe very day on which tbe paid 
Secretary was appointed iu vfolaiion oi 
tbe express wishes of these asajorilies.— 
To Hot Dirwlors of tAo CafeuUm Lauda- 
ble ^fsltes.—Gentlemen,—In tbe 
course of this day you will learn that my 
firm had at last been compelkd to sus¬ 
pend its poyments, and to seek protec¬ 
tion in tbe IiuotventCourt. This event 
precipitated chlefiy by exieusive hostile 
measures commenced this term in tbe 
Supreme Court, by boatile creditoix, will 
leave me without any thing but a scanty 
ptospeiit of subMstence ior tbe iuture.*’ 
i may beiv r-.titu that Mr. Cullen dtd 
not wh- n ibi‘ waswtittei*. ♦‘Xf-eit more 
than Tv. -inn 4 monib, (be amcuiti si- 
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lowed to Colvin and Vo., not rosy muoli 
oortalnl)' for a maa who bad once bad 
Mr. Cullen's prospeeis. The letter goes 
oii:>^<* ab doubt possessed of 

oNfofa leisure'thn*i and I hope unim¬ 
paired energies, after a meroaiftfle career 
of IT years itothls uldce, 10 or IS of whlcb 
were In intiiiiat«\onnectioa with your 
Societies. As ihese Sodeltes’ affairs are 
at this moment in luirfect order, and their 
funds In the most satisfactory position, as 
far ds onr preceedluas are concerned, I 
hope the ciroumstance will be taken as 
auguring well of the future, should I be 
so lar furtimate as to be entrusted with 
even the tempomrjf charge of their 
aSairs to which humbly solicit yoiir 
aegutescenee.'* In that has be violated 
any one duty'of Sucretaiy and he asks only 
for temporary charge; and 1 am told my 
oppositiou to Mr. Wright is In^ause 1 
am disappointed of the election of Mr. 
Cullen. But 1 can safely avow that 1 
bare never lent myself at a private 
meettnkaf any sort to extinguish public 
aAsemblies. It is opposed to all my 
habits and feeling, and I appeal to all 
whether I have ever been known to be a 
ftarty to vtlsb to put uncontrolled pu- 
tromlgein the.hands of anyone; and 1 
never would have sanctioned the appoint¬ 
ment of anyone without the concurrence 
of a public meeting micept os a temporary 
provision. *' The establishment forcon- 
doetlng the business it perfectly distinct 
from that of Cruttonden and Co. and all 
coliections and investments will be 
ofiected in conformity to the regulations 
by the Bank for such time as may bene- 
oessolry, it receiving from ihe instructfbns 
as you may pa» them in the usual man¬ 
ner. Your very' faithful servant, J. 
Couneif. Calcutta, Jan. 10, 1831.**^ 
I think this appeal requires from ns 
the most fitvourable' consideration. It 
is necessary, however, to call a general 
tneetibg to fill the' vacancy. Mr. 
Dickens, I see, speAs of the Banks, 
hut dne was appointed last year. D. 
TaoobK, 6. Vo»eo.»* There is an 
endorsement. '** Read T. Dickeot. I 
think a meeting sbould be called to take 
this into consideration, and to appoint a 
new Sreretary and Trfusurer; the latter 
^Ing one of tbeaBanks. T. Dickeiis.” 
That is the original letter,%ut where is 
the meeting? A meettng wot called of 
five who are acting as Directors, but to 
tbis day bus any been called to sanction 
itr I think I have detained you long 
eriougb, bo4 it is necessary for me to 
state dearly and distinctly the grounds on 
'Vhidb I ‘‘Sy thei* So‘'ivtiP's have a iicht 
0 Nppnint Ibeir own i'rcretarj. lbs 


resolution iwased was this, wMoll/Waa 
proposed by mysoir. and seconded 
Smith: ** That iMdf*yeaily gabetakAuiet- . 
ingobehdd, ktwhicb.m);tltiid,am;iei^s 
shall be exhibited, atid.vecapeies aintgigst • 
ofllca bearers be fitted up.** Mowis gurt 
that ah express avowal, tbol the right I* 
in us of ttttng up raceiwiea of oiUBe 
beatert; aswio the Dlrectan titiok tbut 
they have eppolaied the person, wboin 
these Societies would have elected titeir 
Secretary at this meetlogi If not, they 
have not acted right- Be your choice 
good or bad, it is your choice ahme that 
ought to guide and influence your trus¬ 
tees, and though they were unanimous 
in the appointment of one, and a mi^- 
rity of tbis meeting wished for another, 
they are boond to eserctee the proyi- 
sional power you have given them, ns 
)ou would wish, and not as they would 
wish. I conclude with this resoluUoo, 
and 1 do hope we may express, an 
opinion, though four of the Dkeelc^ 
think we coiinot do so. The Cbalruteu 
having put the resolutioii to the vote. it 
was carried unanimously with, the ex¬ 
ception of* Colonel Beatson ; who tlwn 
rose and stated that his objection raye 
frotOi the cireumstanee that it was l^d 
down in the rules, that no general meqt- 
ing sbould be called without the concur- 
rence of the Directors. On tbis soine 
discussion arose, but os^be objection 
was made afUyp the resolution was car¬ 
ried, and as it wiA overruled, it is npt ne- 
cttsiuury to notice it further. Mr.Ciorke.— 
There is only one point which appears to 
have escaped the accurate obtegaUon ol 
my friend(Mr.Tur(on,in btingin^ notice 
the irregularities and dellnqgencles of the 
Direetois.* It was resolved on the fitth 
of JaniMiy last year, that no siilBcieiit 
grounds qxist to remove Crutteteten, 
MacklUop and Co. from, the office of 
Secreterlm, and that they be requested 
to continue to act os Secretaries, so that 
they were appointed Secretaries only, 
and by that meeting it was fiulber i;e.' 
solved that the Union Book he. t^ 
Treamuers, Ac. Now I beliere. ne^ 
nut tqii you all, that the Union Bank 
bate ever since been employed as 
TreoniiDni. How then *have the Di- 
rectoCt deposed not*ODly Cruttendep, 
Moeklttop, and Co. from the office of 
Seerdtades, but. also the Union Bank 
iroiti the office of Treasurers, for here 
1 find that Mr. T. Wright signs bis 
name not only as Secretary but also as 
IreasuTer. Mr. Tofton I note 
pose anetber resolution, which ia eleilrly 
nyfeessar}. I Will a»k, 'would any one ot 
joultke in entrust j our ngkis and pri- 
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*INl|ik ItfuiMMs trho h«f« no ooKnwn 
ilAmiftl will yOD? If )»ou do, I tay it 
caaa^lHd#nB« with propri«*ty and witb> 
Out tlw t a dc ^ jt id A majortty, and no 
■' penNMi aih to « Director without fahid* 
(Mi 1 du^. This SRctna to me to be « 
iwi iidwrt propocition, end in Ctdonel 
Siatom anyv, it is neceiwMy to define 
fMt Tight, f trust to hnvemls and your 
sepiKirt on tbis occasion. There ure 
two Societies, one of wblob :«onimenees 
nt n diflibrent period from the other, os 
well at that the sobHCrlptioas are 
dttfbrent. Some snbsoriba in one and 
sMhe subscribe In the other, but it may 
iMppto that the Interests uf the ISth 
Oihy bo opposed to the inleresta of the 
trb. 1 say, therefore, no person of the 
7tb has a right to be a Director of the 
iSih, unless be is also a shereholder In 
both, or bos the sense ol a great majority 
of Shareholders In his favour. In this 
way former Directors were appointed, 
but I beg to be underatood that 1 do not 
dilute your right to appoint who you 
wiH, but matutnin that it is proper no 
fiefson should be appointed who has nut 
•an tiiterest in it. I move That no 
ip b ri on is eHgtMe to be a Director of 
■fitier of the Laudnbie Societiea without 
Ito nsMBt of the majority of the sbaie> 
iR^ra and sabsciibers to the Society 
WheleiB be la to act m a Director, unless 
to diaH bold tome share in such Society 
at the time of bis elwyon; but if be 
have a share then a majority of those 
present wifi be competent to elect him." 
V'here were two persons appointed-.^ 
Baboo Dwmkanaath Tagore, who has 
M tnterest in both, and Mr. Greenlaw, 
who bos alsr an inteieit in both ; and 
tom^ M#. Greenlaw and Dwarkanauth 
Tagore were originally for proposing our 
pTMtot-Chairman to be a Diiector, but 
to went *away, and they then chose Mr. 
fW^aad Mr. €owi«,~4nd Uiese ore 
iawDg the gentlemen who would shut 
your month eateept you concur wiin ail 
flB Blroetors, and' who say tt:ut yon 
'toto niO tight to give-expression to your 
i to rtto o a to otberwhie. The important 
IMMtoti' that they have, ara that Mr. 
ibttli toatwo ami a half shares in the 
'l^towbhft he to an old subscriber, and 
fli(ftM'.-Cow)eIn& a share in the 
fbtiri Whtdi bw actiuired as late as Nov. 
Minding not belbre. (Aeor, dmr.) Js 
ttot 'tto tattOmte > knowledge of affairs 
aMl thw libtoerous Interests that have 
ewtttted hhn to-shut your mouth, and say 
not lOptott unless be give you 
NtotonserfttO'dOaO? (fi>rar.) Will that 
totttto btfl^to iitfy, I, a hati shareholder 
In one stuNrHy, will netoitow any shwe- 


hfdder in the other, to apWK dijs ipouib 
wittieut my express, sauetiuu. Reeolleet 
what is contended for; not that one 
member thaii nail a meeting, but that alt 
five of the Directon^ dhalL concur | % 
this resolution goes to that extent, to 
that here is a gentleman elected a Dt-. 
rector. 1 propose a fbsolution that Mr. 
Cowie to not digihle. Why, he cannot 
give bis consent without stultifying bt» 
own nomination, and in ellVct lie would> 
siiy be had clearly done .that which is- 
improper; and yet this rule i$ to be in^ 
sisted fin, and that by Mr, Pnttie and Mr^ 
Dickens, who oppose themselves to, and 
are at total variance with, every person 
who infringes .rules w^icb the community 
at lai^ cun only give to Societies of this 
nature. I confess it is with extreme 
regret that .1 see those two resolutions 
thus condemned by the Society at lurge^ 
|Hit forward os a shield in favour uf these 
Directors, by whom w« are demanded to 
give up our grounds of meeting; for you 
are told by them that though you may 
insist on it, without our concurrence to 
call a meeting, and never again shall a 
meeting be cMted, and these leasonabto 
grounds must be pot before it. It is time 
if such resolutions are to be acted on, 
and if this is only to be a preliminary 
meeting, that it should show the senti. 
mentsof the Society; H is time that the 
shurtoolden show they are determined 
to take th| business into their pwn 
hands, or to keep a oontioul on the acts 
of those they appoint. They must not 
allow that to be done which will destroy 
the confidence of those in the upper pro. 
vin^s, but to take core that every' per. 
son, however distant, shall have the 
power of coirung forword wtooevmr be 
pleases, and also take care that tbe pefsoo 
who is up()ointed shall have .equal to- 
torests vatfa those who are m far off as 
Agra and Meerut, as 'well as those resi. 
deqt In Calcutta. Is that, or to it not, 
the way that public confidence is to be 
gained, that Directors shall be appointed 
who have no common interest with you, 
and that they shall have the power ol 
shnttiag the mouths of all oltors? Is 
that the way that justice was done to' 
fore ? It was frohi the want of controul 
that the misfortupes happened, whi^h 
would not lAve happen^, if -you hud 
that power in the management, of your 
own affain that donstitutioBaily belongs 
tx» every toctety whatever. Let us havo 
no more interlopers.; for 1 will never 
eonwmt that my funds shall be frittered 
away, that new amaugenients sfaqli to 
mede, and a (’.omph'te cimnge shall to 
made in the establishment by persons wbc 
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cqntrilM)i« 9, l^Uiitan In QSe.ef UieS»ci«> 
ties. I liopit jKw «‘UlteuBanimoui iatlHs 
retoIttUoa wbtcli f pfopoie. 1 in«fve it in 
th« nnmn of enm^n senwi and I call 
on jott in tfaa Hama of common sense, 
common jiMtloe, and common atraighb* 
torirard boni^ to support md in 

carrying it into e^ct. Thla resolution' 
was seconded by Captain I'orbei, and 
was carried, with the exception of 
Colonel Beatson, who offer^- sonre 
remarks after the question was decided, 
which, therefore, and on account of want 
of room, we omit. Mr. Turton-" It is 
necessary, from the shortness of your 
time, that I should get through the ie> 
nialiiiiig resolatioiif as fast as possible. 
The next is a most^important one, ami I 
shall tell you what I mean to follow it 
«p by, [Here Mr. Turton read the re- 
n^ning resolutions on which be ofibred 
a few passing remarks.] The resolution 
which 1 shall now submit is~<‘ That 
Messrs. Cruttenden, Maekillop, and Co. 
having become insolvent, the thanks 
of the meeting be tendered to them for 
their services as Secretaries to the two 
Societies for the past year; and that in 
testimony of the sense entertained by 
this meeting of their conduct as such 
Secretaries," James Cullen, £sq., be rc'* 
'quested to continue his services as Se¬ 
cretary to the two Societies; and that 
he be put into possessiun, as such Secre¬ 
tary, of the books and pap^ belonging 
to tbe two Societies." l^t me slate 
why I think Mr. Cullen has )ieculiar 
elalmt on this Society. Tbe old Di¬ 
rectors will forgive me for referring to it, 
f(Ur it is a subject of os much regret to 
tna as it is to them. At Ibis time last 
year it was tbe opinion of some, that 
there was not one cowrie belonging to 
one of tbe Societies, and but little in tbe 
'O&er, and that aecuritlea in tbe 
bands of Mr, Culleit placed there by the 
former Secretaries' and Treasurers, for 
funds not then fortfaeomitig, were worth 
iittte or nothing. - ^^batever they were 
worth we.owe chiefly to Mr. Colien. I 
have the antborityof ashonourable^a inn’i 
as any, in Calcutta, Mr. Thomas Ander 
eon, that it is Im impression that Mr 
Cullen is the Direetof who prassed tbe 
^priuer Secretaiies for tbe securities 
which they gave, and that* it was. owing 
to his firmness chiefly that you got those 
.securities from them. In one' of the 
Societies about a Inc of rupees has been 
reollxed in tbe last year. I considered 
it my duty when I came to this meeting 
tq get what information 1 could, as I 
was, told that the Dlreotors would not 
be.bcre, and accordingly 1 pfbcured tbe 
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Making, tbe whole funds of the thirteenth 
to exUrnd to two lacs of rupees, when 
last year we were told that there wee 
nutblug In tbal Society; and not atii^e 
cowrie has been lost by tbe preii^. 
Secretaries as long as ttfey have amed 
either as Scjcretmles or Treasurers- 
Have we not twn an original obiigatim 
to Mr. Cullen, and have we h^ any 
reason to make us forget Mi 1 have 
seen with great pun "charges in. the- 
publio papers against Mr, GuUefl, and aa 
your time will not allow ma to do Mat 
length 1 Will only state tb^-plaitthieis 
and leane ttuim to your judgment. Tbe 
first is that he gave « preference to Gun¬ 
ter and Horner, and it was stated 
also to-4ay9 that Messrs. Guntor- and 
Hooper <^d not base obtatoed ex- 
ecutton till tbe Ifith January, 1834. I 
beg lesnretOidifier on that point. «When 
the ptotat'is filed'in the vacation, as was 
tbe ease - here, parties need'-iuM incur 
murih dlflloolty in getting judgment to 
tern Mbussbam pleas are plaaded. On 
theiiibb.<dny of the OetolAr tomv Messrs. 
Cruttenden, Maekillop, and Co, ware 
oUigedto potto bail, pud notice of ex* 
ceiMtoaof hall Was given. To jpawenh 
judgment «f< ttoit Unm, they ml|^ 
beawpieaded a sham plea» which ni%lit 
have .snlgeQted them'to a severe-ende 
heavy f uol^uitent under the laselveiti 
Act ibr delaytog the .creditor.. -iSlmikog- 
tltomanivea <l« this sitaatiqt^ ami' be¬ 
lieving ibey might still be.4Ue. to^stene 
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tbe tomat tb^ Ba*c, or tb« Ut al' 
Kovoatberi a conteMion of judgment 
.whifib «M filed on tbe 4tb| thus taviitg • 
trouble and vegnUon to tbefr creditor, 
and gnlnlng time for tfaemselve* ttll tbe 
commenceinent of tiie preseot term.. 
WIhni fiM preient term arriced they 
^ce ctUl in that litaatioD, tbougb 
tbqr had then a hope that 'a few deyi; 
irfigbt produce a differenca in a certain 
quarter, and on wbicb they bad reaeon 
to place some, tbougb I admit not a 
strong reliance, and thinking that they 
might perhaps atail tbemaelves of that, 
and for ibe general benefit of the credi* 
tors, they agreed to pay one fourth of tbe 
sum of Ka 26,000 and to obtain time 
to pay tbe remainder in three sums, 
namely, on tbe Istof March, the IStb 
of June, and the 23d of October. Had 
they not done that they would have 
baen nibject to, and ttn^ would abso¬ 
lutely bare incurred, as I know po¬ 
sitively, an execution next morning taken 
against them for the whole sum of 
Ra. 26,000: and now, if any man will 
sqr that ought to disqualify Mr. Cullen 
^^froffl eating a morsel nf hard-earned 
‘ hpeadin future,—that man has a differant ' 
. i'ealing from what 1 have. It Is bard to 
* jtidge-every man acting under tbe pressure 
of.ngfiafortunes, which most of those 1 
uddrass never have experienced, and 
which 1 bope tfey -never will be placed 
in. But with all tbe miffortunes that ' 
have come upon tbem,'l am saUs6ed 
from what I know, and the enquiries - 
1 have made, Utat there is no hoiue, 
amongst all tbe unhappy failures which 
have tsket place, whose books will bear 
e ehMMr Investigation, or whose conduct 
will-better beer the strietest scrutiny, - 
^ tbes that of Cnittenden, MackiUop and 
‘ Co. I .bava tbe ptoasitre to suy, that 
this Is'flot the first vote of thanks chared 
to aeiwinber of that firm; and I am yet 
10 letum, that if any thing is to be laid to 
the otndige of one member, the other i* • 
not to be a participator in tbe injury. 
Tbe'tTnhm fiank have borne testimony 
to tb*:^aracter 'Of Mr. Browne as tbe 
chalfismo of their committee; and they 
havil^liot^,atirupled to give him, in the 
bouFOf Mgviafoftune, tbe rtlgfat unction ' 
of tiMirtbanki. Dlcf they go further, lo 
enfobto vrtMfi. bad been the conduct of 
Mr. BMlHie in -Oveiy action of his life ? 
‘TlH^4iMbd tbit be hod done well; they ■ 
fouaff4bet^li« b»l|l «fCMd servant to 

them; and ifity iUd not think it ncees- 
any to icoodeiiv • him hnheerd, where i 
tri^als werb hpea 4o punish deiinqnen- 
eltsr and wbem^ If need-should ever be. ' 
there is n poi^, rs you hare, to displace 


any men who shall ulUmately prove at 
any time unworthy of your cotwduce 
for if ‘Mr. Cullen is appointed to-day by 
you, he IS also' remevaUe to-monow. 
Blit If (Imy baVe been good and faithful 
servants to you, I say withhold hot from 
Mr. Browne or Mr. Cu(|len upon any aor- 
mtses of delinquency, not to you, but in 
mattenr In which you are no way con¬ 
cerned, tbe thanks irbiob are due to them 
as SecreUiiies of these Societies. There 
is one other objection made to Mr. Cotien 
(and If it applies to him, it is very ex¬ 
traordinary that if. was not made to the 
other also) relating to tbe funds of Sir 
Alexander Seton^s estate. ] find in Ibis 
morning's paper, a letter signed by'Mr. 
Win. Blunt, as attorney of Sir Gbarles 
Blunt, at home. It is there stated that 
Mr, Coilen received instructions to invest 
tbe money belonging to that estate as 
be receiv^ it, in landed securities. This 
conveys 10 me an idea very diR'erent from 
wiiat I sbould consider a representation 
of tbe real truth. It had been originally 
stated that be was directed to invest the 
funds as received in Government securi¬ 
ties. The real facts aru theseMr. 
Culieh received a letter, wideb I bold in 
my hand, fhim Sir Charles Blunt, in 
which be says, " The accompanying 
power of-attorney, I trust, wiii anable 
you to receive tbe proceeds of tbe Go¬ 
vernment securities standingln my name 
belonging to Ibis estate, when tbe same 
shall, from time to time, be paid; of 
which proceeds you will please, in con¬ 
currence with tbe agents of Li^y’Seton, 
dent jrllh conformably to the order of (be 
Master of tbe Rolls, made in a'siiH .in 
Chancel^ entitled geton and othete 
Blunt, Bt,, a,copy of which'unler ah^ 
accompanies ibis." fn December IASs, 
this was received; and in December HbtS, 
Lady Baton's agiints made their a^peiir-. 
ance for the first Ume. Tim answer of 
Mr. Browne was" Send me yoUr 
power o( attorney." Apd the power 
was merely to receive and recover money; 
ihuuf^ the direction of file Court of 
Chancery was, tbat tt'sbould be laid hut 
in such real securities (meaning landed 
ptoperty) the agenlt^of Sir Charles Blunt 
and Lady Seton might jointly agree 
upon. A iettqr from LdSy Seton sup- < 
plied tbe defideocy. Prom the time Hr. 
Cullen received these funds, in June last 
(ibr that was really tbe eommoncement 
of it, and wiien he ekphCted to get over 
all bis diflieultifs) he bept possession of 
them, as be might have been culled hn 
the next day to pay them over, or appro¬ 
priate them acdoiding to the directions 
he bsil rereired. 1 hare beard it said. 
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that be mii^bt bave put (be mo’ney lo the doet tt follow that every maa has Mted 
Bttiik ol Bengal, He might have doae ^ Iraiulutently becautehe cannot pay hvci^ 
that, and h6 migbt ban* abut up abop. i creditor ? Again, wban tbeio fmm * 

appeal to the flAereanttle men around about to be pidd off,' Mr. COllen bad 

me :->-Ca|i any teke money and put written home to Sir Cbarlea'jplhint a lot*'' 

it into a bank, for ae&rity, without aay* ter, stating lbat 'tfa^y ware about lo IM 

ing 1 am not tn a fit situation to keep it) paid, and' praying instractlons. The first' 

But was he autborieed to do it? Sup* letter directed them to be re-lnvested In' 

posing—which is certhNiIy a remote pos* Govnrnmebt securities. They were re* 

aibility—supposing be took on himself to invested in Govemmmtt securltiot, Tban 

have done so, and there was a sudden came the letter of August 181)2, and the '• 

run on >tbe Bnok of Bengal, and any order of the Court of Chancery. Hn 

misfortuae to it (I admit not at all likely thenceforS) held them subject lo snob 

ever to have even taken tdaee; but a order, awaiting the concurrence of Lady 

pesalbllity) what right would he have to Seton. Where Is the breach (d trust? 

justify bit placing it there ? And can it When he is told to Invest them, he does 

be said tbirt Ibis is a breach of trust, so; and would have eoncinded the mort* 

wheO'he abides by w^f be it directed to gage, but then in the mean time oame 

do? OniheS^tb or December, 1633, bis misfortunes. It this to be. told 

for the first time application waa made against him os a fraud? Jt this justice 

to him; for the first time be hears of to a falten man ? 1 say, fraud nod breach 

Lady ifotoA: but if he were then re- ' of trust is the ground of the accusalion; 

quired to invest the niouey, was be in a - and neither fraud nor breach of Irust la 

situation to do so ? Ho might have done there. I call lay my hand on my heart 

it with advantage to bis general creditors: and say, that I would trust him os soon' 

lor a person who owed the firm lU. 27,000 os any man I know. I say theca is no 

wanted td make a mortgage, so that by breath of trust. He could not have re¬ 
paying over Rs. 12,000 he would have fused to receive money without avowing 

leeovec^ that amount to bis estate. And insolvency. Do you demand why he. 

though be did not write on that day, be received it?->demaDd why he received 

did on the day after, find received an im- it front otbeis ? But whilst be went op, 

mediate answer, refusing the mortgage be could do no otherwise. Have you' 
and offering to sell. For these state- sufi'ered by fats firm ? I deny it. On the 

meats 1 appeal to the ebairman, wbo is contrary, 1 have seen a letter from a 

acquainted with the facts. (Mr. Cock- friend ^ his, one of the lonffhr Seoreta- 

erell nodded assent.) The fiq^t day of rief,complainin&of bis conduct as press- 

term oame, and with It came notices of ing him too mu^ (br your security, My*« 

actions so hbmerous, that the bouse felt ing to him, ** You deal hard with ns in 

itself oompellvd to a sudden close, nnd pressing us so much thus seemingun- 
the petition was got up in baste without kind to a pqrsoo whom 1 knour to he bis 

the asaistanee of the professional geutl^- friend, in endeavouring to bring ffkck to 

mao behind me, who only knew the your pockets the money wbij^fa of right 

feflum .would take place a few hours pre- belonged to * them. 1 have said tlms 

vfously.- Then the charge is this, if It is much iP explanation; but 1 will add that 

any thing, that Mr. Cullen having this I have applied to the chairman iqipestto. 

Oft him, he ought to bare paid this as well oa heing fucnisbed with the oii- 

mimey in preference fo his general ere- giiial conespondence, and I find thnt'jio 

ditors, rather than to idfow it to remain nppHea'tfon Was made for these funds i^ 

in the spme circumstances ns the funds Mr. Bhih.t tilt‘the 27tb or 29th of De- 

of the re^ I ask yon if there is any cembmr mi ' On the 2nd of Januaryi 

thing now, if there Is any thing which this letter>foom. Cockerell aodCo;%as 

Mr. CuUeD has done, or that the firm of sent to Ito i^nte with an auttorl^, 

CruUenten,Maekitlop and Co. has ddne, iinparfsfp^ tl^flbt instance, ffom Dady 

which ougjbt to subject him to tbd with- SetoPi^micb for the first time authcriced 

drawal of the eonfidened of these Socle- any infsififneBt of the fuilBsi' .cpd < de- 

ties. 1 ssy wfUutnw it, when you know mai^ tiwc^steBt with the directions of 

it t but ti^ tribunal ie opeif where de- the Qoukt of Chancery,. Are them red* 

linquenetes may be punished. Do not sons for vrtthdrawiog iron bim youremi^* 

single him out as tfaC one, and the oidy fideim? r Is his aglifo. goue as uWi m 

one, who shnll be visited for not having his moody? if bis mind faaddetericra^ 

toads ih readiness when some may sup- In any degree, it was ftwn that. il|pm 

pose that he Wht to have them: for if augmented by qaiamity, not aUdV|a|ed 

every one could always have all bis funds certnlnly by those attacks upon 

in readtnem he would never fail. But duet^ . which his arpidicaiion has pvvu 
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rinfl tu fur acts which I will veoture to 
nay will prove nolbliiK cutraordioavy Id d 
bouse brought •uddenly to iflsolveooy. I 
ask rau to eoneede thiB> not as ao object 
for bis malB^anee (for that is Dpw ol 
secondaiv 4%seqaence)f but as some 
balm to bis mind io tbe boar of bis mis- 
^toM. I ask jou to do this for a de< 
i^ng senraot of your own, who I be¬ 
lieve, eooscientionsly, is entitled to U. 

• Do you tblnktbat 1, who have ten shares 
ineacb of these Sociedes—do yoii tbhdr 
that if 1 thought it wastojurious to them, 
that I wouhi locate him to tbe preju¬ 
dice of my own family? Doyootblok 
I ,would do more for him than 1 would 
do for my own flesh and blood? And I 
bops you will aUow that our profession 
does not altogether steel our hearts, and 
Uiat tbe only access to them is not 
through our .pockets. 1 am {vond to say 
that 1 bare still one feeling as well as 
others {ekean J—I have still a feeling of 
fueodsblp which does not desert me 
when Iflnd my friend fallen into distress, 
(eontinued cAeers). This resolution 
was carried unanlmoualy. Mr. Browne, 
—I trust you will bear with me, if in at¬ 
tempting to address you I should for a 
teoment give way to my feeling: but be- 
foie I Imve proceeded far, 1 hope tbe 
o(||eet for which 1 rise will give me 
energy to miaUe me so to express myself 
as hot to incur ^out displeasure. In tbe 
font ^oe, bbeg to thank you most cor- 
difUy for tbe vote of thanks you have 
pMved for our managonfont of tbe Laud- 
eUa Societies. It Is a source of great 
consolation to me in tbe hour of my 
adsfortune to have your approbation 
(e/teem) After tbe explanation which 
Mr. Torton bas given of Uie two charges 
brought ^inst my partner, 1 need not 
1^ detain you on tbe subj^. GeaUe- 
ntit, 1 avow that if there is any blame 
fttaobable io my partner, 1 am also re- 
SfODsible; for my interests cannot and 
uriU not be separated from bis, (eJkert), 
It was under legal advice, and under ten 
eonvictlon teat we would beneflt our are- 
i^pra, teat we agreed to pay a coiteln 
awiMBwney: aod this has DMn broagbt 
, ai< a dwge against us hy Mx. Dfokens 
la tha ifobUc papers, Mr. Dickens has 
hi* V M doing, with defnii^ 
.gm etedltors; and hebss done this, he- 
fipMM a oaUMoa has oiisea between you 
m4Mi> about tee Laudable Societies. 

broegbt a cbaige against you 
ilftijf mliipf as. la tee simo hnatl^ as 
acmie^lte^ebaiged os,withiefotience 
to funds, ^te not bariog 

paid Jaete tea nays before tbe 
eCout Am* wbile be blames us 


for paying a small sum a few days after¬ 
wards. If tease choigea are GUOsUtent 
I leava you to judge { and 1 aba leave 
to you to judge wbethwon telsaecasion 
my partner and myself (for I aaoitot se- 

E arata bim from s^salf)—^wbateer we 
are met any thing but vindictive malice, 
instead of tee liberal resentments of a 
gentleman, (cbeersX Another person 
has come fomard, who b of bigb rank, 
member of council, a judge in Israel— 
Mr- Blunt bas come forward to give bis 
version of the story, though Itis some¬ 
what different from Mr. Dickens's first 
statement: but 1 have yet to learn that 
tee tuggeiUo/aiai la not equivalent to 
tbe aupprevio vert. 1 say, that Mr. 
Blunt nu suppressed tbe truth to serve 
bis purposes; be bb dedared' teat we 
were ordered to le-invest those funds in 
Laudable security on onr own autbortly j 
and bas so expressed himself as to maike 
it ^ believed that we bod been months 


and months In tbs negotiation of ibis 
matter instead of eight or ten days; and 
be bas suppressed a part of the order in 
Chancery, which would have served to 
explain our conduct:—and I will soy, 
teat if there have been laches, tet^bave 
been on tbe part of the bonmwble Mr. 
Blunt and on tbe port of bis coadjutws-r- 
tbe agents for Lady Seton—and not on 
tbe part of the firm of which 1 have been 
a member. Gentlemmi, I again thank 
you for the manner in which you bare 
testified your approbation. I may have 
expressed byself with more warmth tenn 
I intended; bull have been known to 
many of you for eigbteafl years in dif¬ 
ferent occupations, and 1 do itot know 
that in any of these I have given much 
cause of offwice ,to anyone: but If 1 
have done anytelng, either oa ajMC^s- 
slooal or a mercaatUe .man, to; merit 
your divapprobatton* I regret it osueb; 
liaoanse I bare met in tbia Society in- 
nmnerabla aets^of kindneoa and |WM of 
good oplalon, which 1 have erec' en¬ 
deavoured to deserve u foe aa my abili¬ 
ties went. I shall nevwr be able to offer 
a lequltet for the kind mannw vritb 
whicD you bare treated ms in tto time 
of my misfortune; and I <mly hope teat 
'teose who have endeavoured to wound 
Sty feelings wilUin tbe day of their ca- 
ll^ty be able to lay teeir beads on tl|eir 
pillow as easily as nreaeif or mg partner 
can, and as void of offenoe to God or man 
io teelr.'poMic or domestio nlitlons.” 
feAeers). Mr. Turton,—I shall not pre¬ 
face tbe next resolutfim, which baa re¬ 
ference to tbe eppointmrat of Direotins, 
with more words than I can help. It is 
impossible teat two opposing powers can 
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exwt, and it ts qaite evidnut Uiat they 
cannot go on cordially and teiqilly toge¬ 
ther: and I abeuld have been H^d to 
Tot^foravaiy Ulreotor who aaid be tbinka 
that a-iwUie meatiiw !• aaeaeiary in ^e 
bwlDettoftbe Soelenea. I propose, “That 
the fotlosHag gentlenen he numiiiated aa 
fit and proper penont to be appointed as 
Directors for the eifsntttg year in lieu of 
the present Directors, via., R. ‘H. Coch^ 
erell, Wllliani Bruce, Dwarkaaauth Ta¬ 
gore, B. Harding, Captain Ousely, and 
C. B. Greeulaw; and 1 heiieve ttat 
there is nooh^eettoo to any one of them. 
Mr« Tnrtoo was proposed to ha added 
te lhe..iist, but decUnirf as he thought H 
would taaid mote to bnmony if he were 
not appointed.; | Ruitomjee Cowaijee 
eeoomM the 'Ved&bitlon, wbicb was 
eanled onanlmously^- Tha aent Reso- 
laton was then put to the vote with ve^ 
little eoeiment, and being seconded by 
Cnptahi Feriws was carried unaninoasly: 
-—“That the Resolutions of this meeting 
be coanaunleated by the ebalnaan to the 
gentlemeo now acting at Diteotonof 
ifte LMdable Societies, with a request 
that tiwy will forthwith call a mreUng 
either by Utemselves or to conjunction 
with the genttemea now nominated, as 
fit and -proper persons to be appointed 
Directors on such early day, and at such 
place aa nay suit their convenience, for 
the purpOMt of oonflrrolng the present 
Rasekitions and for taking into con¬ 
sideration generally the a&in of the 
Soclatias.^' Mr, TurU>n~l believe I 
have now come pretty near to the end 
of my Rasolutioos, and, what is better, 
to the end of my speeches. The Reso¬ 
lution I - now propose Is: •* That n 
CooMOittea be appointed to consider and 
prepare in eoinmuDieatioD with the gen¬ 
tlemen now nominated as fit and proper 
persons Usbe.appoioted Directors, a new 
set 'of Rules eonsolideting the two old 
Seehstiesat their iwpeetiTe periods of 
terWieatien into one new Society, with 
suehprovistens tor tlw anmiW appoint¬ 
ment of Directors, *s well from the va- 
• rious olsBses af' eaciety in India as also 
gOnarhl Directors firom any class, and 
with such prorisiona for the secuiiQr oi 
the funds as shall be best adapted to pro¬ 
mote the prosperity,vpermanency, and 
security'of- the Soriety upon the fooilng 
oi mutual assurance. Such rules to be 
submitted to, and approved by a majority 
of tha subscribers to each oi the present 
Societies before being flnaUy adopted.” 
TWa was seconded by Mr. A. F. Smith 
and waa carried unanimously. The fol¬ 
lowing gentlerocn wore then apimlnted 
the Committee, namely, Mr. Willis, Mr. 


Dreenlnw, Mr, Turton, Captain Forbes, 
Hr-> Gordon, and Mr. John Lowa. Mr. 
Turton, to a short address, thaapinpoMiil 
a vote M thanks to the cbairman, whlMi 
waa^nanlmoiMy carried, a^ too chaii** 
man having replied the ibeeting dis- 
peraedr The fallowing is a list of tha 
voters at the meeting :-*<JPrewiir owd 
AwentAsg.—Corimrell and Co., R. C. 
Jenkins, Prinuw and Co.’s Airifnees, 

R. C. Jenkins antlT. Hrirovd, Macklrl- •. 
tosh imCci.^AMigfieei, D; Madntyra, 
Assignee <Mf Crnttenden, Mackttlop and 
Co., Sbadden and Co.rGUmmre and Co., 
Maekatizie, Lyali and Co., Muller, 
Rttohle eud Co. Awmn<.<^. Higgins, 

A. Wight, J. Palmer, T. Plowdni, C. 

B. Greenlaw, H. Handeraoa, Gemrge 
Jesaop, J. Lowa, J. Leighton, K. Mad- 
kennle, IF. Peters, W. I^nsap, W. 
SmsUey, T. Sewell, C. Udny, Dwarkg- 
nauth Tagore, Pfosonocaossar Tagore, 
Rcgoram Gosalnby J. Palmer, Ruatoai- 
jee Coweipee, Thomas E. M. Turtofi, 
W. C. Blaqulere, A. Rogers, Hamilton 
and Co., Twantymanand Co., D. Pasf- 
son, Gibson, MoKellar and €o., Ail- 
sbootos Day, Pramotoonauth Day, J. 
Rondo, W. Danosta, W. Hickey, N. W. 
Fo^, J Moore, Tullob and Co., W.H. 
Abbott, J. Prerite, W. Greanway, 
Gunter aid Hooper, Adem F. Smith 
B. PrMton, R. O'Dowda, J. H. 
Aratboofi, M. Collier, Nllmoney Mut^ 
Loll, Blsaonsut Mutty Lott, J. W. Dd- 
coste, H. Fitzgerald. 

Tk 0 Union JMnAr.—A general half- 
yearly meeting of the proprietors wis 
held at the Union Bank, on the Ifith 
January. Colonel Frith having been 
called to the chair—the frilowing report 
was reed by the secretary;—jTAanjgofl. 
The expiration of another tjlUf year Cilb 
you toother as usnal to receive tooferi- 
odical report on the affiilrs of the Bart; 
to inspect the acoouBta and proceedings 
of toe past six months, to fill igrYaoaa* 
cics In toe directtoa, and to exardse 
those powers of general supervishMi' end 
rontroul which belong to the ^o- 
prietsiy body. The aticounls^iteto drill 
find on toe table,-made odt to 1 m ueoal 
form; add thegenanJ resalt«iditoita a 
net i^ton toe brif-yanr’z'^miicttaiRs 
of tto. Rs. 54,SS9 14^1 Ir whM^y^s 
about'per Cent, wn toe tz^tal, and 
will enaUe yon to declrtor. vrito tofmiif, 
a dividend equal tolha^ or^l^toto^s 
six ZBontos J namely,' 8e4' 4|l,‘^ l|hr 

stitoe, Or at toa rale of 8 per 
annum. When yon consider tool 
mainly arises %om toe discount aadhikWt. 
credit loan business of the 
hardly at ail' ftoni drcuktUoii ‘im oor 
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notei, you will probably.be of opioion 
that It la m good a return for Uiaaapital 
employed u it waa reaaonable to expect. 
You wtftalif0.perceire (bat an extended 
circulation, of our notes (of |^rae 
linger pruduot and cautious man^e- 
wpirt) la an object of tbe greetmt 
imjNHrtance to tbe Bank; and would 
nod considerably to it* ways and means for 
Increasing ).o.urdividends, already larger 
. Ulan lire Many obtained on equidly solid 
security eMewbeie. In the last baff* 
yearly report you were apprized of tbe 
great reduction produced in our circula* 
tion by (be panics arising out of Use com* 
mercial failures 12 months back. It fell 
' from 13^ lacs to about 2^ apd bas con¬ 
tinued ever since at nearly tbe .same 
amount till within the lost month, when It 
bas gradually increased to about 4 lacs 
of rijpeeb This low state of our circu¬ 
lation is owing, doubtless, to the con¬ 
tinued uneasinasain regard to mercantile 
credit. The Directors are in hopes that 
better times are at bond; and that,tbe 
confidence of the public in tbe stability 
. of this bank in particular, is becoming 
firm and established. In proof of this 
[ /act, they defire your attention to tbe 
‘ remarkable circumstance—as contrasted 
' ^Ith former alarms—that tbe great and 
lamentable failure of Messrs. Fergnsson 
and Co. in tbe end of November, did 
' not produce tbe slightest efiect on the 
n^irs of .thf Bunk, either by return of 
Its notes or by withdrawals of depositors’ 
balances. Subsrquenily indeed, to that 
. unfortunate event, our issues of notes 
' bore shewn a tendency to increase; 
while the market value of out stock 
Wbicb^ormer panics bad depressed to 
J,S00 Rs, per share, bas gradually risen 
^to So. Rep 2,100, with expectation of 
. fii.crea»e. It is thence inferred, that the 
public begin to appreciate tbe difference 
'in, point of soUdity, between private 
banks, or bank notes issued on the 
credit of single firms, and those of a vei^ 
large Joint Stock Company* la this 
ptace It seems proper to report for your 
aatiifactlon that the bank bas sustaloed 
go losses whatever, by its dealings 
apy of tbe firms which have un* 
r(i|jsately failed. Our transactions with 
li^gder aq0 Co. were finally wpgnd 
I mi the 17tb Ogtqberlast, by tbeBapk 
BpMal paying off tbe entire of our 
i|||^s,(^Ub interest at the rale of T per 
^ Bs. £,49,060, for wbicb con- 
we ffave up, to them the ample 
iwebrlttesjHrjU^ field for the ultimate 
1Jqql4atira of jpll pitr, advances. Of our 

and Co. 

bhiy Bs. remain undUciinrgcd: 


for u^toh wg bold mortgages on houses tsr 
the ori^oalfy estimated value of six lacs 
of rupees, bciiides 44.abares in oar Bank. 
These sdone are much more than enough 
to cover tim balance, wbleb, bmaavar, the 
assignees ana gradually reducing. By 
tbe failure of hlessrs. Colviaand Co. the 
Bank lost nothing whatever, having no 
transacUoas with that house. Tbe more 
recent, iiisolveaey of Messrs. Fergusson 
and Co. will entail no toss whatever on 
this Bank. The whole of their, transac¬ 
tions, not covered by apeeifio Indigo 
.pledges, or by endorsesMUts of undoubted' 
.solidity, amount to So. Rs. 1,60,(MW, 
.agtinst which we have to set off our 
Hens on their >59 Union. Banh> shares, 
.an^,a cash balance of Sa. Rs. 46,121 to 
.hand} exclusive qf^suirplusea ow Indigo 
in the possession ^ tbe Bank, agd tidso 
the present dividend of Rs. 4,626. The 
proprietors will no doubt be well aatisfted 
with this exposition of the slate of their 
affairs in relation to the fidtares wbiohr 
during tbe lost year, bave cMlsueb a 
gloom on commercial credUi, and our 
.society at large. The informatiua wMch 
this report conveys, that tbe Bimb has 
not only not sullbred, but .has oenlinoed 
its course oi moderate though inmeastog 
prosimrlty, will be of use when made 
public, in dissipating those groundless 
apprehensions among the shroffs, wbicb 
bave kept down the circulation of our 
notes, ever since the failures In fhe 
early port of tbe year, and the discredit 
.then audddOly thrown on oar papenby 
onr powerful rival tbe Bank of Bengal. 
.The Directors are of opinion that tbe 
best remedy for all this, wtR be found In 
unreserved ; publicity ; and it is tbeir 
intention to take measures for ont^ing 
any person wbo]deases, tp Mtisly Antin' 
self at any moineDt, .as to the naawa of 
tbe actual proprietors, and the cbanfes 
which -roffi time to time take place in 
.the list of alwreholdera. Tbe awUpa- 
tions which were made to Goventniimit 
fot a charter, bave not ygt been Mtended 
with success; and U.fo understood that 
the. question bas been- referred home. 
But under the new India Act, the 
Oovnoor* General In bis legislattve 
capacity, will probably fed himself 
more fully at Uberty, and without in¬ 
termediate reference^to any higher 
authority to grant incorporatioiM, ubd 
if it shall still be tbe general wish to 
. obtain a charter for this Bank, it may 
then be effectually solicited. Tbe ques¬ 
tion whether a charter would be really 
heneficisl .to a Joint Stock Company like 
ours, is one which bas often been dis¬ 
cussed berej and ou which bitbertu, 
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th« preponderanee of t^tnloii bai been 
iQ favour of a ebarter. Novbitbelen, it 
fi a quoitioH wortb; of Ptof deiiberatp 
ooDtideration, for'it- wrema at liHiat a 
doubtful pointt wtwfher -tbe cfmfldenco 
of tbe pablie be lAt afreAglbened ratber 
than weakened^ by tbe idtaenoe of a 
charter; and the comequefit liability 
of every membef to hin aaaociatefl and 
to those who deal with the bank. A 
chartered bank may bold out more in- 
ducementa to purctasei of Its shetea, 
owing to tbe liroitationa on individual 
liability; but the risk incurred by each 
individual becomes a lesa and less de|;ree 
of risk) io proportion to tbe niunber of 
tbe Joint. Stock Partnem. Among 600 
abarea^' It is very amall indeed: among 
l-iOOd (as originally - intended for this 
Bank) it is reduced to almost nothing; 
partioQlarly, wben each sbare-boider, 
•ad every one who deals with tbe Bank, 
hag' easy accem to know who sells out 
-and who bays in to the joint concern. 
A vecancy oecurred in tbe direction of 
yonr aiSilrs -by tbe resignation of Mr. 
tv. P, Fetgnrson in November; but as 
tbe periodical meeting of proprietors was 
so near at band, tbe Btrectors thought U 
beet tbattira vacancy should be left to be 
filled by a ballot of proprietors this day. 
At the current six montbs will close tbe 
period of five years for which the Bank 
fo estaUisbed as a company, it becomes 
aeeessaty to call your attention to the 
-expediency of taking steps for continuing 
the co-partnership for a fdlrtber period, 
assuming it to be tbe general opinion, 
that the socceti of tbe institution 
though slow is sure; and that our 
haying been able to make way dt all 
against troubles and difficulties, such 
•as India never before witnened, is a 
proof of-tbe usefulness of the Bank, and 
the- soundaess of its estebUsbinent, 
Since' this rcqwrt was first prepared, 
-anetber distressing' failure has taken 
pliee; that of Meinrs. Cruttenden, Mac- 
kiHop, and Co. Mncb as the Directors 
cannot but regret this addition to so 
many previous oalamKies of a like de¬ 
scription, they ate happy in being able to 
assure the proprietors that the tJnluii 
Bank will. not lose one rupee by tbi 
event. Another vacancy in the direc¬ 
tion will now require to be filled op, in 
^onsrqueiieeof the retiranient of tbe late 
chairman, Mr. Robert Browne, a gen¬ 
tleman whose services to this Bank 
have been so beneficial, and so unre¬ 
mitting, during all tbe recent periods of 
difiiettity imd danger, that tbe Directors 
cannot aUow Ibis report to be closed, 
without seizing the occasion to tell tbetr 


proprietary body, how much tbe Union 
Bank' is tiidebted to tbe talents and tfin 
zeal of its late excellent cbelnnan. ' 

J. YOUNG. Sec. to tbe Union Bank. . 
TjHim BanJtf Dec. 31, |6:p. 

■ Tim report bavingelictted tbe appro- • 
batlon of tbe meeting the foUowtdg 
resolutions ward agreed to ' 

1.—'* That this report is approved by 
the meaihilg, and l^t It be pnblidied in 
alt the mmapapers.'*' , 

That the accounts now sub¬ 
mitted are approved and passed by this 
meeting.’* 

II!.—That a half-yearly dividend, 
at tbe rate of six per cent, per annum, 
or 75 rupees pet share, be now de¬ 
clared/’ 

IP.—» That the Proprietors deeply 
deploring tbe erent which baa df'privad 
tbeni of the services of Mr. Robert 
Browne, as ebairman of the Directoni 
of tbe Union Bank, feel tbe higbeat 
gratification in recording Ibeir ubabi- 
moiis approbation; and in offering to 
blm their sincere thanks for tbe zeal, 
energy, and talent with wblcb be .met 
difficulties of no ordinary description, 
and by which be materially contilbuted 
fo tbe nmintenance of the Bank In .its 
present prosperous eondilion.’* 

V. —" That the Union Bank has been 
highly beneficial to the commerce and 
society of Calcutta,” 

VI. —** That It is expeflient to renew 
the present deed of co-partnership for a 
further term of tbn years.” 

VH.—That a Committee be ap¬ 
pointed to take into consideratlen and 
report, preparatory to tbe next half- 
yearly meeting,, upon tbe eitate of 
tbe fnstitution, and tbe ^st means of 
continuing' it with ineraaaed utility. 
The Committee to bavn authority 
to take legal advice on this deed as 
to any alteratioui that may be expe¬ 
dient.” 

VHI.—** That the Committee do 
conUst Of the following persons; five, to 
be a qoorum—viz. 

** Messrs. K. If. Cockerell, W. .C. 
Hurry, H. M. Parker; Baboo Aibootos 
Day; Capt. F. Jenkins; Mr. fiamual 
Kmiti); Baboo Radmnndub Baneriee; 
Memrs. A. Dobbi; If. Brnde; W. 
Carr; ColonelFritbi” 

Tbe meeting fbep proeeedmt to tfeot 
two new Durectora, vice Mealiiii; fV. F. 
Fergotton and R^ert Browney 
Mesms. ^kxandeg Rogers cad 
Carr were unanimoutly elected.. - . 

Bengal MtgUcat Retiring 
quarforiy general meetingof 
bers to the Miltiary Retiring Pom was 
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held on the I3th ui Jan. Mr. Surgeon 
Corbjruin tbeCbatn The business wiik 
conmenced by the secretarj' residing the 
Qiiulerly Report of the Commutes ef 
Maangementr^fn whieb was sxtaibHed, 
1st, votes of the members of the $et- 
vloo upon tba ulteralioiis proposed to bd 
nptle in the regolations of the fund, as 
reVised by. the temiKirary committee of 
asaaagers; whereby It aptieared that the 
Several iilter^tions, and regulation tth, 
section l«t, to be added to tbs plan were 
eairled by a majority of 100 against a 
minority of 22.—2nd. A statement of tbe 
receipts and disbursements of tba insU* 
tatioii, shewing tbe recoveries effected 
from subscribers in tbe MilUery and 
Civil pay departments, and by tbe seere* 
tary of the fund, from Us commence¬ 
ment, up to tbe 31st of July, 1M3, to be 
8a. fU. 12,627 2 10; and the diriturse- 
raentson account of office establishment, 
sfetionary, printing, dee. up to tbe Slst 
of December, 1233, to he Sa. Rs. 
760 I 11, leaving with Oovernment a 
balance of Sa.Bs. 11,217 7 11. By tbe 
statements furnished from tbe Military 
and Civil pay deportments, it appeared 
that of tbe entire list of subscribers about 
eighty only had paid contributions to tbO 
fund, several of whom bad paid tbei|; 
donation and subscriptions in Sonat 
instead of Sicca Rupees, some subseripp 
lions only commencing from January, 
and other suAcriptious only from May, 
During tbe past year gentlemen 
hod been elected temflbrarily members 
of tbe Committee of Managers, viz. Dr. 
T.8|>en8,and A. R. Jackson, tbe fornoec 
in tbe room of Mr. Surgeon H. S. Mer> 
cer on lA election to tbe office of secre* 
tary, and ibiklatter in that of Mr. Sur¬ 
geon J. Hut^inson on resigning his sent 
in the maiiagemeKt. Agreeably to tbe 
reguJations of the fond, two other gentle- 
maa, viz. Messrs. F. Corbyo and M. J. 
Bramley, tbe senior and junior in the 
maniRgemeat for the past year, ware to 
go out by rotation, (but were eligible to 
be re-elected) whose places, as well m 
those of the iwo temporary managers, 
wore to be filled up by tbe votes of tbe 
aOhsMlbers at large. Among tbe letters 
had been received since tlui last 
meetfng, there was one from 
Casement, €. B. Secretory to 
Oo^rblBeAt in-the MlUtary department, 
ugn^wdate ti^e 19tb of November last, 
the memorial on the sub- 
eftehlisbrneut of the fund,- 
together with ^ the pjtea, <ho. therewith 
submdtlad) Wtmm be UMimdiately trans- 
raljtad to th^'liob. the Court of Directv 
0 F« for their 'Conald^tion; one from 


Superintending Surgeon W. Thomas, 
and another from Mr. Assist-Surg. 
Roger' Ffdey, withdrawing from tbu 
Soeiety; and one frorti J. A. Dorin, 
fisq. Accountant . Military Depaftment, 
farnishii^ aiffhority ‘to tbe i^ideocy 
paymaster to pay the contingent bills of 
tbe institution, provided tbe amount did 
not exceed one bundled Sicca Rupees, 
inclusive of forty-rupees credit granted 
for currant expenees. Tbe committee tn 
oonelusiou had to observe that aUbowfa 
any great additional number of subscri¬ 
bers was not to be aniietpated until tbe 
reply to tbe mmmrial from the Uoa. tbe 
Court of Directon wes reeelvedr yvt 
horn tbe list of nemes Greedy enroll 
as suboeriben to the,fond, and from the 
still more numerous list of gentfomea 
who had concurred in tbe petition lo the 
lion. Court for tbe establishment of the 
itwtitutlon, amounting to 224 signatuMf, 
there appeared to be sufficienievtdenee 
to warrant the conclusion, that on the 
sanction of the Court being obtained, 
there wooid be hot few membera of the 
service who would not come forward to 
render it tbeir si^iport. Tbe present 
list of tbe subscribers to the fund wet 1 
member of tbe mecfiBal boards' fi superiB- 
tendii^ sorgeona, 62 surgeons, aoo 126 
Bssistantsurgimns; total 183. Cpon-the 
above report it was proposed by Mr. 
Bramley, seconded by Dr. - Spens and 
carried —** That the quarterly repmrt ef< 
tbe committee of management jbis con¬ 
firmed.** A letter was next'read firem 
the Rditore of tbe Jni^a Jaumai nf 
Medical Seimee. stating that they would 
be happy to publish, free of expence, any 
repfirta, edverUseraants of -meetings. Or 
other mattm connected vHtb the fund, 
when it was resolved uMmiaous^p^ 
'* That the meatlDg «npreas>tbe{r best 
thanlnto tbe Bditors'^for their hiodDess 
in o^ing to render their assistance tn 
furtherance of tbe interests of the 
oiety.** nuMsed by Mr- Biwnhiy, 
seconded by Pr. Jackson, and oarri^ 
unaninuuidy-*" That the quiwlerly re¬ 
port of the Committee of Managers be 
sent for pobUcatfon to the IndUthJemrHoi 
ef Medical Seienee.**—H. &■ MER- 
GERj' Secretary.—Calcatta, Jam. Ifitb, 
1834. • 

7Ww|flA Annivertaryef Ike Calcntiq. 
Bible Aas«cAiUem.-‘\K is mneb to be 
regretted that the twelfth anniversary of 
the Calcutta Bible Association attracted 
so few attendants as it did on tbe IStb 
of January, at tbe Town Hall. One 
would suppose that in a cause which has 
for its object the supply of the destitute 
Witt) tbe oracles of divine Inspiretiou, an 
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iflcrraxe of 2 i>al wouM be ditpltjiNl on 
overy anniversary. 9ut n great falling 
off was firident on Monday eTenlng. 
Whether it is to be regatded as a oartata 
system, of decUaoj or an occasional 
segtaet of duty to which all ara.oiura or 
less liable, we are not prepared to decide. 
The report of the proceedings of the 
committee, which was read at tha .open* 
ing of the meeting, althougb not so 
favourable as could have been desired. Is 
not'altogether devoid of interest. The 
friends and supporters of the assoctatioa 
are assured, that notwithstanding the 
numerous difficulties with which the 
committee have had to contend, on ac* 
count of tbe> genend depTemion of affairs, 
tba work has beeiL g^ng forward, and 
the beuefitdat vesulU, attending the dis> 
telbution of the smiptures, have proved ia 
soma instances very encouriiging. 
Among the Christian population, copies 
of the seriptnres have been dispersed 
wherever a want of them was dis- 
covered, and in addition to these, copies 
have been given to the conductors of 
.soboots and benevolent individuals, for 
the use of Native youth. The report 
xeoogniKS the fact, that the blble, which 
waemanerly rejected or approached with 
fear, is now not only generally used in 
sohools os a eiass-book, but received 
with avidity by a number of young per* 
sons, who, being coinvenant in the Eng* 
lltb langu^e, andbaving bad their attea* 
tion drawn to the Christhin religion, are 
studying, the scriptures and enquiring 
after the truth. It is mentioned, that in 
regard totheaupplytng theChristian popu- 
latlw with biMes, it does not appear ^at 
there are many persons who are destifnte 
of timm. Some od the gentlemen of the 
cocamittee have been actively employed 
id vtsltihg the poorer, dess of Inhabitants 
of the ei^ to ascertain their wants, and 
amongst those who liave been supplied 
with copies of the bible are many who 
are members of tbt isburcb of Rome. 
The demand amongst the Native schools 
l|as greatly Inerea^ and coDaequjBntly, 
the Bumbec of copies thrown into that 
channel has been augmented. The strong 
desire evinced for the attainment of a 
knowledge of the Engiisb laDguage has 
bad tba effect of gitdng'a great numericdl 
iqipreaseto ^e scboolt estobibhed by, and 
uader the superintondenee* of the mis¬ 
sionaries. In tbese.icboois the bible, as a 
matter of coarse, b introduced, and the 
Cbrbtlan religion seduleusly taught. 
The publ'C euaBinatfons of some of 
tboM seboolriiave evinoed^tbe progress 
which many have made in scriptural 
knowledge, and instances can be named 
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in which that knowledga has affected tha 
heart, it is hoped, with asnving iuauence. 
The ffnancesof the association ara smaU^ 
Than was a balance at the end of 183i • 
in itdfavour of 656 Rt., aod the ooUeo* 
tioBS since that period up to last noBth * 
have amounted to g,030 lls. Tte ex* 
penditure ia computed at 3,120 Rs. 
leaving a balance i^ainat the aiioctation 
at the present time of 81 Ra. The. 
number of blUes, testaments, and de¬ 
tached portions of scripture, issued from 
the depository during the year, amounts 
to 1,443, being 443 copies more than 
were issued during the year preceding. 
The grand total of inues rince the forma¬ 
tion of the association amounts to 41,03d 
copies. The number of languages, in 
which the scriptures of the btble depo¬ 
sitory are tranrieted, Is above thirty. In 
reference to making the bible a clasr* 
book, we think some remark made by the 
Rev. Mr. Duff, in a communication ad* 
dressed to the committee are extremely 
judicious. He says, '* Convinced from 
experience that much dishonour has been 
reflected on God’s holy word, that its 
saoredness has been frequently suliM, 
and the reverence due to it vastly dimi* 
ntihed, by the nDseeioittg practice of 
converting It tatoa common class-book, 
in which the boys era drilled and disci* 
plioed, chiefly or fiartly for the sake of 
acquiring a knowledge of the English 
language—we have all afong restricted 
the use of It to ^se classes, the boys of 
which are sofar ^ancedin their acquaint* 
ance with the language, as to peruse it 
with tolerable ease end intelligence. In 
the books previously studied, ijiere is 
contained a good deal of moritiand re* 
ligious instruction. The minds tk the 
youths are ‘thus doubly prtpw^ by a 
knowledge of ffo'ugt as v^l as ti know¬ 
ledge of words, for the reading and com* 
prehending of the book of We. A oopy 
of the bible Is put into the bands of each 
boy in the more advanced ciesses. A 
certain portion of it fs prescribed, which 
is to be carefuUy read ut home. On the 
following day, a flxed hoar Is devoted to 
a thorough examinuUon of the chus on 
the msoribed patsagee—toe grkddob* 
jeot wing to asceiWn trimthif endb 
pnpil haa undemtood adf mastered Itb 
contents. In the coune of toe examina¬ 
tion, doubtt are solvedi ohjccttona cbri- 
ated, difficttillas removed, llhiittatIfliM 
offered, and praoticd bbservatioea 'ad<^ 
dreaaed to the understanding and tofl 
beari."—£ng£tAnt«ft. • „. 

Bengal' Mmrinere* and 
Pond -—^The flnntiil meeting 
Bengal Mariners and Widjjw^ -ffund 
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«iii held on the 2Uth of January at the 
'Secretary’s office. 11 was better attend^ 
than such meetiDgs usually are in 
cotta, -when no cause of ezcitemtait 
exists, tber»*lieing 11 members pr^at. 
On hmkinR over the statements produced, 
«e vftflfre happy to see that the long pre* 
eaiUng tendency to a reduction ol the 
capital by increasing claims upon the 
Jnstitution, has not been in operation 
during the year just expired. On the 
contrary, althoogh, as we shall presently 
show, the numter of pensions has still 
gone on increasing, with a proportionate 
increase in their aggregate amount, the 
funds are now about 2,400 rupees, in 
excess of the balance of 1832, the amount 
■being, 

On Dec. 31, 1S32 Rs. 3,04,875 4 8 

AndonDec.31, 1833 3,07,202 1 0 

This augmentation has occurred, noU 
withstanding that many members of the 
second and third class (the first class 
includes those only who pay up a regii* 
lated sum at once, and have nothing 
■afterwards to pay) have discontinued 
their subscriptions, and thereby forfeited 
all claim upon the fund; by which dis« 
continuance the fund Is in this way very 
much benefited. I'fae following !$■ a 
general view of the state of the Insti¬ 
tution. 


Members^ 

Families. { 
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1 

» 
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to 

O 
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1st Class 
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215 

308 
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3 

3 
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21 

21 

37 

43 
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5 

12 

16 
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JaiwmbflUs on 3]si Deeember, i833. 
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' An ttuplicaiion was mode on the part 
of Mr. C. A. Cavorke, on the ground of 
iUnew and absence at Cbinsurab. to be 
allowed to pay up bis arrears due since 
the 1st of July last,-with sudi Interest 
knd penalty for his default, as the meet¬ 
ing might think proper to impose upon 
him. There being a jruie however. Unit¬ 
ing the grace to 2 months in respect to 
resident defaulters, and 0 months in 
respect io absentees, the meeting de¬ 
cided that the aiiplicaUon must be nega¬ 
tived. A letter from the Rev. J. liul- 
lowell of Madras, was read, soliciUng the 
consideration of the directors to a petition 
from the widow of Serjeant Majbr 
flillyar, of that presidency, who, having 
been a subscriber i% the 3rd class, had 
snlTered his subscription to fail in nrrear 
since July 1832, and lately died, iewlng 
a widow and 3 diUdren. The widow 
begged that herself and children alight 
be re-admltled to the fund an payment 
of arrears ; but the rules were consider 
as precluding the members presimt from 
giving way to their feelings of immpas- 
sion. A question arose of some Interest, 
the dUcusston of which led -to'nh act of 
justice in the reversal of oD 'erironehns 
decision upon a case brought forward at 
the lastanouai meeting. Mrs. Catherine 
Spencer, widow of Mr. F. 8. sjiaacer, ap. 
plied for leave to register her third child, 
(the first and second were legisterd, but 
the second died.) But a rule Wes g^pted 
on the 21af of July 1823, that all futhre 
members should pay a fee of 40 rupees 
on the registry of every child after the 
second, in the Ist and 2ud eloises, find 
20, rupees In theSrd class, wilhio ridrae 
months after tbefar birth) and'-ffifi I'ple 
bad been inadvertenUy coostrued "ai'tbe 
meeting on the 8lh of Jsrtuaiy lOlSf to 
(he prejudice of two cbUdren ^ Mrs. 
Dirver who were then dactdrhd inad¬ 
missible to the benMIts Of the fund, 
bheause they hod n«H been registeS^. 
■Tbe'biisbands oT both th«M widows befog 
members prevlmuly to tlte date of the 
■rule just quoted, it was jetoived unanf- 
meusly, that their CbUdten were entiUed 
to admission without prerioui tregistiy 
and witboat fee. Mr. Brae had the 
^mrit of advocating this retrospective 
jnstice to Mrs. driver. The saeettng 
-elected Mr. Oxborougb as a dtractoririn 
place of Mr. Ronald, deceased, and re¬ 
elected Mr. Ross, out by rdtatlmi, and 
imssed a vote of tharrks to the dirMtors 
■of the past year. It Was suggest^ by 
Mr. PbJppt, that It would be very bene¬ 
ficial to the Iboromunity, were there at¬ 
tached to the present institution, but 
quite distinct therefrom, a supplementary 
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Aioil fat poor p«opI«, in wbicbt br patting 
(a thdr Mvings, tb«7 ialj[ht entiilv tboir 
widew* and fopaiUes to a stipend proper* 
tlpned fbdhitpi instead of 0ndin'; tba 
toeana id eQteilng"sudi a fund restrfeted 
to a fixed amount of subscriptloa. Hr. 
Dunbar, who occupied the chair, .much 
approved tba. idea; and wished Mr. 
Phipps, Mf* Smith, and Mr. jSardner, to 
form themselves into a committee to 
draw up the scheme; but the mutter 


went no further than to eilcit an opinion 
from most of the gentlemen present, that 
noezisting Institution, as now constituted, 
fuirp answered the pnrimse of providing 
for the ImJIUes of uncbvenitnted servants, 
and oUiM persons td* small means, who 
might nevertbeleA be able to devote 
something, to a fund for such an object. 
Rofoio olMing our notice of this meet* 
Ing, we must say that, when the rule of 
4u,ly J823 was referred to, it struck uses 
palpably unfair. That rule imposes upon 
future members, and future members 
only, the necessity of registering their 
children within three months, on pain of 
forfeiiibg all benefit of tbe fund as re¬ 
gards kttch as are not registered, end 
further, taxes them on registration; 
whereas all members of a prior date sie 
exempt from both the penalty and tbe 
tax. The plea that pre-existing mem¬ 
bers c<y;Ul not be deprived of their rights, 
is no'jnsttfication, since all members, old 
and hew, are equally liable to tbe fluctu¬ 
ations in the out-turn of tie fund, and 
have egoally been obliged to submit to n 
necessary reduction from 40 rupees to 10 
riipi^s per month in the amount of the 
stipends to children. Now the tawfor 
registretlon and the depriving of children 
unregtidered,'perbaps by mere inadvert¬ 
ence in the one case, and not In the 
other, is the same as if it were resolved 
to give less in thie ijvay of pension to the 
survivors of the hew'nan to those of'the 
0 I 4 members, Bui saul a gentieman 
present, new membell iubseille knowing 
. the rnlei; tbeTef<;jrpthere is 
H^e Itt^ht ansiepr, that every one is not 
able at once , to difcern an hnfatriiesR, 
(witeessthe|EiODdoii Bqnttabje^Assiiriince 
Soeiety,^,'hor On bli.g|rard ag^nst imiatr- 
nrss in tbe'rnlM of'*e tablie institniion; 
but we have stlU a'''ittcbnger pottait to 
ufte, thai; the Bengul Mariners*^ and 
Widows’ Tnnd receives a donation from 
government of fiOfi rupees per month, 
end therefore it is a species of breach of 
trust lodbitribute that donation otherwise 
than up tbtep^, equally among all per¬ 
sons .hecomlhg' members of .the institu¬ 
tion. To US U appeaM tberetore, that the 
rule in question should be reseifided; end if 


the fund suffer by the defaloatioo of far«. 
and by tt>e loss of its chance of escaping 
peostonk on unregistered ehibtren, tbv. 
dehplt khould be tiuide un by a furthvd''' 
reduction of the pensions, should that he. 
necessary, which we slnci'rety hope may 
not be the case.—rowrier. 

D^ffknUiet tf the NaHve$ from the 
Eanuitiw of We have fre- 

quenQy stated, that the subjects of this 
Government are reduced td great distress 
from tbe revenue which is exacted from 
them, more particularly by the tramlt 
duties, and by reg. II, by which so 
many estates have fallen into tbe bends 
of Government, which is almost into¬ 
lerable. The Governor-General appears 
to us in some respect to coincide with 
us In opinion; for In the letter which he 
wrote to tbe home authorities regarding 
tbe Bombay presidency, fals lordshte al¬ 
luded to tbe excessive taxation 01 tbe 
natives of this presidency, which is a 
proof of our assertion, that the Governor- 
General acknowledges the fact. If, 
therefore, at this Juncture we Inform him 
of tbe peculiar hardships which the na¬ 
tives suffer, he may be expected to listen 
to them. We certainly understand it to 
be bis Intention to afford relief to tbe 
natives of the country, end therefore in¬ 
treat his lordship particularly to interest 
himself in the atelltion of regulation II. 
That regulation is intcderable to all 
those who derive revenue from their 
lands: and wiP would pray bis lordship 
to call up before his conncII those suits 
in which the company have beeii en¬ 
gaged with the zumeendars, and be Will 
then be able to ascertain what s» terrffic 
regulation this is. Of all the regulations 
poued hy Government, it ll the fins of 
this regulatloa that torments the people'; 
1^0 other regulation like it exists in tire 
code. We will gradually pubtisb airtbe 
unjust acts which we have beard as 
having resulted from that regulation. 
We now only ofihr the following remarks 
respectlirg lt< One of its danses provides 
that all atari which have been thrown 
up in river, when they come to be 
colUvateff,' belong to tbe Government. 
Now; iww^k tbe singular efibcU of this 
prpi4h|«t.' Tbe Isamuttee is a river to 
the easteni part of the eodntry, not very 
w^e^ \bd^''eittreniejy deep and rapid: 
behce'' ^ere oke vd^ tew eburs formed 
Id It; yei many porttods of laud upoir ite 
banks kave come directly into the poj^ 
lesdon eff Governinent: the reawn'Wt 
which is, 'titot when two sumeendars,''fhi; 
siding pfiHts banks, bare a bdundoiy, d|k4 
pate, and one 1 ^ them Is east, Urfi 


party gets some one to present a pktli 
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to tii« eulit<ctor, itatinff that the ground 
■inan aecretun, and according to rag. U. 
' ought to MoQV to flovernment. .The 
OoUectqr, (n brdor to show bis dtll^OO 
iU)d jAteotion' to the public interecU, 
seiidi an amaen to the spot, who Im* 
nedlatalv makes known bis private de¬ 
sires to the zumeendar; and unless tbi^ 
ha. satisfied, he reports that the ground 
.properl}' bntangs to Government, upon 
which it is immediately taken possession 
nL How many men have been ruined, 
and still continue to be rained, fay these 
.means! We hope to be able to give 
lartber particulars on this subject, and 
abali not neglect to publish all the iniqui¬ 
ties which are committed under cover of 
reg. IJ. We would earnestly entreat 
bis lordship to take measures regarding 
its ahtdition, as we understand be is do¬ 
ing regarding the removal of the transit 
duties.— SumaeAar Durpun. 

Lord BentinekU /''eofny.—We have 
pledged ourselves to our readers to give 
them some account of the admirable 
manner in which Major Powney ar- 
raneed for the evening’s entertainment 
on Tuevday ; and first we particularly 
. wish to notice bis most ingenious con¬ 
trivance tiiat high and low, rich and 
poor, should have the most perfect 
e^tulity of enjoyment: a matter so 
nle^y arranged, that every body bad 
the same cbence—of seeing nothing' at 
ail, except a repetitiqos^of rockets and 
.aigrettes, the last very beautiful, and of 
good effect To begin, however, with 
the beginning, we must mention that 
the bo^oe rcidtets gave the signal at 
aboiit eight o’clock, and every eye wiu 
,an tbe streMi. Blue Ugbts and a kind 
of wild fire apeead amomentary blaze over 
tbe Government Honse, tiwTown Hall, 
,aQd tbe plain; followed ales! by such 
4 eiiea clouds, of tulpburnus smoke as to 
l^all ohjeci^aaganecaldarkness, A 
.df^temporary bos said mode .the 

,nMio swear and tbe voneti in faint. 
;f)pr4i«er||arta wewonld bate given, the 

fireworks In- 
and all things therewith, ooa- 
i) lb bate reUered ourselves ^ a 
, 4^jnrgntioii~bat like tiie ladjf fo 
oUlged to ** gtilfb 
Ink nangh^ word that was risl^ 
tO^^oinr |lpp,. in unaflhetad apprabensloB 
|iht.;tbe tttfeoipt to express It would 
batn theett'h '^t efibrt of lifts. 
ftoWiiey jKlji. rfii^t, if all this was inton- 
tiopiil} tt.|ht^e lio^lbla to say tbiit 
IRIf tbfwtm .Jwt andellei^we cm 

t^ ilbsotnlniRy Itietf for an in¬ 

stant nnd^was Inst. The tf|«r fights 





were, for siwh' ohmannerly ly.natured 
brutas, tbe mbsf o^i*r1y,'y«ftftthlngk Ima- 
gUiahle j at least we could find no one to 
give us an acbouiit,of,lbeir fierceness. It 
was, however, pur good fortune io'bavfe 
an excellent view of tbe elephants} but 
then—it wns bnfo're,.the display com¬ 
menced. In common with our neigh¬ 
bours we loet tight of them afterwards. 
iEtna would have been astouiidi^d 'COuld 
it have witnessed Its mimic representa¬ 
tion. Such was Uie inimitable preci¬ 
sion of arrangement, tbat we oonWvei 
counted “ 200,000 stars In tbe air*’*— 
neither more nor less. Syo are not 
aware that any one ehe' mdg Thte 
golden temple exbaosted Hst^ff before 
we conld make acquaintance with. Its 
princely inhabitants. This I'avt ttcmbi- 
tion closed the entertainment ; the 
bands struck up, at tbe parting of the 
crowd, tbe old national air i (the base 
drum was very audible 1) andtbb mw 
shouted *' God save tbe Rin]gt^ tome 
few voicet joining and Lord William 
Betaingt** Unreserved'praise'U duo to 
Mr. M’Farlan and Captain Steol.^— 
Parties of ladies and genttamon Ware 
able to move from pcdnt to pblnf, on 
foot, and whboot tbe slb(htest mOlebth- 
tion. The chief magistrate Was per¬ 
sonally present, insuring order by his 
activity. We have not heard of any ac¬ 
cident whatever; not even a row, save 
that created by tbe mortal tbubder^'ol' 
the guns, ’flme perhaps may (iU Os 
more about broken beams tfod pfifidl. 
Ac., of which the Iloges word sb 
hensive. We have only tieardAt pre^nt 
atoroken expectation. To be 
if ever foiiy lent lier band to .|i|fiirala- 
ganee, or rang hef cbanfieii'oh fbfrijBt* 
culous, both wen powerfoUjekeniipltiM 
in tbe instance before iit. 

. Cruttenden, BfcekiU&p fir Cb.4*The 
Mtfloers have (Atalned ^r jproteetfon 
from arrest In conirequemeSi of a eiMHi* 
cate presented on iSto Hth In Cbambers 
to Sir Edward Ryan, W Mr. Maein|ifn, 
the airignee,of wkleb tba foUowinirb a 
copyIn the Cemri fecdtifiitwf^In- 
ewent Jhbtiare in ihe Ebsf iiwes. Ai 
toe awrifer ef tkcJMiion fjfJtdhee Cut- 
imi and Jtobml mwme, fiasofoefif JDvfii- 
ifs.—-J, tba aasigiwe df Uie iftato gbd 
effects of toe aWe-named Innoldebts, 
do berel^, apeording to tbebiHi bf mj 
knowledge and belieft certify totbik Ho¬ 
nourable Court, that tbp Insoiveofs fibove- 
named bave,j)ut me I'n posesslon ofEs- 
hiie and Eff^ iqf Hm darount of half of 
ibeir debts, (bigne^ Dl MACflfTYRE, 
■Assignee ^ ms Betdte ikd Bjfecig o) 
the hte Firm of Crvttendm, Jmckilh^ 
ACv. . ■ 
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statement ef the Debit and Attett ef 
the fate firm ef Cruttenden, Mackitten 
and Qhr-Cali^tm, lOM Jon. 1834* 
Ofott DcbU'di^ Iqr tl|« f IrDi 

8B>iis. 138,00,00 
Civlt, MtUtwy, sAd Mo* 
dic«l . . 30,35,000 
Mttreantile Accounts 

3(1*31,000 
I ndigoAeeountc 63,55,000 
Mtseollaneous 
AccounU. 37,78,000 
Landed Property, Sbtpi, 

4ie. . . 86,35,(MO 


168,28,000 
Dedjjrt paymenta and 
tnWOT, In liqiddatioa 
]■(. May, 19sS, 




CieditR, Ae. 
81,00,000 


■; 147,88,000 

Loans on Indigo and Hort> 
gagw, <8e. 10,70,000 10,70,000 

AmoIs Sa.Rs.l d7,58,000topayl 15,30,000 


Ahffir f/ ttinduotian. —A new woilr 
ia announo^ under the title o(“ A Trea- 
tUe OH the Miaic of Hindoostan, com- 
priting a detaitof tM ancient tfte^ and 
nutdemprocdoe ; by Captain N. tViU 
tard, commanding in the service of H. 
H, the Kwsab of Banda. We bare 
ererjr reason to believe that will supply 
& gap' In the bistory and knowiedge of 
anetent Hlndopstan which yet remains 
unoebupled. To a practical and scleniiiic 
knowieege Etuopean music, be has 
added much totomiatton on the aubjfect 
be treats |' obtaining IL not only Irorn 
booka but (tom coni^atioa with many 
ani^nent .Ngtive musiotana in whoso com' 
pany be bju' been ,th*<^ing a sojourn of 
twelve 0 ^ thirteen:|lMas in Hindoostan, 
Capta^ Willard,.therefore, appears to be 
well qualiBad fur tb^ifbrk he baa under¬ 
taken, :m5 we haiV)»^ no beaitation in re* 
cominea,dlng'fala our ent^btened 

ctttntryn^eo and all ^iropean prieai^Usts. 

'Bengal hbktary 'pank.-^-di g^rai 
medtibg of ib« d4poii|tora ip the Bdngai 
Military ‘Babb was'advertised, to titke 
place in tbe^own 'Mi^an 15tb January, 
im tbb purj^tof r^nihg the jreport 
cu the .onreetorf of stdte of ttie ac- 
eonnta fpr the past year; but, as usual, 
not a single depositor attended,, and of 
the twelve directors, only three were 
present, qia. Captain fitz^rald, Captain 
SeWeH, ftniMir. Jenkins; ttine gentle- 
man euggetlpd that'the cash on band, 
Its 81,^rincipB0y legUMd by the 


sale uf 0 bouse) shuulil be ilisbursed tu 
tliQse depositors wbo had not ytt.,ta* 
celved tbeir motete, and which wd^ 
m4ce a payment of about' two annsi fn . 
the topee in liquidation ob tboir claimjf. 
Tbe sectary was directed to clrcuU^ • 
this proposition for the approval of ibb 
other .directors, A letter was fubniii- 
ted by the secretary from Colonel Mac¬ 
Gregor proposing to pay at the rote 
of eight annus in the nipde to poor de¬ 
positors, but tbe three directors deter¬ 
mined on tbe course above stated. The 


accounts have already been published. 

Sir Edward Barnes has taken his pas¬ 
sage to England in tbe Dukeof Aemht 
and will sail probably about the IQU) df 
February. It is said that tbp yqsset will 
call at Ceylon. 

Tbe office of Agent to the Governor- 
General oil the North Eastern Fedotlnr, 
which was beki for many years by i^e 
late Mr. Scott, and reeentty by Mr. T. 
C. Robertson, has been abtdlsbed. A 
new office has been created, not greatly 
differing from tbe last in its appellation, 
to wbiw Captmn Francis Jenkins has 
been appointed. A great saving is ttiu s 
effected without any detriment to the 


public service. 

^ssessmenrs.*—The bead Native om- 
las In the late revenue survey of tbe 
Deccan, have been discovered to be en¬ 
gaged in extensive praetdeea of bribery 
and corruption. Tbe ohjif(t of that sur¬ 
vey, wbicb cqi^ government between 
twelve and tbirteeo lakbs of rupees, was 
to fix tbe revenue upon an equitoble basis, 
and to provide agaiDst unequal oasesd- 
ment;—but after years of iabow, and a 
world of trouble and expence, ifni'found 
Uial tbe oMeot has been entirely defeated 
by tbe villainy of tbe NativeplBdeis, ar^ 
that the assessment Is decidbdfy uniequij; 
that where large bribes were given .to 
the officers, lo^s were' lightly taxeff; 
where bribes were denied, tbe^ei- 
sessment was uad|i jefquiWusly leavy. 
Government caDnot| .^^>w^/.3<?4|b^ 
tbe result of that lervey os the Imsii' ^ 
taxation vrttfaout acting lutjairtty towards 
the people. Thai Wmilar bcts\pf tirtom 
and enrruptom wpre.ffljoet extentiimly 
prMtjseti «t, the .petM^.M'tto 
seiBemep.t hi B»og^,tofi!6';mtti 
doubt tq^atsuev^. m many; 
of pariiiilfty In fixtoOiqp^!^^^ 
have heard from ag^tfaF 
twaijgfy, thirty, fortj^H^y 
even g hUtb w ruiwea were 
eoUe^tof^ dewon to 
rate assessment pa 

Nmve alnos, and tortnjnrs 
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tiiuluM ill u year, wbicli Antlai now 
toil in vuin to umuM in ten years. The 
European eommisnioners knew coiir«ss« 
edly little, oototbiiig, about tbe luivis or 
their capafallltles. ^olle of them were 
(iC(|[UBifiteil with the langtiuge of the 
people, the Bengalee, the business was 
tranMcted in Penia/i ; and in lucl, the 
i^eWiiue settlement of the wboie of the 
■provinces was fixed by the native Am> 
lus, though ih the name of the Enropeau 
functionary. Hence it is that we find 
contiguous estaten so unequally iisoessed ; 
some lands yielding an iouneuse profit lo 
the landholders, while others do iittle 
luoru than cover the government de* 
utund. 

Conduct of Captain Fraser.—Captain 
Fraser of tfie Stirling, recently passing 
by the Muldive Islands, saw a vessel 
wrecked and passed on, without even 
sending to know whether there were 
any unhappy persons on the island in a 
state of destitution who required his aid. 
'k'bit conduct, so disgraceful in the com* 
mender of a vessel, became known on 
bit arrival at Bombay, and, as might 
have been expected, excited a strong 
feeling of disgust and detestation. Tim 
newspapers took up the subject and re¬ 
probated the inhuman conduct of the 
captain. He pleaded, that be might 
have run his own ship into danger in bis 
attempt to save others, and have forfeited 
his insurance. But this was no excuse 


for his conduct, and tllle^generHl feedings 
of society both there and here are unit^ 
in condemning bis Inbuniunity. 

We learn that the King of Oiide has 
generdMwIy presented the widow of 
CupUtLn Herbert, his late astronomer, 
with the sum of 40,000 rupees. 


Affakrt of Mackintoth and Co,— A 
statemeut has been published by the os* 
aiguees uf the late firm of Mnektutosb 
„aud Co. from which it appears that tUe 
mnouiit reaiiKed by them in the Jite 
Months exieuding from 1st Augu^ to 
iiSlst December, 1S33, was4,131'^s. 

raonut ui disbursements 4,39,498, 
lismrihg a balance in their bands of 
1^,1»431U. 

S ' iMdikent Court, Uf. Feb, —Thebnsi* 
jieit'of most interest was the disposal'of 
oph Order ublaiuad by Mr. Prinsep iMt 
Sgitbrdaji', on behalf of the bank of Ben* 
i^uirutg the assignees of Almr- 
ii^ef itnd, Co. to riiew cause why the 
whole iit i^e /actories mortgaged to the 
hank itiwkl iiiot'he sold forthwith. Mr. 
fiWton apjpearad to sh^w causa on 6e* 


nf thh ttHdgnees, An immediafe 
i^o Ife preju^ial tis Mr 

; iha'parfif!^ as ^he competrties would be 


tlUnited to Calcutta buyara*. The as* 
sigtiees would not olyectlo having a day 
ft^d tor an absolute sale of all ^ hic* 
tocies, and it shbald be dearly under* 
stocHl by the public rihattlioaa-who de* 
sired to buy must do it then; but tbe 
date sbould be such as would aUow time 
fur every body to come forward and bid, 
people lo tbe Mofussil and in England 
as welt as in Calcutta. He said aoine* 
thing also about tbe inex|)ediency of ef* 
feettng sales in the middle of the Indigo 
season. Tbe'commissioner did not see 
any reason why the Court sbould take 
upon itself to name a day; he would 
leave this to the discretion of''4|u».iissig' 
nees. If any croditof objected 
date, he might petitlbn tbe Cqart....Tlie 
order nisi was, therefore, iH*eiMUV<^r 
withaii understanding that the assigns 
should fix some day for the peremptory 
sale of tbe various factories of the 
house. Mr. Turton then applied ior 
power to tbe assignees to ei^t com¬ 
promises, founding bis iippllcatibn on tbu 
consent of a minority of ctedltors. In 
number and amount-^ appeared by a 
statement, tbe substance of which we 
subjoin. The Court ordered a reference 
to the examiner to report upon tbe cor¬ 
rectness thereof, as hud been done in the 
case of a similar application from tbe 
assignees of Palmer & Co.—*Sainmary: 
Debts due by Alexander and Co, to per¬ 
sons resident in tbe Brltisb territorim 
in India* . . Rs. 1,78,01,570 0 1 
Due to creditors, who have by them¬ 
selves, or their aitornies, signed the 
the schedule A. . 1,30,8%9D0 3 1 
Dee to crediton, who hare by them¬ 
selves, or their attomles, bigned 
schedule A. and are verideot lA 
British territories in India 

3,15,300 It 0 
Due la iHsrsons who have themsMves, 
and nut by their tritornies, flgned 
iKhedule A.^. . . >l,37,ml 0 1 
Due lo persons who have by tb^ir «t- 
turhies signed sebe^de A. • 
1,88,08,318 13 0 
Ft'iiancial Depta-tmenk, ike 
1834.—Notice IS hereby given that, 
under Orders from tbe Honourable tbe 
Cktnrt of Directocs, (igopiietors resHeut 
In Europe of the nq{es ef the loan 
dated the 3dst March, 1883, nambelld 
from 1441 to 8240 inclusive, advertised 
under date tbe Ist March 1833, for 
payment, whose instructions to their 
a(^nts make no provision for such an 
event, will be allowed the privilege of 
receiving treuKuryhotes bearing interest 
at 3 pur cent, for one year,^ro^ flm HmU 
en which, . according. to ,toe above ad- 
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vecliMmeut, lli«ir |iei cijot. notes were 
|Niy«ble, tbe said interest to be payable 
balf'yauly by bUU on the Honourable 
Conrt at Is lid.' per sicca Kup«e» and 
twelve munthH afiiiir4ate. 

Road to ’Botulmyf—Vfo learn that the 
tiovemment has sanctioned the con¬ 
struction of a runddiom Calcutta to Bom¬ 
bay. It is unqtarsUonably one of the 
most important measures that we have 
witnessed, and will reflect a lusting credit 
upon the administration which carries it 
into execution. It attaches to itself the 
douUe advantage of utility to society and 
retoutee to the state. 

Doparlure of Capt. Ross—Suroey of 
the Island qf &cotra .—Captain Ross has 
proceeded to Socfltra in the pilot brig, 
/ferny Merittest taking with him Captain 
Jump, who, we believe, will return in 
.charge of the vessel. Captain Jump is 
spoken of as likely to be the future cnm- 
niander of the Forbes on her trips to the 
Red 8ea^ for which he has tendered his 
services. In the mean time arraiigeiiien is 
are making to forward coal to the several 
depdti. The Futteh SaUtm, is now re* 
oelvtag 600 tons of English coal for Judda, 
at the iiceight of 2T rnpees per ton—a very 
low rate, conuHired with the terms on 
which tlw Red Sea dep6ts were provided 
for toe Hugh Lindsay. A suggwtion of 
Captain Ross is now under the coniidera* 
tion of toe committee, to anticipate the 
departure of the Forbss on the first trip, 
by olleriiw the date to the tOtb of April 
initaad oi the Ist ot Maj^, as lately an¬ 
nounced. The motive for the alteration 
ts, that, starting on toe 20to of April, it 
Is believed the steamer will he abb to 


Tbeother gentlemen, namely, Col. Case¬ 
ment, Mr. Macuagbten, I>r. Turoer, 
Capt. Taylor, Capt. Datby, and Chpt. 
Ui^, proceed In the Orient. 

^uttenden, Mackiftimlind CV>.-—Mr. 
Dickens, the barrister, Ifaus writes,—On 
4lb Nov., IkilS, the firm of C .M. A Co. 
confessed judgment in favour of Messrs. 
Gunter and Hooper, with stay oi execu¬ 
tion tiR the 6th of January, lk34. If 
the matter had been contested, Messrs. 
Gunter and Hooper conld not have ob¬ 
tained execuliuH until the IStb Jaouoty, 
1831. The 5tb of January fell bn a 
Sunday. On the Monday, in conse¬ 
quence of the favourable sitiiation in 
which the firm hud placed these credi¬ 
tors, they could have issued execution; 
but MeRsrs. C. M. mid Co. could also 
have gone into the Insolvent Court and 
prevented it. You will recollect the 
reason assigned by them for going into 
the Insolvent Court. Messrs. C. M. and 
Co. could have prevented the exeoiHlon 
and did not, but on Monday or Toes- 
day, they paid money on account of port 
prlnoiiwl, on Wednesday on ncGonnt of 
interest, on Thursday on acccouht of 
cosu, and on Friday they went into 
the Insolvent Court I never cbaiged 
this matter as a breach of inist*’ In a 
technical tense, but I charge It as a 
gross breach of duty to the general 
creditors. Mr. Cullen, however, says 
that be has by these operations saved 
tbree-fourtos u#the amount to the gene¬ 
ral creditors \ Let them judge between 
us.—Mr. W. Blunt tons writes ,to tot 
Editor of toe India CazettSp-^M the 
agent of some of the portierwreferred 


>get down the bay, and clear of Ceylon, 
hefbie Ihe earliest period at which storms 
ere to he apprehended. We understand 
that tot 'Merchants* Steam Cuinmlttee 
base given in a pba to Government, of- 
Hiing to undertMetb keep up a quarterly 
Gommunicatlon with J^gland, by the 
Suez'ioute, both from Calcutta and Bom¬ 
bay, with four lorititeamen of 800 tons 
hoctoen, eaito of them furnished with h 
. palr'of. 100-horse enfdnes}—one of the 
■leamevs'tb ran from Bombay, ti|e from 
. Cal^utoh end one between Alexandria 
undithe BritiBb ChBanel->provi(led Go 
vtriiQteni .wHljilve thtoi fiv^ lakhs an- 
.Iraally in compeutUon for' carrying toe 
moil and all puUie despatches.— Courier. 

Qavemor- Generai ,—The departure of 
the Governor* General and suite has 
been farther {xistponed till the 3rd of 
Februaiy.-,.. The ptiiy proceeding in 
H* M* idiify' Cura^ae, consists of Lord 
end Lady.. wRIiam Bentiiiejt, Sir Edward 
Ryan, Hr. Pukenham, and Capt. Byrne 


to in a letter signed by Mr. James 
Cullen, of the late firm Cruttendtn 
and Co., which has appeared in yonr 
paper of this day, 1 cannot permit that 
slatement to pass without notice. The 
order of the Court of Chanegty and the 
instructions of Mr. Collen's eon^toABU 
therein referred to, directed the Invest¬ 
ment Of toe fuixli' of Sir Alexanitar 
Setoa's estate In real securities. A pert 
of these funds, amounting to Ks. 37,000, 
(thirty-seven tbousandy, were pifid to 
Mr. Cullen at the Geaevol In 

to* monthef June last, hut were not re- 
toveurted. Repeat^ ap]fitcattoni, b^b 
personally and by letter, have totaly 
made to Mr.CuIleii by M«tir%'Cookfieii 
and Co. and by el^lf, eNhee 
toese funds in the 'TnannOr 
to deposit toem in the Bank 
but those severul apptieaUoni wiMW||. 
out success ; idtlioiqih the 
pyrties coneerm^ were 
mfses which have not Ididpid. 
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Tliese urn fiicto, wbicb 1 belJvve will nut tiuued severely indieposcid, at Madra^ 

ba denled~>and wbicb, if necessary, can on tbe 19tb of Feb.—Tbe impurtatloii 

bcaubstaijtlated on any itroper uocasion, of Indigo to Slstof Jan. is reported al 

aithough 1 ragret extremely the neces* fact. nids. 8S188 S2 against fact. aids, 

sttywhiob ike letter above advert#! to 118^49 89 at corresponding date, lest 

has Imposed on me of nuking this year; and tbe mqioiti are stated— 

atateaaant. mds. 

;#ISrm LifeMmranee EtiaiUeAmeut.—- To Great Britain . . . SlOOt 

Wp learn that a Committee bas bean To France 19833 


ai^ittted to report upon tbe expediency 
of establishing a Life Assurance Sociefy, 
under tbe patronage of government, 
eouaistlng of Messrs. Dorln, Bickens, 
Tiwvelyuo,Dobiu, Bagsbaw, W, Prinsep, 
Col. Kennedy, Capt. Henderson, and 
Baboo Ram Komul Sen. 

Nnnlrf tk 0 Jtfoa/A—'The attention of 
goveromeot bas been, at length, drawn 
to tbe abuses in tbe system of fiankiug 
letters; and an order hta been issued 
that none but communicatlonii, 3oaa fide, 
connected srith the pubHc service, will 
be admitted to pass free of postaga.~>’f be 
Agra propositions have been unani* 
mottsly rejected by tbe ofScers et tbe 
PrMidency. If, bowever, tbe ultimate 
maloftty of tbe army should be in tbelr 
fpTor, tbe difficulty of carrying them 
into execution will remain.—A report 
pravails tbut every two reatts. of H.M. 
infantry are to be classed as a brigade ; 
each brigade to be commanded by one 
LieoL’Col. with tbe stalf of one regi. 
ment only—2'be Rev. Dr. Parish, ebapt- 
latoof Agra, bas.been appointed com' 
missary tp tbe Lord Bjshop of Calcutta, 
for the purpose of granting episcopal 
lisaneet of marriage.—!l is rumoured 
titeti the Idtb Lancers eta to be stationed 
at Agrg,—rThe death of Rammubuu Roy 
war itnowa at Calcutta on the lOtb of 
A meeting- of the Union Bank 
9liaprietocBwaa.ciiiledfar, tbe ilth Feb., 
to cooreguencc of a public notice froip 
Bank of Bengal, rertrioting the re* 
cpiptof bantonotes to those of its owp 
Thedoige three^storied boore^, 
lui^B nr ** Gwdpn’t Folly,*' in Hat^ 
Inga'Plaee, which used, in dayr oi yora, 
lia.tot for ^0 and 400 rupees per montjkt 
jgp .'gow ofiered for SOO rupees p^ 
raftingLf-HasUogi»bridge is expected to 
lia ciMaad, shortly, to the puhUc: it is 
gfia^plsiaked o«er, aad tbe roadiead" 
lilgi^4i. la .madam both iddesj; so that 
.B^^gow aecemlSle to fooLpassangeiii'' 
^pighrkfgt^ilke tbeOcbterlony coluaui, 

. of keios unfinished 

.9 rrai^ owing to the 
af'lbfi inbicrlbcrs. One 
Cd jffiei^Wtoiteir-la Mr. Henry Wood, «f 
GlgiiuBirvi^.v^ bas added 
UM>9)rs^eeM# >tito iQfMtrppags already , 
j^etn by l^m.-^4ffr JBdwaid .Ryan obiU' 


To Ueited States . . . 1381 

To Persian Gulf . . . 397 

Maunds, £2798 

Vf{fiutifiable Conduct oftAe Manrititte 
Government. — A meeting bad been 
called for 18th Feb., to pctnico the au¬ 
thorities in Bngiai^, to take Into 
considention the coj^uet and proceed¬ 
ings of tbe euthoritiM, in the Island of 
Mauridus, towards Cnpt.'Wovtbiegton, 
of tbe ship Indian Oak, as tending to de¬ 
stroy tbe confidence of merebnots, sb(p- 
owners, and ship, masters, and of alt 
others trading with, resoriing to, or re¬ 
siding in the Mauritius, in' tbo purity 
and impartiality of the customr draart- 
saent of tbe goteriimept of that Island, 
and as tepdlng also to deprive tboin 
together of the exercise of the right of 
appeal against acts of abase, injustice, end 
npprestion. Our predictionrofBfrJeremy 
and bit creatures, will at Icrt be fittAUed. 

We understand that Lient.-Col. Star¬ 
ling hub resigned the service. 

Government SecuriEex, Ifif*' feb. 1834. 

, To buy. To lell. • 

6 per cent, loan 24 0 83 0 Pr^ 

First £ .per cent, loan 

1st Class . , 8 9. . -1 9- 

Sd Class . . 9 Ifi; fi « . 

3d Class . . 9 4. Pbr. 

Snd £ jter cant, loan 8 9. g ^ 
Third ditto ... 9 4 1 19 ' 

Four per cent .08 i SBit. 
Bank Bengal Stock 400A 3900 perab. 
Union Bank . . S£0O SHOO iwar 
BiUs on London, upon inrediii^ Siu 8d. to 
Sis, 3d. per sMca rupe«t-r wi^tH^ eie* 
diir, 8s.4d. 

cirib iVPoinTMB]in,-~ii|en;''ifi, Mr, 
Lt-lfaguiaetobe Magistr^Ca:^ Collec¬ 
tor of Nuddea—Mr. R. d IlHkott to bb 
joint Magistrate and Deputy CoUectotof 
do,—Mr T.R.Davidlookib«>ii8ictt»te 
and CoUectorof Ditoageporo^M^.M; P. 
Russell to be MumirtTHttf and Ci^etor 
of Jessore—Mr. &• NIsbet to bo CWl 
and Session Judge, of PurnealH^Mr. C. 
La Touebe to be Bead Asa. to tbe 
Magistrate and Coli^tor of Bebares— 
Mir. J. B. Ogiivy, ditto, ditto, t^Beba^^ 
Mr. M. S. Giintetd, ditto, ditto, of Jes- 
soie—Ml. W. Dehtto be GlyH si^ Ses¬ 
sion Judj^ of Betwr—Mr« w H. y. 
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littthorn to to MtgMroto sod CoHoetor 
of (ib.—Hr. R.Tnitt«r lo to Joint Mitgto 
trate nild Dep. CHttotor of Bebar to to 
ordinarily atatloneJ^t fibwgotty--Mr. 
A. Lang lo to JwHt' Maglatrate atid 
Dap. Collector of Burdwan to to ordi¬ 
narily ataltoaed at BiAanpor»>oMr. G. 
W. B&tiya to to Head Am.' to tto Ma- 
gintraie, and Cuilacter of Moorsheda- 
bad—Mr. W. M. DIrotn t6 to Am, under 
tbnCummiur. of Revenue and Circuit of 
lltbf or MtoMbedabud diviaioti—Hon. 
E. Drummond, ditto,' ditto of Jitb, or 
Monghjrr dlvteton-~Mr. G. F. Harvey to 
officiate as Dep. Register of the Courts 
of Suddetf Dewanny and Niaamut, 
Adawlut at Pntt« and Preparer of 
Reports daring abMoce of Mr. Udny—- 
fill Mr. A'. Reid to to Dep. CoUectot 
of Bebnr^Mr. C. Whitmore to to Asi. 
under the Coinmimr. of Revenue and 
Clrciiit of 16tb| or Chittagong division— 
Mr. J. Cdrtls to officiate as Additlostal 
Jodge of BurdWan—Mr. W. H. Valpy 
to offldato as Commlssr« -of 8th, or 
Benares division, during the absence of 
Mr. t3<H*ten to leate-^Mr. F. Currie to 
officiate 08 Commissr. of 9tb, or Goruck- 
pore dlvlrion, during Mr. Boutderson’s 
abseiiee, and Mr. H. M. Pigou to offi¬ 
ciate to Civil and Session Judge of Go- 
mokpore in the room of Mr. Currie— 
28, Mr. S. 6. Smith to be Joint Magis¬ 
trate and Dep. Collector of Bareilly— 
Mr. H. Rose to to Head ^ss. to the 
Magistrate and Collector of Shabjehan- 
pore—Mr. T. Lowis to to Head Ass. to 
the Bfiagbtrate and Colleetor of Allaba- 
bad-^Mr.'T. R. Davidson to officiate as 
Civil and Sesalon Judge of EtewuS— 
Mr. W. Ogilvy to officiate us Magistrate 
and Ctdleotor of Futtebpore during Mr. 
Cumming's abien(!e-~ 18, Mr. J. W. 
Saltnond to officiate to Deputy Resident 
at Prince of Wales's Island—Mr. H. L. 
Dick, writer, has esceeded the period 
allowed for the Sbe^ of tto Native 
Languages, and has b^n directed to re¬ 
turn to BnUPand-^V^b; 3, the Hon. Sir 
C. Metcalfe, Bart, to ba Vice-President 
in CouNotf aiid Deputy Governor of Fort 
Wittiata durito the absence of 'Lord 
Beotlack to MadralH>Major J. Suther¬ 
land to be PrNadb StoAtery and Ald^de- 
Cpmp-^apl. J.* M. Hig(rinson u> be 
Militaiy Stoivtnry and lieutenant J. 
tt'. SMiltb to be Atd'de-Cnmp to tbe 
Vlce-President^Odpt. J. Ludfew, Otfa 
regft; N. fi to attend bis Hi{^ni«ss the 
Rane of fbidlpfure during bis pllgrliaage 
to Gyo, an<f1>aek to bis Capital, In the 
nffim ed Ci^ Clarkson—tbe Office of 
Ctoipiltefondv of Bevbnue enAClrcuit of 
lOtb, or Sarun division, shall he 


abtdisbed’from 1st March, and tbe 
IIlb and IStb dlvMoiis sbail compriw 
tbe dtstriets speeHted below, vis. tOtb or • 
Patnb'dlVislon, Patna, Behtr, Sbahidiel^ 
Sarun f Idtb or Mongbyr - divhleft, ‘ 
Mongbyr, Boglepore, Piirnea, Tirboi^ 
Mr.T. C. Robertson to to Commissioner 
of Revenue end Circuit of 191b or Cut¬ 
tack division—Mr.^ H. Swetenbam to he. 
Magistrate, and Colleetor ef Funrncka* 
bad—Mr. F. H. RoUnsen to to Magis¬ 
trate and Collector of Sbalyebanpoie— 
Mr. H. Lmfanugton, ditto and ditto of 
tbe N. division of S^radabad—Mr. R. 
N. C. Hamilton, ditto and ditto of 
Sufaeswan—Mr. W. H. Tyler, ditto and 
ditto of Muttra-*-Mr. C. W. Tnisoott to 
to Joint Magistrate, and Dep. Colleotor 
of Muttra—Mr. J. O. B. Lawreli, Asst, 
to tto Magistrate, and to tbe Colleetor 
of tbe 24 Pergunnafas—Mr. T. C. 
Robertson to officiate as Judge of tbe 
Courts of Siidder, Dewauny sod Nlsa- 
mut, Adawlut, at tbe Presidency --Mr. 
J. Moetor, ditto as Gomnttedonar of Re¬ 
venue end Circuit of 19tb, or Cutteek 
division—Mr. C, R. Martin',ffitto, os Civil 
and Session Judge of tbe 24 Pergua- 
nabs—Mr. C. J. Middleton, dl|to, as an 
additfainai Judge of tbe Zillah of Oaeoa 
—Mr. G. Mainworlngiditto, as Commis¬ 
sioner of Revenue end Cire^t of 9th, or 
Benares division—Mr. R. Giya, ditto, 

ns Civil and Session' Judge of Meerut— 
Mr. R. N. C. Havllton, ditto, as Magis<> 
trate and Collector of Meerut. 

MtuTAar,iproiNTMeirrs, rnouoTtoai, 
CHSNOBS, dke. from l3tA Jan,, to lllA 
Fed,, IM4—Eos. 6. H. Dav]||B 0 n is 
brought on the effective streagth of 
Infantry, vice Ntcolay, slea— Tbe Mg . 
order appointing Ens. J. S. Banks to eet 
lu inte^. and Qeavt. Mat. to the 93d' 
regt. N. I., durtnrtbe absence ef Lievt- 
Sandemon, is eon Wed—Roper. Eos. A. 

M. Becber is apj^iolDted to do duty wHh 
the S8d N. 1. at Cuttack—Lieut. T. 
SimpsoBof 97th regt. N. I. is attaebed to< 
the Ramgfaur batt—Ens. G. Hutefalafi, 
of 69ti|’ regt. is nupointed to eet os 
Intorpfwnd QualLMas. to the Tlet^egt. 

N. -1. ;;4feflag tile ■ abseaoe oa temre of 
Lteut.-e, W. Btstaap-Lteot. IL C. 
wmoa, idtfa regt, it permitted, at 
his ewd^ request, to^KStga the Affiu- 
tuicy ^'the Cosps-^Ass. wcg, H.>Fayy 
to aflkieto as MedieiA OSleer to tbe 
iitieol Aigeat la HnlowteiB during the- 
abidnce af' Ais. Borg. Cortot-^Aea 
Sarg. At Maeikean to officinte as Gisiki 
Ass. Suig.al Aitubpore during tbbelik" 
semw «f Ass." Suig. MaddeiH«Sasv^. 
WiR. Tedloch is brought on,itte effibcs 
live strength of the Infantry, vice Swin- 
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Urn, retired—A m, Sarg. J. Barker is 
Ml^ointad to the Medical duties of the 
. -CivU Station of Naddeabt vice Gilmore, 
jdaced at tb»dlspoaalof the Commrfider* 
' in-CiUef->The regt. oiUm .appointing 
UftuU R. L. II. Cbarterls to act 
as lojlerp. and Quart. Mast, tp 6.^th 
iMt. N. I. during the absence of Lieut. 
.Whiteford, and Liaul. H. WilMin to act 
'as Adjut. toelth regt.N, J. ureconhmied 
—Aos. Surg. A. Smith is appointed lu 
the Medical duties of the Civil Station of 
Jesfore, vice Francis, dec. —Captain F. 
.Jenkins, 47th regt, N. I. to be Com* 
misaluD^^t <tnd Agent to the Guv. Gen. 
for Assam and the N. E. parts of Rung* 
pure—Capt. VV. Cubitt to oificiule as 
Ass. Secretary to the Govermeut Miii* 
taiy Department during the absence of 
Capt Dalby to Madras—Capt. P.. Gvrat* 
kin to be Superintendent of the Stud nt 
Haqper—Capt. J. Afackenaie to be 
Superintendent of the Sliid in the Ceri- 
.Iral Provinces—’fhere being no qualified 
Subaltern Officer present with ihe 9th 
ifgl. N. I. Brevet Capt. J. F,. Britere 
of JOtb is appointed to officiate as Interp. 
nod Quart. Mas. to the former Corps, 
.vice Beckett promoted The order ap< 
pointing Lieut. H. Rigby to act as Adjut. 
to the, Corps of Engineeni, vice Willis, 
apppointed to the Department of Public 
Works, is wnfirnied— Am. Surg. 'F. 
Chapman, M. D. to the Medical duties 
of the Civil Statioiu«f Purnea, vice 
Barker—Xhe Gov. Gen. in Council is 
pleased to announce that Uie distribiitioa 
of the reserved portion of Bhurtpore 
priae i^ney will he made to the Captors 
so soon as the necessary statements can 
bcpr6pareda>-Co].Sir J. Dickson, K.C.B. 
H. 'M.'s Service is .apppointed to the 
Command of the .Taoasserim Provinces 
.upon the departure of Col. Sir £. K. 
.Williams, K.C. B.—£apt»em.—Lieut. 
Cpl. R. TickeU to be Col.—Majmr .1,. 
Cheape to be Lieut.*Col.—Capt, C. J. €• 
Davidson to be Mi^r—1st Lieut, 1. S. 
.Duct to be Captain,.2d Lirut. B. -W. 
iGokUo to be let Lieut., vice Wood, dee, 
,r«98d,i;egt Nt I. CapL J. Dnniop to be 
^n^Ol.i-JileuL J* Platt to be Capt8tn«r^ 
F*. Smith to be Lieut, ktee 
retired— Bd iJeut W, Barr is 
bcKnnfbtoD the. weetive strangth of the 
^kftiUetpT-Asi. Surg. J. M‘Cosh to offi* 
the Civil Statiwi of Goelparah 
^Ani. Fidlarton on leave— 

D. Davkins, Bd regt. L. C. is 

E otod to the. temph command of 41 m 
row. fienerai'a. Bbdy*guatd, vke 
rvo«L.'ap|toiiitod acting 
.irodent V fito'^Mjraore PriAces—Catrt. 
W-. Turndf, N. I. to officiate 


as agent tor Family Money •ami Par* 
master of Native Paustunertat Barrack* 
pore, vice Pogson—Ueiii. J. Hamilton, 
9th regt. L. C. to officiate as a Major of 
Brigade on the HktaWishmeat, vice 
llawkins—59tb regt. N. I. Uvut. M. 
Hystup to be interp. and Quart. Mas. 
vice Winter, to EiUope—The orders 
dirtwJiiig Ass. Surg. A. Mackeau to re¬ 
lieve As.v. Surg. C. M'Klnnon from the 
Medical Charge ol 4.'fd regt, N. I., and 
directing the latter to rejoin 11. Q. of 
2d brig. II. Ariiitery, and Ass. Sprg. 
D. Brown to perlornt the Medical duties 
of the Civil Station o( Hylhet during the 
absence of Ass. Surg. Furiirii, are 
confirmed. , 

RF.M 0 vsi.sAHn posTiNoa.—Surg. W. S. 
Siiven, posted to 83rd vegt. N. I.— 
Lieut. Coi. J. Hunter from 71st to Sdtb 
reg. N. i.—Lieut. Col. A. Dick from 
d2nd to 7l8t regt. N. I.—Lieut. Col. J. 
Dun'from 67 tb to dknd regt. N*!**" 
Lieut. Coi. W. Dunlop from S6tfa to 
67tbr«gt*N«.L—Lieut. Col. S. Swtnboe 
to tile command of 4.3rd regt.—Lieut. 
Col. G. Hunter to the command oi T4t}i 
regt. N 1." Capt. C. H. BeR from 3rd 
comp.|3rd halt. Art. to 4 lb compel Ist bajlt. 
—Capt. W, .T, Symons from 4tb comp. 
1st butt, to 3(11 comp, .3ni batl.— Ensign 
G. A. Fisher from 17th to Istcegl. N.I. 
—Surgeon *J. Atkinson irom '62tid to 
4>3rd regt. N. l.>- Surg: T. E. Dempster 
from 43rd I|i62nd reg. N. I.— Al»^. Surg. 
J. Greigfrom 43rd to 32iid regt. N. I.— 
Surg. J. Mellis pasted to 7tb batt. Art. 
Dum Dum—-An. Surg, A, Bryce gtpitoi 
to SOU] regt. N. IAss. Surg. F, C. H on* 
defson posted to the Corps of Ss^rs 
and Miners.—Enign R. O. George Irmn 
7th to llth regt. N. I.—Ensign H. 
M'Mahon from llth to 7ifa regt. N.I.— 
Bifsign H. £. S. Abbott remains posted 
to 74lh regt. N, I.—Ensign R. H. Sale 
is ^sted to 8tb regt.N.I. 

■KTiann vaov 'ran scavicer-Sifr. 
C. Robinson—^Major A.‘ Wight from 
28tb July, 183S; Capt. G. filryant from 
10th Aug. 1831, 

isvAitinen—Lieut. F. WMIaeo. 

vvELovoas.—Lient Coi, T. Duadas 
—Capt. A. T. Davies—Ensign £, S. 
Capet—Lieut. A* Homfrays to .China— 
Capt J. H. Vanrenem (prep.)—Lieut. 
Col. T. Mufray—Mgjor X, Waidlaw— 
Lieut E. Meiide-rLieat. B. W; Goldie 
—Ass. Surg. R. Sfaaur—Lient S. Smith 
to the Cape—Rev. C, Rawlina—Ensign 
C. E. Grant*—Ensign C. G. London— 
Ass. Surg, H.^Donaidaon. 

inatvAtsov sfttM.—Dec. I3tb, Rel* 
haven, Crawford, GMagow—Shtb, Ltiu- 
renee GiU, Liverp.; Warwick, 
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Liverpool—SUt, Oomn, IUdco, Mer- Evaoe of « «pB>ol2tb, tii« Indy of Lteut. 
Mllles; Golden Fleece, Orentei, Limp. J. €. C. Wilion of e ion; at Bertem- 

Cbllde Harold,. Leach, London—S4th, pore, the lady of Cot. Piper, H. M.'Mltli 

dobn H^ea, tPorthlngtoo, Liverpool; FAot, of a daughter; the lady of C. 

MMlcolm^^le*. Bondoo, Severn Braith- Stuart, * "O" 1 Baaklpore*, 

Waite, London; Duke of Northumber- the lady oi A. Mathews, Esq. of adaugh' 

Jund, Pope, London—S9th, Trinculo ter; the lady of Dr. A. R. Jackson of a 

Hesse, Liverp.fDlndenn, Croft, London son; at Allahabad, the wife of Sub.Con* 

—Jan. 3rd, O’Auvergne Uiaquett, Lon- doctor A.-Bethune of n son—I4tb, .at 

don—6th, Isabel, Gornal, Liverpool— Buitool, the lady of Lieut. C. Brown, 

I7tb, Heroine, M*Cartby, London— 16tb N.h of a son; the lady of R. 

87th, Roxburgh Castle, Fulcher, London 0‘Dowda, Esq. of a son—IStb, at Nee* 

—30lb, Sherburne Corbyn, Lond—31st, much, the lady of Lieut. H. R. Osborne 

Earl Eldon, Theaker, Londoi^ Asia, of a son—ITtb, Mrs. J. C. Tbonipson of 

Tonge, Liverp —6tfa, Sterling, Burnett, a daughter; at Chtrra Poonjee, tha 

London—Btb, Baretto, Jr. Saunders, lady of Ass. Surg. H. Chapman of a son 

London—9tb, Annesiey, —— Liverp. —19tb at Cbandernagote, the lady of 

Hinitostan,—^London; Royal tVil- Lieut. L.A. Hicbyol a daughter, who 

Hum, ——, Liverpool. survived only 3 bouts—80Ui, Mrs. M, E. 

MAHRiAOBs.—Dec. 30tb, Mr. C.S.L. Grant of a son—8)st, tbe lady of H. 

Kiernan to Miss S Hadden—Jan. 4tfa, (Inglies, Esq. oi a daughter; Mrs. A. 

Ensign A. F. Evans, H.M. 26tb Foot, Smith of adaughtar—841h, the lady of 

to Miss S. Evans—6tb, Mr. J. H’Souza Lieut. S. A. Bagsbawe of a daughter, 

to Mrs. A. I. Turner—8tb, at Agra, who died on the 2.'>tb—37tli, tbe lady of 

Mr. J. H. Staines to S. Parsick— W. II. Uiqiibart, Esq. of a daughter— 

1 lUi, at dUtu, Lieut. tV. H. Nichuletts, Feb. 1st, tbe wife of S. H. Boileau, Esq. 
39tfa regL N. 1. to Vlttoria Maria, widow of a daughter, 
of tbe late \y. Russel, Esq—13th, Mr. C. dcxths.—J une 4tb, 1833, at Dina- 
Townsend to Miss S. M. Paxton; Cupt. pore, Mr. C. Clementine—Dec. S9th, 

R. J .Campbell, H.M. 49)b Foot, to Rosetta Brown, wife of Mr. F. Dor- 

Miss A. C.Collins—I6tb, R,Wooldridge, mieux, Jun.; Mrs. M. Healy—Jan. 1st, 

Esq indigo planter, to Miss £. Garden Serjt. H. Carr; at Mhow, Frances Marla, 

I8ih, at Barrackpore, Lienl. G. W. Ha- wile of Capt. F. E. Mann^gg, I6tbregt. 

milton, 34tb regl. N. 1. to Charlotte, N. I.—8od, Mr. G. G. V. S. Scbraut; 

Snd daughter of the iateCul.^.ogiH, Ben- Willinm, son oiiMr. C. Francis; at Cawn- 

gal Army—88nd, at Lucknow, Lieut. W. pore, tbe infant daughter of Mr. P. 

Blackwood, 50th regt. N.I. to Emnm, Moseley—4tb, at Puttygbur, the Infant 

aldast daughter of Lieut. Col. G. Moore daughter of Serjt.-Miyur P. Lockbari; 

—SJth, Mr. J. T. Currie to Miss J. at Dinepore, Cupt.*Tbomas inwards; 

Mills.-v27tb, Mr. T. Oiirr to Mis^M. on bis way from Neemuch to Agra, 

Dins.—S9th, Mr. B. F. Harvey to Mias Major H. De Burgb, Snd*regt. S. C.; 

A. M. L. Heherlet—Slst, at Ailahnbnd, at Meerut, Mr. J. Shiells, Hun. Comp.’s 

Capt. E. J. Watson, 69th regt. N, I. to Marine—5«lb, James, son of Serjt. Cap- 

Jane Campbell, 3rd daughter of the late stuck—9'Jb, John Bennett, Esq. G. S.; 

R. M. Thomas, esq.—Feb. 3, Capt. W. at Agra, Agnas, daughtar of Lieut. J. 

Bootbby to Ann Frances, dau. of. delate Rufseil—lutb, Mr. James Paseball 

Mr. M.Smitb, of Lambeth—4tb, Mr. D. 141fa, Mr*. Jane Macey; James, sou of 

Pbtrick, Jun. to Miss M. Martin—7ih, Mr. J, Rosa, Indigo planter; at Delbi, 

Mr. P. J..De Pine to Mrs. E. Nelson. Charles, sou of the late Conductor Houa- 

siRTHs.—Dec. 2nd, nt Sulianpore, den—l6th, Etjzabelb Maty, wife oi 
tbe lady of A. J. Forbes, Esq. of nson— H. Twentyroan, ,F*q.—James, in> 
27tb, off Gbazeepore, the lady of Majui lant sM of C. B. Fraiicis, Esq.—A^fis 
Johnston, H.M. 44tb Foot, of a daugli* E, D. ’Ptoto—I7tb, Mim Amelia Ward— 
ter—Jqn. Ul, at NbeiAucb, the lady of IStb, Mr. H. Gawt|(l, Hon, Comp.*a 
Lieot. O. St. P. Lawrence of a daughter Marine—«0th, at Benarec, Mr. J. H. 
-*-2nd, at Loll Baugb, Mr* A. Burnett Nols—i{2nd. Col. Thomas Wood, CrB. 

of son—3rd, Mrs. P, Victor of a dai^bter Engineers—23rd, Mr. L. F. Gomeskr* 

—6th, Mrs. H. Platt8oradaugb»er-7tb, 25lh, at Loll Baugb, Mrs'Anne BoriuK^ 
at Cbunar, the lady of Surg. A. K. Unde- —26tb, the Infant son'irf Mr. J, VaR^ 
say of son—9lh, M». James HiU, of a —Feb. Jst, tiqorgq, aon of D. E “ 
daughter—At Cawnpote, the lady of Ueworth* Esq,JHSrd, Harriet. r^||ti 
Caot. W. Burllodot a son—lOtb, the the late Mr. T. Hig|^—ftiV W?:? I 
lady of C. L. Pinto, Esq, of a son- Esq. of Tirhoot 

nth; «t Mow, the lady of Lieut. D. F. wife of Mr. John Sinclair. 

JSaj/ India Mag. Voi.. vni. No. il, July. 
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Mvrdmr^CyA. J. fV. Donelan ,— 
pteve to fanve io rt^ord the occurrence 
of an appailtnf^ and distreutnjr event in 
the Port, on Mondny morni njy; a private 
■ohiito hHviiiif deliberately murdered 
Captain J. W. Donelan, of H. M. 6Ttb 
regiment, while on Parade. The private 
was at the liAe In the barrnck-room, 
and took his aim at his unfortunate vie* 
llm through the ban of the window. 
The bull, we believe, pierced bis heart, 
and be died instaiitaneousl)'. Ttie only 
reason assigned by Ibe perpetrator as ex- 
citing to the dark deed is, we understand, 
tbe ill'fated oflicer’s having, some three 
years back, stopped bis promotion. Tbe 
man has been handed over tu the Civil 
Power, and will doubtless be tried at the 
rnsiiing Sessions.— Herald, Jan, 2. 

Execution at Madras .— Uelany, the 
unhappy soldier that shot Captain Done* 
tan, has been found guilty, and sentenced 
to be executed. He was according¬ 
ly bung in front of tbe jail on Friday- 
morning tbe lOib February. 

Lford William Beiitiiick wilb Sir F. 
Adam and the Commander-in-chief were 
to leave Madras for Bangalore nhout 
the 24{h February. 

MIMTARV oeffBHAL oaDBR. 

Extraardittkry Court-Martial —Ex¬ 
tract, from General Orders by bis 
Excellency tbe Connilifnder-ln-Chlef, 
dated Head-quarters. Cbouliry Plain, 
Jan. b, 1834. Tbe following extracts, 
from tbe proceedings of an European 
GenerRi*Eoiirt>Martial, bolden at Masii- 
Upatam on Tuesday tbe l.'lth day Oct. 
in the year of our'Lord 18.33, and con¬ 
tinued bv adjournment, by virtue of a 
warrant from bis Excellency Lieutenant 
General the Hon. Sir Robert William 
0*CaIlaghan, K. C. B. Commander-In- 
Chief, are piiblisfaed to the army. Lle'iit.. 
Richard Samuel Mare Sprye of the 9ib 
regtipentof Native Infantry, late Deputy. 
Judge Advocate General, placed In 
adresi, by order of the Commander-In- 
Chief, at the requisition of the Right 
Hm. ffae Governor in Council.-—Charge. 
Pof x^ndalous infamous behaviour, un-' 
be^mrlng the character of an officer and 
al^tflltortia^, tn the following instances. 
•—pN'rst initanee. in having, at Vizia- 
nagi^nm, on the’ S3rd May, 1833, when 
offiCiiiHly dinployed as Jod^ Advocate in 
attebdaitce upon a Native Special Court 
^|nrtlaI then and there aymmUed under 
]provt^|^ of h prodamatioD of 
miftiwl htei, eodeatooied; by Uwats, tO 
pieUti Apdto f'asoottu'rty SeeUpnlty, 


-'Madras. 

Vakeel, of Ptilcuudab, tu give falev 
evidence, contrary Ui Lis coasclence and 
bis belief, upon tbe iittpending trial of 
Pedda Jnggiab, dancing girl and con¬ 
cubine of VvnktttpnHty Kaiize, late 
Zemindar of Palcondab —Sei;ond in¬ 
stance. In having, ai ibe same placf, 
on the 24th oi the same month, when 
officially employed ns nbovt- siaied, in a 
letter bearing a corresimnding date, and 
addressed to William Mason, Esq., col¬ 
lector and magistrate ol Vizugupatam, 
made use of the following expressions 
*' As to conviction, 1 siiil think I may 
safely calculale on it, but I shall obtain 
it on testimony such us be assured no 
English Court would receive.’' Thereby 
avowing bii inteiitloiiHo obtain a capi¬ 
tal conviction upou false and iuaiiiGcie,nt 
evideiiee, from the said Native Special 
Court-Martial, before which the said 
Pedda Juggiab was then and there about 
tu be arraigned on a charge affecting 
her life.—Third instance. In having, 
at tbe same pluce, on tbe Sdth of tbe same 
month, when officially employed in con¬ 
ducting tbe prosecution upon tbe trial of 
the said Pedda Juggiab, before ibe said 
Court Martial, and when permitted by 
tbe said Court to examine in pritate 
Pasoonioocty Seetuputiy, Viikeel afote- 
snld, then and there a witness upon the 
trial of tbe said Pedda Juggiab, wilb 
tbe understanding, and upon the pledge,, 
that if what he I’amiomurly See'.aputty 
said, proved hi a nature to establish tbe 
falsity of the signature to eertaih letters 
brought in evidence against the prisoner, 
be, Lieut. Sprye, would celt him before 
tbe Court to report the. same; broken 
tbe pledge sogiveu to the. Court, inas¬ 
much as the said 'Paioombrty Seeia- 
putty then and there declared to Lieut. 
Sprye, ** that the whole was a conspiracy 
and a forgery, and that If fair couiie of 
tfiuL. was pursued It would be so dis¬ 
covered,” and he, Lieut. Spr>e, not¬ 
withstanding, and without regard to the 
pledge given, informed the Court that it 
was needless to commuhicBte, and that 
he, Lieut. Sprye, wns nut bound to com¬ 
municate to the Court what Pasoo- 
mnny Seetapntty h<ui said.—Fourth in- 
staucd. la having, at tbe Same place, 
on tbe same day wlieu officially em¬ 
ployed in cofiducting me prosecution 
aforesaid, prolonged tbe sitting of tbe 
said Court upon the trial, after nine at 
night, although tbe sitting had ex¬ 
tended from lime in tbe morning; with 
intent, in so doing, to tbe manilest 
denial of Jhitioe, *' to save by means of 
the lateness'of Ibq hour, the remainiiqt 
witnesses in supped of the proseendon. 
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ftom tbecrttu-exauilimtluu towhiebtb* 
ulber wituene* let tbe iiKNiKCiittoa b«di 
btteii subjected*'*—Fiftb tuttaur^. lit 
bufiiii^, nt tb« SHDie place, uii the SOth 
of the same moiitha-wben ufficiulty em¬ 
ployed in euiiductlng tbe prosecution 
aforesaid, eiidenvoured surireptiUuuily to 
obtttiu Ibruiigh ihesPresident ot Uie said 
Court, Soubadar Major Abdooirabman of 
the 8th regt. of Native Infuotry, ** tbe 
opinion of the Court ou the case as K 
then stood; '* although tbe etidenoe on 
tbe defence bad not been concluded.— 
Sixth instance. lu having, at the same 
piace, on tbe ISth of tbe same monlb, 
when ofilclaliy employed in condueliiig 
the prosecution aforesaid, tampered to 
the manifest denied of justice, with the 
President of the Court, tbe said Soobadar 
Mdjot Abdooirabman. in order to obtain 
a verdiet of conviction against tbe pri¬ 
soner Pedda Juggiab. Tbe above being 
In breaob of the articles of war. By 
order (Signed) T. If. S. Cokway, Adjut. 
Gen. of tbe army.—Fort Si. George, 3d 
Sept. 1833. 

The Court having most maturely 
weighed and considered tbe whole of 
tbe evidence adduced in support of the 
prosecution, as well as what tbi> prisoner 
Lieut. Richard Snmael Mare Spr>e, of 
the 9th Regt. of Native Infantry, fauth 
advanced iu bis defence, and the evi¬ 
dence in support thereui, is of upiiiioo— 
Finding on tbe first instance of charge. 
That tbe prisoner is nut gailty of tbe 
first instance of Ibe charge.—Pindiug 
uu tbe second instance of charge. Tbut 
tbe prisoner is not guilty of tbe second 
instance of the charge.—Finding on yie 
third instance of charge. Tbat tbe pri¬ 
soner is not guilty of the third instaiice 
of tbe charge.—Finding on tbe fourth 
instance of charge. That tbe prisoner is 
not guilty of the fourth iustanee of the 
charge.—Finding on the fifth instance of 
charge. That the priimuer is not guilty 
of the fifth instance of tbe charge.— 
Finding on the sixth instance ot charge. 
That the prisonef is not guilty of the 
sixth instance of tbe charge. '1 bn Couit 
doth therefore most fully and mosi 
honourably acquit the prisoner, of aH a^id 
eeery part of the cbaiige. (Signed) ^:. 
A.Bobehts. . Deputy Judge Advocate 
General. (Signeif) F. Bowif. Leut. Col. 
and President. The Court begs to re¬ 
mark, with .reference .to its finding on 
tbe second instance of charge, that 
although the writing of the letter is 
proved, yet as it attaches no criminality 
whatever to the same, it has recorded a 
finding of " Not Guilty,'' (eigued) F. 
Bowm, Lieut. Col. ana President. 


i(n 

Disapproved.—Tbe Court, upou this 
trial, basobscumd Its better judgment,— 
by admitting on the record, and taking 
as eudence, a mesa of irrelevant nialter, 
vihico has caused tbe procefidiiiga to ex¬ 
tend to e length probably uiipari^eled,— ’ 
by lllegaiiy receiving and recording a 
series ol unproved and garbled writings, 
in great part exuacied from a private 
diary; and by allowing tbe prisoner an.! 
justifliably to attempt his owtf vindicattoa, 
by throwing odium upon parties not 
before the Court, thereby uigually ad¬ 
mitting the accused to become tbe ac¬ 
cuser. Nothing can be more simple than 
Lieut. Sprye’s case divesU'd ul tbe col¬ 
lateral conaideratious with which, for 
siuiater purposes, and through the culpa¬ 
ble indulgence of the Court, it has been 
mixed up.—The narrative contained In 
tbe fetters addressed by faim to Brigadier 
Gen. Taylor, upon which the charge 
was founded, cannot be mitcoiistrued nr 
mistaken. It exhibits a succession of 11- 
legal, premeditated, and underhand prac¬ 
tices, eitipluyed with tbe deliberate 
purpose of obtaining conviction, upon a 
capital trial, against the consciences of 
the Court. Either Lieut. Sprye has so 
acted from the very moUves which in hie 
letters be attributes to himself, (and then 
IS he guilty to tbe iiiltest extent of all 
lh<it has been charged against him,) or, 
otherwise, he must kuowtngjfy bare mis¬ 
represent^ bis own actions, under tbe . 
flagitious beliefethat ibe government of 
Fort St. George could deliberately intend 
to take away life contrary to justice; 
Kiid with tbe ,diabolicttl desire of recom¬ 
mending lUmseli as the ready Instwnient 
uf guverument by biin supposed so ne- 
fiiriously to iutoud. In i^her event, 
Lieut. Sfiiye is niuiiifektiy uuworthy to 
continue to bold a cuiriiiiMsitin in an 
boiiouruble service; and it will become 
my duty, iu inntsuiitting the proceedings 
to tbe Home Autborities, to bring tbe 
pariiculan oi the case before them for 
their ultimate decision. Lieut. Sprye 
will be released Iromarrest; and lortb- 
witb proceed to such slatiou aa be may 
select South of Madras, there to reside 
pendtog the reference to tbe Court of 
Directors. (Signed) Rt W. O'CAaLAo-* 
BAN, Lieut. Gen, aid commander in 
chief. Tbe General Court Martial of 
which Lieut. Cd. F. Bowis, 43nd Regi¬ 
ment N. Infantry Is President, iadissutv^. 
(A true Extract.) T. U. S. Cokway., 
Adjutant General., 
Madras, the 8th January 1834. 

neTtnao rmfht rue sckvicb.—.M sd-* 
R» Hunter from 1st July, 1833,1 Capt» 
C. Capt. awanstonlroui Isi ^n. 1883. 
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Mbj. J. K. Clabicyfroiu ;iUt July 1833 ; 
Major H. O'Brten from 80th Pfb. 1838. 

rtratiovoac,—Liaut. P. Bedlnj^ald j 
Capt. C. A.^rown to aea; Lteiit.aJ. T. 
Smltb; Bnalgn T. W, Steele ; Capt. O. 
-fit. John (pmp.); Lieut>-Cot. H. Boird* 
)ef} Capt. C. tVahab; Lieut. W, A. 
Orr; Enaign D. T. Tbommii; Capt. 
R, D. VPeir; Capt. R. E. Boantmon; 
•Capt. W. Drake; Lieut. L. E. Duval; 
Capt. C. Rocbfort; Lieut. R. S. M. 
Sprye; Surg. C. Searle; Lieut. J. Mann; 
Uetit. W. F. Du Pasquier. 

oEPABronRi OP BHiPM,— 20lh Jan. 
Warrior, Stone, fx>ndon—20, Hindoa* 
tan, Redman, Calcutta—Feb. 0, Lady 
flora, Ford, Loud.—Lady Macnagblen, 
Faith, London—11, Madraa, Beach, 
London—13, Jobti Hayea, Worthing* 
Ion, London—18, Mary Ann, Horn* 
blow, J.rf>ndon—80lh, H. M. Ship Cura* 
coa, Dunn, Calcutta; 2t, Abberton 
Sbuttleworlh, London. 

The “ Allred,*’ Taplny, was to anil 
early in April. 

J/amar/e*.—January 20, at Pondi- 
eherry, Enxign E. S. Master, I3tb regt. 
>1.1, to iaab^ella, daughter of the late 
Capt. Citmeron, Bengal Art—82, Mr. D. 
isuiiC to Mips M. Gage—ST, Lieut. E. 
Roberts, dOibregt., N. 1. to Jane, daugb> 
ter of Capt. Preiidergnst, il. M. Service— 
31st, Mr. E. Gordon, to Margaret, third 
daughter otoSurg. K. Macaulay—Feb. 
3, at Pootiamallee, Mr. W, Chapman, to 
MIm M. Pearse—dtlR*at Bangalore, 
Lieut. H. B. Biogg, ttb L. C. to Helen 
Craick, youngest daugiiier of the Rev. 
C. M. Bablngtort—8th, at Trichinopoly, 
MaJnteW. T. Sneyd, 30th N. I. to Louisa 
Johnson, 0tb daugfitar of the late Dr. 
White, Meillber of tbe Medicni Board. 

Krtke .—January .5lh, nl Maisiilipatam, 

■ the lady of Lieut. J. C. G. Stimrt of a 
Stm—IHh, the lady of Lii'iit. L. K. Du« 
val of a son—theludy of F. L. Spry, Esq. 
SMb regt. of a son—22d, at Cochin, the’ 
lady of Baron D’Albedybll oi a son— 
SOtb, the lady of Capt. T. Locke of • 
daughter—At Vellore, tbe wife of Coh' 
doctor Tbornber of a son—27 th, the 
of T. O. I. Bniere, Esq. of a sou 
30tlt« bt Palavenim, the lady of. Capt. 
G',''‘Belds, of a son—At Cuddalore, tbe 
erife' of Apo^ee^ T. W. Watts of a 
aipn-Hibdfc It'Ot Vizianagram the wife of 
BlbflHiot J. Dormaatofadaughter—8,at 
Pa^ivtitaa>, tbe lady of Ass.-Siirg. C. C. 

of Mr. 

J, f. Bartels ofoaon—16lb, at Vepery, 
tbe lady of Lksut J. S. Sherman of a sOn 
—t 2 tb, tbe ladf G. Fryer of a 

«Mi—Ad ii^nibad, fte wife of Mr. f!. 
8. a daughter., 


Deutbs.—Jan. 4, at Uuree, Ctradne' 
tor D. Carrol!—Oct }2tb, CapU H. W. 
Lardner, 68th regt. N. I.—Captl J. 
Knox,Pth L. C —Dea IS, at TrtdiiaL 
pojy, Mr. L. de Roaorlo—80th, at Yoii» 
gundel, Mr. W. Ignatio—Jan. 9tb, At 
Netlitnre, Eath'^r Fiencb, child of Mr. D. 
Ross—Ulb, atCanndnore, Lieut. H.M. 
Prichard, 32dregf. N. I.—12Ui, at Kun> 
dnab, Lieut. C. Sberrnrd, 6th regt. N. J. 
13th, at Vepery, Mrs. E. Smith—Mrs. 
E. L’Eioille—Mr. A. de Soii*«—-Ifitb, 
at Viziansgram, Capt. G. de Biaquiere, 
8tb regt. N. L—I6tb, at Serrykerry, 
C«pt. D. H. Eaton, 2d regt. N. I.— 
SOtti, at Bangalore, Mr. J. Rogg'ie—28tb, 
Fanny, infant duu^ter of Lieut. H. 
Power—28ik, at Sinkarpoor, Margaret, 
daughter ufSerjt. J. L.I)egniyter—Feb. 
'1st, James, ouly child of Mr. G. W, Vuo 
Ilaelien—3d, the lady of Cnpt. J. Dre* 
ver ul n son—Btb, et Cuddalore, Eliza, 
wife ol Capt. C. Turner, Sdth N. I.— 
10th, Miss A. £. Napier—M nIL'' M. 
M *K ertieb—At Vepery, Adelaide', widow 
of the late Capt, K. Wheeler, of tiie 
Ntzrms Service—l3tb, at Tnnjore, Mrs. 
R. Jeremiah--12th, at Bangalore, T. 
Keigbly, Esq. Superintendent of Police. 

Hoinlia]!* 

luielligence was yesterday received 
from the Persian Golf ot n very serious 
character. Abbas Meerza, the Prince 
Royal, in tihose succession to the throne 
of Iran tbe hopes of Persia were centered, 
has died, lenving the Prince of Sbiraz to 
fight bis way to the crown os best he 
maqr. All Persia is consequently in a 
sta.tu of anarchy; and snob is tjhe inse> 
curity of life and property, that lio ner> 
chants can carry' ibeir goods from Buahire 
to Shiraz without pay'ing tribute, in fbe 
shape of a species of black mail, at every 
hailing place. Gosbire, at no Ume a very 
ntagniiiOent town, is snid noW to bain a 
Slate of ruin and desolation, owing to the 
condition of tbe Government as Toudi tu» 
the plague. Major PussmOw and suite 
bad reached Bushlre, and Were awaiting 
dispatches from Tehran. The death of 
Abbas Meeraa, however, would, wv 
should imagine, load to (he ado{»8ofl of 
the Horatian maxim—yhich, Anglieiffid 
for the benefit of our female readers, may 
be rendered, “ D—I take the hindmost; 
— or. In politer phrase, ** Samn pw 
pent.’* AMr. Vigne, a barrister, who 
has written an excellent bo .k of tr iieL 
in America, bud arrived at Bushtre in 
prosecution of .his journey tu ItontMiy, 
at the bar of whieb Prwddeuci be is, Wa 
believe, about to practise.’' 
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COUINIAL AND aiMMERCIAL JOURNAL. 

THE WORKING CLASSES. * 

Society, In Great Britain, France, and a small other por- 
tioii pf Europe, rests on a far diflferent basis from what it has 
rested in any previous period. In these countries, there is no 
longer the degraded caste of serf, or roiurier; the terms 
arc exploded, and all men are elevated to at least the nominal 
grade of freemen. This supposes an order in the political 
fabric, different from anything which has before existed. It 
supposes the admission of a wider theory of justice, a closer 
approximation to that condition of political enfranchisement 
which is necessary to the power and solidity of states. It is 
an advance in the great march to the goal of human emanci¬ 
pation—a step to the summit of freedom ; but, after all, a 
single advance—but a step—which must be followed by a 
succession of infinite steps before the object can btf attained, 
or the hope consumiiiated. •• 

Nominallfff there are no slaves amongst us : even tlie 
suspicion would alarm us. Englishman, in our minds, is an¬ 
other name for freeman. *Thc air of England is deein.c1!l suf¬ 
ficient to loosen bonds, were they bound by the liands of 
Samson. All this is good that it should be so. To imagine,, 
to call men free is one means of bringing about the result. 
But while the theory is this, wiiat is the fact ? It is into the 
latter we shall enquire. 

A stranger, in visiting our shores, comes under the assur¬ 
ance, that the spectacle which awaits his eager eyes, is a peo¬ 
ple, from the prince to the peasant,'free ! He advances ; the 
^ first indic|tioiis of this state of freedom rise before him ; he 
meets activity, indifstry, enterprise; what appear to him beau¬ 
tiful instances of social order,—tranquillity in the aspect of 
things, regularity in the concerns of business, and a look of 
domestic ease and comfort, singularly expressive of Imppine.s.s 
and prosperity. His anticipations seem fulfilled, when, taking 

liiisf liiJiii iinfi Col Mof(. Voi,. viif, Nu. I. t 
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a wider circumference of view, suddenly he is startled into dis¬ 
appointment, for the same/eatures are here, which he caleu- 
'lated were remote ; the same gorgeousness on the one hand, 
and squalid misery on the other, which he hoped to have found 
only in Russia, or under governments professedly ‘despotisms. 
He looks farther into the character of our institutions, and 
what is his astonishment on discovering that the soul, the 
moving principle of the entire system is monopoly !*^monopoly 
in its worst, most varied and most minute forms—monopoly 
gigantic as leviathan, and, again, minute as to enter the most 
narrow details of life. Thence he reasons front the cause, 
when he observes the effect; when he sees pomp the inherit¬ 
ance of the^iw, and penury the destiny of the mani/. All 
Englishmen, he argues, are free. And so deep-seated is the 
prejudice, that even still he encourages 1!;,—he encourages 
it till he descends to the Working Classes, then he flings it 
from him, aye, flings it with irony and disdain! 

In the term Working Classes, we include all producers and 
distributors of the nation’s wealth. In these classesf^af course, 
are numbered the millions; in the others, all others that in 
the state have existence, those few, those insigniBcaiit few, 
who, idle, and pasnpered, and profligate, •hahre had the craft, 
and abused the power, of directing the whole wealth of the 
countj*y into their hands, of forcing it into channels subservient 
alone to their purposes,—purposes re-acting to the support of 
again, ifitir influence and aggrandisement. The Working 
Classes, in brief exposition, may be dt^«!ignated the Poor j 
the classes, in surplus above them, the Rich. To this divi¬ 
sion hcis society in this country at length arrived I That in¬ 
justice brought to a farther extreme, that an order of circum¬ 
stances more unnatural, more imminently perilous j more to be 
deprecated and feared ever existed, we have yet to learn. 
Imagination can picture to itself nothing more dark than what 
must necessavily end in being the result; it is a poetical land¬ 
scape more hung in gloom than those shaefowed forth by the * 
wild and melancholy genius of Salvator} it chills, to con¬ 
template ; harrows up, to gaze upon ! 

Who are the Working Classes ? The Working Classes, 
besides^being the millions and the poor, are those who are 
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destitute of political rights. By poUtieal rights, we mean 
those grand and fundamental rigj^ts included in the term 
«e^-govemnfent; or, in other words, the power to assist < 
in the formation of the laws, either personally, or by pnoxy. 
This is the dhuse^—the one paramount, all sovereign cause— 
of the degradation of those Classes. Till they recoyer these 
rights, they will never be other than what they are. Till 
they shall have established Universal Suffrage, they must 
infallibly remain the victims to that old tyranny, which for 
centuries has warred against every principle of right, reason, 
and humanity. It would be easy to shew, how* perfectly the 
want of this political power has operated, undividedly, to the 
present contingencies ; how the exclusion of one portion of 
the community from the privilege of enacting the laws which 
obtain over it, has dirown an unequal, consequently injurious, 
degree of power into the scale against it; how the march of 
liberty has been impeded by it; how it is the one deep, 
radicaV'Cause of the evils which at this moment abound in, 
and even tmreaten, the empire to its downfal. Suffice it to 
say, that whatever the misfortunes of the Working Classes, 
they will never be relieved from them, till Universal Suffrage 
be the remedy applied. All other modes* of redress arc 
partial j this strikes to the heart; laying bare, and applying 
the unction to the disease at its core. 

Strange it is, and hard ^t first sight to apprehend, or be¬ 
lieve, that, labour being the only source of weatlh,** the 
labourers should be the only members of the community 
destitute of wealth. Yet, is the position true. In the agri¬ 
cultural districts, the poor and pennyless are those who ** till 
the land, and ploughthe idle and-luxurious, those to whom 
the result of this toil is gathered, in all the possible forms of 
wealth. Again, midst the great sites of our commercial 
opulence,—within the circles of those factories of industry 
and invention, which have filled the world with their products, 
and no less surprised it by the beauty and variety of their 
fabrics, is it not true, that the pre^wers of all these bedutiful 
materials—the creators of this pr^igious wealth, are plunged 
into such want and wretchedness, that, compared, the con¬ 
dition of the Russian serf is preferable ? Now, to produce a 
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State of things so utterly terrible and unnatural, some tre¬ 
mendous error must hare existence. It is impossible to 
deny, it strikes home to the heart, at once.' There must 
be some secret, latent cause, why the Rich are the Idle, and 
why the Labourers arc the Poor. And it must be equally 
evident^tliat while such a state of tilings exist.s, the labourers 
may for ever go on producing, still steeped in poverty to the 
lips—and l.ii.' idle go on for ever in their career of indolence, 
and yet acquire even increasing riches. For this, also, i.s 
incontrovertible, that profits, under the present system, 
rising, wages fall; wliereforc, it is dcdncihle fo mathemati¬ 
cal certainty, that altliough the wealth of the nation may be 
increa.sod, inimitably beyond what it is at present, yet, that 
the Working Classes will not be benefited by it—but, on the 
contrary, will sink deeper and deeper into want and ruin. 

The truth of this opinion is corroborated by tlie frightful 
increase in the poor-rates. Within the last twenty years, 
bow immeasurably lias the aggregate wealth of country 
increased, and, yet so has pauperism in the same measure ! 

hat then, is this, but expressive of the position we have 
taken, ttiat the \I'orking Classes, to better their condition 
must apply a rtimedy at the root of tbcf system itself? It is 
ludicrous to f(»llo\v the ravings of those who, out of their 
paijlial and shallow views of thityifs, pronounce this the evil, 
and Ih^t tlio cure; enumerating ten thousand individual 
causes for one efftet, or a,scribing ten thousand effects to as 
many multiplied causes. Out of ..^Eeh a chaos, whence is a 
true opinion to be derived ? for, in one breath we are told, 
the poor-laws are the c -.use of the distress—that the system 
of taxation and the ! ('in laws are the causes of the distress 
—that free trade is ilie origin of the distress; again, that 
want of an extenskm of commerce is the cause—that the 
church—tithes—the aristocracy—and then ^he monied men 
are the cadscs whence have floured thyse great evils, and 
which evils can never be restrained till these things shall be 
done away with—first paigfally, then entirely. We do not 
differ in toto from these views; we most fully enter into the 
majority of them, but we pronounce these to be the second¬ 
ary c;^uses, not tlie first, and general, and abstract cause of 
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the ills with which this country is so tortured and u^ipressed. 
'i h'JLt^first cause we have before spoken of, but frtyn the in¬ 
calculable importance of which, are led again to designate— 
and that cajise we boldly pronounce to be, the want of po¬ 
litical power among the people! In the absence of their 
])ossessiiig this power, a system of the worst—most unequal 
—most flagitious laws have been established. It is from 
these laws their misfortunes are eferived. The party that 
hold the political power of tlu* state have formed laws ex¬ 
clusively to Jits own advantage; consequently, the laws are 
partial, detrimental to all, save those who furiocd them, pro¬ 
ductive of the unuutural grades in society which exist, mak¬ 
ing this class rich and [lowerfiil—that, poor and prostrate. 
'Hie first step to yiie correction of such a system, is the ab¬ 
rogation, it is ninnifest, of the system itself; in other words, 
tlie restoration of the people to their political rights. Those 
laws, those base, foul, and partial laws must therefore be 
swept before rial good of any t»rder ean result; and 

they will never ho swept away hefore tlie right of universal 
sidTrage shall be established, which giving to every man a 
vote in the cuinuumwealth, is the only sure means of lead¬ 
ing to a condition of circumstances wdiich sfiall be free and 
equal to all. 

Taking the taxes as tlye cause of the distressed eonc,Ution 
of the mechanics, agriculturists, aitisans, shop-keepers, and 
of those altogether included in the class of operatives of 
every description, yet, for a moment suppose, that the fifty 
millions sterling now poured annually into the public cxclie- 
quer were converted into one, will any man, capable of enter¬ 
taining the subject, lay his hand upon his heart, and declare 
that such a change, while the laws regulating capital remain 
the same, would improve the prospect of the working classes^ 
We assert it an impossimlily. The classes who would bene- 
fit by it, *are those into whose lap now roli*the immense 
divisions of u'culth called rent and profits ; viz. the land¬ 
lords and the eapitalisth. The repeal even of the whole 
amount of taxes would be to the former as an increase of 
rent, to the latter, as an increase of profits ; the working 
classes might go, whither they are going as it is, to ruin, and 
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yet deeper ruin, or to events assuming such an aspect as 
would mnke the soul of tH'e veriest anarchist quake. Where¬ 
fore to talk of the taxes oppressing the people, is to talk 
mere vanity and, fiction j and as with the taxes, so with all 
those matters individually considered, whether it be the 
pension-list, the civil-list, or the church. But it is important 
we should be understoq^: we do not wish, were the system 
in itself altered, to distract the attention of the people from 
carrying reform also into those particulars; the taxes then 
’might be cut down to their just amount—the pension-list 
crushed—the civil-list probably reduced to half its present 
extent, and the revenues of the church annihilated and ap¬ 
plied to purposes of national, political, moral, and scientific 
instruction. What we urge is—that, while the basis of things 
is wrong, nothing can be gained by applying healing measures 
at the surface; nothing can be gained, that is by the people, 
hy those classes whose cause it is we only advocate, by those 
topical, superficial reforms, called reduction of the taxes, 
change in the ad ministration of the poor-laws, or change in the 
members, of the Administration itself. It is not Lord Grey we 
care for seeing go out of office, or Lord Melbourne’s en¬ 
trance into it; but it is those laws, those corrupt and partial 
laws, which inflict upon us pain to see in operation—pain 
wliU'h crucifies, and makes us writjhe to the very soul. 

Would we could inspire the breasts of our whole country¬ 
men with sentiments corresponding to our own on this vital 
and transcendent subject! Would to God we could bring them 
to see the actual cause of their distresses, and influence their 
zeal till they should have the nerve .ind heroism to proceed 
with the work of their regeneration with one aim, and in a 
spirit of one accord! Would we could see their hosts united 
like legions, the Are of patriotism gleaming from their eye, 
the might of majesty in their tread, going forHi to bring des¬ 
potism low, and to unfurl the banner of true and^tfie^only one 
pure principle of liberty ! Would we could see this, and our 
task would 1)6 done, our heaven gained! But despair we do 
not. The progress, though unseen, is not slow; it is under¬ 
ground, deep, and for the present, perhaps, out of sight; but 
lei not tyranny flatter itself-—the progress to this grand and 
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almighty liberty is going ou certainly, steadily, invincibly. 
Never were the people so alive to, the horrors of their condi- 
'tion as at tlita moment they are. Never was their intelligence . 
so vast; never, their spirit so firm, and, in its purpose, more 
wisely directed. Reform will come—will come at last! It is 
now a murmur, but it is swelling to a thunder-blast. 

There is one subject, however, to which we must again re¬ 
turn—it is this—At every new eleo(|^n let the people—and by 
the people, we can mean none other than the Working Classes 
—let them take care in what manner, on whom their vote shall 
be bestowed. True, they have neither the ballot to protect 
them, nor universal suffrage to strengthen them, but, by 
exerting double vigilance and energy even those points will 
be gained by them—must ultimately be gained by them, will 
they but be resolute now.- At least, let them not disregard 
the small portion of political power that pertains to them; 
it is, after all, the only real portion of power they in fact pos¬ 
sess. In a state, the basis of all right is political. Social rights 
have no guarantee so long as they are not combined with 
political. Political right signifies the power to frame laws, 
to participate in the work of the national legislation. A man 
not possessing this right is virtually a slave. How many 
among the Working Classes who do not possess it ? But the 
Working Classes, to the last man among them, must possess 
it; and then, those vile lAunopolies of the land and comSierce 
which, so foully oppressing them, jare the cause ot all their 
calamities—will be eradicated, and in their stead will be free¬ 
dom—freedom the widest and the most compreheifsive ! 
** Maxims,** says an eloquent writer more pernicious than 
the plague, earthquakes, or cunffagratioiis were long reckoned 
beneficent by ages which esteemed themselves enlightened." 
But, mark!— 

*' Th» croaking raven doth hollow for revenge !” 


THE MAURITIAN TYRANT!—JEREMIi:, AGAIN! 

The age is corrupt—the world must be degenerate to its 
very core—or, would such a man—would Mr. Jereinie be to 
this day reckoned among its rulers ? Wc put this question 
deliberately, dispassionately; for, after the traits*wc have 
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brought forward of his cbaraetCT—the iicts we have re¬ 
corded of^his admiiiistratiidiiy what but the most unblushiiig^ 
■ despotism on the one hand^ or the most despicable servility 
on the other, could endure an hour’s prolongation of it? 

Sir W. Nicolay, the mild, the incapable, nominal Governor 
of the A^auritius, is «o/ the Governor of the Mauritius; 
the sole and only Governor of the Mauritius is the Whig 
hireling and expuhed of St. Lucia, John Jeremie ! 

What a disgrace on tlie CalMiiel of Lord Grey that appointed, 
and even rc-appointed such a man ! and what a seal of re¬ 
proach on the Cabinet which succeeds it, if the *rccul of the 
tyrant be not its immediate work. Not a month, but some 
fresh act <)f delinquency calls for the repetition of complaint; 
not a Mauritian, n«)r even an Indian journal comes before us 
hut teems with the recurrence of this man’s atrocity. All 
the varied modes of inflicting insult and tyranny he seems 
curiously to have studied, to their nicest and broadest shades, 
and then brought into operation with the systematic daring 
of a 'furpin, and the remorseless cruelty of a Jefiery. 

We shall preface nothing more, but proceed in giving the 
outline of a ease which, if it do not produce the effect of de¬ 
termining the liotr.c govcrnmeiit to the in&tantancous recal of 
Mr. Jereniic, will that of creating a feeling of such insuperable 
disgust in the public mind, that to the latter we shall 
leave it. * 

The .affair relates to an Englishman, whom the Mauritius 
government (Mr. Jeremie of course being the head) sen¬ 
tenced to a fine of a thousand uollars, and imprisonment 
in the jail of the Maurilius for two years, for having peti¬ 
tioned the Lords of ids Majesty’s Treasury, through the 
Mauritian authorities, to revoke a sentence of fine and con¬ 
fiscation passed upon him by the Court of Vice-Admiralty on 
that Island. 

This is the«outiine—now, for a more circumstaitliat detail. 
A Captain Worthington is the individuaf whom the matter 
involves. During a period of six and twenty years he had 
been constantly voyaging between the Indian Presidencies 
and the Mauritius, Kind in each of these places had established 
a character of iinimpenehahlc intogriiy. In April of last 
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year he arrived from Calcutta, in the shi^) Indian QaA, 
at Port Louis, and presenting hjmself at the custom-house 
made the necessary declaration relative to his esfrgo. lie 
informed Mr. Cunningham, the collector, that it was com- 
]>osed of 7J01X) bags of rice, and that there was no other 
imrehandine on board. The ensuing day the Captain re¬ 
quested permission to land a basket of potatoes for'bis table. 
'I'his request was refused ! We 4^ pause to comment 
on the manner in which it was refused—although even the 
manner is stated to have been sufficiently offensive; let it 
suffice that* tlie request, the request of asking permission to 
land a basket of potatoes is refused! Captain Worthington 
did—and would not any mau, u e ask, have become indignant 
at such treatment ? The Captain utters some angry word— 
it is reported to the goverumeiit; and the government directs 
five assistants of the custom-house to repair on board the 
Indian Oak^ and seize whatever they should find in excess of 
the 7,000 hags of rice. What they seized is scarce worth 
our while to relate here ; but the remark is called for, that 
what was seized was property belonging, not to the Captain, 
but to the second officer. Nevertheless it was seised; a pro¬ 
secution eommenaed against the Captain dp the Court of Ad¬ 
miralty, and as this Court, conformably to its principles, 
takes cognizance only of the fact, not of the intention, 
the goods seized vvere* sentenced to confiscation, afid the 
Captain in a fine of .^'500 !, Of this injitstice, the 
flagrant injustice and iniquity of bringing the case into 
the Court, but one opinion can exist; and if alone it 
be not sufficient to prove the vindictive spirit of the Mauri¬ 
tian goyeniment, then no act which ever issued from any 
source is base enough to be execrated. To put this assertion 
beyond a doubt. Captain Worthington addresses the Gover¬ 
nor himself. Now, the Governor, in virtue of the preroga¬ 
tive Viyi wliich he is invested, had powg* to remit the 
sentence of the Court; but this, notwithstanding the circum¬ 
stances alleged by the Captain, the Governor most high- 
mindedly refuses to do. The ship is about to proceed 
again to India, when the departure of the Captain is opposed. 
He is obliged to deposit the fine, before he is permitted tc 
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leave the island—this is but a tithe of the entire proceeding ; 
but what impression is thi^ even calculated to leave upon the 
blessed government which exists in our colonies;- After this, 
what is to be thought of the immaculate and lenient Jeremie ? 

Captain Worthington proceeds to Calcutta,' where, the 
greatest interest being excited on the subject, he is induced 
to give a detailed exposition of the affairs to the leading 
political journal there, #ie India Gazette. The Gazette 
offers a few well-tempered, just, admirable comments on the 
circumstance; and with w'hich Captain Worthington, return¬ 
ing to the Mauritius, sends it, with a detailed statement of his 
case, in the form of memorial, to the government, requesting 
its transmission of the documents to the Lords of the Treasury 
in this country. The Colonial Secretary, in the name of his 
Excellency, acknowledges the receipt of the documents, with 
an assurance to the Captain that they shsill be transmitted 
by the earliest opportunity. Imagine, then, the astonishment 
of the Captain, when, six days later, he receives a requisition 
from the King’s Advocate, in which he is accused of having, 
in the documents sent for the transmission of the government, 
defamed ivad injured the government, the Judge of Admiralty, 
the Collectors of .Customs, the Court of Admiralty, and the 
Administration of the Customs! To the requisition is 
appended a summons to appear at the criminal police, to 
shew ^’cause why he should not be Sentenced to two year’s 
imprisoimieut, and fined 1000 dollars! 'The Captain is 
arrested, imprisoned at the police, and not released till he 
has found security for the thousand dollars. The case is tried 
before the Mauritian authorities; the question is carried by 
the government, and Captain Worthington is now incar¬ 
cerated in the dungeons of the tyrant Jeremie! We have 
confined ourselves to a recital of facts. Will the Hume 
Government for the Colonies now open its eyes to the truth ? 
Will the lloipe Government for the Colonies ri^caH Mr. 
Jeremie ? We make this proposition in a resolute, fearless, 
unyielding spirit. We simply ask,—will government recal 
this base and revengeful man ? For the present, we say no 
more; but it is not a subject on which we have nothing'more 
to urge:—a future moment will shew. 
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PEAK OF TE1)^ERIFF£. 

BAJUlTON BOARD THB FRIGATE O. O., OFF tiMON*» TOWN. 

Oh, wh«t a laughing life to give oneself to the blue, rich, 
jocund billows of the ocean, to let them carry us whi¬ 
ther they list—whither the free, sporting elves o£ th«> wind 
directeth ! To be borne, now hither, now thither on their 
clear, crystalline, beautiful bosom—like themselves bounding 
onward with hope, awakening at every moment to novelty, 
and, yet, teasing novelty ever before one 1 Oh, who would 
care to be chained to one spot of earth, though sipping 
in the nectar and ambrosia of Elysium, while a whole world 
lay stretching to the view, endless in its modifications of the 
beautiful! The soul, one would think, would sigh through its 
slavery, till it had burst its bonds—till it had followed the 
clouds in their flight, overhanging and surveying every cliff 
and cavern, river and glen, throughout the entire domain of 
this gorgeous creation. Ob, for me—give me the skies, and 
gales and billows of the ocean—and its pavillions of clouds, 
and its coral sea-caves, and its thousand isles of beauty and 
perfume I And, oh ! on what a moment was it my eyes were 
ravished by that ocean-gem—tranquil ahd luscious-zoned 
Madeira ! laved by the Atlantic wave, purple lo its summit 
with the grape, sleeping; like a mermaid, on the waters-^calm, 
soft, melting, voluptuous! The sun not set, but setting, suf¬ 
fused the heavens with ten thousand exquisite and tender 
tints—tints that were not deep but delicate to faintness—per¬ 
ceptible to the fancy rather than the eye. There was indeed 
one broad expanse of the heavens, where the orb was sinking, 
and that was like a sea of molten gold; but, above and be¬ 
yond it, there was a dewy blue, and shades of every colour in 
the rainbow-—but these were pink instead of crimson, and 
straw-coloui^ sapphire, and amethyst, instead of those deeper 
and of less melodious tone. A breeze sprang; op, too, but it 
was bland, and l^sed rather than ruffied the surface of the 

flood j it invited us ashore-; we put our foot into a 

lighter barque, and, landing, gave ourselves up to the intoxi-^ 
cation of treading those shores of beauty. * * * * f 

But, oh, for the ocean, and its infinity and freedem! Again, 
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away! the sails spread full to the joyous coining gale, the 
gaze of summer in tlie sky^ the seargull skiiniuing the li<iuid 
heights, and the dolphin shooting through the briny currents 
of the deep. Oh, fur the ocean, its iniinity and freedom ! 
Hours have 1 spent upon the ship’s poop, lost in easy indo¬ 
lent meditation—now watching the vessel’s wake, now follow¬ 
ing the tortuous pursiiings of the finny tribe. Sometimes, 
mine eye, arrested by the stately and slow' progress of that 
phenotneiion, yclept “ Portuguese man-of-war j” then, sud¬ 
denly attracted by the leap of tlie tlying fish, then by the 
momentary exit from its element of the huge dirtiensions of 
a shark, then of a grampus, till, finally, again engrossed by the 
graceful evolutions and wondrous brilliiincy of the dolphin. 
Hours have I passed, no companion hut the breeze, no book, 
save the inw'ard one of mine own entranced, fascinated 
thought. In such a monient it is impossible to convey an idea 
of the effect arising from the cry of ” land !” it is enchant¬ 
ment risen to its plenitude j it is the madness of exoitement 
at its height. Thus it was, when the shout of “ laml!” rang 
from the ship’s centre to its base—all, to the most sluggish, 
crow'ded t» the deck. At first, a faint speck only was visible, 
but presently it g»»w to a gigantic summit, till, losing itself 
among the clouds, there w as not one so stupid but who knew' 
it for the Peak of Tencrifle.* 

Jt uT thus a voyage at sea has its dblights. To those whose 
felicitous l^mpcranient enables them to draiigliL pleasure from 
the uniniiigled cup of nature, the sea! tl.*- sea !” has rap¬ 
ture to the brim. After this, we w'cre seven weeks and up¬ 
ward in reaching the Cape. We hail little adverse wind—w’c 
had little wind at all; a circumstance from which wc suffered 
unmercifully as we approached the Line. The rites to the 
.Cod of the trident w'ere performed ; a rueful ceremony, 
which made the tars laugh, at an expense of oaths in vollies 
from the land-kibbcrs. 

“ For sniiip must whilo scino ijitihf werp , 

Th«s runs tin- world awuj'.” 


'* This peak risr^ to a hri^hi of 12,072 foci. Tt is ooinputwl lo bo a milo and a- 
hall porpoiidu'iilar from the mm. U (onns one of tho group ol the ('anaiios; on ils 
'' .y Mimmil i- a voloano ; in *,Jiaj>c it losoiiiblcs a sngai-loaf, from whn h i( derived 
Its name. • 
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It was the middle of July, the very depth of the Cape 
winter,—as we neared that fierce and terrible promontory. 
The weatl^^r was drear, coniforttess, and teiiipcstuous—the 
atmosphere was en\’eloped in fog; there fell a heavy sleetj 
tlie blast emme in sudden and sweeping gusts; and the floods, 
rising to heaven in their wrath, seemed up-turned from their 
lowest depths. The roar of the elements was tremendous! 
the surge lashed, and writhed, bubbled and boiled in its fury 
—and the howl, now bellow of the wind, as it drove headlong 
over the deep, was chilling and aftrightening. Night was 
fast closing in upon us; and, as the gale a#every moment 
heightening, one might hear the orders flying, hoarse and 
swift, to reef this sail, to furl that, to set her about,” “ to 
letfier swing on her w'ay,” ** to Jet her scud w'ith the breeze.” 
The Ca{>tain, although a man of stout heart, and the highest 
scientific attainnient, it was evident had a wrinkle or two of 
more thought on his countenance riinn usual. His charts 
were spread out upon the cuddy table, and to which, from 
quarter to quarter of an hour, he referred, manifestly with a 
look of growing impatience and anxiety. To bed, not one 
among usweiit that night. The M'omen, I observed, were all 
pale-^and the mqn congregated around the dining-table, tell¬ 
ing fearful tales, and calling for more puncA. I, however, was 
aloft.—I, revelled in the din and havoc of the elements.—I, 
was carried on by the wildness of the excitement me, 
it was intoxication, the delirium of joy, the tum^flt of some 
enmaddening, rapturou.s passion. Peril, what was it to me ? 
—the more the hurricane raged, tlie lightning fliired, the ' 
thunder and the wind roared, the more 1 felt the might of 
the joy that was upon me. 1 saw a boy climb to the^ain-top 
mast, he had been ordered there to secure a loose tackling— 
he would not have gone could he have,helped it; the night 
was dark to pitchiness, but,! } thelight of the l^innacle, I was 
enabled^to detect a large tear that was rolling down his cheek. 
There was no moment for delay, the order* given must be 
executed, so, away went the boy.—It was a boy that had 
entertained me with everlasting stories of his mother and his 
home, and who told me of the dread he had that he should 
never return to them.—The boy went up—1 watched him ; 
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he had gained |(he first steeple, now flew on to the second ; 
had put his foot upon the yard, had grasped the tackling, 
when—when—but my brain reels—^for what I l^eard was a 
sullen fall, and then a gurgling in the waves. ^ * 

Our destination was not Cape Town, but the spacious and 
magnificent Simon’s Bay—bow serene and superb the morn¬ 
ing we entered it! The first object, after the sterile and 
frowning aspect of the hills and the little town built on the 
very edge of the bay, like a margin to a wide and smooth¬ 
stretching carpet, that attracted us was his Majesty’s Frigate, 
the O. G. As she had been but two montlis on the {Station, her 
home-fit was perfect—her complement of men and officers 
was unimpaired; her pennant waved, and, with her six and 
forty guns, she looked one the most brilliant thingsithe 
British Navy might boast. Two days after our arrival in the 
harbour her officers invited us to a ball on board of her. It 
was an entertainment in honour of the marriage of one of 
their head-mess-mates—'nothing more successful was ever 
attempted. Whatever the colony afforded of rank, beauty, 
elegance, and festivity was there assembled. The whole 
upper-deck was canopied for dancing. The coup d'aeil, after 
mounting the ship’s side to arrive at it, was picturesque to a 
point, that has lefl its effect on my mind to this moment. A * 
profusion of lights and flowers won homage from the eye in 
all dw^ctions. Then, there were the brilliant dresses of the 
ladles, and^he still more brilliant scarlet and proldof the crowds 
of military—the less showy, but, perhaps, more classic, and 
certainly more patriotic costume of the i;aval officer rose also 
into striking relief; its colour of that deep and peculiar blue set 
oflT even*by the single epaulette, which is the insignia of a 
lieutenant, could scarcely fail to rivet the attention of the care- 
less'—-how much more the eye, and, perhaps, the heart of a 
woman-novice of sixteen. 

The music was excellent, and the waltzing *and quadril- 
ling gay and graceful as Uie lively and elegant excitements 
which lent their aid could render them. I shall not pause to 
describe the glittering hosts of men and women individually. 
The Commodore, could my pen be guilty of so grave an offence, 
should be singled out for the stiff and unyielding pomp of 
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his movements in the waltz, and, his daughter, for the lustre 
of her youth and beauty. The midshipmen—whole scores of 
them, we would have immured from the danger likeTy to have 
resulted from the facetious gallantry of their manners and the 
floods of dight bursting from so many of the dark orl^s 
among them; and, as to the Dutch-spun fair ones that figured 
there, we would deliver them to the god Hymen, himself, with¬ 
out saying any thing to Venus, or the droll Cupid. There were 
those, although, whom we l&y our emphasis upon— 

whom we might single as bearing ofif the triumph of the even¬ 
ing—these vwerc the contrasts of each other*; mutual anti* 
theses. Of the one, I shall say nothing; of the other, that 
she was all brilliancy, and youth, and beauty ! perhaps, the 
first-night she was in a ball-rootiu—so youthful did she seem ; 
and so shy, blushing, timid—and so exquisitely beautiful. 
Her dress was the contrast of her style of beauty—the for¬ 
mer, simplicity; the latter, rich, and already heightening 
almost into gorgeousness —all 1 can remember of the first is, 
that it was of some orderof light, pure, diaphanous white. She 
had black slippers, a very simple wreath of roses entwined 
with her careless-fiow'ing, profuse raven tresses ; and 
which appeared to.defihe more splendidly ^];ie outline of her 
juvenile but sumptuous brow. I never saw her smile but I 
thought of the moonlight glancing athwart a parterre of flowers.. 
Her nose was like what4lic painters give to Anne Bt^yn; 
but it was her large, dark, rolling melancholy eyt, with its 
cumbrous lid and sweeping lash, that I shall never forget, or 
ever%e able to describe. In the dance, 1 watched her move¬ 
ments : there were others who glided through its mazes 
with a look of higher enjoyment; for, about her, there was 
that which was in her eye, a melancholy subdued and sub¬ 
duing. In the gun-room a splendid collation awaited us. 
I cannot say we descended to it in pairs; for to one lady 
there were six*, or, at all events, four gentlemen^ and the latter 
naturally thronged in bevies to bask ** neath the sunny smiles 
of those beings of the soul.’* All went off with dazzling edat — 
but when it would have gone off at all, had it not been for the 
incipient rising of one of the most terrific fjempests ever known 
even in this region of storms, would be impossible to predict. 
But the ship already rocked like a cradle; and, at broad four 
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in the morning^f boatful after boatful reached the strand, jtiht 
in time to run up to Oddy^s hotel, ere the waves began to 
buffet, add the winds to rave. 

• THE LETTERS OF *' RATIO." • 

To the Editor of Alexander's East India Magazine. 

, London, \Sth July, 183 4. 

Sir, —I have been a .subscriber lo your Mazarine from its first 
s'stfiblishinent, and have found it to contain more valuable iiiforiiiii- 
tion, not only on India and our Colonies, but on all mniiers uC 
general interest, than any oftlts i'otoniporaries. I agree with ii.s 
principles, and admire the zeal,firinne.s.s, and ability with which they 
are advocated. ‘Having paid this brief and just tribut*' to the merit 
of your periodical, 1 may the more freely express iny deep mortifi¬ 
cation, that any and .so much of your \aliiable space, for the last few 
month.s, should have been sullied by the drivellings of a (hifard, or 
the frothings of a fool. What else an* tin* letters be.nring the signa¬ 
ture of H.4Tio ? It wore-needless to observe they are oppos4*d to 
the principles of your Magazine, fiir they are the anlilhe^e.■^ <d’ 
common sensi*. 

In one place, your sage correspondent assertslho old Ttiry doctrine 
“ that idle expenditure increases wealth—ergo, the e.xtriivair.ancc of 
the government conduces to the pro-sperity of the giiverned." Locke 
would call this madness,—a just conclusion from a false premi"e. 
But Folly claims Ratio for her <»wn ; ami the as>eiTion that Heiit is 
Capital, r'lid the application of this postulate to Creaf Britain— 
to Great Britain, aht»ve all countries, whose clebt was contracted, 
not in the development of natural resources, but in the maintenance 
ol' iiujnst wars—brands Ratio as a Fool. 'I’o thi.s point he .stands, and 
complains of Mr Grant “ using as his own, without acknowledgtnenlf 
tlto.se "iews which he had impressed U|k>r that most astute statesman. 
'rhi.s is certainly tin})ar(lonable in Mr. Grant, who had no need to 
borrow Ratio’s fooleries to establish his own [ uhccility. 

1 am unwilling to trespass on your space, and still more to follow 
the insane wanderings of Ratio ! who, if tic have a spark of reason, 
will ask himself,—Irom w hat sources an extravagant government 
must bo supplied? Ls a nation without debt, consequently without 
capital? Have the funded ilebts of Great Britain,or British India, 
been applied to national purposes? Is wealth generated by the 
extravagance of the idle, or by the exertions of the industrious? 

Is not his vindication of extravagant expenditure and enormous 
debts, as sapient as tlie reply of the drunken miller^ tvho, when re¬ 
monstrated with^for scattering his flour on the highway, observed, in 
a style os grave and didactic as Ratio's, “ unlesf you sow, expect not 
that you will reap." 

If the answers to tliesc queries do not stop Ratio's ravings, pray 
let his lucubrations in future bear their true signature. Stultus 
may serve your reade^R ns caveto of his nonsense. 

I may add, 1 know Ratio only through your Magazine; in which, 
as matter of justice, I claim the insertion of this letter. 

• I have tin* honor to be, —.A ('oxst.wi Reader. 
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To assist us^in brin£iin<j to light the extent of Slavery ii/indin, we 
havi‘ been favoured witli a copy of a re}Tort on the subject, which 
was prepared Jt>y the late Mr. David Scott, Agent to the Governor 
(leiu t'id in the Eastern Provinces. The report was addressed to the 
Chief Secretary to the Government: but, we believe, was ftever sent 
in. It is tlierefore an original document, and we can vouch for its 
outhenticity\ 

“I have now the honour to submit a^report on the state of Slavery 
in Assam, called for by your letters of the 30th of April and 16lh of 
September lasf, to which I have considered it prt>por to add a repor* 
from'the Magistrate of Sylhet on the .same subject, in consequence of 
it's apf>oaring from some of your clespatche.s that government was 
impre.ssed with a belief that the condition of civil life in rpiestion 
was peculiar to, or much more prevalent in Assam than in other parts 
of the Rriti.sh terriUu'y in India, throughout which, including the 
jurisdiction of the Supreme Courts, 1 need not say that slavery, ns 
iieing consisU’iit w ith the. Hindoo and Muhomedan laws, is necessarily 
h'gal, and every where praeti.sed more or less. 

“ 2il. Tor an account of the general condition of the .slaves in As¬ 
sam and Sylhet, I beg to refer to the accompanying copies yf Jetlers 
from the magIstraU;s of those districts.—In the Zilla of Sylhet, when.* 
.slavery a]ipears to prefail to an unusual extent, probably in conse- 
<|uence of the propondc*rance »»f tin; Mahomedan religion, and per¬ 
haps the easy circumstances of a large portion of the community jyjii- 
stitnting the iiulependent landfiohlcrs, the proportion of slaves to free 
men would appear to amount to nearly 20 |kA cent. In lower As- 
.*.am, ('aptain While .slates the propi»rtion to be about 8 per cent., but 
there apjiears to me to be some material error in thi.s calculation, an«l 
I have rea.si)!! to thi. h, that when the further c.xplanation I have 
called for i.s received, it will be reduced to about one half. 

*‘3d. In the estimnie of the number of slaves made by the magis¬ 
trate of Sylhet, and also, I conct hi*, in that for Assam, where the 
number is .'>taied at 27,000, boiuisMX n are included, or persons mort¬ 
gaging themselvc.*^ for a sum of money, but retaining the right of 
•odeinption dh repayiyent of the same; but, a.^ .such perstms are not 
slaves in the proper sense of the word, the following observations are 
not intended to apply to tlicm, but to that portion of the .servile class 
who are irreileeinably sold together with their [wsterity. 

4th. Slavery being consistent with the Ilindob law, and the pv4* 
cept of making ilonations of .slaves to pious men being fi'e<ju(*nily 
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repeatwl, it ruu-st have been practised by tliat people from the fiN 
niotest pej’iod.—In Assam, lifwever, the practice was considerably • 
checked by a fisoul rejujlation, which Ibrbids the sale of males orr ac- 
cmint of their bein^- snbjoct to a capitation tax. This prohibition 
does not cMerul to females, who may sell themselves, if of full afje, 
or be sold by their parents, provided the contract entered into be 
valid aj^r^ably to the Hindoo law. 

*• 5th. With exception ton few Saga female slaves tlmt were valiie<i‘ 
as ciirio.sitie«, and presented by the mountain chiefs to the kinfj of 
As.sam, the pe(»ple of that country d»* not appear to have iniporteil 
.slaves. They were brouijht np in lhelion.se of the owner, or tratis^ 
ferred by one master to another, or proenred by purchase from the 
parents; while grow^n np w'oinen soineiiines .sold themselves. 

“Ctb. Hy the Hindoo law, a frtve woman innrryini; a slavi- becomes 
herself a .slave, and gives birth to a .servile |;rogeny; but although 
llii.s is the law both in Hengal and A-ssjun, masters in the latter coun¬ 
try freijiiently permit their slaves to marry free M'onien, upon a special 
contract with the girl’s father that the progeny sl:all be free. In 
ctises of doubt the ordinary rule is, tliat the children ftdlow the con¬ 
dition of tlie parent with whose relations the family rc.sided; a 
feiiiaie slave giving birth to free children, if she marry a free niaii 
and res'd-a in his house, while they wouhl be .slaves if the hiishand 
went to live with lier. A good deal of litigation takes place in As-^ 
sam on this subject, and as the purgminah Cliowdrees and empora- 
tions are very jealous of the abslraction of any portion of thu male 
population, and their detention asslave.s, which would e.xoncrate them 
from the payment of their ipiola of the purgunnah rate, there i.s 
noilangerof a man being unjustly debarred of liis freedom, and it 
even somctiine.s happens, that a |)ersoti w:;.' proles.se.s himself to be u 
slave, is einancipaled by decree of Court at the stiit of the pur¬ 
gunnah corjmration, a fact whieli of itself shews how trilling an evil 
servitude is considered in Assam. 

“ 7th. The price of a .slave averages from 10 to CO rupee.s; and, in 
addition to the causes of variation assigned by Captain White, it is 
mainly influenced amongst the Hindoos in the case of domestics by 
their caste, thpse beihg of course of the greatest v^ilue, whose purity 
of birth enables them to hand water, witho'it «oritamina1ing it, to the 
higher c1as.ses. VVhen ill used by their mistres.s»>s, Hindoo girls of 
this description will sometimes, to spite them, forfeit their caste, by 
some unclean act, and tlie mistress i.s often brought upon her knees 
before a domestic of value, to prevent the execution uf such a threat. 
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** 8th. The real value of slaves, e.vcept for domestic purposes^ is 
ver^ little, us farm business is conducted in Assam. They are usually 
exceedingly idle ; and hen they become uuinerous, the* master is 
even put to exptmse on their account, as he must, under all circum¬ 
stances, feed,them, and provide for the expenses incidental to their 
births, marriages, deaths, and all other religious ceremonies, which 
they |)erform with the same regularity os the free population. To 
sell them is consi dered highly di.screditab)e and indicative of tlie 
total min of tlie master; and, under such circumstances, it is not im¬ 
probable, that masters might be occasionally induced by the means 
suggested by Captain W^iite, to emancipate a portion of their slaves. 

*‘9th. In the pour and middling fumiiies, the slaves and bondsmen 
are treated like the other inmates, the.same mess serving for the 
wfiolc household; and both mistress and maid being entirely clothed 
in homespun matiMfuctnte.s. Amongst the rich, they often obtain 
great intlucnco, and rule tlie family aflairs in the capacity of dewans: 
such {>ersons freijuently possess, by suflerunce, farms and slaves of 
their own, and they are snmctiines to be seen in Assam riding in a 
sort of palankeen, dressed in liiiglisli shawls, &c. in the style of the « 
Viikeis and o'ficcrs of our courts of justice. 

“ loth. The practice of making concubines of their female slaves, 
and of bringing up tin; offspring of such connections along with their 
other children i.s not uncommon amongst the nobles, and even the 
kings of Assam, to wlToin, in the public estimatioff, these domestics 
are often gre.itlv superior in purity of birth, and the servile clajss are 
conserjuentiy in general treated by their masters with a degr^of 
consideration, familiarity, and kindness, of which few examples are 
to be found in the intercourse between English masters ^nd their 
hired servants. Thev are, in fact, regarded as adopted chlhlren, and 
the universal designation for a female slave in Assam is betee or 
daughter. 

“ 11th. On the eubj<*ct of Mahomedan slavery, which chiefly pre¬ 
vails in the district of Sylhet, 1 cotisider it unnecessary to offer many 
observations, since the laws by which it is regulated are already 
well known. They appear todi ltf little from the divine precepts 
given on the same subject to the Jews, with exception to the periodi- 
•cal release tif slaves,of their own tribe. Those talfen from other 
tribes are, however, on the other hand, more cordially ado[»ted by tlie 
Moosoolmans than they would appear to have been by the Jews; 
and, as the practice of coliabiting with the females is nut unusual on 
the part of the masters, when the birth of a child entitles the mother 
to her freedom, her offspring being at the same time allowed to 
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share the family properly along with the chiUrtm of waives, it must 
be needless for me to say, t^at amongst the Mahomedans also, this 
class of pVrsfitis cannot possibly be in a very <legratled state. 

“ 12th. To the abolition of slavery, during the continuance of the 
existing stale of society in India, there appear to be st^veral weighty 
objections. First, as I conclude that government does not contem¬ 
plate thetneasurc without making comixinsaliun to indiviilnais for thi; 
loss of a valuable descri[)tion of private pr«.»fHJrty, the e.\|K*nse w'oulil 
appear of itself to render it impracticable, since the slaves and 
bond.smcn in the two di-slricts of Lower As.sam and Sylhet only, 
cannot be valued at less than thirty or forty lakhs <if Rufun's. 
Secondly. The government being pledgtsd to administer to the na- 
live.s their own laws in matters of inheritance, contracts, &r., I am 
not aware how w-e could, with any consisit*ncy, infringe thi.s prin¬ 
ciple by the abrogation of a practice so c;h)sely inverwoven with 
the whole franu' of .socic'ty, and vt'hich is essential to the comfort and 
honour of the families of the higher classes, ow'ing to the seclusion 
of their women, ami to the early marriages of the lower orders, 
which renders it impis,sible to hire, as in European countries, un¬ 
married females as servants, or to procure them at all, except at an 
expen.se un.supportablc to nineteen-twentieths of those, wliu, agree¬ 
ably to existing usage.s, retjuire such attendants, as is evinced by the 
fact that oven in Calcutta, where there is a large Christian p«jpula- 
tion, and where ettste i.s nut a matter of iutporlance, the hire of a 
woman servant is now nearly double that of an able bodied man. 
Thirdly. It may reasonably be doubted whether the change would, 
in reality, be beneficial to the lower drders to an extent that would 
justify the adoption of a measure so unpopular with the liigher 
classes. That morally considered, the sl^^ves are in a certain, but 
small degree degraded, must be admitted; and, also, that in Assam 
they are of more dissolute and depraved habits than the free popu¬ 
lation; but in adverting to this latter defect, it should be borne in 
mind, that no less than a quarter of the whole number consists of 
those who have sold themselves for debt, and who may therefore be 
reasonably presumed to have belonged originally to that imprudent 
and spendtliriH class of society which, even in England, is generally 
c^icakiiig, redheed to a condition of civil life, t^illering only in name 
from that of the Assamese bondsman, when they enlist in the army 
or navy, or by conviction of a criminal ofleiice become transport¬ 
able to the colonies, as the undisguised slaves of the crown. Whetht^r 
it is possible, even fa highly civilized countries, to dispense with the 
retention of this portion of society in a slate of constrained servitude. 
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Mill ivDiaitis t»» be iiroYwl; the e\{K'rmicnt iiuvor having beuii fairly 
irii'tl bv Ou' Euro|» 08 in stales, where thcforinics, the navies, t)u> gallies, 
and the colonies fdriiish rtjcepuicles for those who are naturally in- 
ci>nipel(>nl Hi manage their own affairs, and to preserve their |ior- 
sonal iiidciHiildencc. The people in this country have none of these 
rosf»urci:s ; and tlie thriftless poor must consctjuenUy either^starve, or 
become the dependents of individuals, or in the capacity tif criminals 
and debtors, (ill the public gaols. 

“ null. In physic al condition it does not ajipcar that the slaves arc 
Worse off than the ])oasanlry of the country. If they cannot accumu¬ 
late property'/a Inch, however, practically s|K'uking is not the case), 
iit‘ither ciin tht‘y suffer those' evils fro’iu the total wiiril of it. to which 
the freeman is subject, nor should it be forgotUai, ailh refereticc to 
the circumsiaiices inider which <-liildren are UMtally sold, that the 
probidiilily is, that in many cii,ses they would not even have beam in 
exi.stenccr but for that contract whic-li, at the expense of their jwr- 
sonal liberty, prc^ervc•d their lives or those; of tlieir ancestors. 
Without, therefore, calling irujuestion the theoretical advantages to be 
expecUH.! from the abolition of slavery in India, 1 urn of opinion that 
the practical evil arising from its lontinuancc is not of sufficient 
magnitude (o justify our incurring, by its abolition, the following re¬ 
sults :—Either on tmormous outlay for the purchase of vested 
rights of slave propri^itors, or a spoliation of thoir*propcrty, with its 
necessjiry consec|ucnces:—A breach of the engagement always here¬ 
tofore held sacred by the government, that the natives were to enjoy 
liieir own taw's and customs,twhen not repugnant to hunianity^ffiid 
giHid morals, which slavery cannot, with consigtoncy be said to be by 
a nation professing Christianity, since it was enjoined by God himself 
lo his favoured people the Jews, and since it is still only practised in 
India, in the mild spirit in which it was established:—The destruction 
of the consccjucnce and comfort of the higher classes without any 
adifjuate benefit to tin; lower orders;—The necessity for government 
to maintain in times of scarcity ilio starving poor, a thing in itself 
perhaps impos.sible, and which \u old at any rate be productive of 
groat abnse, an<l would, in all pi ibabiilty, be attended with consc- 
^<|uences not^ loss injurious to the cfiaracter of the pet^lo, than those 
whieli Captain White* in his report, attribute^ to the prevalence of 
slavery in Assam. 

“ Idtli. The only change wliich it appears to mo that it would be 
justifinblc or desirable at present to attempt in fayowof those already 
in hondage, would be that of gradually substituting the state of servi¬ 
tude of (he bondsman, entith'd to redemption (lir that of tfjo slates 
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absolute, and this 1 conceive might, to a certain extent, be eiTected, 
particularly in the case of agricultural labourers, by laying a tax of 
two or three rupees per annum upon the slave absolute, from which 
the bondsman should be exempt, provided the sum for which he was 
redeemable did not exceed 40 rupees. I would, at the sanie time, open 
a conipui.jpry registry of persons of both descriptions, leaving it 
optional with masters to enter their slaves absolute as redemptioners, 
if they thought fit to do so to avoid the tax, the act l>eing, however, 
legally binding on them and their heirs, and the slave thereby Ite- 
coming entitled to all the privileges of the latter class, 

** I5th. Whether it might nut be justifiable further tOafix a price at 
which all slaves should be entitled to be emancipated, government 
will be best able to judge. Such a law w'ouid, to a certain extent, be 
an invasion of private property, and might occasion alarm and irrita> 
tion amongst the. higher classes of the natives, but if something must 
be done at their expense to satisfy the philanthropic feelings of the 
people of England, 1 should consider this as the least objectionable 
measure that could be adopted, and as one which would also .seem 
likely to prove acceptable to the English public, since it would afibrd 
to those who arc zealous in the cause of emancipation an opportunity 
for the exercise of their benevolent views, by coming forward with 
the requisite funds. 

“ 16th. The subject is, however, one of sujph importance to the 
domestic comfort of the native community, that I should be sorry to 
submit these crude suggestions, except in the belief that before legis- 
latfh|f upon it, government will obtain,tnut only the opinion of its 
European v^unctionaries, but also that of a committee of iuttdligent 
natives, who are alone, in my opinion, competent to judge in regard 
to a matter in which the English portion of society have no personal 
interest, nor any minute acquaintance, and which is besides in the 
case of female slavery so much complicated with the delicate ques¬ 
tion of marriage and the internal economy of the zinnana, upon which 
the natives, both Hindoos and Moosoolmans, are so exceedingly 
sensitive, that I should despair of any modification of the existing 
law emanating from European legislators, that would be at all pala¬ 
table to the upper and middling classes of the people. , 

" 17th. Having now submitted the general inVormation required, I 
take the liberty of offering some further explanation of the transac¬ 
tion alluded to in the extracts of a letter from the Hon. the Court of 
H^rectors tirait acooiqpanicd your despatch of the 16th ultimo, and 
which 1 regret to find has excited their displeasure. 

“ IStH- With advertence to the observations contained in the pre- 
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«reK)ing part of this address, I trust that it ivill appear, thutiti sanction¬ 
ing, during a time of famine, the sale of meios as slaves in 1^ssam, I 
V'ioliited no law or custom that is in lorce in any other ^rt of tht 
firilish territories in India, but that 1 merely suspended the operntion 
of a local ii%:al regulation, onocted to prevent the observation of i! e 
crown paykes or serfs, and the consequent diminution of the capita¬ 
tion tax. My proclamation had no other eS<‘ct than thaw of waving 
lliu claim of govornment to the capkaiion tax upon persons who 
might be compelled b\ famine to sell thcmselve<< ns slaves, and it did 
not, as supposetl bv the Honourable Cotirt, emnfer any validity <»r 
legality upon the contraeis entered into that thev might not otherwise 
possess, agrdhably to tlu: provisions of the Hindoo and Muhomi-dan 
Jaws. 

“ 19lh. That the lives of manyof the destitute pt'rsons, who, in 1825, 
sold themselves in Assam, might have been preserved, without their 
being reduced to slavery, by supplying them with food on the public 
account is very certain ; but I <l<mbt niiK’li, wdiedier on application to 
government for leave to expend 20 or 30,000 rupees, or even a rnui'h 
larger sum in that wav, would have been complied with then, wliile, 
as the distress was occasioned by a scanty crop, it may be questioned 
whether any tiling short of the importation of a large quantity of 
grain could have atforded material relief. Importation was, hovever, 
impracticable at the time; the a hole tonnage on the river being re¬ 
quired for the troopst^ and the evil admitted o(*rto mitigation fexcepl 
that wliich might be derived froin a diminution of individual con> 
sumption, to which I am aware of no means that could be more cer¬ 
tainly and extensively eomliicive, than making it the interest of^ose 
•who had grain to divide it with tliose who Iwftl none. * 

“ 20th. That slavery, in the usual ai'ceptation of the word, is repug¬ 
nant to the feelings of Englishmen, I am well aware, but the question 
in this case to be ci.tisideied uas not whether .slavery should, under 
ordinary circumstances, be patronized and encouraged, but whether 
1 should, in deference to the sjicculative opinions of my own country¬ 
men, and in deflii nee of the w:vit « and feelings of those who were 
alone interested in the result, d< oni to certain death hundreds, if nut 
thousands of a*starvin^ fMipuhidi n, by refusing them permission to 
obtain th^means oC saving their lives vqKin terms v#ih'!i, to th m.at 
least, seemed advantageous. To the nati\e5of the East, who are 
practically acquainle<] with -the efflicts of slavery, the novel preju¬ 
dices of Europeans against that condition of civil life are qude unith- 
telligiblc, and whatever motive I might hav\! as.signed forsitch a 
piece of cruelty, the Assamese would most undoubtedly have attn- 
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HuUmJ il to a sordid detonuination on tho part of their new inastcr.s 
not to silerincc any portion uf^the capitation tax, lot the consequences 
to their siift)ects b<! what they might. 

“ 21st. As many female children continue to be sold in Assam, and in¬ 
stances occasionally occurof grown upwometi voluntarily selling them¬ 
selves with die view of discharging a debt, or relieving the wants of their 
parents or relations, 1 beg to be instructed whether it is the d«;sire of 
government that the necessity for this practice should be remo\ ed 
by aflurding the means of subsistence to those who may be n'ducetl o* 
have recourse to it for their own supprt, or that of their oirsjiring. 
1 am afraid that any interference of the kind would lead to deception 
and great abuse; but as the Honourable the Cour tof Direcrors have sug¬ 
gested the adoption of the measure, I am induced »o solicit the orders 
of his Lordship in Council on the subject, and should the principle be 
approved of, I will be prepared to submit such rules as appear to me 
to be best calculated to check the evils to which it may be expected 
to give rise. 

** 22d. For the serious consequences that might be ex}>ected to follow 
the unconditional abolition of the practice of selling children in Assam, 
I beg to refer to tlic circular orders of the Ni/ainul Adawliit, of date 
the I4tli c»f October, 1815, and the conimnniratiuii from the superin¬ 
tendent of police upon which they were founded. As a prospective 
measure, I think it might not be unadvisnble, as suggested by Captain 
White, to prohibit*sill future sales, except those subject to redemp¬ 
tion, anti to limit the period of bondage either to a term of years, or 
U> the lives of persons in being at the time of making the contmet, so 
that all unborn progeny should be free" 1 would allow grown up 
[Hjrsonsto Sell themselves, or to sell their children, .'is far as it might 
lie consistent with their respective codes, but they should be disquali¬ 
fied Irom entailing servitude ii|Kjn the progeny of their children, 
or upon tlieir own immediate descendants, burn after one or both 
parents might become subject to bondage. Persons thus rendered 
subject to servitude, sliould retain the right of redemption upon pay¬ 
ment, in the case of grown up persons, of the principjil sum advanced, 
and in that of young children of that sum, together with a reasonable 
compensation for the expense of bringing them up* this additional 
aUowance to brf fixed by law, and to be liable tQ be again graihially 
remitted according to the age the parlies might have attained, and the 
services they might consequently be presumed to liave rendered to 
either masters. D. SCOTT, 

Agent to the Governor General.'’ 

PoUticalJgent's Office, N. E. Fioutier, Ovt. 10, 1880.— Sum. Ihtip 
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( Ihau'ti ui> from rnrions scarce Tracts and ParUamcnlnri/ liiptn, and 
from the whotc of the Evidence given before (he East India L 'omnntUrs. j 
{ti ll»e 1600, Elizabflli t>f Eiij^land iticorponitcd sotno of Iut 
nimtifrs and warriors, with Sianti London merchants, to pMietrato 
into tin; Indies, and to make war upon all Papist ships and Infidel 
States. Her charter rlirected that the proprietors of the joint stock 
.'thonld annually choose a jjovornor and twenty-four committees; also, 
that in afienoral Court of Proprietors, a deputy f^overnor should Ik> 
elected: the nieetin«jof the tw'enty-four was called a Court of Com¬ 
mittees. On "the 3d of April, 1661, Charh -s the Second dir(*eUfl 
that the (jiialification for a connnitice should bo lOtX)/. of stock; and 
for «>;ov<‘rnor and deputy, -1000/. In 166-1, th(> Ibllowin*;' minute 
was made by the (.’ourt of CornmilUH's :—“ Ordered, that the master 
attendant do i^o aboard the ships now arrived, and impure wiml 
rariliivs of birds, beasts, or other curiosities then^ are on board, lit to 
present to his maje.sty; anti to desire they may not bt* disposed of, 
till the Company are supplied with such as they may wish, on 
payinj' for the same—and, alxmt two months nfterw'ards ,—** Ihe 
Covernor acquaiiUinu' the (k>urt, that the factors having' in every 
place liiiltid the Ctiinpany of snch ihirifjs as they writ for^ to liave 
presented his Majesty with, and that !ii.s Majesty ini^ht not liud him¬ 
self wholly nej^lectetP by tlie Com|)any, lie was*of opinion, i( the 
Court think fit, that a silver ease of oil of cinnamon, which is to be liad 
of Mr. T. Winter, Ibr 75/., and some good then, be providod^or 
that end, which he hopes may be acceptable. The Court approved 
very well thereof." In 1666, there is in the general bookif, an entry 
of several rarities provided as presents for liis Majesty, arid for the 
two chief persons that attended his Majesty’s person. 'Fhc Court of 
C’oniinittec of the old London Omipany, seems to have had the 
itch of collecting; curiosities in a de;;ree, which rendered it quite 
ridiculous both at home and abro.'’id ; for Captain Hamilton, in his 
new account of the liast Indies, published in 1730, says, “ Tliere is a 
report current among tlie English m i!idia,thattheold Ea.st India Coin- 
f>any desInMl one Captain Goodhui, who was going in their service, 
• commander*or a .ship^ Ilcngal, timt he would bring tftem home .some 
Iniiian rarity, that hatl never been seen in England before. Reing 
lodged in the factory at Halasore, as ho was looking out of his 
window, one inoriiing, he »aw some people * ^ * 

* * ♦ »- f.- t n 

he iiiiinediiitcly betlioughi )iini.icll ol the conimis.siori lie had fnmi his 
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masters, and judged that they might be rarities never seen in Siuvope 
Iwlbre; a^^id, therefore, he ordered a small keg to be filled with them: 
—wheti he brought them lo England, they proved to bo such as they 
had never seen; some gentlemen, more curious than the rest, scroped 
some of them to try the taste, but they still continued in the dark, 
till thecximical Captain gave them an account of their use and virtue.*’ 
To supply the hiatu-s, we rnnst trouble “ the House ” to refer lo their 
own records, and the rest of our readers to turn to volume I.,pagts 
39*1, of the Second ed!iio‘i of C^Hain Huniilton’s invaluable exposure 
of ** the Company,” u »o his day. 

In 1G!)8, parliament jllo.ved the crown to incorporate theEng!i.sh 
ISast India Coinj)any; this new rival company adopted the same 
system in tlie choice t»f its governor and committees. By their 
charter, f»ninrictors of 2()(;0Z..of stock, are to be elected annuull}, 
and any 13 of these 2 t elected directors, having taken the pn.*scribcd 
oalh, and as.sombleil, are designated “ A Court of Directorsthey 
arc competent to adniinlster the aflairs of the Company, and must 
meet once in every week; they form the executive body of the 
East India Company, and possess full power to direct all its concerns, 
subject to the General Court of the Proprietors, to the crown, and 
to tlie legislature; they are to summon General Courts of Proprie- 
UMPs, to he held in March, June, September, and December, in each 
year; in short, they conduct the w'hole administration of the affairs 
of the Company, both at home and abroad; for the more prompt 
disfiatch of business, the executive detail of the Company’s affairs is 
TQl^^d in them; and their duties arc very various and important. 
The chaiiman and the deputy of chairm'an are the organs of the 
Court of directors; they bring forward all subjects, and they conduct 
all communications with the crown, excepting in cases where it has 
been deemed c.\pedicnl to form a deputation, by associating other 
members of the court with the chairs: so that tlie dutic.s of the 
chairmen demand their necessary attention. 

The original qualilications for a director, are, that he is a natural 
bom, or naturalized subject of England, actually j>os8cssihg 20001, 
or more, of India stock; is not a director of the Bank of England, 
or of the South Sea Cumpaiiy; and within ten d53's of his election 
he is tg take ifte oath. • * 

On the union of the old London and the new English Companies, 
in the yew 170^? Company chose 12 managers; who, together, 
formed a Court of 24 managers for carrying on the tmde, until 1*08, 
when the charter of‘union took effect, and the United Company's 
affairs wpre conducted by their own directors. On the 25th Marph, 
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1 rf>9, the first General Court of tl» United Con^ny was Ij^d j on 
the 15th April, the fir^a4 directors M%re elected; and oa the 2lst, 
ill the Court t>f Directors, the several committees were appointed. 
The custom was, for each of the directors, in turns, to take the chair 
for one wcekVt a time. In 1713, the committee of by-laws repctrted 
a recommendation to divide the year into four quarters, and that for 
each three months, a chainnan and a deputy chairman should be 
chosen. On the 5th March, 1714, the General Court of J^roprietors 
resolved, that, when the directors were annually chosen, the Court of 
Directors, at their first meeting, .should elect, out of themselves, a 
chairmen and^a deputy chairman, for the whole year; and on the 14th 
of April, the ^st Court day after the election, the Court of Directors 
balloted for and chose a chairman and a deputy chairman; from that 
lime 24 directors were elected annually, and at the first Court after 
their election, they have chosen a chairman and a deputy chairman, 
and also nominated committees. In 1733, in the General Court of 
Proprietors, it was proposed to preclude any director, should he ’^be 
elected four years successively, from filling the ofllces of chairman and 
deputy chairman, more than once during the four yeans; but the 
motion was negatived; however, the next year, o by-law was passeil, 
by which no jiroprietor, after he hud served as a director for four 
years, could be re-elected until he should have been one year out of 
the direction. ^ • 

After the charter of 1699, there was n ot any legislative provision 
passed for the general government of jbe Company’s alTairs, with the 
exception of the enactments,as to the declaration of dividendsiaand 
the commencement and termination of a ballot, until 11^73, when 
parliament possed the Regulating Act, and incorporated into it the 
Company’s own by-law, of 1734, obliging a director of four years 
standing, to go out for one year. It was notorious, that when the 
whole twenty-four directors were clectcxl annually and altogether, 
then there were combinations which were injurious to the Company’s 
affairs, and also to the government of India; and it was found that a 
liability to be removed from the direction in one year, did not give 
the directors sufficient power, auth >rity, or permanency in their situa¬ 
tion, but rendered their administration fiu<‘tuating and unstable; 
therefore, in order to break up the bad old system, pariiament 
enacted that, for the future, instead of electing twenty-four directors 
each year, only six directors should annually go out of office, and 
six others be elected in their room, to serve four years: after being 
out of the directory one year, each person is again eligible for the 
office. Parliament also required that the Court of Dircctqrs shotitd 
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put the iriinistcrii of the crown in possession tjf all tlie atlviccs received 
from Inai^ relative to the revinue, and the civil and niilitary <;ov('rii- 
nieiitnftho Indian empire. Parliament also* appoinloii a governor- 
general and council, and thus took from the Com|)uny the anomalous 
power which they had for some years i*xerei.sed, c»f sending out their 
factors to govern empires: and, in order to jdace a harrier againsj. 
the restoflitiou of servants who had lieeii guilty of malversation or 
opjircssion; parliament restrained the (^»urt of Directors from com¬ 
pounding sentences of any ('ourts of Judicature, =ind frtmi restoring 
any servant without Ihe consent of ihree paits in fimr of fh«* (Joiirl of 
Direclors, and (d'the Court of Pr(»prietors al'^o. 

In case of death, removal, reN:g:ialion, or other vacancy iu tl\< 
ilirecUir 3 ', the chclcil director who may he chosen mi such vacanrv, 
is to wrve the reiimmdcr of the term for which the director wlm 


occasioned the vacancy had'to .serve : the vacancy Ls to Ui declari'd , 
ten days notice is to he given of the day vif election, and witiiiu forty 
days of the declaration of the vacancy, the election is to take place. 
Previtnis to every annual election, seven nionihs notice thereof must 
be given, and two printed lists of the names of the proprietors, who 
appear ijuulified to vote, shall he ready to he delivered j the (irst, at 
least live months, luid the second, fourteen days before the day of 
election;r>t list is likewise to be published thirty <!ays iK-fore tlu; 


aniiiial eleetioii of ilireeli>r.s, containing the names of such ((iialilied 
propriettirs as shall sigiiily, in writing to the secretary, their desire of 


becoming eaiididates for the direction thirty-two days before such 


ant|oaI election:—no list given at such ballot is t«> contain more 
than si.\ names, nor less than live, of persons duly (]ualiiieii to be 


directors. The other princifial by-laws ap:‘iicable to individual di¬ 


rectors, are:— 

A director is not to have any dealings with the Company, except 
at their public .sales; luMthiM- is he to vote on a lot of goods wdiereiri 
he may be coneiTned; he ;s not to take any foe or reward relating 
to theallbirs of the CiHupany; w'heii he goes Iveyoiid sea, he is to re¬ 
port to the Court; and sliould Ik* continue beyond sea twelvemonths, 
he is liable to be roniovcfl from his ollice; if he shall hold any office 
or place of emolument under the crown, he is liable to be removed ; 
ho is not to iraue to or from India, otherwise than in the joint-stock 
of the Company, or transact any kind of business for persons resident 
in Fndia, for any gain or emolument whatever. An.y person having 
been in office in India, is inea[)ablc of lioing cho.sen until two years 
resident In England : and if elected within two years after bolding 
any maritime ollice m the service of the (^mipanv. he is liable to be 
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removed. A director is liabl<! to he displaced hy die pr«K*eediiigs ol’ 

I. wo fienoral Courts of the Proprietors^f sU»ck j at the first <?f which 
Courts, the {rroiinds for the motion for removal are to he brought 
forward; and, at the secopd, the question is to be decided by the 
voles of the proprietors tlien jiresent. 

'I'he day fixed by the act of 1773, for the annual general election 
Jif siv directors, ftilllng on Siimla;?, in 1777, parliament owacU'd that 
I lie elcetion .should take place on the second Wednesday in the 
monlh of April, in every your. 

In I7M1, parliimleiU ordered the (^ourt of Directors to send copies 
nf ;di the despatches which they prt»pn.sed to send to India, to one of 
his Majesty’^ccretariis »»f Stale, and to the Lords of the 'rreasurv. 
In 1783, Mr. I’ox Immght into parliaiijent his India Hill, I which 
It was propo.sed that tlie croAvn shouhi nominate seven Last India 
ilin'ctors, and the proprietors of India stock elect nine otJiers; the 
(’ompany contrive d to alariti both the King and the (.'ourt; and 
after the bill had pa.''''i‘ 1 the House of (.'oniiuons, iho l^orils threw it 
out, and the Fox ministry of course resigned. Mr. Pill came into 
o/liec, ami was eompelled, by the nefe.s.siiy of the «*a.se, to bring in a 
bill for withdriiA^lng ihe goviTiiment of Irxlia from the Company; 
i’rmu lli.‘ivci'nis (>r the i’onijianv, it appears that frequent eommu- 
iiieations were Itcdd with the Court of Din*etors on this bill ;^aml that, 
among the clauses which came under eonsidi*ration, was .section 13, 
which, as it origiiiairv stood, enabled the erowfl to tnirrsniit to the 
(a)urt of Directors, drafts of des[>atches for India; but the Court wen' 
of opinion that whilst the government of the possessions in Indiare- 
niained vested in the Company, ami administered in their name, th<; 
power to originate onlers i-ouhl not lie vested in any oth?‘r class of 
men, without at once annihilating (ho executive power of the (xmi- 
jiany; therefore, the clause wa.s aiii red ; the crown originating pub¬ 
lic yKtlitieal despateli. s only, whenever the Court of Directors should 
omit to subtnit one within fourteen days after rcquhsitioii made by 
the crown ; section 15, as it oriiiinaily stood, vested the crown with 
the power of issuing secret pol » al orders to the governments in 
India, and withholding the know! of the same, a.s well as of re¬ 
plies from the Company ; but the ^‘ourt of Directors considered that 
this power* would, aj. one blow, annihilate the Conf^)any’s govern¬ 
ment ; therefore, Mr. Pitt consented that such secret political <le- 
spatches should be coiinler-sigiied by a secret political eominittee, 
consisting of not more than three direei,or.s, who arc sworn to seenrey, 
and act only ministerially, having no power t<t discus.-, or delay any 
orders which his MajestjV •jovernmenl is at any lime plea.sed to 
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forward to India: the act of 1784 eifected a total chan^ein the^stem 
of govJfrning India, by trai^ferring it from the Company to tht» 
Crown, ~from the Court oi Directors of the United Company of 
Merchants of England trading to the East Indies to the Parliamen¬ 
tary Board of Crown Commissioners, for superintending, directing, 
and controlling all matters relating to the government of India. This 
Board has access to all papers, and power to amend all despatches', 
and to order despatches, but is not in any way to interfere in the 
nomination or appointment of any of the servants of the Company, 
either at home or abroad : vacancies in India are to be filled up by 
the directory, from among the covenanted civil servants, but gover¬ 
nors need not be from that service; Imththe Crown ^nd the Com¬ 
pany may rccal any sei vnnt; a .statement of all the servants, and 
establishnieiils, witii their places and employments, to be laid 
annually before parliament. Ever since this period, no despatclx's 
can b{; sent to India, without the knowledge of the crown. In 1788, 
]>tirliament required that annual accounts of the Indian revenues, &c., 
shall be presented to them every year. 

In 1793, parliament appropriated thesurpins revenues of India, and 
the profits of the Company’s trade, and restrained the Company from 
granting any salary above 2001., without the sanction of' the crown. 
Until the 3 ear 1794, the annual salary of each of the two chairmen 
was 2001., and of each of the other twenty-two directors, was lUOl., 
amounting to 3706•^. a year; but in 1794, it Wi.,s more than doubled; 
the chairmen having each 5001., and the other directors each 300/., 
amounting to 7,600/. a year; e.xclusive of their enunnous patronage, 
their luxurious city feasts, expensive exebrsion.s, military parade, and 
numeroust;oslly presents of all that is ran* in Asia, or delicious in 
Englaijtl. 

In the year 1802, the other be-laws respecting the Court of Di¬ 
rectors, w'ere:—All orders sent abroad mast be signed by thirteen 
director.'-, except those of the Secret Committee, or tlie Committee of 
Secrecy; chairman and deputy to be ehtwjcn yearly', and each to 
be allowed 500/. a year; every other director to be allowed 300/. a 
year. Directors may take copies of all papers, except those before 
the Secret Committee.—Dirt'ctors may enter dissents on the Court 
Minutes.—An 3 » member endeavouring to obtain a vote by indirect 
means, shall be incapable of being elected a director.—^No list shall 
be received after the glasses arc sealed up. 

In 1805, a proposed despatch censuring the policy pursued by 
Lord Wellesley in 1803 and 1804, was signed by twenty-three di¬ 
rectors, bat the Board cancelled tlie draft. 
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In 1807, the <Jourt of J-Hrectors i-cijolvt d, thut nlthongh Oie aeml 
and intfgrily of IjohI Williain nenii('k|iri die govertJinent ul^ladbaKS' 
are deserving of approbation ; yel, when they consider lluf unhappj 
events which have lately token place at Vellore, and also oilier fMrta 
of his Lordslyp’s ndmiiiistration which have come before them, lltt 
Court are of opinion that it is expedient, far the re&tomtion of 
dence in the Com|jany*s government, that lie should be rtynovcil,— 
and he is hereby removed accordingly. Tliis is tlie only instaiine of 
direct re>eall of a governor fiom India, which the Court of Diredors 
have over mado. As the Company rcUiIns the |)ower of ru-eallin|^ 
any of its governors or servants, independenfly of the crown, flife- 
crown had nOt |M)W'er to annul the re-call, but it had |>ow’er to alter 
the dftsjuitch ; accordingly, the Oown Commissioners converted llie 
criniiiiatory ri‘nsons jissignod by the (.’tmipany for the re-eull, uititt 
paragraphs, wliieh were conimeiidalory, or at least excusatiMy, of 
|.ord W'ilhani; however, the desjiatch necessarily teruiinuted iia Iub 
re-call. 

in I SI 3, parliament separated the Couipiitiv's financial acoMiots 
into two branches, headed Conniierciul and 'I'errilorial, aaii Cfo- 
powered the enwu to licens * persons to proceed to India, vheoc- 
they were made liable to the local civil judicatures; the approprw^ 
tion of the revenue of India was particolurly defined; the home 
proiit declared not liable to territorial charges until the div-rdetid vros 
provided for; the croMu was invested with pow^ir to disallow mlies 
for the colleges, itiiil to disallow the appointment of governors ami 
conmianders-in-cliicf; but the directory had reserved to it tlie povee 
to appoint the Company's advocates, alUtrnies, chaplains, aud'ff&S'- 
ters-attendant, independent of the crown ; the rciloratitn of sm- 
pended servants was nn<!(; subject to the approbation of the cromii;. 
no gratuity above OOiiL granted by the Company, to be valid, unless 
confirmed by the t r *w'n; aceounis of all grants of money by iJhe- 
Courtof Directors to he laiil before parliament: the power ofgnani- 
irig .superaonnations to their servaiUs was conferred U|xm die Bourd 
of Commissioners, and tin* Court of Direi’tors; the accounts of shcIik 
. siipeminoations to lie laid hefon parliament. Functionaries albwied 
outfit, in Ik^a of*salary from the date of appointment; tlie paviuent 
of king’s troops not to exceed twenty thoii.-.S)nd m*!). Under dbe 
original charter, ail questions in the Court of D'rectors, put by ballot, 
where the votes were equal, had been decided hy the lot of the 
treasurer ; but now, {larliainent enacted, that, for the fiiture, sndi 
questions should be declared to be lust, except* in the case of candii- 
dates for oflice 
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In 182], the decision <>]' tiie Court of Directors in the ciise of u 
n<*ngal'?il|it’er, was in lilt^vjlaijd, was made known ttj him, before 
the draft which hn<i reference to his comhict, and which neces¬ 
sarily would 5 JO to India, had been approved l).v the Hoard; the Board 
took n totally dilTercnt view of the case, and the despatch which the 
Conipnnv was obliged to send out to India, wws quite opposed to the 
Court of Directors’ letter to the officer hiins<!lf. Since then, the Court 
has invariably abstained from communicating any decision what* 
ever to parties whtin such decision was in any way subject to the 
approbation of llu* Board, until that approbation had been receive*!. 

In 1821), th(‘ very coiisiderabh! delays which frequently took pluc<; 
in the *orr<*spotKh*n<<‘ with Imlia, induced Lord Ellenborough to 
press the ('Company to mak(‘ arrtiogements to facilitate it; but the 
Court of Directors refdied, “ Were the Indian Government to be 
characterize**! byusinglo w*>nl,it niiirht be denominated, ‘A Govern¬ 
ment of Checks.’ Ne»w% whatever may be th** advantage of ch<*cks, 
it must always be purikased at the expense of delay, and tin* 
amount of delay will be gen**rally in proportion to the number and 
♦•fficiency of the checks." 

“ A guverimK'ut, ofch**cks!’’ A pure military dosymtism which 
the y»n)prietors, the tlirectors, the crown, and (li'* legislatuni un- 
<juiv*)C‘ally dt'clare to be, “ A Government of tlu* Svv(»r*l,” cannot 
admit of any om* *he< k. Can the wick***! and wanton invasion of a 
iM'ighbouring kingdom be cln*cked by withholding supplies? Can 
the Avor-st hiAvs be checkeil in their aditiini.strntion by the righteous 
vc^ict * if a jury of eiptals and nelghb<iurs? Can die ex<cutiou 
{)f Mrs, Lushington's sentence of banishment ywonounced upon Mr. 
Huckinghiun be eliecked by any process • r by any appeal, either 
ill Imli.i or England ? Noj but the chu.ks which do exist are but 
th«* exet'ss of vice, clujckino* ayiyiroach to virtue. 'Die pro- 

jxisal It) build a bridge in Indi'* is chocked by the y>roy)rict*)r.s lest, the 
dividend sla.ulfl bedclaVv.i; the Tiecc.ssityofeinpl* tying native and other 
efficient fiioctionaries is over-ruled by the *lirectors, h*st th(*ir **wmi 
!jon.s should have to .stay at home and deal in butter and ('hee.se; a 
respor-siblo minister fur India Is checked by th** *la.stard policy which 
continues to *!r\-nurse Imlia ; a poymlar legislature in India is 
checked by the* ignorant aynithy of the parliamen! of Westmin.stor. 
Dicso are th*' **l><*cks which cause delay in th** existing governnu'nl 
of India; and this is tlie hist*»ry of the (\Mirt of Directors of the Eiist 
India Comyiauy: it must ever be the history of th** Cuurf of Dir**e- 
tors of every gorged’lUoimjKily and corpui r.lion. 
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The only Europeans who resided in the kingdom of Ramnad, 
wertj, the Sub-Col lector, the Commandant, and myself, “ the t'liank 
Afrent:” iht^ family ofAdjulant Millarlived as Europeans, alWys 
s|ieaking English—this was the whole array of English in the king¬ 
dom; but wklely separated as this caste was from all the rest of the 
population, by colour, language, dress, and manner of living, yet it 
never ft»rmed one circle j each household stood almost aloof from 
every other household; the Civilian was far above all persons who 
were *'noi in the Service;’* the Commandant was invalided (not 
exactly a rea4 invalid, but on the shelf)—I was without rank; and the 
Millars were without money—and, even worse than that they were 
“ Petople of Colour.” When the district was collected and managed 
by Mr. Banncrnian and by Mr. Nelsdli, 1 re|ikled with the Millara, 
unenvied and unmolested, for each of those most worthy young men 
was accumpanie I by his own alKxtionate wife, whose society was 
sullicicnt amusement for the husband’s leisure; but, soon after Mr. 
Gleig came to Ramnad, he found his time hang so very heavily on 
his hands that he was reduced to the neecssit}' of sc‘cking society, 
even amongst the injured race, reviled by the opprobrious epithet of 
** lialf Castes," which is just as inhuman a designation os ** Out 
Caste,” is, in the nomenclature of a Hindu. 

Mrs. Millar had stmt three pieces of white l:*»tton cloth to be 
painted as palempores; but, as the painter brought them back to her, 
they were illegally seized upon, on pretence that the duty which hgd 
been paid on the white clolif must be augmented according to ^Uie 
value added by the painting of the cloth. <By law, the Hoth was 
subject to a single duty only, and it bore the stamp affixed by the 
Custom-house as a receipt for having paid that duty; however, the 
practice was contrary to law, to exact a second duty on the colour¬ 
ing of any cloth. On this seizure, Mrs. Millar applied to Mr. Gleig 
for the restoration of her palempores; he took this opportunity of 
introducing liimself to her; he not only restored her own palempores, 
but subsequently he allowed her o puss the goods of other persons, 
even of native vcfcltants, free oi duty—and be extended to her 
^family a pariicipatipn in the prerogatives of purveyartcc and of fw«- 
emption; among other supplies, he furnished her with a pair of 
draught oxen, for her bullock-coach, at the Tarifl'rate; that is, he 
oauscd^;Ae government to compel the person who had the best pair 
of own in the country to sell thenr to another subject of the govern¬ 
ment, at the lowest price which the worst pair of oxen would sell 
for irfaii open market; probably, almut oiu* hundredth jiart of the fair 
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value of the oxen s<?ized upon tliis is what the Madras officers call, 
tlieir owhfinalienahle ri^^ht o^purveyance. The person who obtaiiuttl 
Mr.Gleig’s order to purvey a pair of oxen, would not go and pinineo 
at (^eeiipon llu^ l)est pair of oxen in the «rniintry, but, quite the con- 
tr.iry, he would stMze on more than a hundred good oxen in as many 
di-ffenuit villages, and allow them to be redeemed, on the payment 
of any suVi, from half a pagoda up to a pag<KJa; arni, at length, when 
the noise ahirined him, then he would enforce the Company's onler 
and drag away a pair of favmirite oven from the hackery of some 
family who had lost the ])n»tection under whose innuetice they had- 
aequired the cattle, perhaps, by a similar .'u-t of otUrage, 

Mr. Gleig ('Xterided the protectam of tiu‘ C'ompany^to the family 
of Mrs. Millar, so that the family wliich had beoji neglected by tln‘ 
Teh.sildars, began €olift np its head again, and wjt> courted by the 
natives as having access to the Sub-Collector. It .sooti became a 
question whether Mr. Gloig and I could meet cadi other, should 
he call at any time when I was at Mrs. Millar’s, where Iresidcal when¬ 
ever I was able ip leave the coast and visit Ramnad—however, thi.s 
question was soon set at rest; for Mr. Glcig had made only hi.s third 
visit when I was invited to repair to Madras, for tlic purpose of <•.<- 
plaining to the government the nature of my complaint against the 
local authorities of Ramnad and Madima.—Mr. Gleig had secretly 
reptirted to the government that my presence in the district pre¬ 
vented the due collection of the revenue! * 

After rather more than a year’s absence from Ramnad, pa.ssed at 
Mb^RLs awl in Ceylon, in November 1827, I again erosscfl Adam’s 
Bridge and returned to the coast of Ramnad; there I .slopped at my 
Store-hou.se, inrthe village of Attancurray, and I sold off every thing, 
for whatever price it would fetch, in onlcr to close the vexatious 
and ruinous concorn.s in which I had unfortunately engaged and been 
entangled for nearly five years. In the course of the month of 
December, I addressed a remonstrance to Mr. Glcig, the As.sistant 
Magistrate, at Ramnad; and 1 also forwarded a series of four long 
fetors to the Eilitor of the Madras Courier, expressing in them my 
onreserved view of the governments of Ceylon and Madras. On 
my arrival at Ramnad, I had found the people of«the country quite 
in a state of alarm, on account of the return pf their oW collector, 
Mr. Lushington,to India, as Governor of Madras; the universal topic 
of conversation was a rumour, that he had issued a new copper- 
coinage, marked with the Cross~-«ind that he was about to have all 
the clothes and cdoking utensils of the people throughout the 
country, also marked with the sign of the Crass : his violence t(»wards 
several n'f the principal officer.^ of the government, who had possessed 
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the entire confidence of Sir Thomas I^unro, greatly augnvAited the 
apprehensions of the natives; they saw that the system 6f govern¬ 
ment was changed—and tliat no person, however great or good, could 
stand against the frown of the new Governor. The old servants and 
subjects of tlie ci-d«?a«< Collector of the Tributes of the southern 
Puligars said, “ the violence of youth often becomes sobered down 
by age; but Mr. Lu.shington has become even more violent in his old 
ago than he was in his youth. ” I reiK)rtcd this state of public feel¬ 
ing to the Madras Courier Newspaper; and, in my several communi¬ 
cations to that paper, I expros-sed my own opinion of the local 
authorities, a|»d of public and local matters, in the broadest possible 
terms; mentioning names anti facts, at full length; all the News¬ 
papers of Madras were then under the rigid pr^ious censorship of 
the government, and they could not publish even an advertisement, 
until it had been approved of ami perinitUxJ by llte Chief-Secretary 
t»f the government; the Po.st-tiflice.'? also w'ere systematically violated 
by the ICurttpean and Native officers who had charge of them; 
thcreforn 1 etm.sidorcd niy h>tters ivs addressed, in the first instance, to 
the magistnite f»f IMiidura, to be fiu wartkid by thorn, indirectly, to 
the govc'rninent at Madra.s; that is, iny letters were as if addressed to 
the persons I accused directly of misrule, [>cculation, and even of 
murder. * 

Within a day or tyo of Chrislma.s I went ffeun the village of 
Attancurray to the city of Uamnad, in order to (hi.ss the holidays 
there, as usual, with mv friends. Fur three years I had constantly 
rented half of the house of*the widow of Adjutant Millar, oftfie 
Ramnad local corps ; an i»<Tioer who had been employtd under 
Mr. Lushington, during the .southern Foligar war, in hunting down 
ami hanging the varir^us Poligar chiefs. On my first arrival at Ram¬ 
nad his widow had shewn to me several letters concerning these 
murders, which were written by Mr. Lushington, in his o>vn hand 
writing. As she and her family had lost all their share of the spoil, 
by the failure of the house of llriritigton and Co., of Madras|f^and 
W'ere in extreme poverty, I advise'I her to address a memorial to the 
Governor, and to^solicit a small ptiision—for, being a native of In- 
jdia, she was debarred from the privileges of Lord Cltve'f fund, as well 
as from that of the military fund, and had neither pay nor pension of 
any kind whatever. Acetwding to my advice, Mrs. Millar ad¬ 
dressed a memorkil to Mr. Lushington, and enclosed in it one of 
his own letters about hanging a Poligar chief, who had been hunted 
down and taken, and who, without any species of trial, was hanged 
in cool blood. The applicatirm was replicrl to, and the grafit of a 
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pension’ I'as refuse*!. A secc|nd application was mode, cnclostngr a 
second anlbgrnph lelfer of ef|nal importance, but without success; 
however, the enclosures were ntrt returned. 

On Christinas day, as usual, the servants and friends of the family 
paid tlieir holiday respects, with presents of nosegays, garlands, and 
fruit; anipngst these visitors was the Cusbah-Amoena, or native 
fiscal of Ramnad, an officer recently appf>inted, and an entire 
stranger to irws during his visit, he several limes attempted to 
start a conversation with me, ami he adverted to s<imc very trilling 
matters of business between myself and the collector, relating to a 
few brass-badges for the peons of the Qiank fi.'diery, w;hk;h were not 
worth ten .shillings, but as they w ere conitt'cled with the fishery, 
concerning which ^was involved in disputes with the colleetor and 
the government, I was unwilling to hear or say any thing on tlie sub¬ 
ject, and I replied to the Ameena's ill-iimcd rwnarks, of which I only 
knew the tenor;—“ My manager at Attancurray knows all about 
the fishery, bnt I do not know any thing about the nmtter and 
when a servant was called to interpret and to urge the subject, 1 re¬ 
plied —^ I forget; I do not know any thing about these things.” 
During all this time, the roonv was half filled with his peons, and the 
rebuff* w'as noticed by every one of them; he then turned to a resi¬ 
dent, and, in the conversation which ensued, it w'as remarked 
tif me, “ Never“knind him—he is but a deg.” In fact, I was 
not merely indisposed to talk about the fishery, but I was 
engaged in conversation with Miss Millar. It was well known 
t^ughout the whole country that bodi Mr. Gleig and myself were 
very ardtnt admirers of this young lady, who was the only one in the 
whole country, and for above an huiidred miles round Ramnad. 
Oleig had gone over to Madura to pass the holidays with the dissi¬ 
pated gambling crew which rendevouzed there; but, before he set out 
from Ramnad, he had prriiented ear-rings, &c., to Miss Millar,with his 
request that she would wear them on Christmas day. 

'Iho next dat', the Zemindar ofRamnad sent his compliments, and 
requested that I would allow him to visit me; but I declined to re¬ 
ceive him. I considered him as the slave of the legitimate Queen of 
Ramnad, set<up by the Company, merely to keep her out of her own 
property; and I wished only to quit the country, for ever, as speedily 
as posdble. 

On the 2Sth, the Cusbah-Ameena sent word to me that he would 
call upon me; I returned for answer, that I declined the visit, in com¬ 
mon with all visits; then he sent to know when he might call; again 
1 sent word to him, that I would not receive any visits; but, nolwith- 
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dmnding this message, he and his usual posse of peons ami other 
serirants,came into my room where 1 wsalone, writing, iwas sur¬ 
prised and displeased ; and said to him, ** I sent word to you that I 
would not see you, therefore I will not;—go away.” On this refusal 
to receive hiifl, hechanged hi.s lone and said, ** 1 am the police officer;— 
where is your passport f” 1 merely told hkn to go ; but, after he 
had been in the room about live minutes, 1 arose, and without haste or 
violence, I put my hand gently on his arm and turned him out of tho 
room. He immediately call«^ out, *‘ Witness, witness,” and made 
much noise—then be and his peons went round the house, into the 
front verandah, and made a very great noise by talking as loud as 
they could. The hou.se being inhabited only by Mrs. Millar, and 
two of her daughters, 1 took up my ruler and went round to turn 
him out of the hou.se, but he would not go atvay, 'and he desired his 
armed peons to resist my endeavours to turn them out. 'I'iiere was 
no authority in Kamnad fur me to ofjply to. The Auieena and his 
people remained making a great noise; and he said to Mrs. Millar, 
who is a subject of the King, but not of the Company, that, ifl escaped, 
he would hold her responsible—and that he would leave peons in 
the house to prevent me from making my escape over the wall; 
accordingly he left three of his peons in the house to guard me. 
I wrote instantly to Mr. l^eier, his Miyesty's Justice of theafieace at 
Madura, at the distance of sixty miles. 

During the next two days I continued a prisoner to the house, 
most strictly guarded, experiencing every possible annoyance, the 
peons keeping close to me, apd pretending to be in constant appA- 
hension that 1 was about attempting to escape .from them. ^On Sun¬ 
day, the 30th, which was the second morning of my imprisonment, 
whilst at breakfast, I received a letter endorsed by Mr. Gleig; I handed 
it over to our mutual ffame, as being from har “ friendon read¬ 
ing it 1 could not forbear laughing, and 1 said, ** He has done exactly 
what I would do, if 1 hwl the power—for, if it was in my power, I would 
not allow any one, but myself, to hnik at you ; however, he has gone 
beyond lus power,” This letter, ♦rom Mr. Gleig, was in reply to my 
letter to Mr. Peter; though 1, bei.tg subject only (o tlie King, was 
not, in the most slfght degree, subject to Mr. Gleig, who was merely a 
*fiica! servant of the Cem{miiy, without any commission whatever from 
the Kbg, or any legitimate power whatever over me—however^ I 
knew that he had many armed peons, who would do whatever they 
were bid to do ; and 1 was actually their prisoner. My situation iras 
so stmnge, that, though real, I could scarcely realize it to myself. ’ I 
emertained so much contempt for the Company, that it seemed quite 
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ridiculujjy fur lue, myself, a true born Englishman, to be a prisoner 
to tile T^-dealers of LeadenViaU. 1 had always felt myself as safe 
from their dungeons, as if my dwelling was in London—but now 1 
was actually their prisoner; the mark of their Imles and chests was the 
badge of my sentries; a factor of the Company had actually placed 
some of the Company's peons over me as guards. Mr. Gleigae-* 
tually had the ignorance and the insokmce to reply to my letter to Mr. 
Peter, and to say that he himself sanctioned the police Amcena's 
arrest of me. 

1 had affronted the Ameena; I suppose the offended Brahmin 
guessed that there might be a latent spark of monopoly in the breast 
of his young master,—and he guessed well. .Mr. Glcig says,—“ If 
the necessary vouchers are not ftroduced, the police will carry into 
eflect the orders of government.” This is a very fair sample of the 
Company’s if and but government. Conscious of crime, even of a 
criminal existence, whenever the Company is brought before the pub¬ 
lic, it always stutters, just like a criminal with the halter full in view; 
for, to each party, public exposure is but a shameful death. The tyrant 
of Ceylon would have spoken out responsibly, oven if unadvisedly; 
but the Company is old in villany—and has become an adept in 
deceit and fraud. 

When I came over from Attancurray to Rumnad,it was my intention, 
as in former year^o have staid over the New Year’s day, and as this 
was almost my take-leave visit, I was very desirous to prolong it to 
the utmost; however, at length I determined to free Mrs, Millar and 
hft'-family from the extreme degree of annoyance which they suffered 
from the presence of eight sentries in their house, and also to bring 
the illegal arrest of my person to a crisis; therefore, on Monday, at 
day-light, I gave out, that, after breakfast, I would proceed to my 
btingalow at Attancurray, and 1 ordered my servant to procure a 
couple of coolies and lo pack up for our return to Attancurray. 
Accordingly, after breakfast, two hours after my intention had been 
made known to every one about me, I set out with my servant and a 
couple of coolies;—the peons said nothing, but they all followed us; 
we passi'd through the gate of the city, and close to the police dSce— 
and yet, even there, to niy surprise, nothing was *said; however, as 
we went along, through the city of Raninad, other peons joined them¬ 
selves to our guard, and a mob gradually collected about us. When 
we had arrived at the extremity of the suburb, I was uncertain about 
th#'path leading to Attancurray, therefore, I turned round to the 
peon nearest to me, and asked hun which was the best road ; on this, 
the peoKS began talking together«~>and then four of them joined their 
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fianrls to^'ethcr, forming themselves inl(^a string, ami thus ili^ desed 
the roa^l against me. Finding myself mm forcibly arresUIn, 1 asked 
who it was that had arrested me; but no answer being made, i de¬ 
sired that some one of them would lay hold of me ; they refused to 
lay hold of flie, but they otmtiinwKl to obstruct mv progress towards 
Attanciirrav, and they endeavoured to force me back into Kamuad, 
To put an eml to this struggle, in the midst of an increasing mob, I 
steppi^d close up to one of the peons, and demanded his name; he 
would not tell me his name.; tliereforo, in order to make the ajTest 
personal, with at least one individual, 1 made a slight blow at him 
with my fist ^ he avoided Uie blow, s(» that my knuckles scarc.ely 
grazed him. I then s«rrendcrc<l myself, saying, I am your prisoner, 
turned round, and went back with them to the police ofiice. As wo 
re-passed through tlic l>aztt>ir, the whole town was in an uproar. It 
was a grand triumph for the government oflicers, thus to drag any 
English gentleman prisoner through the streets, and much im»re so to 
serve theChank xA gent so. The bazaar jteople were surprised at what 
thisy all knew to be an over-stretch of pow'er—they were not glad; 
4x11, from the excessive tyrannu‘s of the while people at Ramriail, it was 
impussihle that any black man could fail to Im gratified at seeing a white 
man insulted. The father and mother of the Prote.stant schoolmaster, 
an old servant, and a few other iiuimates came up to me to laondole. 

On arriving at the police otlice, I found the Cu.iJ;i^h Ameena seated 
on Ills triljunal, in full court, surrounded by the other officers and 
servants, W'ith his friends anil mlier spectators, lie axldresscd some 
({uestions to na^, in the 'I'aipil language, but 1 would not pay «fty 
aXtentiun whatever to him, (»r to his (piestions. After ^us, some 
domestics, who could sptiak broken English, were brought in to serve 
as interpreters. In order to cut short eviry attempt at an exanuiiulioii 
by persons wliu hat) no right whatever to interfere with me, under 
5iny possible circumstance, I wrote down, “ I am prisoner to tlie 
police of Ramnadbut, I would not speak orie^avord to any person; 
indeed, I kept my back toward.^ tlx- prcleiided court; as, with regard 
to me, it could nut possibly be a i >urt-—nu member of it having any 
constitutional, parliamentary, or -ogal power whatever, oyer any 
Rrilish born subject. 

By ten o'clock. Wound that I wisaclose prisoner in 4.he police 
office, willtout the least prospect of being released from the prisiui ; 
therefore,' 1 immediately sent a messenger to Attancurray, desiring 
my c«iok to conic over to Kauinod, with some kitciten gear ;<|fiowe#er, 
the ine&scnger was kefrt back until sunset, and tic cook arrive*! only 
in tinaj to proviflc sup]ier. The whole of tlw? day I was exposed, as 
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a sight, about fifty pL'o])lc at a time; I a'as unnoyod and insulted in 
every po^ible manner. Some of the Brahmins em[»loyed in the 
police office repeatedly spat across me, as gro.ssly as they coold. The 
police officers and servants irilerfered with the most trifling details 
relating to my.self, my servants, and my visitors; even a glass of 
water was^matter for police interference. A h‘tter, which 1 wrote to 
the magistrate of Madura, was open»*d before it was forwardcil. That 
which most shocked and disgusted me was, to s<h; that every person 
was implicitly obedient and subservient to this accursed power—the 
Cpmjiany—which is the centre t»f all hop<js and of all fears—^the 
most damned Devil-god of all the idols before whiqji the people 
prostrate themselves. The native police officers of Ramnad.have no 
check whatever over them; for the Eurc»pcan magistrate and his 
assistant cannot even glance at the proceerlings of the nativas, who 
are subordinate to them, even if they were inclined to do go. In my 
case, neitlicr Mr. Peter nor Mr. Olcig can have the Inclination to 
check the abuse of power by their native assistants; for Mr. Peter 
has been foiled by my appeal to the government—and Mr. Cleig is 
jealous of my attentions to Miss Millar. 

In prison J closed the year 1827;—and, from my |>rison, 1 bi'held 
the fiKt sun of the year 1828 rise upon Ramnad. 

In th^cQiinlries subject to the Ct)mpany’s government of Fort St. 
George, a policerwffice is not the resort of, parties concerned in 
alTrays; nor is it an cstablbhinent of persons ap^minted to watch 
lover rplcs laid down for promoting and guarding the security and 
cdlAfort of the inhabitants of large towns, neither is it an office 
created to aid in detecting criminals—but it is a Revenue office, 
in w'hich dm J'iscal and about twenty other foreign Brahmins are 
employed in keeping accounts of ^hc inonthly arrears of the rack 
rent of the land, in the several villages of the district. Defaulters, 
whether the head-men of villages, village C' cuuntants, or mere culti 7 
vatorsoffiye-acre-fafms, are lugged intp this Exchequer Court, by the 
score; when, shoved into tliis infamous court, titcy are told that they 
pwe 50 much; they assort that they have paid; tlien, they art asked, 

where is the receipt ?”—they reply, that thejj paid one or two 
fanams every, d^y to the Company’s peon, or to the Company’s ^ 
accountant; pn this, disputes epsue; the man ^s cuffed, and shoved, 
and bullied, and beat, until fip is cowed and quieted; but, then, 
when the prisoner is but a mere cultivator, whose payments are 
siiflijfile, ifc wife, nailed to the ^aist, covers her bosom with her arms, 
and, emboldened by despair, she steps forward in defence of her 
husband ;—she speaks out; as they shove her away, she raises her 
yok'o louder and louder; and, the more they beat her, the more she 
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xifuaHs ami scr^aiiis out against the robbery. €k>nfustmt ensu^C»alt 
{parties do the best they can for ihetnseli^s. No change of/bnduct, 
fouiii bullying to cajoling, is too gross for the highest officer; 
ctuisistency of conduct seems never thought of. Indeed, the in> 
famous conduct of the Company's revenue servants is the favourite 
subject of the native theatre ^ the Company’s thumbscrews, and other 
instruments of torture, are as indispensable xm the stage ar they are 
in tile police office. The police oflice at Ramnad, instead of being 
an open court, is the interior of a prison ; instead of being a court of 
justice, it is ** a den of thieves.” However, although these British 
Indian courts of justice are on a level with the Temple of Jerusalem, 
it must not bo supposed that the Jews were more degraried and more 
trampled upon by their Roman conquerors than the Hindoos are by 
us; for such is not tiie case. We have polluted the temples of India 
with the blood of innocents, and with maintnining every abomination 
that will retain the people in ignorance. The Koiimi^ allowed the 
Jews to have their own law; the Company has swept away all sem¬ 
blances of law. The Romans left to the Jews the administration of 
their own ecclesiastical, civil, and criminal law (except in capital 
/cases), together with the police guard of the city; but, here, we have 
left to our enslaved millions only the decision of civil cases, to the 
amount of five shillings, and only the appointment of their owjn village 
watchmen. 

In my second letter to Mr. Peter, I requested feave to visit my 
|l>ungaIow at Attancurray, for shoes, money, and papers; but even 
80 necessary an indulgence was nut granted to me: thus, I was i^ot 
allowed any opportunity to make any preparation whatever for the 
journey I was forced to take to the magistrate at Madura ; 1 had not 
about me money sufficientfor the journey—neither had 1 on a suitable 
pair of shoes for the march; my uinbrciia was at Attancurray ; lavished 
to return to Attancurray to look into the Madras almanack for the 
passport laws, and see if any authority really was necessary to enter 
the Madras country ; also to look over my papers for the various 
passports which 1 bad taken out for my several journeys. My other 
f flairs tpw became of secondary importance; they had been reduced 
to as bad a staid as possible^bul now the very wreck of them was 
destroyed ; and it seemed as if niy own escape freftn the wreck of 
the fisheries was to be prevented. Indeed, there were very good 
reasons why Mr. Peter and Mr. Gleig should dread my return to 
BengaJ* where the newspapers were free from the previous |:ensoi|iiiip, 
and quite at liberty to publish everything I cfoiild communicate to 
them, liable only to subsequent responsibility. When^l found 
that 1 could ^not return to Attancurray, and that 1 was to be 
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inarc^^ to the magistrate at Madura, J borrowed an old Madras 
almanatl^ and carefully exeSoiined the passport laws, which are pub- 
lidied in it; indeed, this is the only publication in which the pass¬ 
port laws of Madras ore collected together from the Government 
Gazettes, in which they are promulgated. 1 found that there was 
some old advertisements, in the name of tite governors of Madras, 
irregularly issued; the latest, and the principal of these advertise- 
tnents is dated from the police office at Madras ^ it is neither signed 
nor countersigned by any one. There is also a police notice, whidi 
prescribes the exact mode of enquiring of travellers by presenting to 
them a printed paper to be tilled up; had [this been done I would 
have understood it. Instead of the magistrate coiiqdying with die 
mode prescribed by law for .cn(|uiring of European travellers cuii- 
ceriiing Uteir jmssports ; J, who ibr nemr five years, had been a resident 
and inhabitant of Rumnud, w^hen ai rest, at iinmo, not when travel¬ 
ing, was arrested in my <»wn lodging—whidi I had rented, uninter- 
Tiipledly, for three years; and, after 1 had been three days a pris<iner, 
cliisely guarded, and insultingly treated, 1 received a must vague if 
and but letter, which assumed that I was legally arrested. The 
letter itst'lf was from Mr. Gleig, who held no .sort of commission or 
autlmrity wlaitever from the crown, and therefore could not legally 
interferejvith me, except in such cases as when 1 might equally inter¬ 
fere w ith liimscif, as in breaches of the peace. However, 1 was fast 
lodged ill prison uti'll could not get out: indoedT, 1 was to be marched, 
inland, sixty milcK to Madura. 

J<^irly in tho year 1827, when I complainetl of Mr. Peter to Sir 
Thomas IVIunru, the hunouniblc tho Governor in Council referred me 
to tho Zilfidi Court of Madura for redress of the grievances laitl be¬ 
fore him;—surely the governor in council did not mock me b^ refer¬ 
ring nig to a court which 1 might not approai li. On the very day in 
which I arrived from Cejloii, the police iwori, and the revenue 
manager, with all the village authorities ol' Attancurray, waited on 
me, and made their salaam: since then they have repeated their 
visits very often; none of them ever imagined that tliere was any 
«ccasion to ask who 1 was, or why I came back to Attancur^y ; all 
of them, and every other person in tho country, knew me as a con¬ 
tractor with the government; and they all saw jne openly disposing 
of my chank-shells and madder-root, tlic produce of tlic government 
monopolies, which no other person could do. In November, Mr. 
Gle^ certynly knew that I had returned to Attancurray, from my 
visit to Ceylon; but, 'in December, 1 s^ddressed a letter to him, there¬ 
fore he could not possibly be ignorant of my arrival. 

7')ie Icgialature of Madras, perhaps, can regulate that Europeans 
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$hall nol> settle in the country of Madras. It has been actuall.y^egu- 
lated, that their own board of revmue^land that their own |i6\lectors 
of revenue shall not fami out the lands or revenues to Europeans; 
.vet, in spite of these two regulations, their own members and their 
own servanU^have induced me, an European, who had never seen a 
Madras law, to farm some branches of their revenues; they have 
allowed me to exercise extensive police poaors, to arrest people, to 
imprison them, and to inflict punishments on them at my own discre¬ 
tion, and for my own advantage; the government looked at the 
improvement of its revenue from the articles of chunks and chaya 
with satisfaction and congratulation, even although they thought that 
the increase was occasioned by the rod of a barbarian from Europe. The 
;;overntnent cared only about the incrciisc of the revenue; not at all 
about the means by which it was increased. The.v never imagined 
that the increase had arisim from an.y thing except increased severity; 
though <|uile the contrary was the case. I have now shaken off 
these revenue concerns, and have begun freel.y to express my opinion 
of tliem and of the whole system, of which they are the least excep¬ 
tionable parts; 1 have also ceased to pay the yearly sum of four 
thousand pounds sterling to the Company, for the exclusive privilege 
of flogging tarn hordes of the native's of Kamnad; and 1 have of¬ 
fended still more by saying, that the divers and diggers ou^jhl not to 
be flogged by their annual renter; therefore, as S(»on as tlie rents 
expired, the Gimpany asked me, “ By W'hat aut^<»rit.y are you at 
Ramnad V' —although, even at tliat moment, 1 had some thousand 
rupees'-wortli of chaya-root and of conch-sbells remaining in my .pps- 
.session, not delivered over to tlie pureliasers. 

When 1 arrive at M.tdnra and am led before the magistrate, I 
must ask of my jailor—“ Will you refer ino to any regulalivn of the 
government which renders It incumbent on rnc to have any specific 
authority, more than 1 actHall.y have, lo be in these (fislriets ?—Will 
you refer me to the rcgulaiiim of the government which describes 
what vouchers arc necessary ?—Will you refer me to the regulation 
of government, which inflicts arrcht, imprisonment, and marching 
through the country, on me, nu n-ly for having landed on this in¬ 
hospitable coasf, where I now aoi only because wind-bound and un¬ 
able to leave it?” • * 

Ever since the year ray lather, all his three sons, and several 
of his nephews, have been domiciliated at Calcutta, and sailing about 
India. In 1824, 1 sailed from the port of Trincomalo, in command 
of the British registered launch “The Patrick/’ of Ift trms; and, rxi 
arriving^bn the coast of Kamnad, 1 engaged with the gove[nnient of 
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Mndi^ for the Ramnad fishery, &c., and kept my boat trading along 
1ilecoas^^f Ramnad; as n^al, at this season, the boat is now at 
Attancurray. - 1 have sojourned at Attancurray, upwards of three 
years; but, last month, I sold the store*hoiise, bungalow, and other 
property there, with a view to sail, in the launch, for*Calcutta, on 
the loth of February neat, which is the earliest day the season will 
allow of sidling. If competent legislative authority has not prohibited 
a Ceylon trader from putting his foot on the Madras territory, then, 
it is clear, that I am illegally arrested; and, therefore, that I might 
have slain those who arrested me, and might also slay those who now 
illegally restrain ray liberty. 

Three years ago, when, as an entire stranger to the country and 
the people, 1 arrived at Ramnad, i certainly hod oomrounication with 
the police authorities; but this was the subject;—an offer was made 
mo, to supply me daily with fresh fish, for a very trifling conridera- 
tion, for[>erhaps less than the mere carriage of the dsh fnom the coast 
to the city, 1 readily closed with the offer: hut, then, ! was told that 
] must write to the police Amecna, requesting that he would allow 
my fish-inan to pass unmolested, and grant hhn a passport. I refused 
to apply for a passport for a native, as the law does not require any 
such thing; and I said to the fish contractorif any person dares 
molest you, tell me !” He regularly supplied me with fish for some 
weeks, even f<nr several months; indeed, during my absence on a 
journey, even one through Ceylon, the fish was regularly delivered 
to my order granted in favour of a native gentleman, my first land> 
lor^. In time, 1 discovered that the fish was taken from the fisher¬ 
men, in virtue of an order from the head Ameena of the police at 
Ramnad: and that, by means of the order to supply fish for my table, 
“ according to the custom of the country,” much more fish was taken 
from the fishermen than was supplied to me. The police order 
enabled the holder and his accomplices, of the police, daily to plunder 
as many fishermen as they could get hold of, all along the coast. 
They might well afford to supply me with half-a-dozen pounds 
weight of fish daily, at a cheap rate, when they stole half an hundred 
weight daily in my name. The police also sent to me cheap poultry, 
which, not wanting, I could scarcely force away; for they wanted 
the name of an "European to protect them in their robberies on the 
people: they would also have been glad to have supplied me with 
milk, butler, eggs, sheep, firewood, grass, and many other such 
articles of domestic consumption, tc^ther with coolies in order to 
liave had my name to purvey and press under—particularly as my 
own want; were limited to the actual consumption of myself and a 
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clerk or two. Certouily the oncers and servants employccj^n m 
department so profitable as the revenue ice of Madras^ wifulrj not 
vS|)cnd their time, and exert their powers, grotnitously, merely to^ 
accommodate a stranger. 


A SYNOPSIS of the whole of the EVIDENCE taken bfeforo tfw 
EAST INDIA COMMITTEE in relation to the 

ARimr OF INDIA. 

(^Cimtinueil fnm No. 44, page 47-) 

Augmentation and reduction of the Army by mhole Regimentr^ 
and alteration of Establishments affecting Rank. —443. The intro* 
duction of regimental promotion into the Company’s service, 
besides the inconvenience it has occasioned in regard to selec¬ 
tion for the stafi^ and the unequal demand for stafiT employ upon 
particular regiments, has been productive of a still more serious in¬ 
convenience in regard to alterations of establUlmicnt afifecting rank, 
or requiring on augmentation or reduction of establishment by whole 
regiments. Sir Robert Scut, in adverting to the former class of these 
difficulties, observes as follows :—“ Hitherto, when it has become 
necessary to augment the armies of India, by adding to the^urober 
of regiments at the several Presidenaes, the rule by which the 
officers have been taken from the old and promoted into the new 
regiments, or kept and promoted in their own, has either not been 
always the same, or it has at different times been very diflierenijy 
understood or applied ; anif great public as well as private inconve¬ 
nience has rt'peatedly been sustained by the measures which the 
Governiuents were afterwords compelled to adopt, with the view of 
correcting the irregtdaiities committed on these occasions. On a 
late occasion also, when a certain churtgc in the organization of the 
three armies, and an increase in the oompleniont of European officers 
took place, the promotions occasioned thereby were, in various 
instances, dissimilarly and un.satisfactorily effected. Whether this 
want of ttniforniity in so important a procedure has in every instance 
been produced Dy a want of suffi( lent clearness and precision in the 
regulations or instructions applicable to such mattei%, or from any 
other cause, I am not prepared to statoi^ but os jealousies and dis¬ 
content, and, in many cases, serious injustice to individuals have 
been, and, while it is suffered to remain uncorrected, will continue 
to be its inevitable consequences, 1 submit* that sonic just and 
uniform' system sliuuld be clearly laid down and published to the 
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army^ and the several Commandersoin-chicf ahd (jk)vemTnents abroari 
imperat^cly required to conform thereto.” 

444. But the (Jidicully of doing justice to the claims of the Com¬ 
pany’s officers, upon occasions even when the service has been bentv 
fited by an improved establishment or an augmeritarton by whole 
regiments, is trivial indeed, when compared with the serious public 
inconvcrfience which has resulted, since the introduction of regimental 
rise in 1790*, from die impediment which it has opposed to the reduc¬ 
tion of the #rmy by whole re^iiucnts. It is stated by three of the 
witnesses that no reduction by a whole regiment has Ixjcn in conse- 
qiK'ncn attempted since 1796*. This flifficulty, in the opinion of 
Colonel SbIuioik!, constitutes the principal defect in the sy.stcm of the 
Indian army. It arises, ns Sir J. Nicolls remarks, “ fr«bn the location 
of the ollicvjrs of the corps so nrtiured, .so ns to place them in other 
corps, without prejudice t(» tlicir brother officers.” 

446.—'Fhe mode in which the oflicersof a redticed regiment might 
Imj provided for, according to Sir Jasper Nicolls, would be to letive 
them in skeleton cor|JS, “ to supply staff vacancies.” Sir John 
Malcolm tltinks that when a temporary addition has been ro(|uired, 
it shouhl not liave been made by whole regiments, but by the forma¬ 
tion of “ what are termed extra battalions,” which “ are commanded 
by a captain of e.xperietico selected from the line, and have only 
two .staff, an adjiilant and (juartermaster. They are found (he says) 
to attain excellent discipline, and arc quite equal to all the duties 
that occur within our territories. In case of war or foreign service, 
tijey would no doubt require an additional number of liuropean 
offici'rs; but this could with facility be given them from corf)s in 
garrison. The reduction of such corps, which has lately taken place 
to a considerable extent at all the Presideno.es, is attended with 
none of the inconveniences before mentioned, and their maintenance 
is comparatively economical.’’ 

446*.—The rijturn in Appendix (A.), No. I, may be referred to in 
illiKstmtion of the preceding remarks. It will be seen by this, that 
the native tmofis of the thr.H* Presidences, in the year 1826, amounted 
altogether to 260,273 men, and that the establishment, as at present 
fixed, is reduced to 156,500 men, or by upwards of 100,000 men, 
without any rcHiiction of the number of regiments which had been 
raised, and which still form a burthen upon the Indian establishment, 
the only reduction of European commissioned officers which has 
taken place, in consequence of this large reduction in the number of 
Natives, amounting to no more than “two or three subalterns in 
each corps.” 
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447. The mode ill wfakdi C|donel('<;Seijiiond prt>(M>ses to uy^iate 
this serious defect in the system of thn(A)inpany's service, ijif'to 

a liberal and satisfactory comuiutod allowance for Uieir commissions 
to as many officers,upon a reduction of the establishment by whole 
regiments, ** as chose to take it, allowing the seniors of each rank 
the first choice ; the reduced officers,” they did not accept of the- 
C4»iiiiuuf(>d allowance, “ being allow’ctl to exchange with officers of 
<’orrcsponding rank in otlier regiments,” who might be so disposed. 
'File oiRci'rs being nearly of similar ages in the corresponding ranks, 
Colonel Salmomi does not apprehend that in any case a young man, 
by the priiposed nicihod of exchange, woyId be substituted for an 
old man. Cdlotiol Salimtnd is also of opitiion that the arrangement 
v i>ul<lnotbe atlcmdcd with great additional expense, because all 
tlic expenses of a regiment not wanfi'd for the service Avould thereby 
Ik' saved, ami t!ie outlay incurred in buying »»ir ns many Kitropean 
coniinissumed officers as are etjuul to the number required to bo ro- 
iliiced, be thereby more than repaid in a sliort cinirse of time. 

44H.—Independently, liowever, ef the difficulty above sbUed to a 
rcdm lion bv whole reginienls, it may be observed, that tile system 
of the (,'om|«iny'’s service would l\urdly admit of such reduction, 
even if the officers rose in »>ne line, tlieir existing allowances, cspe« 
cially in the lower ranks, lieiiig represenud as not more thap suffi¬ 
cient for their maintenance; a fact which is of itself .sufficient to acr 
count for the non-intfoduction into the Company’s .service of half- 
pa}^, ** as it is undeitstoud in the King’s service.” Sir John Malcolm 
.slate.s, that lie recollects only one in.slance of any considerable rcdiig- 
tion, which took jvlace immediately after his arrival at IMadras, and 
ctm.se.'pieiitly b(jfore the introdm tion of regimental promofton. He 
states, that on this occiision the reduction V was attended with Ute 
greatest distress to the liuropean officers, who were, as far as he re¬ 
collects, reduced to their mere oubM.stenee, and allowed to go where 
they chose, while the men were wholly di.sljanded.” 

449.—^Sir T. Pritzler remarks, that “ additional companies to regi¬ 
ments will always be found the best aiigmentiition in ease of war, as 
they w'ould do for garri.son duty, and thereby prevent recruits from 
being sent on service, who only tend to ml the hospitals; and 
*when the service is ovpr, the augi.icnlat^jion would suoir be absorbed 
in the corps by filling the vacancies occasitmed by service.” 

460.—‘In another of tlie replie.s to the Bom^d's circular the difficul¬ 
ties in the way of a reduction by whole regiments are stated and 
illustrated, and an opinion expressed, that they are conipleUdy 
obviattwl fey Colonel Salmtmd’s plan above referred t<». 
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4hi.^^PKflough Regutcai<Ak^^^i^*gelnev9^ Sif Ja^r Nicoll*r 
states officers, after a reilidantii^of tba years hi India, are allowed 
a furlough for three years, with the privilege of the pay of thei^ 
rank; but he dues not think that one officer out of ten, as a subaltern*, 
has availed himself of the of absence, from baing unable to 
»lncct the expense, and profiabty, at length, having obtained some 
regimental or staff appointment Many officers who have suffered 
from ill health will make any sacrifice in preference to returning to 
India, but in general they are very glad to get back. 

452. *—Major-general Sir Thomas Reyndl has corroborated the 
above testimony. He doubts the effect of the furlough regulation 
to be to induce officers tq>. save money with a view to their eventual 
retirement when they have served twenty-two years. 

453. —Lieutenant-Colonel J. W, ilitchison states, that the limitatioif 
regarding furlough is generally confined to the absence of four 
officers per regiment; but in some there are more, in others less; it 
depends chiefly on sickness The Ck)urt’s orders are, that all officers 
who require furlough on account of sickness be allowed to come 
home. 

454—^In the Appendix will be found a statement of the rates of 
furlough pay os they existed in JiSl3 and at jtresent, and a return of 
the number of officers in receipt of furlough pay, with the amount of 
chaige in each year, from IfOB to the present time. It may be re¬ 
marked, however, that furlough operates as a great saving to the 
Company, every officer on furlough losing at least two*thirds of his 
Indian allowances. 

455. —Captain Balmiun is of opinioh that some check should be 
made to “ihe frequency of furlough. 

456. —Major Wilson thinks that officers should be encouraged to 
acquire information in foreign countries. 

457. —^In another of the replies to tht- Hoard^s circular, the indul¬ 

gence of furlough is considered of importance, from its tending to 
keep alive the connexion between the European officer and his native 
country, the feeling of which might be weakened, if the offiem* had 
not the option of visiting this country on the pay of his rank, before 
he had served a sufficient time in the country to entitle him to retire 
on full pay. * . 

468 .—Retiring Regulation. — Major-general Sir Jasper Nicolis 
.stides, that after officers have served sixteen or eighteen years in 
India they generally prefer completing the term which entitles them 
to full pay in preference to seelcing furlough, but it depends much 
upon the situation the officer holds, and upon his general health. 
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459.—Major-m^eaeral Thoiwis Reynell coripbomtady^ «vi. 

«lence (Nos. 136>7^ 4i ^U|tol^r of officers h^vo avwled 

themselves of the re^ag re^latio ^; certainljr not so many as re~* 
main to serve. 

4d0.—Cjploncl Salmond has not &und the retired pay list to in¬ 
crease much of late years; not so jvuM^ as when it was first estab> 
lishod. He accounts for the circumst^es by stating tha^ advantages 
had of late years been cemferred upon the service which formerly had 
not existed; and the service becoming more valuable, officers were 
naturally less willing to relinquish it. 

461.—He should calculate that the niimber of cadets who returned 
home to eiyoy their pensions might be one in twenty. His observa¬ 
tion regarding the retired half-pay did hot aj^ly to Bengal alone, 
but to India in general. 

46S.—The amount of the retired half-pay was, in round numbers 
(ending April 1831), 115,7981. 

463.—IJeutenant-coloiiel Maync is of opinion that inducements 
should be held out for a greeter number of retirements. 

* 464.—Major Nutt dwells on the importance and advantage of a 
retiring fund. 

465. —Colonel Pennington thinks that improved retiring pensions 
are required. 

466. —Sir H. Worsley is an advocate for a retiring paynn propor¬ 
tion to length of service. 

467. —Captain Grant DuflT thinks that the retiring allowances are 

on too low a scale, and that the retiring fund omung the officers 
should be supported by thq Directors. a 

468. —Sir T. Pritzler is of opinion that “ all officei^ who have 
served twenty-two years are entitled to the same retiring pension, 
whatever rank they may have attained.^^ * 

469. —Lieutenant-colonel Colebrooke thinks that pensions should 
'be g^ven to European officers and soldiers in proportion to their 

length of service. 

470. —In the Appendix will be found a statement of the retiring 

allowances of European commissumed oflkersin 1813 and at present, 
and a return of the number of retired officers in the receipt of full 
and half-pay, with the amount of chaige in each year from 1796 to 
the present time, • * * 

471 . —The following are the number of European commissioned 
officers who retired from the service in each year, and at each Presi¬ 
dency, and in India, from 1813 to 1830, according to the Table in 
Appendix (A.), No. 66. 

Matt HuUa and CM. Mag. voL. viii So 45, August 
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472.—III till* fullowiiisj Talilo till’ nMiri’iniJiiis aiv cmilmsU’d 
with (ht! iipfHMiUiiu’nts of cadets, made twenty-two years preredin, 
that of tile .> ear el'retirement. Tlii; retirements are ohtaini’d froni 
the precudinjf ’J'alile. and tlie appointmenis IVom the .second of the 
Table.'*, j’iveil under (he head of “ (’a.suaUies and Appoindiiont.s." 
In the ihiiil column the rate per cent, of retiivimjnl.s, contrasted with 
the api»oini'nents twenty-! wo M’ars back, is stated. V>'hen an otKcor 
has rompletid twenty-two years of actual service in India, he i.s 
entitled to retire oirbie full pay of his rank, and the liable has ac- 
cordiiifjly lieeii constructed to show whelhi'r there is any and what pro¬ 
portion observable between the number of appointments and retire- 
nieifls at the interval above stated;— 


*> 

APVOINTMENTS. 

• 

BI!TinEMF,NTS, 

After an iutcrral of 23 Vears. 

Per-cent age 
of 

RctiroTricnt. 

I7«fi . 


114 

■1 


12 

3fi-f412 

1797 . 


1.32 



41 

3i-oi;o 

1798 . 


408 



3.3 

8'0«8 

1790 . 


219 



36 

16-1.3.8 

1800 . 


474 



52 

10-970 

■ 1801 . 


43 



43 

100-000 

1802 . 


291 



48 

16-494 

1803 . 


492 


• » • • 


11-.58.3 

1804 . 


367 



52 

14-565 

1603 . 

• • • 

439 



68 

15-489 

1806 . 


3 to 



52 

15-294 

1807 . 


281 


- • • • • 

73 

26 690 

1808 . 


263 



88 

33-460 

From 1706 to 

1801 . 

1,390 


to 1823 . 

247 

17-769 

__ 1802 to 

1808 . 

8,463 

— 1824 to 1830 , 

240 

17-864 

—. 1796 to 

180C . 

3,853 

— 1818 to 1830 . 

687 

17-830 
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473.—Officers, however, havio^r the privilege of a furloi?^h to 
England of three years, after a service of ten years in India, inan.y 
•ivail themselves of this privilege previously to retirement, which 
postpones tlieir privilege of retiring on the pay of tlieir rank to a ser> 
vice of t\vent)^-fivc years. Accordingly, the following calculation is 
meant to provide for the case of officers sf> circum-stanccd:— 


APPOINTHCNTS. 

RETIREMENT.^, 

Twenty-five Yours afterwards. 

Pcr-centngo 

of 

Retirenicnls. 

From 1796 to ftlOO . 1,347 

Prom 1821 to 182.1 . 

236 

17*520 

— 1801 to 180.^ . 1,022 

— 1826 to 18.30 . 

335 

20653 

— 1796 to I80.i . 2,969 

■— 1821 to 1830 

571 

19*232 


474. —According to these data, the average number of appoint^ 
ments, from 170G to 1813, being at the rate of 343 annually, the 
nttirements in the years, from 18.31 to 1835, would average 43 at a 
ixjr-centage of 17-83. If the period of twenty-five years be taken, 
the per-centage from the Table being 19*333, the average number 
of retirements in the years, from 1834 to 1838, would be 46. But 
these numbers are evidently too low, as they fall considerably^ below 
the average of the actual nHirements for several y^ars pa.st, which in 
the years from 1834 to 1830 amount to 63 annually. 

475. —The per-centage of retirements from among the European 
commissioned officers, from 1813 to 1830, being 1*63, and die prew 
sent authorized establishment of European commissioned officers 
being 4,130, the average number of retirements annually would, ac¬ 
cording to this method of calculation, amount to sixty; but the fol¬ 
lowing considerations seem to show that this average is likely to vary 
in a series of years, being sometimes above and sometimes below 
that amount. 

476. —The average number of appointments per annum to keep 
up the present authorized establishment being 309, wl^en the existing 
supernumeraries riiali have been absorbed, and the appointments, 
from 1796 to 1806, averaging anneally 303, the retirements in the 
years, from 1818 to 1838, when these officers completed their twenty- 
two years of service, must be expected to be considerably in cxce.ss 
of what will take place in the succeeding ten years, the appointments 
affecting which, namely, from 1807 to 1818, averaging no more than 
139 annually. Again, in the years 1819 to 1638, the iippointments 
average annually 366, and consc^iuently the retirements that will 
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take^ace, in the years, frn^Ti 1841 to 18S0, may be expected to be 
cunsidcnibly in excess of sixty annually, when the retired list will 
probably have attained its maximum, if the establishment of Euro¬ 
pean commissioned officers should not intermediately ha\'e been in- 
creaslbd. 

477.—The variation, therefore, between the result obtained from 
the ascertained per-centage on appointments, and the pcr-cenlagc of 
retirements, contrasted with the establishment of European com¬ 
missioned officers, seems to be attributable to the number of ap¬ 
pointments affecting retirements being considerably in excess of the 
actual number of casiiaities, occasioned by the large augmentations 
which have intenneiliately been made since 179<>» while the number 
of retirements arc not as largo ns they would have been if the esta¬ 
blishment had been as large in 1796 as it is at jwesent. In corrobo¬ 
ration of this remark, it may be-ob served that the average number of 
appointments, from 1796 to 1813, is 243; while the casualties on the 
present authorised establishment do not exceed 209 annually, on an 
average. From 1796 to 1811, the average of appointments annually 
is 211; from 1796 to 1823, it is 237; and from 1796 to 1628, it is 
258; which shows that during the whole period up to 1850, a larger 
number of appointments affecting retirements up to that time have 
been nia'lc, than wdll be brought into operation in succeeding years- 

478 . —A few f;icts or suggestions in relation to the European 
officers, not comprehended under the preceding heads, will conclude , 
what the witnesses have stated in regard to this important branch of 
tfee Indian military establishment. 

479 . —0/f-rccAonings.—The officers, on succeeding to a regiment, 
participate in the profits of a fund, denominated the off-reckoning 
fund, which is forme<l from the surplus of the off-reckonings of the 
European and Native tnmps of the different branches of service be¬ 
longing to the Company at the three I'residencies. The funds of 
the three Presidencies arc thus joined, for general and equal division 
among the colonels of regiments. Lieutenant-colonel Watson states, 
that ** the Hengal Presidency furnishes a greater surplus sum for 
dividend than the others proportionably.” Colonel Leighton states, 
that when the regiments were divided in 1824, a colonel-com¬ 
mandant was* given to each battalion, and vhich is now called a 
regimeiit: and by the regulatbns of the Company it is ordered, that 
an officer promoted, and who would have obtained off-reckonings on 
the old establishment, prior to 1826, should receive the old esta¬ 
blished allowance for two battalions; and that officers who succeed 
to off-reckonings subsequently, should only get the short or half 
atiuwaiice.” 
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—In the Appendix will be found a statement of the rQifcs of 
ofT-reckonings at each Presidency, as ttiey existed in and at 
present, and also the value of an off-reckoning share in each year, 
from 1813 to the present time ; with the number of colonels in re¬ 
ceipt of full find half cliares of off-rcckonings, and of those who have 
not yet come into the receipt of a half-share, with the sum paid as 
compensation to officers who succeeded to off-rcckonings* between 
182-1 and 1826, in each year, from that ])erio(l to the present time. 

481. —^Sir John Malcolm is of opinion that “ officers should serve 
a certain number-of years before they could be entitled to eiyoy 
the benefits of off-reckonings; this arrangement, however, to bo 
just, should fh a great degree be pro.spective, aflecting in its opera¬ 
tion none who had been more than six or seven years in the service.” 
ile adds again, “ Every individual, before lie became eligible” to 
the command of a regiment, “ should have served w ith credit for a 
certain period in the command of a corps, or in stations so high 
in the general staff, as to be deemed of equal importance as that 
charge.” 

482. —He thinks that colonels should be ** allowed to command 
their regiments when they had no general charge.” 

483 —In another of the replies to the Board’s circular, the regu¬ 
lation is considered impolitic, which prevents a colonel in receipt of 
<jfl-reckonings from drawing the command-money of his rhgiment, 
from its discouraginf^ many good officers of that rank from re¬ 
maining in India, which they probably would do if they could 
receive command-money and off-reckonings at the,same time; and 
by this means there would be a larger proportion of senior office's 
of the Company’s service present with corps, and entitb^d to ex¬ 
ercise the higher commands on field service than there are at 
present.” * 

Military Funds.--^** There are funds at all the Presidencies of 
India calk'd military funds, which are maintained by .subscriptions on 
the part of the officer^, and by contributions from the Cttinpuny. From 
those funds, and the orphan fund in Bengal, and from Lord Clive'.s 
fund, the widows of officers and their children are provided for. Lord 
Clive’s fund has long since been worn out, principal and interest, so 
that the charges upon it are in fact charges upon the Company. 
With regard to the Aiilitary fimo'j, the direct aid of the Company is 
5,123L per annum; but the funds profit, principally by an indirect 
aid, in the shape of a high rate of interest on their balances, and on an 
advantageous rale of exchange on their remittances to England.” 
Mr. Melvin calculates “ the total advantages to the funds in those 
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varioikj inodes,*'at 17,091/. a year, “ including the direct‘contribu¬ 
tion of 54332 . Those funds are not managed by the ComjMiny, but 
by trustees appointed on the part of ofHcers.'’ 

485. In the Ap^iendix will be found a statement of the rates of 
pensions payable from Lc»rd Clive’s fund, as they stotuS in 1813 and 
at present; and also a return of the number of oHicers and soldiers, 
and their widows, in receipt of pensions from Lord Clive’s fund, with 
tile aggregate amount of charge in each year, from 1813 to the present 
time. 

486. —Captain Maean describes “ the comparative .situation of 
officers in India w'ith that of civilians,” as being “ infinitely inferior 
ill every respect; in power, in confidence of the government, in 
allowances and emoliiments, and in relative rank or precedence in 
society.” In illustration of this remark, he states that “ an officer 
commanding a corps has to pay the sum of twenty rupees a month 
from government to the Culwal, before two witnesses. A civilian 
has the disbursement of thousands, without such unjust or degrading 
suspicion.” 

487. —Lieutenant-colonel Baker recommends that officers should 
be compensated for the loss of bungalows when a station is 
abandoned. 

488. —^Sir John Malcolm docs not think it desirable that any 
share oAhe ordinary civil situations of government should be given 
to military men but he advocates the c.xisting practice of their 
having “ equal pretensions with other branches of the service to 
political situations in India.” Lieutenant-colonel Watson concurs in 
(Ins opinion, adding that “ political and military functions are more 
analogous to each other, as far as relates to Asiatic courts and Eastern 
•liplomacy.” 

489. —Sir John Malcolm, in another place, remarks as follows 

” In various situations, civil and political, vvhich military men have 
been called upon by emergencies to fill during the last forty years of 
wars and revolutions, they ha\e rendered the greatest services to the 
government and their country,” 

490. —“ In the political line their claim, when recommended by 
.superior qualifications, has been long recognized; ^nd it would be 
the worst of pqlicy to narrow selection to stations, on the fulfilment 
of the duties of which peace or war may depend.” 

491. —Sir T. Pritzler remarks, that ** the employment of military 
men generally in civil situaiions must be injurious to the army;” but 
lie admits, indeed, (hat ” military men only are fit persons to be cm- 
jdoyt'd at some of the ii.itiic courlb.*’ 
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*19^2.—tjeiitcnaiit-ttiloiifl llnlu*r aiid^ LieiitcimuNcolonel Mayitc 
('Dii.sidor Uie eutpUtyitientof iiiilitiirv men in civil silualiont^is uhjee- 
(loniil)le. 

■193.—Colonel John Munro ami Sir 11. Worsley, on the other 
hand, rct]:itrd*the empioyinoiit of odieerai in political ijituations ami on 
tht“ civil slaff as desirable. 

494. —Colonel Salmond remarks, that “ the qiialiflcatiuiui of many 
military men for political, and even for judicial and revenue duties, 
I annot be doubted: experience ha.s settled that point. As residents 
at native courts they are peculiarly acce]>table and useful.^' 

495. —Colonel Sidinond lias j^iven a return of the number of olli- 
\ers in civil ^>m{»loyment at the three Presidencies, amounting allo- 

ether to ‘218, 

496. —Major Wilson tiiinks it :n!vis»ible to employ mililary men on 
extraordinary (K;casions, su<‘h as the ac^jnisitioii of new territory, t&c., 
except in die [lolitical do})arlnient, where their services are always 
useful. 

497-—Captain Diilf is of the same opinion. 

498. —Captain Page remarks, that the natives are more disjxised to 
yield a eheirful obedience to mililary men than they would to 
rivilian.s. 

499. —The enqiloyment of military men in civil situations, is, in 
initihcr of the re{>lie.s, considered benelicial. 

0 ( To hf n iiliiiucd.J 

PORENSIC SKETCHES—THE CALCUTTA EAR. 

MK. PEAKSON, TIIH \1)\OCATE-flENEIlAL. 

The Bar, in its relation to the general body of clients, bears an 
analogy, although perhaps imperfect, yet neft iiicon.siderable, to that 
which obtains in a body of representatives towards thtur constituents. 
If “pawtw et circaisis'^* be all that the constituents demand, tlie re¬ 
presentative will not be stimulated to procure for tht:m the nolder 
rights of citizens; arnl, conse<[uently, though he may possess, he will 
not pul forth the higher and lol’licr faculties of his nature. 

In the same manrutr the proth aonnl character of the bar will take 
its tone, and derive its leading f •aturei* from the frame and con.stim- 
lion of the society irf whose splieie and in wlmiie behlilf the cxertimis 
of its members are employed. In a society wherein the habits of dn* 
imople are essentially and viruh ntly litigioii i, their projamsides in¬ 
variably crafty and over-reaching, tlieir status, if nut now enslaved, 
m many res|>ects degraded—rejrardless of forensic (ruth and recog- 
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nizing^crjury, in many instances even as a virtucy-~d«spising, as be 
needs ni^st, the general character of the client; such contempt is 
easily transferred to the cause he undertakes, and hence the advocate, 
not deriving from his exertions that self-satisfaction and selAapproval 
which indignilied litigation is superior to all pecuniary remuneration, 
naturally enough looks merely to the fee marked upon the back of 
his brief, and apportions, according to that standard, the measure of 
his exertions and the warmth of his zeal. Fame and reputation—at 
least fame and reputation of a high order—do not constitute part, and 
the most essential part of his reward, lie is aware that the admiration 
of the client for his talents, abilities, and exertions, is measured solely 
by the calculation of how far that talent may be made ^rviccable to 
his advantage; the client’s estimate of the value of all talent and all 
nccoiTiplishments being rated merely at what they will fetch. As he 
cannot reward his advocate w’ith the meed of honour and reputation, 
t’:« ad vocate very natural ly demands that he shall remunerate him in the 
best way that he can do so, and he is regardful that this remuneration 
be ample, not so much from a thirst of gain os from a political con¬ 
sideration of the character of his client, who, taking money to be the 
only estimate of value, whetlier of goods or chattels, learning, know¬ 
ledge, or abilities, the advocate would sink in his estimation in pro¬ 
fessional value were he to bestow his talents at a low fee. A Roman 
patron, were he Scccvolaor Cicero himself, would be long ere he got 
a second retainer whre he to hold his first brief gratuitously. This, 
w'e apprehend, constitutes one and the chief of those various causes 
which trace out the line of demarcation, prominently and strongly, 
between the professional character as it exists in India, and in 
^England. ’i 

Admirers, as we are in common with every liberal mind, of the 
energetic and highly honourable character of an honest ami en¬ 
lightened advocate, and most sincerely believing that the elements 
of that character exist in their highest periection in the bar of this 
country, it is, nevertheless, evident that there exists not that high in¬ 
ducement lure to the cxerci.9e of those finer and more exalting quali¬ 
ties which constitute the perfection of the forensic character. The 
members of the profession find themselves in a cliniate,and country, of 
the evils of whiq^ they are the more peculiarly susceptible from the 
circuumstance of coming here first, at a period of life at which they 
have had full opportunity to know and appreciate the superior ad¬ 
vantages and enjoyments of home. With habits, studies, and pur¬ 
suits greatly at variancq with those which they, for the first time, meet 
with here, they do not easily reconcile themseives to the change, nor 
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nssimitat^ conlially wilh aetatc of society, which, to thoir prpco;iceivcd 
notions, must appear limited and confined. Having lutl i|ere before 
him those objects of professional ambition with which every man has 
a right to look forward with hope that time and perseverance, and an 
ordinary sha^e of good fortune, may ultimately reward him, the am> 
l>ition of the profession is in this country narrowed, and confinctl to 
the prr>fitable exercise of an immediately lucrative employment of 
talents and of acquisitions fully adequate to that ultimate end, rather 
than a far prospective exertion of mental as[Mration6 after future 
honours and the higher distinctions of the profession. To this state 
of feeling contributes, in a great degree, the impolicy hitherto ncca- 
sioiiing the Ron-select ion from the Indian bar of judges to occupy va¬ 
cancies occurring on the Indian bench. We consider this impolitic 
and unjust, both to the prr>fession and the suitors of the court; inas¬ 
much as an advocate of some years' local experience and familiarity 
with the laws, habits, and customs of the country, must, of necessity, 
be better qualified for a judge than a lawyer fresh from England, and 
experienced only in the practice and customs of the English courts 
and English character. The ambition of the Indian bar points home- 
warr], and is here limited to the accumulation of wealth by their 
professional exertions, or by the being appointed to one of those 
lucrative offices attached to the mreanique of the court, which, com¬ 
paratively with those of a similar description at home, and indeed, it 
must be said, in refci^nce to the qualifIcAtions, ^vious education, 
and mental endowments requisite to their fulfilment, and the duties 
they embrace, are, or have been hitherto, very highly remunerated. 
How much talent, energy, ifnd knowledge, professional and general, 
have merged in the quiescence of one of the quasi sinecA*cs of the 
S^upreme Court! How much eloquence has become mute by merely 
changing a scat at the arc of a circle to one at the diameter! * 

These causes contribute, not to the stifling or destruction of all the 
higher and loftier sentiments of an English advocate, but to their refe¬ 
rence and non-application; or, to employ a legal expression, not inap¬ 
propriate to our subject, these causes operate to keep such sentiments 
in abeyance. Another cause affects, in a considerable degree, the experi¬ 
ence obtained bjbapractitioner in this country, which may be considered 
as analogous to the disadvantagci which the medicaUprofession like¬ 
wise labour imder. \fore confined in Oieir experience, and without 
that variety of subject-matter which the vast Reid of English litigation 
developes, they have not the same opportunity of anatomizing the 

* The officers of the Court sit on the side of the sdhii-rircular table opposite 
the bar, who sit round it. 
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human Y»in(i, ofviowini; it in, all its difTcreiit varbUes of operations, 
lionltliy or«(liseasc{i, with the infinity of motive arising out of the 
innumerable shades so variously exhibited in the humorous tempera¬ 
ment of Europeans, more especially Englishmen. This, together 
with a want of an e(|unlly enlai^ed association with ^ofessioiial 
(»rethrcn, forms an obstacle to an equal enlargement of professional 
vifcws by the reciprocal interchange of opinion. 

There are, )»owever, many and inconsiderable counterbalancing 
advantages derived from a practice of some years at the Indian bar, 
which tend to give, in some respects,a higher tone to the general cha¬ 
racter of the man, though they are not productive of the same pro¬ 
fessional excel letice in .some departments of practice, 'flic enlarge¬ 
ment and expansion of view obtained by travel, the necessary obser¬ 
vation of, and enquiry into, manners, laws, and chnrnctcrs of men, 
altogether different from tho.so which the routine of English practice 
t>pens out; the constantly addressing themselves to the bench, coni- 
|K)sed of men of learning and critical judgment, instead of juries, 
composed of men, unlearned and of unscriitinizing habits of mind; 
these, and a number of other causes, lend to expand and vary the 
mental horizon, and to enrich it with images and scenery which a 
changeless residence at home will not supply. 

We have thus endeavoured to take a just and impartial survey of 
the distinguishing joints of character, and the advantages and dis¬ 
advantages out of which those distinctions arise, which discriminate 
the professional character in India from that of England. We shall 
no^ty, in the same integrity of feeling, and with equally inq)artial 
^ pencil, proceed to such individual sketchfes, as taking ourspectatorial 
seat within^e court, upon a day in term of sittings, shall attract our 
attention most forcibly. 

Entering the Supreme Court, we perceive in front the three 
judges upon the bench, a semicircular toMe, covered with green 
cloth, round which are placed several chairs, to the number of 
twelve or fourteen. Whatever be the business proceeding in court, 
the observing eye of the f|H.'Ctator will be quickly attracted by tlie 
ujf^nmince of a gentleman who occupies the middle seal among 
about eleven or twelve other togali, “ of some fifty,sor by our lady^' 
but of whatever age, whose eye is bright, vigilant, and observant; 
and whose hernl, uninve.sted with the forensic decoration of a wig, ex- 
liibits to the craniologist, a study well worthy of his nicest attention. 
This is our Advocntc-Cenoral. 

Whctlier there be aa innatencss of ideas, originally impressed upon 
\hc mind at our birth, we will not here stop to investigate; but there 
IS, in the manner and habits of the present subject of our tontcmpla- 
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tiori,asoWHJthinR which appears in origiiialc out of an inmUcncss of the 
principles of the gcntlcinan, not the less apparent from acertaiii air 
of professional sternness, or even rn^gedness, which, ujnm certain 
occasions, over-^adnws his manner and countenance, and which is 
siunetimes nfbre particularly developed in a laugh, short and transient, 
scarcely exciting the gelaotic muscles, but rolling away as it were in 
the distance in a kind of rough gurgling murmur i- fauclbus^ upon 
occasion of a caustic piece of satire, or a biting jest. 

Cuming here, he has laid aside the exertion, not relinquished the 
possession, of the highest qualifications of the lawyer and the accom> 
pltshmcnls of the man. The learning of the scholar—ih& energy of 
the politicim^ ardent, yet dignified — the eloquence of the senator— 
strong and powerful in argument, yet bcaiitifitl with the decorations 
of an imagination, rich with the accumulated treasures gathered from 
the exhaustless mine of anti<juity; all these are amply, richly his;— 
but, ns %vc remarked above, in this hcmis{>herc they are in abeyaneCf 
and the lawyer only is called into action, in the less dignified ojicra- 
tions of sifting Ilihdoo perjury, or unravelling the conspirations of 
Hindoo fraud. 

But the auditor will lie most fortunate, if upon occasion of his visit 
to the Court, he find the Coinpany’.s Advocate, either engaged in on 
aildress to the jury upon a criminal prusecutiou of inagnititi^e or iin> 
fiortance, or in a reply to the arguments of an antagonist. The former. 
It is true, will not be tltogether free from the defects above adverted 
to, as afTecting those who having nut such constant opportunities or 
occasions for addressing, or, if* we may so term it, having intercoiKse 
with juries; that is to say, It will be liable to rise into an oration, 
and, ascending above the intellectual level of his auditoryf it will fall 
into the danger of exciting only admiration, where it ought to produce 
conviction also. Perhaps those professional qualifications which are 
the most conducive to success with juriis, arc not by any means those 
which lend the most to elevate the professional character; a skilful 
and dexterous application of arguments adapted to their habits and 
modes of thinking; a knowledge of, and careful respect of their pre¬ 
judices, and as itwerea kindof sSi;lf-identtflcatbn with the jury, which 
totally al^tractiug the speaker from all personal regards, makes the 
jury receive hw argujnents with ti<ut species of approval which arises, 
if we may so speak, from the “ one of wT principle of action, which 
seta the auditor in a proud e(]uality with the s^Hiaker, or in which, at 
least, merge those apprehensions which are excited sometimes by a 
powerful harangue, but ill understood, which iaapt (o awaken u kind 
of dogged determination not to be over-awed by a fine '•peeeh into a 
vordict. Were a jury, as they were by a retiicd Chief .lustlce of our 
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Indian tribunal alleged to i^e, a body resembling tbe Athenian 
dicasls, an pration of Demosthenes would be well adapted to win their 
verdict. As they are, we would rather look for a verdict from the skil¬ 
ful adroitness ofSir James Scarlett, than that philippic of the Athenian. 

That circumstance, however, which thus, in some medSure, proves 
a disadvantage to the advocate who is to solicit a verdict from a jury, 
tends in other respects to enlarge and quicken the higher reasoning 
faculties-the having, in fact, to address juries composed of the 
Judges (who, our readers are aware, sit in that capacity as well as 
Judges in civil cases)—men habitually engaged in the weighing of 
arguments and evidence, has necessarily a tendency to keep alive a 
more constant and vigilant exertion of the higher faculties of syste¬ 
matic reasoning and argumentation. 

But the occasions upon which the vast resources of Mr. P.’s capa¬ 
city shine fortli most conspiciously—occasions which constitute the 
grand criteria of real power—<ure those wherein he is called, upon the 
emergency of a poweiihl and well directed argiimentr—a chain of 
reasoning wliich, perhaps, has required and has entployed a long and 
diligent process of mental arrangement and preparation—to step 
forth at once and instanter to meet, combat, and subdue it. He is 
magnificent. There are many men of great acquirement and great 
talent, whose minds, to employ a commercial similitude, have large 
resources, and are possessed of stores amply sufficient to meet more 
than all ordinary demands; but then they require time to collect 
their assets, arrange their stores, and probably to borrow from the stores 
of otherssuch men on occasions of great and large demand, 
when argument and argument is poured in thick upon them, which 
must be answered in sterling and authentic coin—these men foil not 
for want of funds, but for the want of power readily to bring those 
funds into action and meet the demand at once 

Not so with Mr. Pearson. Let the danger be ever so pressing, 
sudden and emergent—let the demand be ever so large—like Sir 
W, Curtis, upon an ever memorable occasion,* he bares his brawny 
arms for the mighty purpose—^with one solitary twitching of the 
upper lip, and with one solitary sqiplication, sudden and quick, of 
his eye-glass to liis mouth, he deals forth the rich coinage of his brain, 
—sterling, solk^ golden coin, prompt end imn|ediate as called for, 
widwiit a momentary interval of hesitation or delay!—and then, like 
the worthy knight above recorded, pauses and looks round in triumph 

• lu the greet commercial {lanic of 1835, which occasioned a sudden and tremen- 
w**«*^'*” every bauh,tfor even Coutts and Co. downwards, it is said that Sir 
W. Curtis remained from the opening of his house till midnight, with hisMrttleeves 
tacki-d up to hit ettom, paying away gold as fast as the checks poured in. 
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as lie would say, “ Are you satisfied •** Are there any more V* He 
feels not the necessity of husbanding his stores—of eking out the 
argument, by doling his six>pences, to gain timefor mustering of his 
funds,—no, no; all is prompt, ready, nay, eager payment. What 
is most remarkable in the subject of our present sketch is, that he 
never takes notes—at least the outward visible memoranda, usually 
had recourse to as auxiliaries to memoryall is recorded, and by 
some peculiar process, arranged and ordered upon the unseen tablets 
of the mind. Now and then, indeed, he is observed to start from 
the backward recumbency of his apparently careless, regardless po¬ 
sition, and ^ratch, rather than write a hasty word or two—the cue 
perchance, rough and ungainly though it be, to a chain of argumen¬ 
tation, clear, lucid, and beautifulthen recurs he to his former atti¬ 
tude of outward indiflerence, and incontinently the tortoise-shell eye¬ 
glass is applied once and again—not to its appropriate organ, but 
pressed to the closed mouth, or slightly bitten between the upper 
and lower mandi^, 

Plutarch enummtes among the requisites usually deemed neces¬ 
sary to the formation of a great and happy man, the being born in a 
great and renowned city: however valuable such an advantage may 
be, we think it hardly equals that of being bom the son of an English 
country gentleman of a good family; such is the origin of our worthy 
Advocate General, and such is the station whicj)i^ we sincerely hope 
he will live long to fill in dignified repose, whether retiring from the 
bar or the bench. 

We have thus endeavoured to convey a sketch, albeit imperfiict, 
of our Advocate General, as he appears in court. As a ]^ublic man,. 
he will not be displeased to see himself publicly mentioned; os a gen¬ 
tleman, a scholar, and, though not an author,'yet himself a large con¬ 
tributor to the beauties of the press—he will not object that his por¬ 
trait should embellish a publication intended for the eye of the gen¬ 
tleman, the scholar, and the man of literature.—Orientaf Observer. 


THE COLONIES OF FRANCE. 

The iniquity of the Colonial Syetem of Modern Europe is 
equalled only by its folly^it is wholesale Slavery. Spain, 
Portugal, Holland, England, and France, have successively 
endeavoured to make uieir Colonies send them all their raw 
produce in exchange for all the manufactured goods they 
require. Spain and Portugal have, finally, lost their Colonies ! 
Hollai>d derives no advantage from this remnant of hers. 
England- lost North America—and has just paid twenty 
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million stcrlinjif for the permission of the slave owners to 
improve the condition of wK),(K)0 slaves; and has just jijraiiled 
a perpetual annuity of jfG^,000 a year to the Proprietory 
Governors of India! The Colojiics of France absorb the 
whole of their own local revenues, in their ovn internal 
expenditure ; and they require a far greater sum to be fur¬ 
nished by the mother country for defence. Washington, 
Ilayti, Mexico, Brazil, Java, and Bcncoolcn, arc the monu¬ 
ments of the system. 

77«« ColoMU't of France in 17^7, tfuiir retpeeUve popnlaiion and finances, mere as fidhu's 


Pori'LATlON 


CotONY 


Sniiit Dtuningo 

Martinique 

GuttdaJoupc 

Saint Lucie 

Tubogo 

Cayenne 

Senegal 

Isle of France 

Bourbon 



Free 

Slave 

Toliil 

■ _ 

While I 

OoUiuroil I 

Dlnck 


Taxes levied in the Colonies, 

ill Livres Tournois. 

..r 


Total I 81,500 I 16,000 (550,000 647,500 (9,000,000 



Tlie expenditure of the Marine department in the Colonies amounted to fifteen nullion 
livres Tuumois: but the cxn''nditure of the War department and of the otlier dejiartmenls o| 
the administration are not Icnowu. 


In the year 1827, the Colonial budgets stated the popula- 
tipn of the French Sugar Islands as follows:— 



Colony 


Martinique 

Guadaloupe 

Bourbon 


Free People 


_ Slaves 


White Coloured 



0,786 20,723 

6,705 34,232 

6,387 25,134 



79,819 246,183 


In the general accounts of 1830, the annual grant made 
by France to her Colonies, was iWportioned ai^ follows ;— 

Pay of Staff rad Troops . . fr. 2,710,700 


Expense assimilated to Pay 
Clothing of Troops . . , . 

Bamcks. 

Hospitals. 

Commissariat. 

Ordnance . » . 

Sundries . 

Bills (|ravn from Bourbon and Madagascar 


194,400 

2.38.500 
37,000 

1.113.100 

2.301.100 

484.500 
75,500 

673,000 


Ti'IaI, Fnmes 7,827,800 
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From 411686 official dooumeata it apjidtira that the defence 
of the CMoniea falls entirely on France, and that, exclusive 
of the na^l force» the military expenditure amounts to near 
eight miHidn of francs a year; besides which, France has to 
send out colter Colonies a million of francs a year, to meet 
the charge of internal administration; so that with the naval 
charge and home administration, we may safety conclude 
that the Coloni^ of France cost Annually to the Government 
of France the shm df one million pounds British sterling 
money per imnum. To this should be added what (hey cost 
the people of France, both at Home and in the Colonies^ 
here figures fail; it is easy indeed to set down the sum of 
21,111 francs, as the market price of the average number of 
Negroes to be executed in the year, for the purpose of 
quenching the flame of rebellion against the Colbnial syatem 
with their blood,—but is that the full value of the to 
their families, to their countrymen, and to the wi^d at 
large ? 


THE OUDE CASE. 

In the year 1794, Monofaur Doss and Seetul Bahoo, bankers of 
Calcutta, advanced 1,15A,70Q sicca rupees to Asoph-ud'Dovhdi, for 
the use of his goi^rnment, on the secU^y bonds, bearing int 
terest at 3d. per cent, per aftnunri The finances of tjie Nabob- 
Vizier wqrsf*nmed, chiefly by the overbearing rapacity of *the East 
India Comity, who forced him to pay to them an annual subsidy 
of fivemiilioa rupees a year. In 1796, the Company caused the 
vizier to pay offhb debts; the native creditors were paid but 18 per 
cent, while the European creditors received 36 per cent.; the Dosses 
refused 18 p«r cMit, therefore they were imt paid The Company 
occaskmally iaterfofed in their behalf, and recognized the claim of 
their subjeCU as a just and hcmourablo dbim on the state of Oude; 
after sev^ acts of interfereqee^for the {M^yipent of the debt due by 
Oude to the hanken ol^Gslcatta, % OoisiQSeny seized Upon one half 
of the territory of Oude, and apprQprists4 it entirely to their own 
use; they could not prevail tqion (he Sevenii^n to pay a debt due to 
a British subject,4mt they ccmld and ^ prevail upon him to cede to 
themselves the ^|f^of bis kmgdom; fNldenlbtedly, by this seimre 
the Company kse^hecame liable for {be whofo amount of the^recog« 
JSaei Imfia tmd Col. ilfag. VoL. viu, J$0. August, p * 
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nixed debt due to the' baidcere of Calcuttahowever, as iu many 
similar cases, when the territory was seised, then ihtx Gon^ny 
resisted the claim which it had advocated from the fiHtncr sovereign. 
The Company did not limit its sovereignly to one half ofi-the territory 
of Oude, but it set up and deposed viziers at pleastire it maintained 
ministers in place'by force; it interfered in every thing, and dictated 
ill every*; it removed the treasury to the house of the British Presi¬ 
dent ; in fact, the remainder of Oude was but a subordinate district 
of the Company’s Empirethe Company the Vizier, and 

dabbed him King-making up in dignity what they had robbed him 
of in territory and cash. At length the bankers advanced £^0,000 
to Mr. Prendergast, and he brought the case ever to England ; Loril 
Brougham was one of the counsel for the creditors, and, in 1813, ho 
advised them to petition against the renewal of the Company's 
Charter. In 18?2, the case was brought before the House of Com¬ 
mons; and was referred to a Committee of that House; but the 
termination of the session put an end to the enquiry, and prevented 
the Committee from offering an opinion os to the merits of the case. 
Mr. Prendergast himself got into Parliament several times, as a 
’•member of the House of Commons. In 1830, when the Tories 
were turned out of office. Lord Ellenborough was about to give the 
case a further consideration. 

^ At the close qf 1831, Mr. Prendergast solicited the attention of 
Mr. Grant to the case of his consdtaents, edntending that the loans 
of those unfortunate Creatures wCce originally made under virtual 
guarantee of the Cdmptiiy’s Government, and therefore had a 
special righl to the interference of the British Government with the 
King of Oude. On the IStfa of April, 1832, Mr. Grant stated to 
the Company, that he had reviewed all the proceeding^, ccsinected 
with this case, and that the result of the review which he had taken 
of the case, was a conviction in his mind, that the circumstances 
connected with the transactions of it, gave it so pCbuliar a chaiifacter, 
that it ought to be pressed the Government of for pay¬ 
ment ; the claim had been repitotfi^y recogiuzed by the authorities, 
both abroad and at home—by the cb'cmnsUmces under which the 
dkbts were contracted—by enicred into by Mr. 

eSherry^-^-and by the favouinb]|^|^^Sm;is expressed^ their behalf 
Lord Tekriunouth, and Loi^iWeUesley; yet nothing was done to 
Aflfil the expectations which h^'been most naturally excited in the 
minds of the unfortunate creipcttX. ^We ou^htnot to be deterred 
from using ocHr besCendeavomb to olMain justice, however tardy, for 
' the patsies who.«taiid to us in tWi^sSetibn of sdldectb and who Iwve 
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siutaiiidd a griaTcwa injurif., by the lengtli at time cbiring* which 
withcatAny'deAi.ii1% on thoirpart, it has been wHhbekl.. Hie tight 
and duty\>f int^tCsrehce on the part of ahy-comitry in behalf of iU 
own sabj<^, against independent states, are established by'national 
hm, and r^ognized in the practice of all nations, and particularly 
of Great Britain. Such right and duty ore surely not impaired by 
the oiroumstance that the wrong-doer happens, in this instance, to be 
a prince, depending for his throne entirely on our support. Our in- 
terpotitfon Vith the King of Oude, in order to obtain the Settlement 
of this'claim, should be direct and formal; the Governor-Oenelal in 
Council shimld be dirked to lose no time in addressing to the King 
of Oude a letter to that purport, arid h»s lordririp shodkl be Meshed 
to instruct the Resident to take an early opporturiify of delivm^ing 
that letter to the King, and of verbally explaining to his Majesty* 
the grounds on which the British government have felt foemseltei 
constrained to press upon his serious attention, a claim which ought 
to have been discharged thirty years ago, and which the hgents of 
the parties have not erased to prosecute to the utmost extent of 
their power, both in India and in this country. The rate and amount 
of interest should, of course, be settled according to the law and 
usages of the country in which the debt wte contracted. The 
mode and details of payment must be matter of negociatioi> between 
the King of Oude and tlie Supreme Government,^ f have to request 
that you will prepare the draft of a desfMUch to the Governor-Gene¬ 
ral in Council, containing instructions of the tenor above stated. 

On the 9th of May, 1832, the Company refdied:—The procetd- 
htgs which fu^ now pending in parliament on the claims of Mr. 
Hodges wnd of Mr. Hutchinson, and the communication which the 
Court have recently received respecting thb claims of Messrs. W. 
PMmer and Co., and those of the Lucknow bankers, appear to the 
Court to be of toch a nature, as to make it their indispensable duty 
to endeavour to convey to you, and throagh you to the rest of his 
Majesty's ministers, the conviction which the Court entertain of thb 
pernicious tendency of the principle involved iii all those proceed¬ 
ings and comanfoicatiohis. If the Lucknow bankm'S is 

to*lfe talton you purj^kMeMf shouKjlh bO^’what can the Court say 

Hnrry 9^ or to (Hose of Colonel 
Pridi, Major Captain Bdwitfdl, many others, on whose 

behalf the British Government, whmr ^ra^Hed, has refused to lend 
itS'gOod offices wHh dm Vizier; or liSV^ill it be possible to resist the' 
mnltitade of! dOnrinant dainis, not (^de, but upon othet' 

known to the part of l^uropeMis 
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andabo of natives, who areiequidly entitled to oonsideration with 
the LuduiQw bankers ? It is clear to the Court, that if the authority 
flf the Government were to be employed in the one case., it woidd 
be immediately asked, and could not be refused, in otheit); and that 
demands would arise which it would ruin our allies to mdeti In short. 
Sir, the Court would do you injustice, if they permitted themselves 
to diink that you had any adequate idea of the mischief that would 
result from the adoption of the course which you reccmimeod.” 

Mr, Grant immediately replied, expressing his entire dissent, in 
•very respect, from the view which the Company took of this claim, 
and of the ri^t mode of dealing with it, conceiving that die effect of 
this interposition, in behalf of Justice, can tend only to inspire confi¬ 
dence in die rectitude and protecting vigilance of our government; 
and he felt himself obliged, by a sense of duty, to renew the recom- 
mendsUion conveyed to the Court in his letter of the 13th of April. 
He said, ** it is necessary, however, to advert more particularly than 
I did in that letter, to the question of interest. On this point, I think 
that our interference ought not to be carried to the extent of the 
whole demand. If, on the one hand, the claimants are justified in 
urging that the accumulation has been occasioned by the arbitrary 
refusal of Saadut Ali, and his successors, to pay the debt, the King 
of Oude jnay, on the other hand, plead that, as the interference of 
the British Governn^ent would at any time have effected the payment, 
it is, in fact, to the withholding, or, to speak ihore properly, to the 
withdrawing of such interference, that the accumulation is mainly to 
boc^scribed. Under these circumstances, the amount of interest to 
be allowed appears a fair subject of * compromise; and it will 
probadily Be found, that the most equitable principle for both |)aities 
will be, to fix a moderate and reasonable rate of simple intercirt fimr 
the whole period. Such a compromise, while it would diminMi die 
pressure on his Majesty, would not overlook the unmerited injmry and 
iiyustice inflicted on the bankers, depriving them fi>r so many 
years of the use of their capital,” 

‘ On the same day, Mr. Villiem i^ireeted the Court to prepare and 
aubcnit to the Board, with the least practicable delay, the draft of an 
UMUtiotion to the Governor-Genefid^la. ^Council, ml the 

claims, in.erder that no timaa^yhelost intho traiumisnonof an 
iukbuctioo to the Local Govenunif^ on this long pending question. 

Cto die, 13th December, 4i#>odiately after the ever to be 
lamented dsath of Mr. Villiers,td]» Court having omitted to franm 
and Uansmit • ihspatsh, relative to ihe clums on Oude, conformable 
^ to ^uintioB, the Board themsMves prefiared ordeiaoit the suhiect, 
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and sen a dispatch, to be forwarded by the Court of Directors, to.the 
Ck>vet:nn-^eneral in Council, in the usual form. This ilraft said, 
** it is in^mbent on us to use our utmost eflbrts to retrieve the 
present cAimants from the unfortunate situation in which Utey are 
placed. Under a strong conviction that this is a valid claim against 
the King of Oude, we are of opinion that the 8eUleroent*of it diould 
no longer be delayed. You will, accordingly, lose no time in 
communicating to the King our sentiments on this subject, and 
strongly urging on him the importance of an immediate and eifectual 
adjustment, as due to his own honour, no less than to the interests of 
justice ancT to the wishes of the British Government. The present 
claimants are entitled to the same terms as those which were acooided 


by Asoph-ud'Dowlah to the European creditors in 1796, and for 
which Munseram, their agent at the time, contended* together with 
such additional compensation, in consideration of the lapse of tinie 
which has since intervened, and for which they certainly are not 
responsible, as may appear to you fair and equitaUe.’* 

On the 1st of March, 1833, the Court remonstrated with the 
Board, against sending out the disimtch in December. The time and 
attention of the Board, were so completely engaged by die measures 
relating to India and China, which were before parliamfunt, that it 
was not possible to give to the Court's remonstrance the deliberate 
and uninterrupted examination due to h; however, on the tennina- 
tion of the session, the Commissioners lost no time in taking into 
consideration the statements and reasonings submitted by the Coiirt; 
the result was, that the Commissioners saw no reason whatsoever to 
depart iOrpm die courae directed in Decmnber; and they Vesired diat 
the dispatch which was framed by the Board, diould be transmitted 
to India without further delay. 

Captain Joh^ Loch, die Chairman of the Ccmipany, had repeated 
verbal cmnihui^^ions upon this sulgect, with Mr. Grant, with a 
hope that die might be induced ather to withdraw the dispatch, 
nr gready to tlhdify.Hs contents; but, finding that the Board's 
deonkm was on^ the l&th January, 1834, he called the 


gttendoh cf dis^ COurt order-glaring* them to forward the 

rescdvedfllpMine eontrad^c&ititv^** Hud, 
the intarfetmee whi^ 
the Board reqsdres^iat die OomqMiiyfihpiid e»n^ with the King 


«f Oude, on the LimknflSr :>.lNi|i|;er8, is unjust in prin^itl 

ifKnnsktont laletiens subsiiMli^^^ween his Mi^y and'^ 
Ceni^ny^aiid^.l^^ most died^Smirt 

cannot consent, even ministerialiy^ 'il|i sic't upon the carders of the 
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Board, iuit4 compelled by law to do so” It was also r^lved^—^'Tliat 
the Cbjurman be audtorized to take counsel's opinion, whether it is 
imperative upon the Court now to sign the dispatch, as rolquired by 
the Board,*—or whether they may abstain from signing/ it, until a 
Court of Law shall, at the instance of the Board, decide that the 
Board's authority in the case must be obeyed.” 

On the next Court day a Director moved,—That a week’s notice 
should be given, of any intention to submit for signature, the dispatch, 
as„pr^rcd by the Board; but the question thereon being put, the 
some wos passed in the negative. At the request of Mr. Grant, 
the chairman and his deputy, Mr. Tucker waited upon hmi upon the 
morning of the 29th, when Mr. Grant adverted to the circumstance 
of the dispatch sent down by the Board, more than a year ago, not 
having yet be^n signed and forwarded to India; and expressed his 
deep regret, that he felt himself called upon to take a further step on 
that matter. In the course of the same day, tlie chairman stated to 
the Court, tliat, under the impression that such further step would be 
taken by Mr. Grant, before the next Wednesday, he would, on that 
4i^y, submit the dispatch in question for tlie signature of the Court. 

Two days after, that is on the 31st of January, 1834, the Assistant- 
Secretary of the Commissioners died an adidavit of the above pro¬ 
ceedings' in the Court of King’s Bench, and the Attorney-General 
moved for a rule nQi fur a mandamus again.st the Court of Directors, 
to compel tliem to transmit the dispatch to India, which rule to 
she^w cause was granted by the judges. On the morning of the 
5th of February, the rule was served upon the Cliairrnan of the 
Company,* who in the courser of the same day laid it before the 
Court of Directors; the 15th of April was given to shew cujse why a 
mandamus should not issue—<:omma.nding them to tre^mit the 
patch. The Chairman \\ ithdrew bis notice to lay the dispatch on the 
Uthle for signature; and it was resolved by the Court- 7 -^^ the. joint 
qpipion ef the Company's standiug counsel and Sir James Sculett 
position in which the Court are now placed by 
rjy^e which the Board have obtaii^ from the Court of King’s 
and whether J;here be not.j^fpun^ ippon whic^ this Coivt maj 
cause against that cir appeal,, to his Mq|estf..ui 
jBbwever, half a dozeii the stwdards in the direc- 
tiont.,it»^ up their minds, whatever,. Ae law was, that they would 
OOt^c^gn. tho ^hpatch; it is -said th^ they declared, that rather thap 
conform they woidd be ejected from, .^eir seats, be fined,, go tp 
prison,, end evep be hanged on a gallows, %tell, Marjoril^lcf} 
Wigram,'Thomhfil, Mills, and Ellice, entered the following pro- 
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testAdverting to the proceedings/which have already 
place relaftve to (lie claiira of the Lucknow bankers, we feel it 'tb ^ 
be our dnft to jdaee upon the records of Che Court the expresuon 
of our delemination not to affix our signatures, under any circum¬ 
stances, to the dispatch proposed by tlie Boaid of Gonimkisioners; 
because we afe impressed with the deepest conviction, that any 
attempt to enforce such claims by tlie direct interferentJe of the 
British Government, would be nothing short of an act of spolktion 
towards an ancient and prostrate all 3 '—that it would compromise 
the British character, and lead to conse<piences most detrimental 
to the continuance of our rule in India.” On. the same day, Mr. 
Tucker, of all people in the world, entered his long-winded protest 
(a very curious doniineNt, (juile cbarnctcristic of the despicable little 
animal), in every paragraph uf which he diews r# the chair in whii^ 
be sits, Just os if it formed an integral part of himself. Among 
other matter, he said,—-“1 fotel it my duty to declare, tliat it is impos¬ 
sible for me to comply with the nsquisition of the Board on tlus par¬ 
ticular occasion. I uni quite aware that I am called upon ,to act 
ministerially only in signing the dispatch of the Board; but there 
are cases where I cannot act even iiiinisterinlly. There are obliga¬ 
tions superior to that of yielding obedience to a mandamus—and 
there are acts which the law itself cannot command; ac^ which 
cannot be performed without a violation of those yrinclples on which 
all law is founded. Tlie Legislature can, no douCt, inve.stra public 
functionary w'itli large discretional powers, but these powers can 
never extend so far as to give a legal sanction to an act in itsglf 
illegal and criminal. The order which we are required to issue has 
for its object to enforce payment of a claim which has never been 
admitted or substantiated, which takes its origin some forty years 
ago; and which is understood (o amount, with interest, to more than a 
million sterling:—it is well known that it will be followed by other 
demands of the same kind, to an cnormotas amount—every means 
short of force were resorted to, in 1816, for the purpose of inducing 
the Nawaub to satisfy this particular clidtn. I am called upon 
to make a decided stand—ond 1 feel that it ought to be made at all 
hamrds. A(j|iuited as are the '^wers between the two departments 
—*what gives, or can give, weight end ialhji^ce to thb Court ? The 
knowledge, experietice, and political hUet^ity of its members— 
take away these and (he Board becomes ^supreme, l^e Court| by 
manUesting, on great cxxaisions, 6rm reiofittion, and a high spirit of' 
indipendence, will ri^ its own charaofor tmd ih^ire confidence anil 
respect Our servants, who have not always shewn a hocomhig 
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ueference to our authorityi and station, will leam to obi^ a power 
which is prepared calmly to resist that which it believes ti/be wrong, 
and steadily to enforce that which it feels to be rightand, acting 
l^S, our constituents, a^d the British public, and ^e peopto of 
India, will be satisded that the Court of Directors is, what it ought 
’ to be—an efficient organ of Administration, to whom the interests of 
a great empire may safely be confided.'* 

.What would be said if the Commissioners of Excise were to seek 
thus to set themselves above their superior Board—the LordsCommis> 
sioners of the Treasury; and if the Chairman of the Excise was to 
declare publicly, that ell their knowledge, experiences^ and policy, 
should be applied to wrest supremacy from the Crown ? The Di¬ 
rectors are by law equally subordinate to the Commissioners for the 
afiToirs of India ; yet they dare thus publicly to conspire against 
those powers which parliament has entrusted to the Crown. 

The Chairman well knows that it is the practice of the Company 
to order its military officers to siif^rt officers of the King of Oude in 
collecting the revenue, by means of lighted matches on the fingers 
of the cultivators, and other cruel tortures, and death. It is to be 
hoped that the officers of the Company's army will adopt the words 
in which the chairman protests agmnst the order of his superior, and 
that they will tell the Comjmny—“ There are cases where we cannot 
act even minikertally,*' and soTorth. 

The Jiexl time*the Court of Directors met, llVfr. Clarke added his 
protest; he said, ** whilst willing to give all possible weight to the 
distinguished talent and reputed honesty of purpose of Mr. Grant; 
T am reluctantly, but imperatively, led* solemnly to protest against 
being required to aiford my signature to a document so utterly ex¬ 
ceptionable, both ill principle and its probable consequefices, if 
enforced.” 

The next week, Messrs. Lock,Bayley, C'trrol, Alexander, Jenkins, 
end Shank, rigned a minute, by which they say“ A determination 
iij^n the part of a director not to affix his signature, under any cir- 
eiunetances, to such a draft, appears to be tantamount to a determi- 
QiJtoh to resist the operation of law ; which, if participated ki by a 
'Igi^ity of the directors, would stop the vdieels of thd Indkm govera- 
: and, if confined to a smaUer number, cannot save diana from 
4^hg whatever responsilnlity the Ciourt nuiy be considered to incur, 
so iQH^as they continue to be directors. We feel it never could 
ooMrit wi^ our sense of propriety to remain directors, after we had 
decided not to he parries in carrying on the affairs of the Ccanpsliy, 
under the system which the Legislature has prescribed; much less 
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should Ve consider htti^lves justified fn determining and in adviiiiig 
our coitiMues, to afaetain from dcjng what the law has imposed; fbr 
we cannok iinagihe any doctrine mmre fatal to every principle of 
governme\« than that a person filling a high and responsible station 
may judge few himself, whether or not he will pay oh^ienot to the 
laws enacted fi)r his guidance. If the legislative enactmepts regard¬ 
ing the Company are defective, it rests widi us to pobt out the de¬ 
fects, and with iNfirliameht to apply a suitable remedy; but, as long 
as the laws exist, we are bound tO obey them—this is our duty; and 
it is incumbent upon us faithfully to discharge it Neither can we 
allow that any responsibility attaches to the directors, for acts done 
by them, in obedience to the authority of the Boaid, when exercised 
in opposition to the protests of the Court. Sooner than be respon¬ 
sible for this draft, we would resign our seats; but no such respon¬ 
sibility exists. If we sign it, we do so ministerially, and because the 
law compels us; and, surel/, every director knows that he is required, 
in some cases to do what the Secret Committee is always required to 
do—to act merely ministerially in communicating to the Indian 
vernment’s orders and instructions for which the Board are exclusively 
responsible. That there may be circumstances of a public nature, 
which, although only affecting us ministerially, would induce us to 
decline any longer to act in the direction, we fully•admifX, If the 
Board, for example,^ were imposing upon the Court a system of 
governnment which appeared to us to involve the vital interests and 
stability of the Company, and the general character of its adminis¬ 
tration, we should not hesit|ite to relinquish out seats, and to expl&in 
to the proprietors our reasons for so doing; but that is not ^r present 
situation, A decision on the question of the claims of the Ludmow 
bankers has, unfortunately, been passed by the Board; and our 
utmost efforts to change it have been unavailing. We deeply and 
sincerely regret the course which the Board has takmi; but we feel 
that it would not become us, upon that solitary ground, to adopt the 
strong alternative of resignation, instead of placing our naines mi¬ 
nisterially, and underprot^t, to the despatch. The Court should.use 
every legal means in their power to pri^ent the transmission of this 
most <^JecUona!>le despatch; but, after Wving Jione so, they should 
dM^thelaw, and b^ Utat example, in othere the important 

doty of obedimice to tiimr legal orden.' Court cannot resist the 
authority of die Noard, further than thi law ^1 allow; and we 
should nbt object, accordingly, to s^ (he di^tch,' ministeridl^, 
under pvbtM, ptbvtded the emin^'^ounaef whom the Court lun 
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uuaiiiiiipudy resolved toconstilt, iditU advise that 90gi^Ondsof 
resistance remain. » , r 

On,the next Court-day, that is, on the 26Ui of February, 1834, 
Mr. ^Forbes delivered in a letter, as he found himself ii^n unsup¬ 
ported minority, stating the reasons which influenced his opinion, 
tha^ the claim is founded in justice; and that it is incumbent on the 
Comj^y to address its strongest representations to the King of 
Oude to eflect a settlement of it. After a concise; clear review 
of the facts of this case, and of tho principle of interference in k, he 
condudes, by saying,—“ let me add one word. It has been asked,— 
**Are we. ready to entertain the other claims contempor^eous with 
this?*' 1 answer, “Yes.” All such clmins as may be equally well 
authenticated. I feel, myself conscientiously hound to give my assent 
to the despatch proposed by the Board, and f am ready to annex my 
signature. I was unfortunately absent when tho Court came to the 
resection of not signing the despatch * until compelled by law 
but it will be in their rccolloctiun, tliat 1 took the earliest opportunity 
of expressing my dissent from that resolution.” 

Lord Grey's feeble ministry gave way to the wicked and corrupt 
opposition of Mr. Tucker j and, in the Peers, Lord Brougham said, 
that Mr. Grant had taken a step, which even his friends could not 
ddfend. •• 

But the most strange part of this case, is the rider to it: the 
conscientious Directors have resolved to depose the King of Oude, 
and to appropriate to themselves the remaining half of his kingdom. 


MflL*iTARY COURTS-MARTIAL IN INDIA. 

The accemnts pouring In upon us, in volumes, of the illegal 
interference and atrocious despotism uf the Madras public 
antbonties, in reference to the proceedings of that palladium 
oC ibe soldier's rights—Courts-martial, call upon us hi terms 
oi'^h loud appeal to enter upon the subject, that not a mo- 
i^nt dflin wc^ refrain from doing so. The case of Cploncd 
to which it will be remembered our attention was 
^wtod in ousdast, went so hifj^,a8 to involve, the character of 
eiriio the chief of the Madras^umf, Sir Robert 0*CiiUaghan$ 
tl^'v^jpase .to which in this instance our attention will be 
ditejeted, .will be found to involve that of the Otwemor oi 
the PfOsidiuicy himfielf! No lon^e can remain mute, no 
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pen idieAwlule instances of agitot 

the laws Vhich. hold society together^re put in practice; and. 
we take tms qpjportunity of boldly asserting, that, although 
India may Ve deprived, of the means of bringing the tyranni* 
cal condnct of her rulers before the tribunal of public (^intoU) 
(because denied the * Ul^y of the press/) yetna^ernvill any 
portion of her comxpunity want a champion to struggle in 
its cause, so long as to ufi shall belong that post, the func> 
tiobs of which we at present exercise* The gallantry, the 
resplendent acts of heroism by which the Madras portion of 
the Indian army so long has been distinguished 5 awaken in 
us, we may be allowed to say, a very peculiar degree of in¬ 
terest; and to its cause, at least, we shall ever be devoted 
with a fearless pen, and a heart of fire. On the sincerity of 
this assurance let it finally rely, while we at once givo. de¬ 
monstration of our zeal, by bringing forward the case to 
which we refer—a case, let it be added, which impeachi^s 
the honour of the party by whom it was instigated, and of 
Sir Frederick Adam, above all, to a point which would take 
more than the potency even of despotism to screen from 
general obloquy snd condemnation. ^ ^ 

Captain Sprye-—Deputy-judge Advocate of the district of 
Vizagapatam, during some mouths was employed by the Ma¬ 
dras authorities to act in the capacity of Public Prosecutor, in 
the cases of innumerable individuals, whom the Government 
had pronounced rebels. So long as the i^id;ence8 of ^ribu- 

nal over which he presided were in accordance with tho man¬ 
dates of the Government, so long. Captain Sprye wms 
loaded by. the^ Government with ev^'boark.^of favour and 
distinction, eventually comes the case of a fiunily^of^a 
Rajah.^. The Captain cannot convict^ because the evident 
m iimwBBcient to conviction; and rise, family of the Rajah 
eposeqi^riy are acquitted.^ The f^pi^nment, at this, take 
umbrage;. and yid(hout comni^V^ipti^t the aeaigmnettt of 
any motive, without offering or that jn exjdana- 

tion of the abruptoess of such a couipi, I'bipst Captain Sprye 
from Jua appointjment,. gave .(a.^Ideutenant 

Moore) call new Court-marri|l Rajah’s fandly 4 

and, in reply to Captain Sprye, who in the barest justice 4e- 
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inands*—Why he had been iro thrust out ? atate jr that no 
reply is necessary.** Now, ^thout referrii^ to aflbir of 
the Rajah, yet in what a predicament does not place the 
Madras Government, with regard to Captain Sprye alone ? 
Here is an officer on whom, the shortest period, previously, 
they had pubBcly lavished the highest favours, ejected viodendy 
from his post; and, without reason or eaiise assigned, tacitly 
loaded with disgrace, and consequently left as an object open 
to the reproach, or, at least, suspicion of the whole Army ! 
Was any thing more flagrant than this, ever enaated? unhe¬ 
sitatingly we assert, never!—^yet, this is the result of the 
want of free public discussiem. Sir Frederick Adam, no, 
nor Sir Robert O'Callaghan, would no more have dared to 
perpetrate such an act in the face of a Free Press, ffian they 
will relinquish their insolent career, not being in terror of it; 
but of this let them continue assured, that let the Court of 
Directors attempt to shield them as it may, yet that such 
atrocity will not be endured by a British public, when once 
we shall be enabled to bring it sufficiently before its atten¬ 
tion.^ addition to what we have related, Captain Sprye, in a 
state of extremp ill health was ordered to one of the unheal- 
ihiest districts* in India. A certificate from the Medical 
Officer of the regiment alone, inteiposed to prevent his pro¬ 
ceeding thither; and, in the meantipie, in answer to the Capr 
tain*s unremitting appeals for a specific accusation and public 
trial, he is hastily put under arrest; Court and place appointed 
$ot his trial—and, mark, on 8 charge, uot at the time drawn 
out but suhtequentljf concocted ! 

> For the present, we have only left ourselves space to 
'<<811000006 that tlie Court sat, ther accusatidn was actually 
bcongbt forward—and, in thefoCe of the whole wo4d let ft 
%eeald,Captain Sprye ishcquHtddl^lriumphianU^aC^fl^^ 
Mi^s^uitted in spite of the deepest tfdd intri^(^/fid<^qifted 
talent, leagued' t^h ^hrespohsible ^wel, '^iild 
tb lead to the overt|fl^ of its adversary—CSspUin 

; one ii^nce—we liiayeV thousand to relate to the 

eae^ pqrpodrtj Imi what a conm^tary is not this, on ihjc 
conduct of the Madras Government! 
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1ft ihe fof tkit Reewety of valuable$ lost in Tanks and Rivers, 

Happening ta lope « valuable diunofi4 ring when swimniiiig sotne 
yean aineef in a tauk in the Decean, I induced to employ a aet 
of diien ibr ita reoovQqr; not, I confess^ with much hopes of 
success, notwithstanding ihe confident tone in which I was assured 
they seldom or never lafled in their search. 1 was however most 
agreeably disappointed, for^ after seven hours* labour, the ring wm 
found. .As die mode iriiich they adopted for the recovery of the 
lost article, ^s new to me, and may prbbably be unknown to many 
of your readers, I venture to'fbrward the following brief sketch of 
their proceedings. The head of the set I employed, and who, 
eventually, was successful in his search, #as a celebrated diVer in that 
part of flHia. He wore a beautiful gold bangle on his right arnH» 
a present from the Peshwa Bajee Rao, for having recovered a vahiahle 
emerald from the Tapti river, which that prince bad dropped in 
crossing the stream. He assured me, that although a most laborious 
and sometimes painful trade, he had usually found it a lucrative occu> 
pation. I may add that 1 subsequently saw the srnne mode adopted, 
on various occasions, for the recovery of the nose ornaments, ear¬ 
rings, and other jewels lost by women when bathing oA the gkats of 
the great rivers and bunks in that part of the couAtry, and almost 
alirayth s wisuccess.—Their method is as follows:—set of divers 
consists of three persons, two of whom dive by turns, while the third 
sits on the adjoining bank. The two divers wade to the place pointed 
out, if within their depth, each carrying with him a circular flat bot¬ 
tomed wooden basin, with sloping sides, abouf seven inches deep and 
two and a half feet in diameter. With this 4be diver d^ends, and 
having scooped into it as much of the surface of the mud or sand as 
it will contain, ascends with the platter and sends it ashore, where its 
contents are carefully washed and examined by a third person. |f 
the w^er be not deep, when one man has stooped under watm*, he is 
k^ dmirn by his partner, placing one fot^ itpon his neck or rimulders, 
until the platter is filled, on whkdi a sigi^ is made, the foot is with¬ 
drawn, and the man rises to the aurfa^,, ^t whei\ the depth of 
water wQl not admit oC such arrangem«bt»|ie divef sinks a grapnel, 
or heavy stone from a canoe, and then descei^ by the rope. When 
he ascends the platter is lifted into the boat, and th^ examined. To 
^ way, they continue to work for botin, es»K diver descending in 
turn, until -diey have examined the whole sorfttce of the mud or sand 
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around the place pointed out and verj seldom fail of iucceps, if ordi¬ 
nary information be only afforded as to the near [which the 
article has tieen lost. They remm under water from on^o two and 
a-half minutes at a time—oft-times more, if the water beifleep. They 
adopt the some ^tem precisely, whether in still water or in a 
rufmini; stream ; only, tlmt in the latter* of course, their labour is 
more seterc—their success more precarious. Their remuiH^ion 
depends solely on success; the ordinary salary bein^ one-third the 
extricated value of the lost article, and which is divided in equal 
portions among the set.— Lieut. Taylor —Journal of the Azotic 
Somety for January. 


THE GOVERNORSHIP OF BOMBAY. 


On the oppointment of Sir F. Adam to succeed Mr. Lushington in 
the government of Madras, a loud outcry was made in thfllouse of 
Commotfs (and W'ith great propriety) for a reduction in the salary, 
which Was accordingly effected; but in the present appointment of 
Mr. Crant to a Governorship, the duties of w^hich are anything but 
onerous, we have heard nothing o£ a reduction, which, in common 
Justice, should be applied to the one appointment as to the other 
The wmk of retrenchment and reduction seems to be going on un¬ 
sparingly in india, by I^rd Bentinck; and why, therefore, should 
high situations, ai> they become vacant, not be subjected to the same 
rule, at so fitting an opportunity ? Is it that the new Governor is 
tlje Brother of the President of the Board of Control, and therefore 
exempt from the cuttings and pruninge to which all other Indian 
officials ale unhappily exposed ! > 

The following particulars of Mr. Robert Grants salaries and emcdo* 
tnettts,at Bombay, arc drawn from an account pimted by order of the 
House of Commons, on the 5th of lune, 1334; but tlm sums arc nnder- 
' 'stated, by reckoning the rupee at only two shilli^; for instance, we 
'l^lieve his own salary is fifteen llmasand pounds, net. 

{Salary of the Governor . . . , . ... . . £14,350 

of his 3 Private Secretaries. . . . ... . .* 1,400 

ISdbfy'^and allowances of his Suigeoii . . . . . . . 640 

. House establishment, 39 perscmn . . ^ . . . . 1,371' 

hi^di)dNu: Point House establiriiiheat, 98 persons .... 684 

Dapoolee-House establishment, 8 persons . . .... 148’ 

Govcrm^s Body Guard of 66 %blen-keepers and Footmen 802' 


t. 

Total of CSvil ^Maries for die Goyemor and hk 145 
personal attendants . . . 


} 


£ 18,196 
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. Scene tn tlie Jail. 

The Knt of the palaoes and gairden|i the use of the pkto, furni¬ 
ture, carriages, cattle, steaiheijp, yaclits,, boats, &c.; the attendance 
of the iwKtary body-guard, a chaplain, lascars, convicts, &c., are 
extras nowrought into such a vulgar thingasacash account. When¬ 
ever occaswn requires, the Post-o^e runners will convey oysters, 
bread, &c., a hundred miles or so, gratis; but, besides these dtrecl" 
pei|onal allowances ami enjoyments,.the Governor can subscribe, 
to dtarities, and he has a pension and stipend list to manage, which 
amounts to the snm of 219,124/. 10s. per annum..The total ci;^ 
establishments of Bombay cost, in salaries and aHowances alone, 
enormous sum of 969,821/. per annum. 

The es'ifbli.shment of steam packets is a good result of the *ap- 
pointment of the President’s brother to Bombay; and we look td the 
new Governor with renewed hopo; though hope-hai; so often been 
disappointed by new Governors, that we had almost resolved .n6 
longer fb expect much from any new administration. 

We merely attempt to state the value of the office to which Mr. 
R. Grant has been appointed, for we think the country ought to know 
It ; however, it is so mystified, that we cannot find exact data.' llie 
Governor will live in a style equal to the expenditure of more than 
.50,000/. a-year, and he will save 13,000/. a-year, and accumulate by 
interest, 10,000/. in his five years; so that, afiler having cost the 
country 325,000/., he may return, an honest man, with 75,090/. 


SCENE IN THE MIL; 

Lieut. Doleful toith hie AltOfney. > 

Lieut. Doleful .—I have shewn you the tolieuut of my debts, which, 
before I could think of defraying, was 3000 Rupees. It was now my 
determination ta set about fulfilling my promise of remitting to my 
Agents 50 Rufinds n month. My pay came in, which amountq^ to 


202 Rupees a nmnth. My Servants to ^ . 

. 60 

My ]^rd. Wine, &c. 

90 

My Horse 

16 

My Clothes» . . t 

30 

Military and Orphan Pund 

6 

v'; ' p 

. ' ‘f'. i, . 

203 

Here, then, was die full amount of .my receipts. : 

I was not able, 


as.you may readily suppose, to remit; ibe fifty. 1 now became trtdy 
• wretched^ A breach of promise on nqr part was the consequent, 





Scene in Jail. 

and I calculated what would the result if I did not make sc^ne kind 
of remittance to keep down a. df^ a'unning im at &gbfeea per 
cent, tl^ interest of which was' .4S 'llSnpee8 a month. In tip state of 
'great atnietj, I was advised by one of my friends to avairmyself as 
much as I possibly could of gcnn| out to dine, by courting the society 
'"of married families. The resource was far from being agreeable 
me. I depsted the man that would impose himself on the good 
nature and hospitality of others, and I determined rather to starve 
tjhan be guilty of such an alternative. My resolutions were soon 
upset; for I re<»iy6d a visit from Col. Bountiful, who with a warm^ 
heaitedness I shall never forget, informed me that he was the bosom 
friend of my fathei;, from w^om he had received many favours; and, 
with irresistible'entreaty, compelled me to reside with him. I did not 
fail now to comnt^]|ce upon my monthly remittances. An event oc¬ 
curred, however, which began to change -in a more astonishing degree 
the aspect of my future prospects. A ward of Col. B.*s took it into 
, her head to give me her heart in remuneration for stealing mine. 
Love is blind. Sir, and liasty; and therefore I did not consider 
the consequences of marrying whilst I was in debt Col. B., being 
an oflicer, had not a doit to give this lovely girl. It is sufficient 
to say that we were married notwithstanding, and so long as 1 had 
the honour of remaining in the same cantonment with Col, B., 
our expiftises ^ere not increased. Alas! ho4rever, Col. B. quitted 
the station, and ypar humble servant was driven now, with the ad¬ 
dition of his wife, on his own resources. What was to be done ? the 
knot was tied; besides, my lovely girl vowed that she would rather 
dis'.and endure want than leave her hi^band, to reside with her 
'guardian. ,^y remittances ceased; my debt accumulated and sub- 
)'sequently coming upon Half B^ttA, I was arrested, and brought to 
the residence in which we have now the honour to converse. 

iittomey.—There can be no question as tr? your claim to all the 
privileges the law can grant to an insolvent. The ruinous principles 
service in which you are employed, is unquestionably that of 
' iM^jti^g debt in the onset of en expensive military career. To 
of4m extraxd|;ant and thoughtless turn, inevitable ruin from 
be a consequence, and in cases of such debt, breach of 
^Hows, and with that breech of promise disregard of that 
:iliiblttiiertegrity whkdi exalts and n^esBienhofloiAabteand respected 
in soi^y. I do not mean to say 8u<^ has been the result in your 
service, but cmimnly there eilists a‘cause for such an effect, and it 
would be wke in this C^vernment to remove it. [Exeunt. 
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alcutta. brouglit before .counsel tbey'-t 

SUPR^E COURT, thought in fact tlwt the Court would jam 

Feb.Sl^Uh, 1834. the award. On the 86lh of* * 

Thomas Leabmouth vmtu Johm October 1831, Messrs. Tulloh and Co. ■ 
Moohb and James Coull. wrote, he believed it would be found, 

Mr. Clabke stated that the plaintiff in this letten—it was written in Ijio hand- 
this case was Thomas Learmouth, and writing of Mr. Moore. A new firm had 
that the defendants were John Moore lireviously constituted between 

and James Cnull. The plaint had been Messrs. Moore and Coull,UBd«the same 

filed on the 24th of December 1838, and name of Tulloh and Co. A doubt might 

stated that the defendants were respec- be raised as to whether Mr. Coull, cduld-^ 

lively British subjects. The aetion was be made answerable for the debts of Ina 

broughtto recover the sum of Rs. 47,.380- F^'decossors, but that would be set aaid% 
13for whichtheyallbwed.bynbillofparti- by Ids own admission, which would be^ 
culaTs,asetoffofHs.6431-10-l. TheAd- unanswerable. The following was tho' 
vocate-general opened the case. This action concluding paragraph of 4he letter to ; 
was brought for a sum of forty-seven tliou- which healludeil:—*'^The amount due on 
sand and odd ru]>ens, gmng credit however the award, calculated with interest up to' 
tutlieothcrparty for certain sums, between tlie.iOth of January neat is Sa Rs 1,128,81- 

five and six thousand rupees, which they 1^“7; end with reference to Mr. Dear- 

udmilted hating received, and any other mouth’s letter to us requiring the re- 

sums which the (lefendants eould prove niittance of £6000. through yo^ our Mr-' 

they hatl paid on the plaintiiTs oecoinit. Moore has only to state his willingness to 

The plaintilf, Mr. Thomas Learmouth, had ucet Mr. Learmouth’s wishes and your 

originally been a partner in the house of »wn on that jioint, by paying the sum ,re- 

Tulloh and Co., which in 1821 he, as well :|Uisito for the remittance in part payment 

as a Mr. Rowan Ronald, had quitted. af the award, and transferring the balance 

Their shares in the concern were given lue to a new account with onr present 

to different other persons, and amongst firm of Tulloh and Co,, for whicE a due 

others they were succeeded by Mr. Moore, acknowledgment will be given b^ua.” 

one of the defendants in the present ac- In consequebce of thie^letter a conversa¬ 
tion. Mr. Learmouth left in the hands tion afterwards took place between Mr. 

of the firm a considerable sum of money, Moore and one of the gentlemen, of the 

but in 1830 a dispute arising as to the house of Fergussqn and Co., and it waa 

}iaymcnt of the amount of it, Mr. Lear- then agreed that the sum which remained^ 
mouth brought an action against the th#n over should bo allowed to remain witfo 

{lartiiers in tliat Court. At tliattime Mr. the new firm, on certain terms; hutitwa# 

Moure was a partner;—in fact he was the thought more satisfactory that some agree- 

only surviving partnerof the firm that had ment should bo'gjven, in consequence of 

been esUblished in 1821. For some rea- which this letter was written. He need 

sou it was thought adviseable that the »ot trouble their Lordships with the de¬ 
case should be referred to arbitration; and tails, but would content himself with 

the arbitrators awarded that Rs. 106,473 reading the concluding paragraph. It ran< 

were due to Mr. Learmouth by Mr. thus—“I believe he,” meaning Mr.- 

Moore, as the surviving partner of the Learmouth, “ has not instructed you to 

firm established in 1821; calculating withdraw bit foods; and I therefore pr^ 

interest up to January 183fi, they awarded sume it would be d^ing only what he 

that there Would be’ then due by Mr. wishes to |wu» foe balance in the’boBiLl 

Moore, aaumof Rs. 1,12,861. The arbitra- of the pv^eut firm of Tulloh and Co., «t 

tors directed that the pafinent should be the usosA: interest', and tint it should be 

made in Jonnwry 1832,- and that was foeir fixed for a certain period, ^d be rentov- 

reason fw ealeulati^ tlw uibney that able foereMtW on six months notke.” 

would be due at that period. In October That lel^teit wm addressed by a partner of 

1831, applicatioti was made by Messrs, the then'firml^TutlijfhaDd Co. to Messrs. 

Pergusson and Co. foe attornies of Mr. Fergusioin Cfo., and dated the fid ^ 
Learmouth who was then in England, to Noveifthef 1881; agd in answer to it, on. 
the house of Ti^oh and Co. for certain the Ifith trf Mevpfiiber, came a letter 

accounts which wquld have Imen of im- which, after having answered the first 

portance if proceedings hadheen taken to I»rt8, condudedas follows—” We bag tp 

set aside foe award; bat when foe mat- say in reply to the last paragraphvif your 

tndHi. and Col. Mag, Voi, viu. No. 45, Q 
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lottur, that unless we ivreive (Vmtrary 
iiistructiong in the inoanthiie, ue slutli not 
nbjctit to your traiiHt'orriui; tlie balance to 
an account with your iirni, at the usual 
interest, on the day on which the award 
becomes payable." It would be shown 
that it hod been so transferred, by the ac- 
knowleds;meiit of one of the partners. On 
the .3d of January lh33, Messrs. Fergus- 
son and Co. wrote ter Messrs. TtilloU and 
Co. as follows Having lately leceive 
instructions from Mr. Leannouth to make 
him a furthor remittance of four or five 
thousand pounds, we slutU be obliged to 
you, with reference to the (oncludiiig 
paragraph of our letter of tlie lOtb of ]V<i- 
vembor 1831, to purclmse bills to that ex¬ 
tent, and fi'rward them to us for trans¬ 
mission to that gentlemati,—or furnish us 
with the means toconijily with liis wish." 
The reply to this letter was of great im¬ 
portance;—^not only was it a recognition 
from Mes“rs Tulloh and Co. of the money 
being transferred to the new firm, hut it 
was aotually written in the hand-writing 
of Mr. Coull, the new partner. It was 
in these terms :— " Wc have the pleasure 
to say in leply to your note of last even¬ 
ing, that wc shall follow up the arrange¬ 
ment entered into with you respecting 
Mr. Learmouth’s funds in our liands on 
the 31.st of January last, in due time 
and il^as sigix.'d “Tulloh andCo.— 
so their Lordship^ awonid perceive that 
there hod been a complete acknowledg¬ 
ment, a complete recognition. Notwith¬ 
standing this acknowledgment luiwcver,— 
fiotwitlLstanding that a regular notice of 
more than six months Imrl been given to 
pay up the money, no such money had 
been paicT; and Mr. Learmoutli was conse¬ 
quently under the necessity of bringing 
his ai'tinii in tliat f'ouit to recover it. He 
would make no further comment. It was 
for their Loidships to hear the evidence 
produced, and to find their verdict upon 
it.—John liivingston, .swoni: Mr. Moore 
and Mr. Couli weie carrying on business 
in October and November 1831, under 
the style of Tulloh and Co. I don’t know 
whetlior there were any other partners 
then. I believe Messrs. Moore and Coull 
commenced busino.ss together in May 
IBSS. They hod then another partner 
(Mr. Lmngston) wlio died in November 
1838. A't the time of his death there 
were no other partners that I am aware of 
than himself, Mr. Moore and Mr. Coull. 
Mr. liivingstop was my brother. I wa.s em¬ 
ployed in the house &nm May 1826 to 
May 1827- I believe Mr. William Rus¬ 
sell, who is since deceased, was admitted 
a paortnff in 1831< 1 believe he died in 


the beginning of 1832./Mr. William 
Fraser was admitted intoJpartnership on 
the 1st of July 1833, jyhuse were the 
nn'y j'artners admitted swsequent to Mr. 
Livingston’s dinith, to/the best of my 
knovt'iedge. I am int/Oiately acquainted 
with Mr, Moore and Mr. (hmll. The 
witness then proved the signatures of Mr. 
Moore to documents A 1» and D, and of 
Mr. Coull to C.—C!ross-ex.by Mr. Turton : 
Mr. Coull was admitted dining the life of 
iny brother. I hear that on his entrance into 
the firm there were ceitiiin liabilities for 
which he was iiot rcspon.silde ; but 1 do not 
know what those lialiilities weie. Mr. 
Leannouth was iu the habit of drawing 
money from the firm ; ^,ut 1 do not know 
whether Mr. Coull paid any pit of those 
sums or not. I am the nephew of Mr. 
Lciirinoutli. My brother vin^ also his 
nephew. My brother w.is in his uncle’s 
debt when he died, but 1 do not know on 
what account. I never heaid that he died 
gioatly indebted to the outgoing partners . 
but 1 believe be died in debt to Tulloh 
and Co., about two lakhs of rupce.s, I 
believe that this claim arises out of a sum 
of money left by my uncle in the house. 
I have heard from Mr. Moore tliat niy 
brother remonstrated with the piaintiif on 
the amount of the claims of the outgoing 
partners. 1 never heard the {ilaintifi' say 
that lie had no claim against Mr. Coull. 
I know that he originally proceeded 
against Mr. Moore alone. I believe Mr. 
Moore wa.s admitted wlien my uncle left 
the house. I do iipt know when he wa.s 
admitted. I believe Mr. Coull was not 
in^ny degree inteiested in the house till 
182.3. I never heard my uncle say that 
he uiidertouk, on leaving the firm, to put 
Mr, Moore anil hi$ partner in posr>es.sinn 
of good and available assets to tlie extent 
of its liabiiities>-He-ex.: Mr. Coull has 
acted as a pm tiier in the house since my 
arrival in 1826, I have also seen Mr. 
Moore act as partner from the time of my 
arrival. That signature [£] is in the writing 
of Mr. Coull.—J Gilmore, sworn : I was a 
partner in the house of Fergusson and Co., 
in 1831. Mr. Learmouth was tlien in 
England. 0 ur house acted as his attornies 
and agents. In* November 1831 we ad¬ 
dress^ Tulloh and Co. FB put into his 
hand.] This was received by Fergusson 
and Co., on the 26th October 1831. Be¬ 
fore that time Mr. Learmouth brought 
an action against Mr. Moore, which was 
dropped and submitted to arbitration. I 
believe Mr. Moore called on us in conse¬ 
quence. I believe the firm of Tulloh and 
Co. then consisted of Mr. Moore and Mr. 
Coull. A sum liad been awarded to Mr. 
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l.rarnioutli, Mr. Monr<‘ puidSOOOi. tu 
lift rmitted to Mr. Learmouth. Mr. 
Moore wished'Ws to transfer the balance 
In an account \'ith Tulloh and Co.; to 
w liich, after som^ conversation, wc agreed. 

subsequently Veceived a letter from 
Mr. M(X>re. [A put into the witnesses 
band.] We agreed to what he proposed 
in thatletter. That[C]was received on the 
12th Jan. 1833, at which time 1 believe Mr. 
Coull and Mr. Moore were the only part¬ 
ners. They were likewise the only part¬ 
ners in 1831. There was a consent to 
transfer given in writing. There was a 
sum of 47,000 and odd rupees left in 

their hands. The^uin of Rs. 47,381-13-7 
was transferred to* he account of Tulloh 
and Co.—Cross-ox.: The amount that re- 
maiued due was the balance of the award 
that was not jaiid.; 6000/. was paid. Au 
action svas brought against Mr. Monro 
only in 18.30. We made the claim upon 
TullohandCn., but Mr. Moore rc|)lied that 
he was the only person liable. Our jwo- 
ceedings were directed against Mr. 
Moore, as the surviving partner of that 
Ann that succeeded Mr. liearmnath on 
going out. I do not think tint Mr. Coull 
was a partner at the time that Mr. Lcar- 
mnuth went out. We never paid any 
sums of money to Mr. Moore or Mr. 
Coull on ai.'count of Mr. Learmouth, 
there was merely that transfer. The 
6000/, was paid by Mr. Moore alone; and 
we did not consider Mr. Cdbll at all 
liable for the amount of the award. The 
award was against Mr. Moore only, as the 
surviving member of the firm. I rather 
think the award is lost. It was for Mr. 
Moore to pay a certain sum of money, 
for Mr. Moore only. An account was 
opened with Tulloh and Co. for the ba¬ 
lance, at Mr. Moore’s request. The 
6000/. were paid before the award was 
due, to meet the convenience of Mr. 
Learmouth. We had no instructions 
from Mr.Learmouth respecting the balance. 
—Seebnarain Law, a writer in tho service 
of Messrs. Fergnsaon and Co. produced a 
letter-book, and proved that one of the 
entries, marked 6., No. I, was the copy 
of a letter despatch^ to Mr. Moore. The 
peon's book, with Mr. Moore’s initials, 
was also ponced to prove that it bad 
been received by tlie party to whom it 
was addres8ed.-^olttckchunder Ghose, 
writer to the same firm, produced another 
letter-book; and provM that one of Jihe 
entries muked I, No. 1, was the copy of 
another letter despatch^ by the firm to 
the same party .—«Mr. Gilmore recalled: In 
Feb. 1833, I had a conversation with Mr. 
Moore relative to this matter. I wished 


him to* remit 5000/., that Mr. Learmouth 
had written for, direct. 1 wished him to 
remit the surplus of the award. Our 
house was then in difficulties, and I did 
not wish the money to be jpaid to us. I 
requested him to remit it hunself, instead 
of remitting it through us. He said, as we 
were Mr. Learmouth’^g attomies, he 
thought he was bound to pays it to us. 
It has not been paid to us.-^ross-ex.: 
When we hod this conversation the under¬ 
standing was that Tulloh and Co. were to get 
6 mo.’s notice. The following documents 
were put in evidence. A was a letter from 
Mr. Moore to Messrs. Fergusson and Cu. 
dated 3d November, 1831, enclosing Mr. 
Learmoutfas’s accounts up to the 30th 
of April that year, and conoluding with 
the paragraph quoted by the Advocate- 
General ih bis opening speech. B was a 
letter, dated the 26th of October, 1831, 
from Messrs. Tulloh and Co. to Messrs. 
Fergu.s.son and Co. containing another 
passage quoted by the Advocate-General, 
expressing the readiness of Mr. Moore to 
remit the 6,0001. to Mr. Learmouth, and 
to tr.iiisfer the balance to a new account 
with tho firm as then constituted. G No. 
1, was the copy of a letter dated 16th 
November, 1831, addressed by Messrs. 
Fergusson and Co. to Mr. Moore, stating 
that unless they received contii|ry in¬ 
structions in the mean tiifle, they Should 
not object to the trdl)sfcr of the bahnee 
to an account with Tulloh and Co.the 
usual interest. C was a letter dated the 
4th Japuary, 1833, signed Tulloh and 
Co. and addressed to Fergusson and Cojf 
expressing their readiness to follow up 
the arrangement entered into igith them 
in the preceding January, respecting Mr. 
Learmouth’s fftnds in their (Tulloh and 
Co.’s) hands. I, No. 1, was the copy of 
a letter dated 3d January, 1833, addressed 
by Messrs. Fergusson and Co. to Messrs. 
Tulloh and Co., calling upon them to pur¬ 
chase bills to the amount of four or five 
thousand pounds for Mr. Learmouth, with 
reference to the concludii^ I»ragraph 
of their letter of the 16th of November, 
I >S31. E was an account headed ** Tho¬ 
mas Learmouth in account with Tulloh 
aiid Co.," signed "Tulloh and Co.,’’ 
br.mghtnpto the SOth^f April, 1831, 
and exhibiting , a balance of rupees 
1,60,478-7-1. Mr. Turton addressed 
the Court at great length for the defence; 
but the judgment will be quite sufficient 
for general information. Sfb John Franks, 
said that Mr. Moore appeared to be the 
only surviving partner of the house of 
Tulloh and Co. as constituted on the re¬ 
tirement of the plaintilT. The' original 
«2 
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contract survived in liim, and he a^jpeared 
to him to be the only [person liable. 
There seemed to have been a subsequent 
constitution of the house by the adoption 
of new {lartnera; hut he did not find 
that the contract that was made by the 
adndssiun of Mr. Coull made him liable 
to the original debts of the house. It 
was possible that an incoming partner 
might be made liable for the I'ornini debts 
of a hon.se, but if so it must be because 
of a contract betworn liim and the part¬ 
ners, and it must be a very special agree¬ 
ment between them to make him liable 
for demands for which others only were 
liable before; becausc'the old considera¬ 
tion of debt could not be Rupjmsed to ex¬ 
tend to the new partner, unless specifi¬ 
cally shown. In the present case Mr. 
Moore being liable on the original con¬ 
tract, there appeared to have been an 
action brought against him as the surviv¬ 
ing partner. The matter had been sub¬ 
sequently submitted to arbitration; and 
the arbitrators had given an awarilngainst 
Mr. Moore alone. No jiart of the con¬ 
sideration appimred to have been received 
by Mr. (loiill, which could have made 
him liable by law, for the original sum. 
The only question to decide was whether 
any thing had taken place subsequent to 
the awyrd to render Mr. Coull liable for 
that Air whiclbcoriginally Mr. Moore had 
been liable alone. vTlicre was nothing 
to make him so. There must be a new 
consideration to make him subject to that 
to which he was not liable originally. 
JHe took it therefore that Mr. Coull had 
not been originally liable; and that no¬ 
thing haij, subsequently occurred to make 
him so. He repeated that there must 
have been a very special agreement in¬ 
deed between the old ^Kirtiicrs and the 
new to make the latter answerable for 
the original debts of the former. Sir 
John Grant perfectly concurred with his 
learned brother. It was admitted on all 
hands that one of the two defendants 
was not connected with the sum due by 
the other to the plaintiff originally. ,4n 
account (£) had been put in, sigu^ Tut- 
loh and Co., and it hsd been proved that 
it had been signed by Mr. Coull, who 
wa» not otherwise liable for that sum, 
unless he thereby rendered himself so. 
He did not think that the mere circum¬ 
stance of the signature of Tnlloh and Co. 
being written by him would bind him to 
that for which he was not previously 
liable; but even if it wptild, it had been 
Buhsequently abandoned by the plaintiff's 
attornies by the action brought by them 
againat Mr. Moore alone; he there¬ 
fore thought it would only be puzaling 


the case to go further Ifbck. By the 
arbitrators’ award the deot was ascer¬ 
tained til be due by Mr. ]^ooren]oue,and 
t<j make the othiJr party also liable, they 
must go to something ttfat had happened 
since. He would thioiv every thing pre¬ 
ceding that award out of the question, 
niicl noiild go at once to Mr, Moore’s 
letter of the Stl of November, 1831. The 
first letter it iip|ieiire<l referred to a new 
ngreemetit, and in tliiit of the 3d of No¬ 
vember he said that he was willing to 
make the arrangement, presuming that 
it would be fmly what Mr. Learmouth 
would wish, to pbice the balance in the 
hands of Tulloh and Co. ut a certain in¬ 
terest. Now if those terms were ac¬ 
cepted by Messrs. Fergussnn and Co., no 
doubt it was part of the condition that 
the money should be placed in the hands 
of Messrs. Tnlloh and Co. and not re- 
movcable unless upon six months’ notice; 
for the conditions, if taken at all, must 
be taken together; and so the <lefcndants 
could not insist on the six months’ no¬ 
tice unless they admitted their Uabiltty, 
n<*r could the plaintiff insist upon their 
liability unlc.ss he admitted their right 
to the notice. But then let them see 
whether this agreement had evgr been 
carriefl into effect. The answer was on 
16th Nov. by Messrs. Fergusson and Co. 
not to Mossrs Tulloh and Co. but to Mr. 
Moore. It ran thus—“ IVe beg to say 
in reply to the last {raragraph of your 
letter that, unless we receive contrary 
instructions in the mean time, we shall 
not object to your transferring the balanee 
to 4 in account with your firm at the usual 
interest, on the day on which the award 
hoc<iincs payable.” There was nothing 
said in tlii.s it was true with regard to the 
six miuiths’ notice; but if th*»y accepted 
the offer, they must have accepted the 
whole. i'lUt what was the acceptation ? 
—“nelcss we receive contrary instruc¬ 
tions ,n the mean time.” It was condi¬ 
tional ; and to render it binding it must 
be shown that the condition had been 
fulfilled. It did not appear what was the 
result of this condition; and nothing waa 
done till the 3d of January, 1838, when 
Messrs. Fergussfin and Co. wrote a letter 
in which they referred to the letter of 

1831. It Vas quite clear that nothing 
had pasaed between 1831 and January 
1833. Mr. Coull’s answer of the 4th of 
January referred to the 31 st of January, 

1832. It said—“ We shall follow up 
the arrangement entered into with you 
respecting Mr. Learmouth’s funds in our 
hands on the Slat of January last, in due 
time.” That was that they would follow 
up the arrangement about the funds. 
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which funds sl^re in their hands on the 
3lst January.' There was no evidence 
of an agreement; but there waa evidence 
of a conditional acceptance of an Bgrce> 
meiit. It did noil appear however to him 
to be sufficient bind Mr. Coull, who 
did not appear to have received any con¬ 
sideration. Upon these grounds be 
foumlcd his opinion; and if the parties 
thought that the Court toolc a wrong 
view on u point of law, they of course 
had their remiKly. It appcarod to him 
that there was evidence of a conditional 
agreement, which did not appear ever 
to have been carried into effect. V^erdict 
for the defendants. 

Alarck 4th, 18^4.—In this case the 
Advocate-General moved for a rule to 
show cause why .a writ of ottat'hment 
should not issue against certain persons 
who had been subpcentHl to give evidence 
on the trial. He moved for this rule ttn 
an iiffidavit of Mr. Shaw, stating that 
they were material witnesses; and that 
they had not only been served with their 
sub{MPnas in the regular way, but that Mr. 
Shaw had on the Saturday preceding the 
trial sent a circular round to eiudi ofthen) 
informing them that the trial would come 
on the following Monday. This was 
a courtesy that Mr. Shaw was not bound 
to perform ; but they were hound to at¬ 
tend on their subjaenas. In the rnurse 
of the trial it was found nnces.sary to call 
them; but on looking round flu' Court 
they were not to be found. Mr. Shaw 
then applied to the counsel in the case, 
who objected to calling them at that 
stage of the trial, not wishing to inker- 
rupt the proceedings of the Court. At 
the conclusion of the case for the prose¬ 
cution thoy were called on their sub- 
puenas, but they did not answer the call. 
The affidavit further stated that they w'ere 
persons intimately connected with the de¬ 
fendants in the cause, one of them being a 
partner, and the other assistants in their 
employ; consequentlv, it was to be pre¬ 
sumed, that they were in some degree 
under the influence of the defendants, 
and that they might liave been prevented, 
bythen^Hirom attending to give evidence, 
be that as it might, it'was certain that 
every person subpoenaed attended the 
Court excepting those who Vere under 
the influence of the defendants ? Hero 
were these iiersons, under the influence 
of one party, absent, when suhpeenaed to 
give evidence by the other. The evidence 
they had been ex|>ected to give was of 
importance; and, if it had not been, the 
present applicatbn might not, perhaps, 
have been made, One of them was a 


partner^n the defendants' Arm, another 
was a book-keeper,—persons liaving ac¬ 
cess to the bo^s; and, in calling to 
mind the proceedbgs' of the late triali 
their Lordshisps would readily perceive 
how important their evidence would have 
been to show whether or not the transfer 
had actually token place. They had 
given notice to the defendants produce 
their books; and thinking it possible that 
they might not comply, they had sub- 
pennaed their servants to give oral testi¬ 
mony on the subject.- They had ntd 
attended as required, and under those 
circumstances he moved their Lordships 
for a rule to show rause why an attach¬ 
ment should not issue against them. 
Rule to show cause granted. 

INSOLVENTS’ COURT. 
3rareh 8, 1834. 

In the MATTEa OP James Cullen 
ANf) OTHERS. —J amcs Cullen examined 
by Mr. Clnrkc—t received a letter en- 
rlosing a jiower of attorney, the letter 
dated August 2, 1832, from Sir Charles 
Blunt, relative to the estate of Sir Alex. 
Si'ton; it enclosed a power of attorney 
and an extract of an order of the Mastor 
of the Rolls. 1 received this letter on the 
Slat Dec. 1832. In consequence, about 
the 22d of December, wo received 19,000 
rujiocK at the Troosury, that had Imen long 
over due. We receivqd^ this £ am in 
virtue of the po'R|r of attorney. I 
believe the power was to the individual 
partners of the house as members of it, 
I believe the power of attorney is in the 
Treasury. I cannot recollect whethtyf 
there was any specific direction in the 
]K)W(!r of attorney. 1 have the letter I 
rereiied from Sir Charles Blufft. 1 will 
put in enpies of the letter from him, the 
power of attorney, and the extract of the 
order of the Master of the Rolls. We 
did not write to Sir Charles Blunt in 
May, 1833, but did in May, 1832. We 
acknowledged the receipt of his letter in 
January, 1833. I am satisfied we wrote 
in May, 1832. We have a copy of the 
letter of January, 1833. I will put in a 
copy of it. This is it. We afterwards 
received in June, 1833, 3700 rupees, in 
virtue of that pow»from the Treasury 
I do not recollectapplying to the Treasury 
in May, 1833, to have this sum in ad¬ 
vance. I do not remember Mr. Brown 
doing so. At that time there was an ar¬ 
rangement for anticipation of payments 
from the Treasury as an accommodation, 
but I do not reei^ectanyastothis sum— 
It was for the accommodation of the pub¬ 
lic. We did spply for some payments in 
advance. I am not aware of fhe Treasury 
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refuiiing to pay a sum in advance ac¬ 
count of the inper being that property. 
In June, 1833, we were not in the habit 
of refusing payment of all demands made 
on us. We had not positively refused to 
permit our creditors to withdraw their 
balances in June, 1833; but we had en¬ 
tered into negociations with several parties 
who were desirous to do so. In June, 
1833, we hurl not refused to nwke pay¬ 
ments. 1 cannot charge myself with any 
positive refusal to pay demands against 
us—that were fair and proper demands. 
We had a system of fixed balances. It 
was for deposits of money to tiie credit 
of parties for a fixed time, generally with 
astipulation for a previous notice of with¬ 
drawal. This notice was generally three 
months. I mean three months before the 
end of the commercial year—the com¬ 
mercial year ends April 30—three months 
before the 30th April. If the notice 
were not given, it was not on 30th April. 
We had received notices for April, 1833, 
hut they were not insisted on. Negotia¬ 
tion had produced other arrangements. 

1 do not remember any case where pav- 
ment was insisted on, in which we did 
not partially ^my—or ))artieB not negoti¬ 
ated with, to their satisfuction-T-by 
partial iwymcnts or other arrangements 
to their satisfaction. 1 was satisfied in 
June, 1C33, tjg^t by the forbearance of 
my creditors, 1 t^uld^avoid filing my fie- 
tition in this Cinirt.^ When we received 
the 37,000 rtipees we certainly had it 
entered in the book, as usual iu such 
transactions. I do not recollect giving 
afiy directions to have this sum entered in 
any particular manner. The entries will 
appew byamr books. We keep n cash 
book distinct from our regular journal. 
It is impossible for me to say when 
posted to the ledger. The lodger is 
considerably in arrear of the current day. 
1 do not know—I am not aware of any 
entry in our books as to this sum subse¬ 
quent to our insolvency. We wrote to Sir 
Charles Blunt subsequent to J mie, 1833— 
we wrote to him in January, 1834 I 
can produce a copy of that lette;, it shall 
he put in with the others—it was of a 
date subsequent to our insolvency. I 
think that was the only letter we wrote to 
him after June,il8S3. I did not know 
that Mr .Blunt was attorney for Sir Charles 
Blunt prior to his application to us last 
January. I mean prior to the letter of 
2d January. Sometime ago we had. 1 
had, personally, communications with him 
relative to this account; hut I always 
understood ho came ns a friend of the 
jKirties. I believe he is ibe brotlior of 


SirCharlesBI unt. 1 do not^iiow that he 
is the brother of Lady .Setdn. I dkl not 
know until Mr. Blunt’s application in the 
end of December, 1833, that Lady Setnn 
hod agents in Calcutta. ' I never made 
uuy endeavour to find who were the 
agents in India of Sir ’Charles Blunt or 
Lady Seton. I never asked nor made 
the enquiry of Mr. Blunt. 1 had not 
seen him for 12 months, he was at the 
Cape. I do not know when he returned. 
The first communication 1 hod personally 
with him was in January 3d or 4th, the 
first communication was by letter through 
Messrs. Cockerell and Company, of 31st 
December or 1st January last. We had 
received no notice wl.dtcvcr from Sir 
Cltarles Blunt or I^ly Seton, who were 
their agents in India. We had received 
no comiminicatinn from England to com¬ 
municate with any person in India pre¬ 
vious, except the letter of 2d August, 
1832. 1 considered that I was authorised 
on tlie part of Sir Charles Blunt to ex¬ 
ercise my judgment ns to the investment 
of the funds of the estate of Sir Alexander 
Seton in conjunetiun with the agents of 
I.ady Seton, I did not consider it ne¬ 
cessary to receive any further ptwer from 
Sir Charles Blunt on his port to enable 
me to invest the funds in real securities. 
We put the 37,000 rupees received in* 
June to the credit of the account as a 
cash balance. There was no specific 
application! of it, it was received and 
went to the current business of the 
housh, like other cash received. I can¬ 
not distinguish it now from the other 
monies in the house. At that time 1 was 
aware our credit was impaired, like that 
of other establishments in Calcutta; but. 
I by no means considered that the ex¬ 
istence of our business was precarious. 

1 could have placed the money aiiart with¬ 
out mixing it with the other funds of the 
house. 1 could luive placed it in either 
the Biiigal or Union Bank, but it would 
liave borne no interest; 1 might have in¬ 
vested it in Company's paper. The 
19,000 rupees I placed in Company’s 
paper, sometime before I had received 
7,000 rupees,—prior sometinie|b> the 
receipt of the 19,000 belonging to the 
same estate—that 7,000 I also placed in 
Company’s paper. When the 7,000 was 
received we had no instructions, but con¬ 
sidered thorn not applicable to that sum, 
as it was due at the Treasury before the 
date of the order of the Master of the 
Rolls. Wc considered the order to ap¬ 
ply to any sums becoming due subse¬ 
quent to the receipt of the instructions. 
VVe considered the 37,000 as coming 
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within our in^rui'tir>us. We cousidcrwl 
that we were by them pn»hibited invest¬ 
ing the 37,000 except in real securities, 
<’r otherwise than as so instructed. In 
the ordinary course of our hiisine-ss, it 
WHS entered as cash balance. The 
7.000 and 19,000 in Company’s paper 
must appear as the funds of Lady Seton. 
Our assignee is prepared to deliver it 
up oil production of proper authorities to 
the agents of Sir Charles lllnnt and Lady 
Seton. We have regularly rendered ac¬ 
counts current to Sir Charles Blunt. 
The last in January, IS34, suhseriuent to 
our insolvency, niatle up to the date of 
filing our petition. Ri>hert Brown ex¬ 
amined by Mr. CRrke—I have heard all 
the questions you liav'e ])ut to Mr. (hillen, 
and his answers. Those nnswers are 
correct to the best of iiiy kiiowled/'C, 
as far as that knowledge extends. It 
would appear that the 19,00(1 rupees 
was received by me as a member of the 
house. I eaimot speak from actual recol¬ 
lection. It was invested. I believe, inimedi- 
idi*l\ in tVunpany’x papiT. as socni us j-aper 
could be found. I cannot speak r>xai;t1v as 
to dales. - 

SirM.MMiY. 

MfeUnj^ut (k: Ktchange—hnuifniile So- 
rirties. —A iiunibiT of the Shareholdiws 
iiaviiiK addressed a requisition to the IJi- 
ret-tors of the Laudable Societies, calliiu’ 
upon them lo eonvene a meeting for the 
purpose of considering the be‘W course to 
he adopted in the present state of the .So¬ 
cieties, a inecliri '4 was culled by them at 
the Kxchange Knoins, yeslerdiy, for the 
special purpose of taking into considera¬ 
tion the adoption of some temjiorsry ar- 
rangeni<*nl which should be satisfactory lo 
all parties to provide against the diilicul- 
ties in which Shareholders are ut jircsent 
placed reganling the payment of their 
subscriptions, due, before the Ist proxi¬ 
mo. On the motion of Mr. Molloy, Mr. 
<!ockerell was called to the ch:.ir. Mr. 
Dickens opposed the n.niitnation on the 
ground, tliat, if conciliation were to be 
the object of the meeting, it would be 
more rmdily attained by the appointmetit 
of a p^^n who had taken no p rl in (he 
contesnnat had lately<aken place. Mr. 
Cocicerell was |ierfectly willing to resign 
the chair to which he hud nn4 been calle't 
by any wish of his own. His only object 
in consenting to take the chair had been 
that of conciliation, and he liail not hud 
the slightest inlentionof advocating either 
one side or the other. lie had himself, 
at first, declined, on the visry ground ad¬ 
vanced by Mr. Dickens, and had only 
been induced to take it at the request of 
one of the gentlemen who -had signed 


the requisition for the purpose of conci¬ 
liation. Mr. Dolihs proposed Mr. Reid, 
who had not taken any part in the prt'vi- 
ous contest, and Mr. Clarke, in order to 
set the example of conciliation, seconded 
the motion. Mr. Dickens, after a few 
preliminary remarks, proposed the follow¬ 
ing resolution, which was seconded by 
Mr. Dobbs;— 

" That during the current ntonth, the 
Shareholders of the,7th and 13th Laudable 
Swicties be permitted to i>ay in the 
amount of premiums due from them to 
the Union Bank, and tliat the Bank be 
requested to open an account with the 
Laudable Societies, for the purpose of 
receiving such premiums. 

“ 'rimt during the month of March, 
liie Sliareholders be perniitiud to pay, in 
like iiiaiiiier, premiums into the Union 
Bunk, exrepi tliiil the penalty of two faw 
cent., ord'iiarily levied in fee, be required 
in udilitioii tlierelo.” 

•Mr. U1 erke opposed the above resolu- 
linn, on tlie groiiml (hut the Union Bank 
li.id Ireuily, iijiwiirds of twelve months 
ago, been nppoinied the Treasurers, re- 
miirkiiig, iiiiioiig many other observations, 
M tlu‘ lateness of the hour a* which the 
nieeiing dissolved, and the extreme 
length of (be pi^oceeiliiigs jireventu.s from 
noi icing. Unit in t lie event nf its being 
I'lirried they would be wh^e they 
were, and would have J^semblod lo no 
purpose.- Mr. t'Inrki tlitni proposed the 
following aineiidinent:— 

“ That, under the circumstances in 
will-h the Su'-icties are placed, all sub- 
scrihers and shareholders be called on tYi 
]'av tiieir subscriptions into the Union 
B.itik, iqion the receipt of Mr.^fullen, as 
Seeieitiry to the Societies, and that no 
piiliiieiits, be recognized until after the 
1.'llh of April next.” ' 

ilis reason for fixing on that day was 
be. ansc it had been clinseti for another 
inc"ting of the subsi rihers; for he was 
one of those who would attend any 
meeting of the Societies, no matter by 
wliom convened; utid he thought, «s a 
temjiorary measure, it would he found lo 
answer the cxigimeies of the case. The 
.iiiiendmentwa.s seconded byMr. Plowden. 
Mr. Dickons opposed this amendment at 
very great length, end v^th much energy, 
hilt the reisons before given prevents os 
from doiii" more than giving a vor\ brief 
outline of his address, lie w-s n'<t oi|(> 
of iluisc who would iitfpiid any iiipetin!', 
no matter how convened, for he knew 
tluitthe eonslitiAions of the Societiesweie 
fixed in law, and that its artie'es could 
not be controverted 111 meetings irregu¬ 
larly convened. No onr, could fci' meic 
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anzioua than hhnaelf tu promote Ihe in- 
toretti of the Societies, nor could any one 
be more fearless or zealous in his ^ter« 
mination to fulfil his duty tovurds them. 
Not being the creature of any party no 
majority should coerce him to art against 
wlmt ho considered the consciontious dis¬ 
charge of his engagements, for no majority 
could relieve liim from his responsibilities. 
If they atsempted to coerce him ho de¬ 
fied them. They might expel him, but 
if they did he would take the judgment 
of the law on their right to do so. The 
readiness expressed by the Directors to 
call a meeting, on reasonable grounds, 
had been received by one of the meetings 
with laughter, and perhaps any thing 
else advanced by him might have met 
with a similar reception; but all he 
could say was that to the judgment of 
such a meeting he would not hold him¬ 
self liabiC—he would decline such a tri¬ 
bunal. He then reverted to the origin of 
the discussions. The house of Crutten- 
den, Mackillop and Co., failed on the 
11th of January, and on the previous 
years, Messrs. Alexander and Co., the 
then isceretaries, hod failed. In consc- 
quenee of the perilous situation to which 
tho Societies had then been reduced by 
a system of accommodation, it was 
thought advisable, in their then state, to 
call a in/ceting^ Shareholders to remove 
the SeJretarics^^t hud (icon appointed, 
but the meeting entertained a difierent 
opinion. In that case, the state to which 
the Societies had been reduced, called for 
extraordinary measures. lie denied that 
any of the late meetings were competent to 
appoint Mr. Cullen, and he would next 
proceetl t<%, look a little into that gentle¬ 
man’s pretensions. He (Mr. Cullen) had 
been a Director at a time wh(<n six er 
seven lakbs, belonging to the Societies, 
were in jeopardy; but these funds were 
not BO much of the funds of the .Societies 
as of tho Directors, for the responsibility 
rested with them. Now, it wus aiivanred, 
•s a merit on the part of Mr. Cullen, that 
he had been instrumental in getting tlutse 
funds secured, hut he could not see 
-much merit in securing fund.<i, for the loss 
of which he would have been personally 
responsible. However, even tiiis was not 
done till the month of September, by 
which time the house of Alexander and 
Co. was well known to have been in im¬ 
minent peril. Messrs. Cruttenden and 
Co. had been appointed Secretaries by the 
Directors in 1832, and that appointment 
had been approved of at a subsequent meet¬ 
ing of Subscribers; but at none of those 
meetings had it ever been said that the 
Directors bad not the power of appointing. 


What was said was that thve did not ap¬ 
pear to be any grounds for the removal of 
their then Secretu-ies, but the meeting 
did. not ajqmint, nor did any one appoint 
but the Directors. W'ith reference to 
the recent appointment of a Secretary, by 
the Directors, he admitted that the ne¬ 
cessity of its confirmation or not, by the 
Sharnliolders, was a matter for discussion ; 
but that the original appointment rested 
with the Directors, would nut admit of 
any doubt. The Directors had regu¬ 
larly assembled in the usual manner, 
and two candidates only appeared fur 
tho ap|K)intment—Mr. Cullen and 

Mr. Wright. He would not, for the 
sake of argument, dispute the eligibi¬ 
lity of cither party, but still the Directors 
hod the right of choice, and they accord¬ 
ingly appointed Mr. Wright. Even for 
the sake of argument, admitting that they 
had committed an error in judgment, was 
that any reason that their conduct should 
be impugned in the manner that it had 
been; and he said now, as he had said 
on the apptiarance of the advortisement, 
calling the first meeting, tliat unless that 
advertisement wore withdrawn the de¬ 
struction of these Societies was inevita¬ 
ble. »He denied the right of any majority 
to alter the constitutions of the Societies, 
and if every Shareholder present agreed 
to expel him he would still hold them in 
defiance. In reply to the assertion that 
he had attiioked Mr. Cullen, he said that, 
in reply to the advertisement, he had not 
attnckcrl him, but given his reasons for 
not appointing him. When he had a 
claim of merit set up for Mr. Cullen’s past 
serifices, he felt himself called ujion to 
dissect that conduct, and he trusted he 
had showed the iitterludicrousneasofthat 
claim. The securities that h'd been pro¬ 
cured throu;.li his means, after all, were 
worth ni'.'i h less than had been ad¬ 
vanced. Those Societies were not char¬ 
tered corporations, but co-partnerships; 
and the Directors could only be relieved 
from their responsibilities by their ter¬ 
minations ; and if they consented to any. 
thing injurious to them, notwithgtanding 
that they might be supported byj|||||grest 
majority, any one^lissentient shaHmolder 
could make them (the Directors) ^r- 
sonally responsible. When he proposed 
to make the Union Bank their treasurers, 
it was intended, as a temporary remedy 
for certain difficulties into which the So¬ 
cieties had been tluown, but he was 
perfectly aware that fifty litigious ques¬ 
tions might have arisen, though he cer- 
tunly hsd not anticipated them so soon. 
The Directors had Wn assailed on ac¬ 
count of tfagir resistance to the requisUion 
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of 13tli Janu^ryt but they were borne out 
by two rales of the Societies, which had 
never yet been abrogated. He ridiculed 
the idea of the attempt at concUiafion dis-> 
played in the several advertisenients, 
which had, in fact, been so many attacks 
on the characters of the- Directors; and 
he maintained that all the hostile pro¬ 
ceedings evidently proceeded from a 
settled purpose to elect Mr. Cullen to 
the Secretaryship at all hazards. The 
responsibility rested with the Directors, 
and he would consequently maintain their 
right to choose their own officers. Mr. 
Turton, in the full belief, that the last 
two meetings represented the great ma¬ 
jority of the SMareholders (for the num¬ 
bers in the upper provinces were but 
small) supported the amendment, for the 
persons present at those meetings were 
unanimously in favour of Mr, Cullen’s 
appointment. lie stated broadly that he 
hod impugneil the conduct of the Direc¬ 
tors, and he had done it on these 
grounds—namely, the manner in which 
they had a]>pointed their Secretary, and a 
denial of any right in them to appoint 
permanently. Mr. Dickens disputed 
their right to meet when and where they 
pleased, but if they were co-pnrtners, it 
was the first' line he had ever heard that 
it was necessary for a partner to obtain 
the permission of the working partners to 
meet to discuss their own affairs. He 
would next endeavour ^ find out 
whether Mr. Dickens had had the power, 
a year ago, of appointing a ScenHary. 
The second article of the regulation said 
•< the parly subscribing shall be con¬ 
sidered a member of the Society and 
have a voice in the management of its 
concerns;” but how was this rule ob- 
servud, when it was attempted to stop 
their mouths in the moment of enquiry. 
The eleventh rule said “ five persons, 
residing in Calcutta, shall be nominated 
Directors of the Seventh Laudable So¬ 
ciety, whose businea.. it shall be to super¬ 
intend and controul the management of 
the funds, to examine the accounts, to 
decide on all applications for admission,and 
ged^lly to transact the current business 
of ^ Society.” Wjis the appointmontof 
a Secretary part of the current business of 
the Society T He then coiled attention to 
the resolution passed last year, directing 
the assembly of half yearly meetings to 
audit the accounts, and to fill up vacan¬ 
cies among office-bearers, and remarked 
that the same authority that had passed 
this resolution had also appoint^ the 
Directors. The appointment of Mr. 
Wright, whether they had or hod not the 
power to aj^int him, was, to say the 


least, ^carried into effect at a vary short 
notice, and in a very hurried manner. 
There were only two persons present who 
were Sfaarehuldera in both Societies, 
namely, Mr. Greenlaw and Dwarkanauth 
Thakuor. .Mr. Turton denied that Mr. 
Cullen lusd applied to the Directors for 
the appointment permanently, and re¬ 
peated the substance of his letter of ap¬ 
plication, from which it was plainly to be 
inferred that he only sought from them 
the temporary appointment. Sufficient 
time had been found to<Sall a meeting to 
elect an Assignee for tiie Insolvent 
Estate, though sufficient time could not 
be found to assemble the Shorelwldars to 
appoint their Secretary. The Insolvent 
Court, though it had the absolute power 
of appointment in its own hands, deferred 
so far to public opinion as to direct the 
assciuhlugc of a meeting of creditors that 
their wishes might luf attended to in the 
appointment, while the Directors, on the 
other hand, who had no such power, 
would not call a meeting though the 
wishes of a large body of Shareholders, 
whose interests and whose rights they 
were bound to protect, was sufficiently ap- 
par<<nt. Mr. Turton maintained that the 
resolution carried last ywr, in which 
Messrs. Cnittenden, Mackillop and Co. 
were requested to continue in the Secre¬ 
taryship, was virtually a near election, 
for every one that attroded that meeting 
went there with ffie intention of electing 
some one, and it was the general impres¬ 
sion that the contest would chiefly lie 
between Mr. Henderson anti Messrs. 
Cockerell and Co., if the firm of CrnWen- 
den and Co. were not re-appointed. At 
that time the Directors nevitr thought of 
disputing the right of the Shareholders to 
cli>ct fheir own Secretary, but it was 
wonderful to observe the degree of ex¬ 
perience they had attained in one single 
year. He had been twitted with his 
opinion, formerly expressed, that a house 
offered better security than an incUviduat— 
he retained that opinion still, but he was 
nut obstinate in his opinion, and yielded 
it to that which was clearly the general 
wish. In reply to the assertion thtt no 
meeting was legal that was not called by 
the oonenrrence of all the Directors, he 
would merely state, that according to their 
osni rule, thia their own meeting was as 
le^las the rest, for it hod been called 
without the consent of Dwarkanauth 
Thalcoor. The deferring the meeting 
called for by the requisitionists till the 
Idth, on aeOhunt of the Mofussil Share¬ 
holders inks another instance of the Direc¬ 
tors consistency, for those Shareholders, 
according to their antiquated rules had no 
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voice in the matter. Mr. Puttie ^iefly 
called attention to the peculiar aituation 
in which he waa placed. He had been 
elected contrary to his own wish, and at a 
meeting which he considered by far too 
small; and he had consequently expressed 
a wish that another meeting might he 
called; hut he hail allowed himself to be 
convinced to the contrary by Mr. (Sullen, 
who had told them that if they attempted 
to call another meeting, it would be still 
more thinly attend«>d. With reforenee to 
the appointment of the Secretary, hud it 
occurred to him that there could he a 
doubt of the right of the Directors, he 
would have mentioned it at the meeting. 
So far as he was concerned, he slionld be 
very glad to get rid of a trouhlesnine and 
onerous oilice, from which he could not 
possibly derive any benefit, and he should 
beg the meeting of the l.'itb of April to 
relieve him from the Directorship; but 
there was a natural feeling in the breast 
of every man that made him averse to 
anything on compulsion. If a person told 
another to “ get out,” he might not be 
very well inclined to obey the order, even 
though he knew well enough that he 
might to get out; but, if he said to him, 
"pray make room for one that we like 
better,” he would veiy jirobably say, 
" I will do so with all my lie..rt,” and so 
would he i^Mr. Rattle) s.iy too. Mr. 
Wright, he believ^, was perfectly willing 
to resign, and therefora,' his appointment 
would no Iringi'r be a bone of contention ; 
hut his opinion was thet there would he 
nothing like unanimity if Mr. (hilleii were 
apptKnted Secretary, any more than there 
would if Mr. W’right were to remain. 
Mr. CMiirke's amendment was then put to. 
the vote, when an immense majority ap¬ 
peared in its favour; only five hands be¬ 
ing hekl up against it. The Directors 
immediately retired. It was then pro¬ 
posed by Captain Forbes, seconded by Mr. 
Jessop, and carried unanimouslv—" That 
Messrs. Dickens, Fiowden, ('oivin ainl 
Fergusson, and Baboo Dwarkanauth Tu- 
gmre, be requested, by this mi'ding, 
to indorse over such of the Company’s 
Securities, belonging to the Societies, as 
may stand in their n.imes to Messrs. 
Cockerell, Bruce, Harding, Turton, 
Captain Ouseley and Baboo Dwarknauth 
Tagere, and that the last named six gentle¬ 
men be requested to carry on the busi¬ 
ness of the Societies as the Directors 
thereof. The following resolutions were 
then proposed s—Mov^ by Mr. Turton, 
and seconded by Captain Forties—"That 
this meeting be arl,|ourned to the 15th of 
April next, at three o’cloc-k, at these 
rooms, and that the committee appointed 


to eilect a union of the two Societies, at 
their respective icrminations, are re¬ 
quested to prepare their report by that 
clay.” C.-rried unanimously. Thanks to 
the Chairman was proposed by Mr. 
Turton, seconded by Captain Forbes, and 
carried by acclamation, 

Bhurtpore Brize Money. —^It has been 
stated to us that the following exhibits 
something near the amount of the shares 
of the different ranks in the residue of 
Bhurtpore firizc money, to be distributed 
this month to the gallant captors 

Rs. As. 


(lencral Officers, about . . 

200 

0 

Field Officers, do. 

96 

ft 

Captain and Surgeon, dor . . 

48 

0 

Lt. Asst. >Surg. Cornet and En- 



sign, do. 

24 

0 

Subadars, do. 

.Hi 

0 

Jemadars, about. 

n 

ft 

Ilavildars, do. 

0 

8 

Rank aiili files. 

0 

4 


The disproportion between the ofii- 
cers and private's sliarepsa pears to us 
enormous. Wc should think there is 
sonic mistake in the above calculations. 

Heliefuf the JUoonde/ut ,—We arc glad to 
see that measures have been taken to relieve 
fheuiiswyand distress of the many starv¬ 
ing and wretched rrcuturcs, fugitives from 
the famished province of Bundlckiuul, 
who are now wandering about the can¬ 
tonment. Wo learn in connection with 
this subject, ,tUat the King of Oudli dis¬ 
tributes daily the sum of two thousand 
Rupees in the relief of those unfortunate 
people H’ho have emigrated to Lucknow. 
This is real charity. The distress of the 
poor Uhondelus is so great, that they are 
in the habit of offering their children for 
sale for two, three, or four Rupees a 
head; and when they cannot iiiid pur¬ 
chasers, whi> 0 occasionally they are un¬ 
able to do. owing to the g(>vemment pro¬ 
hibition • slave dealing, the parents col¬ 
lect a lew sticks from the jungle, and 
lighting a fire, burn their children to 
death 1 It is surely the duty of the 
British government to }nit a stop to such 
inhuman and revolting practices, by pro¬ 
viding for the subsistence of these ^Ae- 
rable wretches. W]^y not emplu^he 
able-bodied on the public works 1 Why 
not place them •at the disposal of Capt. 
Drummond, or some of his assistants, to 
aid in eon^rurting the great trunk road 
between Allahabail and Mynporee ? This 
would be the means of saving hundreds' 
from starvation, and at the same time ex¬ 
pediting a noble work of improvement. 
Thu Masonic Lodge of Cawnpore, has 
with a beneficence and liberality, worthy 
of the noble objects fur the promotion of 
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which the older of Metonry was origi> 
nally established, voted a sum of 300 Ru¬ 
pees from its fuiuls, to aid in relieving the 
distress of the suffering poor. The corps 
at the station, the civil servants, and the 
general staff, have also subscribed libe¬ 
rally in aid of this work of chsrity and 
benevolence. 

We hear that government intends to 
make a present of an iron steam-boat to 
the Raja of Gwalior. Her draft will be 
only two feet of water. She is destined 
we helieve to ply on the Chumbul. 

Sir Edward Ryan .—A letter received 
from Madras, dated the 20th February, 
states that Sir Edward Ryan was much 
better. The fe^r had left him for more 
than fifty hours when the letter was 
written, and the night before lie was 
perfectly at ease. He was, however, 
very weak, but the medical men had no 
doubt of the bencficiiil cff«n:ts of the 
voyage to the Cape. Sir Edward’s family 
we understand follow him in the Zenabin, 
touching at Madras, to take him on 
board if he should not be gone. Sir 
John Franks embarks in the same ship 
wc believe, and our Bench will again be 
left with only one Judge, 

Scinde — Our readers are already 
aware that the people of Scinde, have 
been completely defeated by Shah Soo- 
jah ul Moolkh. W'e might reasonably 
believe that with so powerful an enemy 
in the heart of their country* they would 
not be anxious to raise up fresh enemies. 
But wc learn from the Bombay papers 
that they have recently seized several 
boats laden with rice belonging to the 
inhabitants of Cutch, which is Within 
the British territories. The excuse they 
have given for this outrage is that the 
rice on these boats was intended for 
several ships of war, which the British 
Government either bad sent or intended 
to send against them. No doubt the 
British Government will oblige them in¬ 
stantly to restore what they have seized, 
nr if the rice has been used, amply to 
indemnify the merchants who have suf¬ 
fered. 

mteeUanea. — The Mofussil Akbar 
states that the Lord^Bishop is likely t» 
visit Agn next cold season. A Horti¬ 
cultural Society has been* established at 
Agn, of which Or. Waugh is the Secre¬ 
tory. An atrocious murder has been 
perpetrated at Luenow. A sepoy in the 
English service returning home in the 
morning, found his wife, a young girl of 
great attractions, lying dead and cold on 
her cfaaipoy with a rope about her neck. 
The murderer appears to have sat on her 
chest while he accomplished the bloody 


■‘Cula^ia. 

1 

deed. The jewels which she usually 
wore were stolen. On a recent occasion 
Muha Raja Runjeet Singh, addressing hit 
Mnsahibs Mid that the saintoil Shedrs 
had appeared to him in a dream and aaid 
that hia present indisposition was occa¬ 
sioned by his haring formed a connection 
with a dancing girl, and that if ho were 
to separate himself from her and go 
through the process of purification called 
Pabul, he would recover. The Mosa- 
hibs answered that such no doubt was 
the case, upon which Deesoo Sing and 
other Sheeka wore sent for and his High¬ 
ness went through the ceremony of Pa¬ 
bul, granting to the priests gold bracelets 
mid clothes on their departure. 

On Dit .—^The Cnorg Rajah some time 
back seized an emissary of Mr. Greamels. 
He was allowed six days to restore him, 
or, in the event of failure, a declaration 
of war would follow. The time has ex- 
pinnl, and the man is not restored; 6,000 
men are to take the field. The country 
being very 7U7igh/is difficulty of accosa, 
and determination may defend it against 
a iiflst. The Rajah in the mean time is 
busy throwing up stockades in every 
direction. 

Dr. Tax lor e. CoLvirt and Co.— To 
Ihe Editor of th« Meerutt Obterver,— 
.Sir, should you agree with me that trans¬ 
actions similar to the cm^l nofir enclose 
you ought to be n^e^ ]mblic as pos¬ 
sible, I shall feel otliged by your giving 
it a place in your columns for that pur¬ 
pose. It embraces a correspondence be¬ 
tween the Assignee of the late firm of 
Colvin and Co., and myself, with a leRer 
from the members who composed that 
firm; which, so far frmn salisfying me, 
has only tended to confirm my conviction 
that tlwir conduct towards me has been 
most shameful. With reference to my 
right to a priority of payment, I assert 
^hat I had that right, as they had pro¬ 
mised to pay me on the 16th of Ajuil, 
and which they failed to do, on the pre¬ 
sentation of my draft on that day; and 
as to their not having treated me dif¬ 
ferently from their other constituents, it 
has only given mo a still more unfiivoiir- 
ahle opinion of their conduct. Why did 
they not stop payment on the 16th April, 
after finding they wdre unable to meet 
my demand, instead of continuing on to 
the 3d May? If a similar thing had hap¬ 
pened to a London house of agency, its 
insolvency must have been declared the 
moment It occurred. The reason 1 ad¬ 
dressed the dftsignee on the 14th Novem¬ 
ber last was, .that I entertained the idea 
(though a mistaken one) that the smount 
of my balance was recoverable. I tti>w 
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leave the matter, with the further ob- 
■ervation that tueh transactions can only 
be corrected by Riving publicity to them. 
•—I am, #ir, &c., Henry Taylor, 
Assistant Surgeon, 68th llegimcnt, N. 1. 
M 3 mpooree, 11th February, 1834.—^To 
E. MacNaohten Ksq. Assignee of the 
estate of the late firm of Colvin and Co. 
—Sir, after the most careful and mature 
cousideratinn I have been able to give 
the letters of the late firm of Colvin and 
Co., addressed to inc on the subjert of 
the funds 1 had in their hands prior to 
their insolvency, I feel convinced that in 
claiming the sum of 10,500 Sicca Rupees, 
either from the estate or from the mem¬ 
bers comprising the late firm, I am sup¬ 
ported by every principle of right and 
justice. After your perusal of the ob¬ 
servations I have to offer, together with 
extracts from their letters, amt submitting 
the same to their notice, I shall feel 
obliged by your giving me a reply to this 
communication. On the 10th January, 
1833, I dispatched a letter from Chnss, 
addressed to Messrs. Colvin and Co., 
requesting them forthwith to purchase 
Government paper for me to the amount 
of 10,500 rs, which was replied to on the 
16th January. The following is a part 
of the letter bearing on the subject in 
question: “We are favoured with your 
letter of fhe IQ^h instant, requesting us 
to invest the sAi of^l0,500 rs., in the 
4 per cent, in your natoo, and, on Messrs. 
Buett and Co’s., draft in your favour 
becoming due, to purchase a further 
3,000 rs., in the same loan. As your 
fuAds are held upon our usual terms, 
ri^uiring three months’ notice before 
withdrawale^wc shall not be able to com¬ 
ply with the former part of your instruc¬ 
tions till the 16th April, when they shall 
have our attention." I have two ob¬ 
servations to make upon the above; first, 
how did it happen,—Chess only being 
two days date from Calcutta,—that ?,.y 
noney was not considered duo until the 
16th April? Of course Colvin i nd Co., 
must have received my letter on the 12th 
January. Second, The firm had no 
agreement by which my funds were held, 
and could not be withdrawn without 
throe months’ notice, for I have the three 
iceouna civrent foi* 1829-30, 30-31, and 
31-32, with their acknnwled^cnts that 
my funds should be held on those terms, 
unfilled and without signature at this 
moment. Messrs. Colvin and Co., were 
requested in December 1629 to forward 
my accounts for those yefh to Europe, 
which they promised to do, but instead 
of which they sent them to Sylhet, a 
place I never was at, and I only got 


them fW>m the firm on my iptum to Ben¬ 
gal at the end of last year. As I was 
ordered from Calcutta to Meerutt in 
December, which place 1 did not reach 
till the end of March, I had no oppor- 
tunify of enforcing imyment personally. 
On the 2.^ of Feliruary (not wishing to 
trust to ])Toniise$ of purchasing Gtovem* 
nient paper,) I addressed a letter to Col¬ 
vin and Co. apprising them that on the 
16th April I should authorise Mr. Abbott 
to rei'eive from them the sum of 10,500 
.Sa. Rs. The following is part of the re¬ 
ply of the firm, bearing on this letter, 
dale fid March: “We observe the change 
in your arrangements, that instead of, as 
formerly requested, iuvcSiing the sum of 
10,.500 siccas in the 4 per cent, loan on 
16th April, we are to pay the amount over 
to Mr. John Abbott, to whom you will 
give authority to receive it.” Mr. Abbott 
having given up the idea of acting as 
agent, I was compelled to write to iny 

friend Mr. E —. (fid April.) In the 

letter to him I enclosed a draft at sight 
on Colvin aud Co. for 10,500 Rs. to be 
presented on the day the money was due, 
and which was presented and payment 
refused. I wrote to Messrs. Colvin and 
Co. informing them of the course 1 had 
adopted on the same day that I wrote to 

Mr. E- - . I received a letter from 

Colvin and Co. on the 20th April last, 
four days after the sum alluded to was 
due, aud wlech bears the Calcutta post 
mark of the 9th; so that they did not 
afford time for a reply, and in which they 
wished me to allow my funds to remain 
undisturbed for the present. They not 
having heanl from me, of course they 
were bound to pay the 10,500 Rs.; in 
fact, independent of all this, it ought to 
have been pr.i into Government paper on 
the 12th Jitnuary last.—I am. Sir, &c. 
(Signed'i Henry Taylor, Mynpooree, 
14th November, 1833.— ^HenryTaylor, 
Esq. Assistant Surgeon, 68th Regt. N. I. 
Mynpooree. Sir,—I beg to acknowledge 
the receipt of your letter dated the 14 th 
instant, and to state that in compliance 
with your request, I have handed it over 
to the members of the late firm of Messrs. 
Colvin and Co. for tVeir perusal. I regret 
however to inform you, that it is quite 
out of my power to render you Aiy as¬ 
sistance in the situation in which you are 
unfortunately placed. Yours obediently, 
(Signed) E. Macnaohten. Assignee 
the late firm of Colvin and Co. Assig¬ 
nee’s Office, Court House, 23d Novmber, 
1833 .—^To Messrs. Alexander Colvin, 
Wm. Ainslie, Basett D. Colvin, Thos. 
Anderson, and Daniel Ainslie, Chdeutta. 
Sirs,—I beg to enclose you a copy of a 
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letter fyom the Assignee of your late firm, 
and have to request you will give me an 
answer to mine of the I4ih ultimo, ad¬ 
dressed to him, and which was put into 
your bauds. 1 am, Sirs, your obedient 
servant, Henby Taylok. Myn]KH»ree, 
1.1th Dec. 1833.— ^Hbnry Taylor. Esq. 
Surgeon, Mynpooree. Dear Sir,—We beg 
to acknowledge the remdpt of your letter 
of tiie 15th ultimo, requesting us to give 
you an answer to your coininunication to 
ifr. E. Macnaghten of the 14th Novem¬ 
ber. Our agreeing or differing in opinion 
with you, as to your right to a priority in 
the payment of your demand, ran new in 
no way affect your interests; and our only 
reason for enteAng on the subject is, if 
possible, to remove from your mind any 
idea which you may entertain of our having 
treatefl you differently from our other 
constituents. That you have a just and 
equitable claim iqKin our estate! for the 
amount of your balance we readily admit, 
and sincerely do we wish we could odd 
we were prepared to discharge it, and all 
other similar obligations to the many 
friends who have suffered in our misfor¬ 
tunes. We regret that any mistake or 
delay should have occurred in the trans¬ 
mission of your accounts to England, but 
we do not see what argument is to be 
founded on the fact of your nut having 
acknowledged the receipt of them and 
stated your wishes respecting the balance, 
on you return to Calcutta.^ You were 
not ignorant of the terms on wliich wr> 
held money at interest, for we have your 
express consent to them, with respect to 
the account of 1828, in your letter from 
Allahabad of the 30tli October 182tl, and 
even without this, you must be aware that 
we could not allow a high rate of interest 
on money held at immediate call. Your 
demand was accordingly noted as due at 
the usual period of three months from 
the receipt of your letter of the lOth 
January, but unfortunately about the time 
your notice expireu, the calls upon us 
bad increased to such an extent, that, in 
justice to our more distant creditors, we 
could not longer continue our payments. 
That you have been involved in our ruin 
we deeply regret, bgit we hope you will 
acquit us of having acted otherwise than 
you irould have approved of, had you 
bean in England instead of in this country. 
We are, dear Sir, your obedient servants, 
(Signed) Alexander Coltin. For self 
and late partners. P. S. Althbugh it is 
not a matter of much moment, we may 
else observe, that yonr letter from Chass 
of thelDth January bears the Hazareebagh 
post mark of the 12th, and the Calcutta 
mark of the Ifith, It was relied to on the 
following day. (Signed) A. C. as above. 


Lady William Beutinck landed from 
the Pilot vessel Guide, which was towed 
up to Calcutta by the EwturprtMf. Her 
Ladyship came in H. M. Ship Curoeaa, 
from Madras, and left the Frigarc at the 
Sand-heads. 

Salt Soles.—The first Salt sate of the 
year will take place on the 14th of March. 
The quantity for sale this year is 45 lakhs 
of iiiaunds, being two lakhs less than the 
quantity put up during each of the two 
years preceding. The motive for thus 
reducing the supply, we understand to be 
the accumulated stuck uncleared by the 
liurchasers, which has gone on increasing 
fur some years past to a very inconvenient 
state. 

Estate of Fcrgtuson and Co.—-The first 
public sale, that has come to our know¬ 
ledge, of claims on the recently fallen 
firms, was advertised to take place un 4th 
of March, at Jenkins, Lew, and Co., when 
two claims on the estate of Messrs. Fer- 
gusson and Co., for the amounts of rs. 
3,G83, and rs. 9,240, each duly verified 
by accounts current, and the signature of 
the assignees, were put up at auction. 
The biddings were any thing but spirited; 
for suuic time the lots hung at two pice, 
and ultimately they were withdrawn at 
one anna in the rupee. 

Rw^eet Singh .—Rumours are afloat 
that Kunjeet Singh, antisiimtion of 
his own death, ha^laS^his son Kuiruk 
.Singh un the gudnee, and abdicated in 
favour of the young man, who is to the 
last degree weak and imbecile. A letter 
from a gentleman residing at Lahore, 
which has been published in one of theMo- 
fussil papers, describes the nature of the 
Muba Raja's complaint. Ht^hasan acute 
attack of liver, which he has in some 
measure subdued by abstinence. He re¬ 
fuses to take any medicine. Dr. Gerard, 
who has returned from his travels, to 
Lahore, advised His Mmesty to use beer. 

Retwn of Bengalee Caob'M.—About a 
fortnight ago, a French man-of-war ar¬ 
rived in the river, the object of her visit 
was to bring back to Calcutta about two 
hundred and sixty Bengalee Coolies, who 
were hired in Calcutta three or four years 
ago, and sent to the Island of Bourbon to 
work as labourers. The number origi¬ 
nally engaged was about five bundr^; 
some of whom have died, others have 
gone to the neighbouring isUnd of Mauri¬ 
tius. They were extremely dissatisfied 
with their situation and expressed a 
strong desire to return. 

CwUtServite AmaiityFund,-^yf 
ecenpied most part of the morning in ata 
tendance at a Meeting of Members of the 
Civil Service Annuity Fund, held alee in 
the Town Hall at eleven o'clock, accord- 
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iug to advertisement, “ to take into con- 
eideratiun the propriety of acquiescing in 
the terms of a Memorial from the Mana¬ 
gers of the Bombay Civil Annuity Fund, 
praying that annuities may he pa) able to 
the representatives of annuitants up to 
the period of thoir demise, on consider¬ 
ation of an increase in the due, pn)por- 
tionate to the increased risk incurred by 
the Honourablo Court.". There were 
fourteen gentlemen present, and Mr. 
Pattle was in the chair. The resolutions 
that were adopted, haring several blanks 
for figures not filled in at the Meeting, 
we must defer imblishing them, until we 
can obtain a iterfoct copy. In the mean 
time we will gives sketch of the proceed¬ 
ings. Some preliminary conversation 
took placets to the interpretation of a pas¬ 
sage ip the Court’s letter, which, in an¬ 
swer to an ofier of the Trustees of the 
Bombay Civil Annuity Fund, to make a 
pro)M>rtionatc payment pro rata if required, 
for the concession solicited, atate<l the 
Court’s willingness to grant this boon to 
the Service, upon their paying an addi¬ 
tional fine proportioned to the increased 
risk." Some thought the Court intended 
the service to pay the entire value of the 
few mouths thus added to the average 
term of the annuities; but the prevailing 
opinion was, that both the words them¬ 
selves andi theiii^eforence to the Bombay 
proposition, su)^iwted the more natural 
construction, that tltf increase of pur¬ 
chase money to be paid on taking an 
annuity so modified, was to he a rateable 
increase, on the same footing as the an- 
nuj^es are now purchased, the annuitant 
paying only half the entire value and the 
Company (nunuiially so) th<'other moiety. 
Mr. U. T. rrinsep, entered into some 
calculations to shew that it a-ould be un¬ 
wise to reject the Court’s offer as above 
interpreted,—that every pett.sioii would 
thereby receive an average increase of 
£500 for an avenge terra of six months, 
DOW unpaid for, which, at the age of 47 
years, would, by the calculations ad’ pteil 
in the Annuity Fund Rules, he worth a 
present payment of about 2080 rs., so 
that on the average every annuitant would 
have to pay about 1000 rs. more than he 
now paid. Adverting also to a proposi¬ 
tion Utely sent honqpto pay the annuities 
quarterly, instead of at the end of each 
year, he shewed that this would cost the 
Fund a difference of interest equal to 
about £22 10s. per annum, which repre¬ 
sented a principal sum very nearly equal 
to the v^ue of the other cnodification. 
So that the additional snm to be paid for 
both objects, would be about 2000 rs. to 
esch annuitant. He then drew up a set 
of Resolutions, founded upon the above 


statements, and representing to the Court 
that there appeared to be so large a sur¬ 
plus already accumulated in the Fund, 
that it could well bear the additional 
charge prospectively, both for the present 
and for future incumbents, without any 
further tax upon the Service. Mr. Man¬ 
gles, adverting to what had recently been 
done with a view to alter the constitution 
of the Fund, observed that, if this new 
proposition went homo, the Court would 
have three, if not four pmpositions before 
them from the service, almost at the same 
time, and he much feared it would tend 
to indUposc the Court to grant any of 
their requests. The Fund surplus had 
already been disposed 'bf in the plans 
submitted. It would, in his opinion, be 
most expedient to wait the issue of the 
applications now on the way to the Omirt 
before taking up the present subject, and 
he promised an amendment to that ef¬ 
fect,—which was lost, haring only seven 
votes. Mr. H. T. Prinsep then urged 
upon the Meeting the consideration that 
it would be disrespectful to delay reply¬ 
ing to a letter of the Court of Diiectors, 
and that it was therefore necessary to 
adopt some resolutions to prepare modi¬ 
fied rules for adoption, or otherwise, by 
the service, which rules must be sent in 
circulation, in order that the votes of the 
service might be ascertained at a future 
Meeting. His string of resolutions was 
then put tOothe vote, and at first only 
seven hands were held up for them, but 
finally, after a little explanation and alter¬ 
ation, they were carried by a majority, 
comprising the requisite number of votes. 
CoiA'ier,. 

Cater of self-murder at Delhi .—^The fol¬ 
lowing is the Report of the cases of self- 
murder attempted and perpetrated, in the 
city of Delhi, during the year 1833, which 
has been '.cut in to the Magistrate— 

Died. Recovered. 
By Opium ... 44 6 

. — Arsenic ... 11 A 

— Bang Ganja . . 0 9 

— Leaping into wells 9 A 

— Leaping from house¬ 
tops .... 1 14 

* 65 39 

Daring Mwr^ at Allahabad.—-A most 
daring murder was committed at Allaha¬ 
bad on the evening of the 8th of Jannary. 
Twd men dressed like house bearers went 
to the quatters of the Sergeant Major of 
the 12th Regiment Native Infantry, and 
said they were sent by the eommsnding 
ofificer of the Regiment to call the Suba- 
dar of the 4th Company, Buckram Sing. 
The Sergeant-Major immediately sent 
the Suhadar and informed him of the 
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message, aiub iu the mean time Ute two 
men went away. The Subsdar dressed 
himself, put on his sword and sash, and 
repaired to the commanding officer, who 
said that he had not sent for him; but 
that sonio one roust have been playing 
tricks with him, and then dismissed him 
to the lines. The poor follow made his 
obeisance and retired. On his way back 
he had to cross the bed of a nullah, which 
he had no sooner approached, than two 
men attacked him from bohiud with 
swords, and gave him several severe cuts, 
liis cries were heard by a Gentleman in 
his bungalow close by, who went with his 
servants and lanterns to the spot, hut 
found the Subdiar senseless and welter> 
ing in his blood. He was taken to the 
hospital, but expired sunn after. The 
next morning a paper written in common 
Hindee was attached to a pillar of the 
guard room, accusing a man of the same 
regiment of the name of Matabeg of 
having committeil the murder; and ns 
there were two meu of that name in the 
Regiment, they were both seized and ex¬ 
amined; but having proved that they were 
at some other place at the time of the 
murder, they were both dismissed, and 
the murderer remains yet to he disco¬ 
vered. The murdered man bore an excel¬ 
lent character in the Regiment, and was 
not known to be at enmity with anv one. 
He had served long in the army and had 
intended to take his pension, in about six 
weeks. 

H. M. 16th Rogt.of Foot marched into 
Cantonments ye.sterday, and occupied the 
lines lately vacated by the ddth.—Major 
Low was expected to arrive at Lifbknnw 
yesterday. His Majesty intended meeting 
him, and welcoming his return in the out¬ 
skirts of the city. 

We hear tliat when Henry Owen, Esq. 
took charge of the judges’ office, about a 
.month ago, there were no less than a thou¬ 
sand or twelve hundred civil suits on the 
file. He has since, we understand, made 
over two hundred cases of trifling amount 
to the adjudication of the Sudder Ameen, 
who has managed to pass .judgment ujiim 
half that number.—The decision of one 
hundred cases in t^e short space nl a 
month, supposing none of his judgn ents 
have been, or will be, revqysed by tbe su¬ 
perior court, reflects credit on tlm talents 
and activity of tbe Sudder Ameen. 

It is said that tbs Benares division of 
the army is to be incorporated with tbe 
Dinapoor, and tbe General Officer thus 
rendered dispoeable irill be removed to 
Neemadi; the future head-quarters of the 
Western Division” to comprise tbe Mey- 
war, Ifalwah, and Rajpotana Field Forces. 


Benares will henceforth bo a Brigadier’s 
command.—We think it more likely, sup¬ 
posing the reprtrt of throwing the Dina- 
pore and Benares divisions into one, to be 
correct, that tbe head-quarters of the new 
division will he flxed at the capital of tbe 
junior prcsidoncy. Agra will be separated 
from Meerut, and with the throe at pre¬ 
sent imloptMidont field forces, constitute 
the Agra Division of the Army. 

The Assignees of some of the late 
Agency houses, after threatening for a 
long time, have at length proceeded to ex¬ 
treme measures, and obtained warrants 
from the shoriiT of Calcutta for the arrest 
of several debtors in the upper provinces. 
Leaving out of consideration the crueltr, 
we doubt the policy of the measure. To 
the debtor deeply involved, arrest is a po¬ 
sitive benefit: to the creditors of the fallen 
houses, a positive loss, by a simpleprocuss 
in tbe Insolvent Conrt. 

On 7h7.—A rum- ur has been very pre¬ 
valent during the la.st week, that the 2d 
Brigade Horse Artillery, and H. M. I6tli 
Lancers, are to be removed to Agra, as 
soon as the necessary arrangements for 
their accommodation can be completed, 
consequent to the recent order connected 
with the Establishment of the Agra Pre¬ 
sidency. 

ExammoHon of the Pupilt of tite IS/ndu 
College .—The distributi^ of-Hhe Prizes 
to the students of tM'Hindoo College, 
took place yestei^y, at the Town-hall, 
Sir Charles Metcalfe, and the Right Rev. 
the Bishop of Calcutta presided, and se¬ 
veral distinguished members of the Euro¬ 
pean community, ladies and gentlemen, 
were also present. The concourse of 
natives assembled was imiqpense; not a 
native of respectability, wo should sup¬ 
pose, Vss absent, and altogether there 
must have been several thousands col- 
lented together on this most interesting 
occasion, all, in so far as we could observe, 
most attentive to the proceedings. It is, 
we conceive, one of the must gratifying 
exhibitions that Calcutta affords, proving, 
as it does, that tiie natives, of this part of 
India at least, so fully appreciate the im¬ 
portance of education, and justifying those 
bright hopes of the future destinies of this 
country which it is so cheering to every 
philanthropist to indulge. It is, indeed, 
almost impossible to witness such a scene, 
and not te be wafted by imagination far 
beyond tbe limits of the dull present, and 
to figure to oneself some of these children, 
in whose minds the germ of intellect and 
patriotic seneiment is budding forth, shed¬ 
ding lustre on the country of their birtli, 
and aiding, by exalted mmlity and itUent, 
by enlarg^ and comprehensive views^to 
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elevate it to a high and honounble rank 
among the nations.—After the distribution 
of the priaes, which wore numerous and 
handsome, chiufly books, a youth, named 
Kylas Dutt, read an Essay on government, 
. which was estremely creditable, even with¬ 
out reference to the difficulty of its being 
composed in a foreigu language, and which 
was delivered, with some slight eacep- 
tions, with great propriety of accent and 
emphasis. Then followed the recitations, 
in which the various speakers,—some, nay 
most, of them extremely young,—acquitted 
themselves to the general satisfaction of 
the crowded audience. The first, “Logic,” 
by a very little fellow, Bucharam Doss, 
was spoken with so much humour, such an 
evident appreciation of the joke, that we 
believe it astonished as much as it pleased 
the audience. Cato’s soliloquy was also 
extremely well delivered by Kummulkis- 
sen Biihadoor; and Launcelut Oobbo ,— 
perhaps one of the cleverest of the whole 
of the recitations, was also given with 
infinite spirit and gutto, though the re¬ 
citer, Oomachurn Dutt, was also quite an 
urchin. In short, they woreall so excecd- 
ingly good, that it is scarcely fair to par¬ 
ticularize any of the recitations.—After 
the recitations, a Persian Essay was read, 
whioh was said to display considerable 
talent.—On the table there lay many 
drawings, <^urvq^-B, and maps, some of 
which were strikinlily ^eritorious, and all 
of them croditab’y exeented. The land 
surveys are the results of actual measure¬ 
ments, the science being practically studied 
by the boysthey were all neatly exe¬ 
cuted, as were must of the maps. There 
was a drawing of a horse, extremely bold 
and correct, and some coloured landscapes, 
equally good. Indeed, nothing could be 
more satisfactory than the whole exhibi¬ 
tion, and we sincerely hope that the in¬ 
valuable institution to which it is owing 
may go on and prosper.—^Tho Hindoo 
College is supported partly by govern¬ 
ment and partly by the public, but its 
management is entirely conducte.1 by a 
public committee. Under these uircum- 
stances, we have always a regular notice 
of the time of the annual examination, 
whidl'is uaually held in a public place, 
and et a time when all can conveniently 
attend at this intereming exhibition. But 
not so the Sangserit College. That insti¬ 
tution is aupported entirely by govern¬ 
ment, and its management is committed to 
a few public functionaries. We have, ac¬ 
cordingly, little or no chance of being 
resent at its examinations, which are 
eld in some obseore comer of the Hindoo 
College bttHdings, and at a time when few 
can t^k of attending them—to wit, seven 
in the momhig. 


We understand that it ia tnntemplated 
to abolish the Medical Board, and con- 
du(‘t the duties of superintendence through 
an Inspector-general, with inspectors, and 
deputy inspectors, in place of superintend¬ 
ing surgeons. 

Shah Slmja.—There is a report that 
Shah Shuja, ex-King of Cabul, has made 
an uxerturo to the British Government, 
by which he declares his willingness to 
open the navigation of the Indus, in re¬ 
turn foraiiyassistancethey maybe pleased 
to afford him in his war with the Ameers 
of Scindc. As Shah Shuja is the Cabul 
legitimate^ and Srinde has already been a 
tributary state of his 'dominions; it re¬ 
mains fur the eastern ptAiticians to de¬ 
cide whether it is better to take the Shah 
under our proteetion, on good and equita¬ 
ble terms, or allow him to derive the re¬ 
quired assistance from Ruiijoct Sing, 
whose ideas of speculative benevolence 
are not likely to prevent his affording 
supplies of men and money, and reaping 
the advantages of his outlay .—Meeralt 
Observer. 

AJlmw .—Our correspondent at Mhow 
has kindly furnished us with the follow¬ 
ing important intelligence, dated February 
17> 1834: “There may be a commotion 
here when we least expect it. Hurree 
Holkar, who has been in confinement in 
the fort of Mahaisir for the last sixteen 
years, has recently been released by a 
party of Bhii^ls, and has laid claim to the 
guddee; he bids fair to succeed too, for 
he has 200 Arabs, 2 or 3,000 Mahrattas, 
and a horde of Bheels, (these latter play¬ 
ing the very devil in the country) and is 
to be*at Indore to-morrow, where, of 
course, a desperate ritmorkn will be enact¬ 
ed. We are not to interfere, brit, as old 
Rodjer (Wvatt’s jockey) was wont to 
observe, when his opinion as to the event 
of a rac ' was asked, “ dekhay chayhay.” 
I do n..t see how we can remain quiet 
spectators of the tussle. If we do, 1 
should not be surprised if the Bheels, af-^ 
ter sacking Indore, should pay us a visit 
for the some purpose. You cannot ima¬ 
gine more complete savages than this race 
are, nor human nature more degraded and 
depraved than in them. They go per¬ 
fectly naked, and huddle t^mselves 
together at night, just like the beasts 
the fields, for the sake of the warmth of 
one another’s bodies. We shall have this 
country in a blaze, in one sense or the 
other, shortly. 

Sedaries of Civil Eereonti.—The pro¬ 
jected arrangements regarding the salaries 
of the higher branches of the civil sarke 
are, we have been informed as follows: 
collectors on their first appointment are 
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toYeedve 8^,960 R«. p«r unmn% tobe in- 
«reMed aftenm^ to 86,0OO ana 88,900; 
tho judicial to be conthlered the 
branch ortheeemce. ' Civil and Seasiona 
Jud^s to receive 30,000 Ra. per annum, 
and after rmching that period at which 
ch «7 might be entitled to a commiariotier* 
ahip,'33,000 Re. This (33,000)^ is to 
be the future salary of commissioners. 
This last item is a most incomprehensible 
reduction, and the favour shewn to the 
judicial branch is a further exemplifica¬ 
tion of the old system of giving the most 
pay to those who have least to do. Two 
commissionerships are absorbed, and the 
salary of the holdm of the remaining ap¬ 
pointments reduftd. Why these men, 
harassed heretofore by excess of duty,' 
and now in some instances oppressed 
with an additional imjtosition, should be 
deprived of that pay which they so hardly 
earn, we are at a loss to imagine. Go¬ 
vernor s-Oeneral and members of ceuncil 


Rs. 4,9l;4tt5-l5-7, and the lattm:. 
Rs/ 3,25,908^13-8, and the balance |tt 
hand amounts to Rs. 84,67,147-8-91, 
which more^than covers the ostimatra 
value of the* annuities now on the regis¬ 
ter, stated to be Rs. 24,46,086-8-2^. 
This apparent pmaperity of the Fund, 
'however, may be fallacious; we have some 
fears on the subject, observiug that the 
present annual charge is estimated at 
Rs. 3,W,645—^being Rs. 43,029 more than 
than that of the past year, and tliat the 
pensions of widows admitted in 1833, 
alone involve an estimated capital of 
Rs. 2,90,645-2-6, almost exactly three- 
fifths of the whole income. 

Opium .—^The following arc the }nrti- 
culars of the sale uf 3000 chests of the 
Company's opium, held at the Exchange 
rooms on the 20th of February, viz. 

Chests Average. Net Proceeds. 
Patna. . 9100 956 8 4 20.08,700 

Benares, 900 938 3 6 8,44,400 


still remain as to salary equally well as 
before. Why? That pleasant little apo¬ 
logue of the boys and the frogs, should 
be read in tho Council Chamber at Cal¬ 
cutta twice a month. 

Poitage by the Forbet Steamer .—From 
an advertisement which has appeared in 
the Government Gazette, we learn that 
the postage of letters to be sent to Eng¬ 
land by the Forbet, has been fixed at one 
Rupee the Sicca weight, and that ail 
letters must be sent in by the ISth of 
April. 

Sailing of the Forbee Steamer, —We 
team that the Forbee steamer which waste 
have taken her departure for Suez on ^hc 
1 St of May next, will proceed thither on the 
15th of April next. Accommodation will 
be afforded for nine passengers; viz. three 
from Bengal, and two each from Bombay, 
Madras and Ceylon. The price of pas- 
BBge money is fixed at 1000 Rupees, ex¬ 
clusive of ten Rupees a day to the enm- 


Total Proceeds,—28,53,100 

Indigo, BuUim, Puldie Securitiet. — 5th 
March, 1834,—Indigo.—The importation 
of produce to the 26th Feb. inclusive is 
reported at fy. mds. 91,651 34 6 aguinat 
fy. mds. 1,20,946 13 8 to corresponding 
]H>ri(i(l last year. The deliver)* in the 
pa.st week has been fy.ehias. 288 22 2. 
The exports to- 24tilCFeb. inclusive are 
given as below: 

To Great BrUabi . . 46.0M 
Pnace .... 30,281 
nlted States . . 1.098 

ulphs, he. . . 1,074 4 

Fy. mds. TO,447 
Inereesedsiaeaonrlastby fy.mds. 3.6SS 
HwUton.—Tho following sales are re¬ 
ported for the past week: 

Spanish 5 S.OOO ps. a m. rs. 206 4 pr. 100 
Dollars C 3,300 „ a 908 6 .. 


mander of the vessel for table allowance. 

The Ganges steamer was despatched 
on Wednesday last to the Aracan coast 
with Mr. Secretary Macaween, who will 
pass a month in that distrirt, making 
enquiries into its state, with the view of 
pMuaring a report for gGvemmant. 

Bangui MSOarg the state¬ 

ment of receipts and dishnihements of 
the Bengal Military Fund dining the 
year 1833, the amount and value of the 
uinoities with which it is burthened; 
end the particulars of the pensions to 
widows, and' passage money and outfit to 
officers during j;]ie past year, it 

appears tfad the receipts have exceeded 
disbursements by upwards of a lakh 
and a half of rupees, the former being 
Eatt India and Col. Mag. VoL. vill. NO. 


Burmsn { *05sa. Wt. a89 8 pr. 100 aa. wt 

PubUe Securitui .—^The fiuctuation in 
the past week is a depreciation in the 
value of the Remittable Loan ei^ual to 
4 annas per cent, compared with ita for¬ 
mer poaition. The following are the ratea 
of the day: 4 

To buy. TO sell 
WKs. 

Remit, loan. Oer.ct. pram. M 8 S3 8p. ct. 
iri-.t« 4 «>««lMs.ltoS 20 do.l 18 14 

nr Ji S m to 104040.0 19 0 4 

I S4o.I«41tol440do.0 4 par 

• 

Third 5 pr. ct. . . , . <io. 3 6 9,8 
Fourpr. et. . . . disot 0 8 I 0 „ 
BankefBeagal Stock pram, 4,ao00a 3,900p. A.' 
Union Bnuk SlniTes value. 2.500 a9,800 
45. AugutL it 


Sdo.I«41tol440do.0 


end / Upwarde J 
'.et.^from No.) 


IMdo 3 OtoO 
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The entire expense of the late foolish 
exhibition of fire works, is stated to be 
12,200 Rupees. 

At a RurojKtan general court-martial, 
assembled at Delhi, on the 26th of July, 
1835, of which Lieut. CnI. J. F. Boileau, 
of the Artillery, was President, Lieut. 
Fr«Hlcriek Vaughan McGrath, 6^ regt., 
N. I., wa.s arraigned on the following 
charge! ~ Charge. “ Pot unoflicer-Ukc 
ccuiduct, and conduct disgraceful to the 
character of an oiTicer and a gentleman, in 
the following instances.—" First. Having 
on the night of the llth of June, 18.13, 
in the city of Delhi, committod a shame¬ 
ful outrage, in forcing open the door of a 
house in the ChanndneyChouk, and sub¬ 
jected himself to the ilisgrace of being 
pursued and placed in restraint by the 
native Police officers.—“Second. Having 
assaulted and struck the Police officers 
with a whip, when in the execution of 
their duty, and having when detained by 
them, applied to tiuun the most foul and 
gross abu.se.—Tliinl. "Having, on the 
same night, at the Cotwallcy (’hebnofra, 
insulted the Civil Magistrate, in the exe¬ 
cution of his office, declaring that he was 
not fit to be associated with, and culling 
to a gentleman seattxl in the magistrate’s 
buggy, conic out of that damned black¬ 
guardly^ buggy.—"Fourth. Having, the 
next morRiu^Ji^2th of June, 1833, sent a 
t^hallengc to fight < duel to the magis¬ 
trate, for his condvKit in the execution of 
his duty, or on pretence of words alleged 
to be said by the magistrate while in the 
execution of his duty.” Upon which 
^rge the Court came to the follow¬ 
ing demsion :— Finding. " The' Court 
having Ciaturely weighed and con¬ 
sider^ what has been urged against the 
prisoner, Lieut. Frederick Vaughan Me 
Grath, of the 62d regt. N. I., together 
with what the prisoner has adduced in his 
defence, have come to the following deci¬ 
sion:—"Of the first instance of the 
coharge, he is not guilty.—"Of the se¬ 
cond instance of the charge, be is not 
guilty.—"Of the third instuuce of the 
ehsjge, he is not guilty.—"Of the fourth 
instance of the charge, he is not guilty. 
" The Court do therefore fully acquit the 
prisoner,' Lieut. Frederick Vaughan Me’ 
ChnUt. of the 52d regt., N. I., of the 
> wlmle had every part of the charge pre- 
ftwndanlnsthim.”—Confirmed, (Signed) 
W. 6. RbnTihck, CommandeT-in-Chie£ 
Lieut. Me'Oroth is to be released firom 
arrest, and directed to return to his duty. 

At a Eurt^n ghnenl court-martial, 
assembled at Delhi, on Monday, the 15th 
of August, 1935, of which Lieut. Col. 


J. P. Boileau, of the AniKery, was Pre¬ 
sident, Ensign Kenword Wallace Elmslie, 
62d N. 1., was arraigned on the following 
charge.—C/iargc. ‘ * For unofficer like con¬ 
duct, and conduct unworthy of an officer 
and a gentleman, in the following in¬ 
stances :—" Having, in the city of Delhi, 
on the night of the llth of June, 1833, 
on the occasion of Capt. Arnold and Lieut. 
M’Grath being confined by tbe Police, 
Bttem]ited by violence and abuse, to ef¬ 
fect the release of those officers, and hav¬ 
ing attempted to draw the Cotwal’s dag¬ 
ger from his waist.—"Second. Having, 
on the same night, at the Cotwally Che- 
bootra, when the niHgistrale bad arrived, 
to enquire into the Afair, grossly and 
■foully abused the Police officers, and to 
such an extent, as to excite attempted 
violenccon his person.-" Third. Having, 
the next morning borne a challenge to 
fight a duel to the magistrate, for hia con¬ 
duct in the aforesaid execution of his 
duty, or on pretence of alleged language 
of the magistrate in the execution of his 
duty.” Upon which charge the Court 
came to the following decision:—PVnch'ng, 
—" The Court having duly weight 
and considered the evidence brouglit for¬ 
ward on the prosecution, together with 
w'liat the j>risoner has urged in his de- 
fonco, is of opinion, tliat he, Ensign Ken- 
wuTil Wallace Elmslie, 62d regt., N. I., 
with regard to the " First instance of the 
charge, iscnot guilty.—" Second instance 
of the charge, is not guilty.—“ Third in¬ 
stance of the charge, is not guilty. — 
"The Court does therefore fully acquit 
him. Ensign Kenward Wallace Elmslie, 
62u regt., N. I., of the whole and every 
port of the diarge preferred against him.” 
Confirmed, (Signed) W. C. Bbntinck, 
Commander in Chief. 

CIVIL a.PFOiNTMENTS.-^fith February, 
Cornet Mocnaghtbn, 3rd Assistant to the 
Age <1 to the Gov.^n. in Rajpootona to 
proceed to Kotah to relieve Mr. L. Wil¬ 
kinson, and to officiate os Political Agent 
at that place.—Mr. L, Wilkinson, when 
relieved by Comet Macnaghten, to jwo- 
ceed to Bhbpaul, to relieve Major Alves, 
and officiate os Political Agent at Bho- 
panl.—Mt^or Alves to proceed to Ajmere, 
to relieve Lieut. Col, Spein,and snune 
cbeige of the Office of A«ent to the Gov. 
Gm. for the States of Rgjpootaaa.— 
Lieut. Col. Speiis to proceed to Neemuch, 
to relieve Cipt. Poslay, and act as Poli¬ 
tical Agent at Neemuch, on a conwli- 
dated allowance of 2,000 ra. per mena^ 
Capt. Pasley is to j^oce himtelf at the 
disposal of the ComnundeT-in-chief.; 
Mr. T. Church to be Deputy Resident at 
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t*nncc of V^alM* Island, and to officiate 
as Resident at Singapore, during the ab> 
sence of Mr. Murcfeisofl.—Mr. J. W. 
Salmond, to bo first Assistant to the De¬ 
puty Resident at Prince of Wales* Island, 
and to officiate as Deputy Resident until 
fiirther orders.—IOth, Mr. T. Plovdon to 
officiate as Senior member of the Board 
of Customs, Salt and Opium, and of the 
Marine Board, during the absence of Sir. 
C. D'Oyly, to the Sand Heads.—Mr. J. 
Lawrell, to officiate, until further orders, 
as Salt Agent of the 24 Pergunnahs.— 
13th, Mr. G. Mainwaring to officiate as 
Gov. Gen. at Benares, during the absence 
of Mr. Gurt(>n.-«24th, Mr. H. T. Prinsep, 
to officiate as Chief Secretary to Govt, 
during the abseime of Mr. C. Maesweeu.— 
Mr. S. J. Bechcr, having exceeded the 
period n-ithin which he ought to have 
qualified himself in the Native Languages 
for the Public Se<vico, has been «>rdered 
to return to England.—3rd March, Mr. 
R. Walkei, to officiate as first Dcp. Cnl- 
lector of Customs, during the absence of 
Mr. J. Hunter, to China. —Mr. A. F. 
Donnelly, to officiate as 2nd Dop. Col¬ 
lector, until the return of Mr. Bracken. 

Fuhloughs.—M r. W. T. Robertson, 
Mr. R. E. CunliSe.—Mr. John Hunter, 
to China.—Mr. G. F. Thompson to N..S. 
Wales. 

MILITABY APPOINTMENTS, PROMO¬ 
TIONS, ciiANOEs, &(:. from 25 Jan, to 12 
dfar.1834. In/anlr;/.—^Major ftl.C. Paul to 
be Lieut. Co'l., vice T. Taylor, retired— 
2nd regt. L. C. Capt. G. 1. Shadwell to 
be Major.—Lieut. F. Whelcr to bo Capt. 
—Super. Lieut. M. N. Ogiivy is bnfitght 
on the effective strength of the regt.— 
9th regt. N. I., Capt. J. Fsgan to be Maj.; 
Lieut. W. Beckett to be Capt.; Ens. R. 
St. J. Lucas to be Lieut., vice Paul, pro¬ 
moted.—18th regt. N. I., Ens. G. P. 
Austen to be Lieut., vice Wallace, inva¬ 
lided.—Lieut. H. Rigby of Engineers to 
be Ass. to the Garrisem Engineer of Fort 
William and Civil Anchitect at the Pre¬ 
sidency.—vCapt. R. Hawkes, 9th regt. L. 
C. is permitt^ at his own request, to re¬ 
sign the situation of 2iid Ass. A(\iutant 
General of the Army.-yrhe orders direct¬ 
ing Lieut. A. C. S^ttiswoode to act as 
A^utoqt to 37th regt. N. (. during the 
abt^ee df Lieut. Loveday, and Lieut. 
H. Hunter to act as Adjutant to the left 
wing of 58th regt. N. I. detached to Se- 
crora, are confirmed.—Lieut. J. C. Lums- 
daine of S8th rggt. N. I. it wpointed Aide- 
de-Camp to Brig; Gen. W. Richards, C. 

The appointitafliit in 6. O. of 4th 
Dee. «f Lieut. J,G.B.PatoD to be Adju¬ 
tant of 47th regt. N.I.is cancelled—The 


order appointing 3nd Lieut. M.Dairw to 
art as Ass. and Quar. Mast, to 2ad t|att> 
Artillery, vice Dallas, wpointed to offi¬ 
ciate OB Commissary of Omnance, is con¬ 
firmed,—J. Me Dowoll to be 1st. member, 
J. Langstaff to be 2iid member, and Sur¬ 
geon J. Swiuey to be 3rd member of the 
Medical B(uutl, rice Robinson, retired.— 
Surgeon W. Panton to be a suphrintendiug 
Surgeon.; Ass. Surgeon B. Burt to be 
Surgeon.—^The onlers appointing Lieut. 
J. Locke, 22nd regt. N. I. to officiate as 
Station Staff at Lneknow, during tlie ab- 
Kence of Capt. Dcnby, and Lieut. G. 
Ilainilton to act as Adjutant to 53rd regt. 
N. 1. diiriug the absence of Lieut. O. W. 
Span, are enufirmed.—Capt. S. P. C. Hum- 
frays of 36 th regt. N. I. is appointed to 
officiate as Major of Brigade at Mhow 
during the iibseu'-o of Major Parker,— 
Capt. G. Young, 79tli regt. N. I. to act as 
Member of Military Board on the depart¬ 
ure of Lieut. Col. Craigie.—^Clapt. B. P. 
Gowan to act as S(‘cretnry and Accountant 
to Military Board, vice Young.—Lt. J. 
Hamilton, 9th L.C., who was nominated 
to officiate as Brigade M ijor on the Estab., 
is appointed to the Meywar Field Force. 
—^The order appointing Lieut. C. Corfield 
to act as Adjutant to 47th regt. N. I., is 
confirmed.—Lieut. G. Johnston of 46th 
regt. is appointed to ac*#as ifterp. and 
Quar. Mast, to 5lsfje0. N. J. during the 
absence of Lieut, mmb.—Cornet C. M. 
Gascoyne of .5th L. C. is appointed to act 
as interp. and Quar. Mast, to 2nd L. C. 
until further orders.—Lieut. J. F. Brad¬ 
ford of 1st regt. is appointed to act%s 
Interp. and Quar. Mast, to 9th L. C. un¬ 
til Lieut.Tucker's recovery.—fiiout.G.H. 
Fagan is brought on the effective strength 
of the Engineers, vice Wood, dec .—^The 
div. order directing Lieut. E. S. Lloyd. 
49th regt. to act as Adjutant to the Nus- 
screc batt. during the illness of Lieut. 
O'Brien, is confirmed.—The reg. order 
appointing Lieut, £. M. Blair to act as 
Adjutant to 5tii regt. L. C, during the 
absence of Lieut. Wheatley, is confirmed. 
—Lieut. J. H, Daniell is appointed to act 
as Adjutant to the 2nd brigade H. Art. 
during the absence of Lieut. Dashwood. 
Lieut. G. W. Williams of 29th regt. is 
appointed to act as Interp. and QutJ*. Mast, 
to 18th regt. I. daring the abaence of 
Lienft. Brown—Ens. S. P. D. Tulloch, 
S. W. Bullcg,.. J. C. Robertson, and R. 
Robertson ore brought on the effective, 
strength of the Infantry.-Lieut. Col. C. 
H. Lloyd it ap^inted to the command of 
the European Invalids at Chunar.—2Ut 
r^t. N. I., Ena. T. James to be LMUt,< 
vice Cook; invalided.—Ens. T. C. Birch 
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is brought «B the-effeotive strength of the 
Inftntry, vice Wight, retired.—Surgeon 
J. Lsiigstsif to be 1st member, Suigeoa 
3, Swiney to be 2nd member of the Medi* 
cd Bosra, vice M'Dowell, retired. 

ABMOVALS AND P08TIN0S.-^£d8. B. 

W. R. Jcnncr, 64th regt. is attached to 
Ramghur batt.-^Lieut. Col. J. Anderson 
from 62nd. to 8th regt. N. I.—Lieut. Col. 
T. Dundas from 6th to 2l8t regt. N. I. 
—Lieut. Col. C. F. Wild is posted to 
62nd regt. N. I.—Ass. Surgeon C. Newton 
from ifth to 48th regt. N. I.—Ens. J. 
Thompson to do duty with 55th regt. N. I. 
—Artillery —Capt. T. Hickman to 3rd Co. 
5th batt.—Lieut. 3, Fordyce from 4th Co. 
2nd batt. to 1st. Co. 4th batt.—Lieut. J. 
Brind to 7th Co. 6 th batt.—Lieut. R. 
Waller to Ist troop, 3rd brigade, H. A. 
—Lieut.E. D. A.T<idd from 3rd Co. 2nd 
batt. to 8th Co. 6th batt.—Lieut. J. H. 
Campbell from 3rd Co. 4th batt. to 1 st 
C >. 3rd batt.—Lieut. R. Maule from 7th 
Co. 7th batt. to 3rd Co. 4th batt.—Lieut. 
T. Edwards from 1st Co. 3rd batt. to 5th 

Co. 7th batt_Lieut. W. Barr to 2nd Co. 

2nd batt.—Lieut. R. C. Sbakespoar from 
2nd Co. 6th butt, to 1st. Co. 3rd batt.— 
Lieut. Wt Timbrcll to 4t}i Co. 2nd batt. 
—Lieut. M. Dawes to 2nd Co. 6th batt. 

RETIRED FROM THE SERVICE. —Sur¬ 
geon J. Savage from 5th August, 1833— 
Lieut.Cnl. P. ^aaliM from 4th June, 1831 
—Capt. R. Burton ^>m I2th June, 1832 
—Surgeon J. McDowell. 

INVALIDED.^ —Lieut. C.Cook 2lBtregt. 
N. I. 

aFuBi.ouaHS.—Lieut. J. Evans—Lieut. 
H. C. Wilson—Surgeon J. Clark to Cape 
—Lieut. Jack to China—Lieut. T. L» 
Egerton to N. S. Wales—Surgeon F. S. 
Mathews to Cape—Capt. J. Johnston 
(prep.)—Surgeon C. B. Francis—Capt. 
J. H. Yanrenen to the Cape; ^ Capt. 
J. Fitsgerald; Major W. Pattla to the 
Cape- (prop)—Lieut. Col. G. Hunter, C. 
B. (prep)—Surgeon W. Milchclson; C?.pt. 
W. H. Wake; Lieut. A. P. Grahun— 
Lieut. Col. J. Craigie to Cape; Oapt. H. 
R. impey to China; Lieut.Col. J.duidier- 
Bon (prer.) 

BCCLtSlASTICAL AFTOINTM ENTB.—ReV. 

H. Pratt to officiate as Curate and Chaplam 
of the Church an^Station of Benares, iiid 
mrUo B]q>ointed Surrogate for granting 
Ifarriage Licenses—^Rev. T. £. Allen to 
be ChsjilMn of Hasareebaug. 

arrivals of bhifs.- 7th Feb., For¬ 
tune ; Currie, Glasgow—13th, General 
Falaiett Thoinas, Lon^n-«-19th, Lord Al- 
tboi^Sprhule,Liverp^; Waterloo. Cow, 
Sydney— 2l8t, l^enobia, Qwen, London; 
Helvetlyn, Boadle, Liverpool—5th Mar., 


Bolton,.TremIin,'London; iSutrell, Met¬ 
calf, London. 

departures. —3d Feb. Lord Eldon, 
Dawson, London; Solway, Procter, Lon- 
dmi; Dmhester, Carrick, London—4th 
Duke of Northumberland, Pope, London 
—5th Alexander, Waugh, London—6th 
Orient, White, London—8th Irma, Be- 
nard, Havre—13th Duke of Argyle, Bris¬ 
tow, London; Trinculo, Hesse, Liver¬ 
pool—14th Eliza, Sutton, London; LTn- 
dien, Morin, Havre--19th Coromandel,Du- 
peyron, Havre—20th Protector, Buttan- 
shaw, London—2l8t Isabel, Gnrnal, Liv¬ 
erpool—22nd Sophia, Thornhill, London 
—^24th Malcolm, Eylea, London—26lh 
Hall, Hughes, Liverpool; D’Auvergne, 
Huqnet, London; Childe Hamid, Green¬ 
field, London—1st Mar. Severn, Braith- 
watte, London—2nd Frances Ann, Hay, 
Liverpool—3rd Jason, Lc Grand, Havre 
—7th Roxburgh Castle, Fulcher, London 
—The Sherbum end Barettb Jr. were to 
leave on 15th March, the Zenobia about 
the 20th, the Ilinilostan on 25th, and the 
General Palmer, all for London, at the 
end of March. 

MARRiAOES.— Jan. 13th, at Muttra, 
Lieut, G. Larkins, H. A., to Eliza, 
daughter of T. Battley, Esq. of Dublin- 
14th, at Meerut, Rt. Ncave, Esq. C. S., 
to Miss M. S, Bristow—23d, Dr. R. 
Stuart, to Mrs. E. I. Thompson—24th 
Mr. J. S. Morton, to Miss E. Mansfield— 
27th, at Dniapore, Mr. T. A. Pereira, to 
Miss M. Guest—Fob. 3d, at Agra, Lieut. 
A. H. E. Boileau, Engs, to Miss Hanson 
—6th, at Kumaul, Lieut. W. Oookson— 
9th,*L. C., to Elizabeth L., youngest 
daughter of Col. T. G. P. Tucker, H. M.’s 
Serv,—8th, Capt. W. Cubitt, ISth regt. 
N. I., to Miss Harriet Hartuurt; Mr. 
E. G. Dubes, to Mdlle. M. L. de Ville- 
neuve; At Lucknow, Lieut. W. G. Don, 
to Georgians K., youngest daughter of 
the hue G. Elliot, Esq.—lOtb, Mr. W. 
J. Collett, to Miss. C. George; At Cawn * 

E re, Lieut. E. B. Bere, H. M.’s 16th 
oncers, to Elisabeth A., eldest daughter 
of Hk Pigou, Esq. late of the 3d Dragoon 
Guards—12th, at Nusserabad, Major J. 
Herring, 87th regt. N. I., to Eliia Anne, 
third daughter of Maj.-Gen. Loveday, 
B. A.—14thJM. J. Athanass, Esq., to Miss 
S. Brhehod; At Dum-Dum, F. O. Ful¬ 
ton, Esq., to Harriett, daughter of the 
late G. Morse, M. D. of Clifton— 
15th, Mr. J. Wise, Ship S3terhwrne, to 
Miss Hannah Craven—17th, at Howra^ 
John Howell, Esq., to Charlotte, eldest 
daughter of M. Statortt, — SM, Mr. 

H. J. Tonson, to Mrs. E. (toade—24th, 
at Dinapore, Sergt. R. Handcodr, to Bat- 
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bara, relict ijf the late Mr. W. T. Bayley 
—25th, at Kumaul, C. Ratkea, Bsq. C. S., 
to Sophia M., eldest daughter of J. M. 
Mathews,Esq. H.M.’s31stregt.—S7th,W. 
M. Dirom, C. S., to Mary, eldest daughter 
of R. H. Tulloh, Esq. C. S.—March Sd, 
Mr. A. Howatson, to Miss C. Shouldham. 

BIRTHS. —Jan. 14th, at Tirhoot, Mrs. 
Cosserat, of a daughter—17th, at Seram- 
pore, Mrs. N. I. Oantser, of a son—2lBt, 
at Monghyr, the lady of W. Duff, Esq. 
of a daughter—24th, the wife of Mr. J. 

B. Nicholas, of a son—26th, at Port Wil« 
Ham, the lady of Captain Mansell, 39th 
Foot, of a daughter—^Feh. 1st, at Agra, 
the lady of Lieut. C. S. Reid, Art. of a 
daughter—4th, Bt Chittagong, Mrs. A. R. 
Smith, of a daugh.; at Delhi, the lady of the 
Hon. H. Gordon, of twin daughters— 
At Allahabad, the wife of Mr. W. Jones, 
of a son—7tfa, at Seebpore, the lady of 
E. Thompson, Esq. of a son—At Alla¬ 
habad, Mrs. E. H. M. Paschoud, of a 
daughter—10th, Mrs. L. Mendes, of a 
son—14th, Mrs. M. A. Pereira, of a 
daughter—The wife of Mr. C. L. Vail- 
lant,^f a daughter—At Berhampore, the 
lady of W. Dyer, Esq. Surg., of a son- 
16th, the lady of R. S. Hoinfray, Esq., 
of a daughter—In Fort William, the lady 
of Lieut. Rigby, Engs., of a son—At 
Digha, Mrs. D. Penhearone, of a son— 
At Mynpoorie, the lady of W. P. Andrew, 
Esc]. M. D. of a daughter—2lBt, at Pur- 
neah, the lady of R. B. Perrj, Esq. of a 
son—23d, the lady of J. Becner, Esq. of 
twin sons—28th, the lady of A. G. Rous- 
sac. Esq. of a daughter—March 1st, at 
Serampore, the lady*of W. W. Baker, 
Esq. of a daughter—2nd, the ladysif J, 
Cowie, Esq. of a son—4th, the lady of 
G. Dougal, Esq. of a daughter—6th, 
Mrs. H. J. Frederick, of a daughter. 

’ DBATBS.—August 10th, 1833, on his 
way up the River, M. S. Livesley, Esq. 
—On his tray to Agra, Mr. J. Davis— 
Jan. 4th, at Bareilly, 6. F. Thompson, 
Esq. C. S.—10th, at Benares, Mary, wife 
of Mr. G. Tuttle—19th,^ at Rangoon, 
CiqK. W. Crisp, Country Service—25th, 
Himet, relict of the late Mr. John Bart¬ 
lett; Charlotte, infant daughter of Mr. 
John Brown—26tfa, at Chudemagore, 
Mr. L. D. Cnu—The infant son ef Mr. 
J. Vaillant—^Feb. 5th, at ^haugulpore, 
Louisa H., eldest daughter of Capt. J. 
Graham—7% at Secrole Benares, Col. 
Lionel Hook, Comnunding H. M.’s 16th 
regt. of Foot—Sth, at Allahabad, Augusta 

C. , the infant daughter of Bfajor N. Wal- 
huw, 63d regt. N. I.—^th, at Coolie 
Baiar, Master G. J. Graham—Near 
(’awnpore, Seigt. D,' Manson, H. M.'s 
4^h regt.—ldth,at Bameerpore, Caroline, 
wife R, M. Tilghman, Esq.—14th, 


Mr. J. J. Palmer—15th, James, son of 
Mr. D. C. Low; Margaret, infhntdaugh¬ 
ter of Mr. Carter—16th, at Sulkea, 
Martha A.t infkut daughter of Mr. & 
Leggatt—24th, at Deegah, Jas. Havell, 
Esq.—27th, Madame S. Latoor—^29th, 
Mrs. L. Landeman—March lit, Bridget, 
wife of Mr* A. B. Morton—2d, Elizabeth, 
wife of Mr. J. Smith; Mr. Jas. Smith, 
Ship Zimohio—5th, Mr. W. Niinn, son of 
the late —Nunn, Esq. of Essex. 

Cotonei Farran. —^The Governor Gene¬ 
ral ia come amongst us, and 'Isith his 
Lordship appears to be in good earnest. 
Certain discontented frrtgs, we are told, 
prayed in ancient times for a king; hut 
soon reckoned with their greatest mis¬ 
fortunes the grant of their request. 
Many and distressing are the apprehen¬ 
sions entertained, in various quarters, 
that the fragments of loaves and fishes 
ore to be gathered np and restored to the 
coffers of the slate. The times are hard 
enough; and, if there be any foundation 
for the reports of ** clippings’’ intended 
and to be enforced, his Loi^ship’s visit 
will not soon be forgotten. ” Coming 
events cast their shadows before,” and, in 
a recent Fort St. George Gazette, appears 
a G. O. removing Col. C. ^rratPfrom the 
N.igpore Subsidiary Foiun, as incompetent 
to dischargethe funefions ofthe office. Now 
Col. Farran is an old and deserving servant 
of the Company. There js a delicate way 
of doingunpleasantthings; and, admitting 
that he was found wanting, what ben^t 
is derived from thus publicly recording 
his inefficiency ? Infinitely njpre respect 
has been paid to the feelings of othen^— 
what advantages can accrue to the service 
by hurting his ? Is he, however, the only 
officer^ on the Madras Establishment, 
incomi^ent to the discharge of his pub¬ 
lic duties ? We have yet to see whether 
his Lordshi;) means to confer so high a 
compliment on the Mulls ! 

DeftUeaHtm^k deficiency to a large 
amottfft has, we understaml, been dis¬ 
covered, within the last two or three 
days, in the cash-chest of the Stuldur 
Adaulttt Court. Three individuals, we 
hear, have been takeif up upon strong 
suspkiioii of being concerned in the dc- 
faldtton—among whom, we find, is 
Wmdiaghenry Audecnamin Braminy, a 
native of very considerable respectability, 
and who hhs hitherto maintaine<^l a high 
ebaraetor for honour and integrity .W e have 
not learned sufficient of the matter to lay 
particulars before our readers. The 
deficit, however, is stated to be Some¬ 
thing to the tune of twenty thousand 
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rupees. The parties tunpected to be can> 
cerned are in custody, end will, no doubt,, 
take their trielM the ensuing sessions. 

CIVIL AFPOIMTKENTB.—<JBa. 22, Mr. 
M. ^win to act as as Collector and 
Magistrate of Ountoor, until further 
orders—Mr. A Maclean to act as Secre¬ 
tary to the Marine Board—28, Mr. A. 
IX Campbell to act as a Judge of the 
Court of and Fojdaree Udalut—^Feb. 
4, Mr. A. F. Bruce to act as Secretary to 
the Board of Revenue, vice Bannerman, 
on forlough-—Mr. (J. A. R. Stevenson to 
act as Mint Master—Mr. G. Bird to be 
Ass. Judge and joint Criminal Judge of 
Guntoor, and to act as Judge and Criminal 
Judge of Nellore—Mr. James Fraser to 
act as Judge and Criminal Judge of Chi- 
cacole—Mr. W. Lavie to act as Sub-Col- 
loctor and joint Magistrate of Nellore— 
Mr. R. Cathcart to act as Sub-Collector 
and joint Magistrate of Vizogapatam— 
Mr. W. A. Arbuthnot to act as Sub-Col¬ 
lector and joint Magistrate of Ganjam— 
Mr. T. Scott to be Master Attendant 
at Ganjam, vice Colley, dee .—^The charge 
of the duties, as Military Secretary,^ 
ia made over to the Chief Secretary 
to Government, Mr. H. Chamier, during 
the absence of Mr. Clerk—Messrs. R. D. 
Parkocr, D. White, £. Maltby, £. New¬ 
berry, S. Scott, aitd J. D. ^urdillon, 
have attained the rank of Factor—7, Mr. 
F. Anderson t^a^ as Sub-Collector and 
joint Magistrate «ft Canara—Mr. H. 
Stokes to ai;t as sMitional Sub-Collec¬ 
tor and joint Magistrate of Canara—11, 
Mr. H. Forbes to be an Ass. to the prin- 
oiQal Collector and Magistrate of Coim¬ 
batore—Mr, A. Hall to bo an Ass. to the 
principal Collector and Magistrate of 
Canara—ifr. U. B. Sewell to be an Ass. 
to the Collector and Magistrate of 
Chingleput—14, Mr. Wm. Montgomerie 
is permitted to resign the Company’s 
Service, from Ist May, 1834—17, Mr. A. 
Cole to bo un Ass. to the principal Col¬ 
lector and Magistrate of Madura—19, 
Mr. J. C. Scott to bo Ass. Judge of the 
2illah Court of Canara, vice Walker to 
Europe—Mr. A. J. Cherry^to be Duputy- 
’ Secretary to Govenunent, in the Depart¬ 
ment of the Chief Secretary, from the date 
of Mr. Smollet’s Succession to Mr. ^ott, 
in the office of Ags. Judge of Madura— 
Mr.P. B. Smollet to be Ass. Judge and 
jomt Criminal Judge of Madura, in suc¬ 
cession to Mr. Scott—Mr. C. H. Hallett 
to be Registrar of the Provincial Courf of 
Appeal Circuit, for the Centre divi¬ 
sion—Mr. E. Maltby to a^ as Head Ass, 
to the principal Colleotor and Magistrate 
of Canara—Mr. A. M. Owen to be Ass. 
to the prinripal Collector and Magistrate 


of Malabar—22, Mr. S. Nic^Us to act as 
2d Judge of the ProTincial Court of Ap¬ 
peal and Circuit, for the Western divi¬ 
sion, until further orders—^Mr. M. Dewin 
to act as a Judge of the Provincial Court 
(d Appeal and Circuit, for the Centre di¬ 
vision, until Mr. Casumajor joins—Mr. 
T. y. Stonhouse to act as a Trustee for 
St. George’s Church, durbg the absence 
of Mr, Clerk—Mr. J. A. R. Stevenson to 
act aa Canarese translator to Govern¬ 
ment, on the vacation of.the office by Mr. 
Bannmrman—Mr. W. Lavie to act as Col¬ 
lector and Magistrate of Guntoor, until 
farther orders—^Mr. R. Cathcart to act as 
Sub-Collector and joint Magistrate of 
Oapjam—Mr. W. U. Arbpthnot to resume 
the duties of Sub-Collector and joint Ma¬ 
gistrate of Vizagapatam—Mr. J. G. S. 
Bruere to act as Ass, Judge and joint 
Criminal Judge of Rajahmundry—Mr. P. 
B. Smollet to act as Sub-Collector and 
joint Magistrate of Nellore, until further 
orders—Mr. C. R. Baynes to be Senior Ass. 
to the Accountant Genera], in succession 
to Mr. Hallett—Mr. R. D. IVurker to act as 
Government Agent at Chepaukdnriiuthe 
absence of Major ilodges—^Messr^ R. 
D. Parker, T. H. Davidson Mid G. F. 
Beaucliamp, to be Commissioners for the 
drawing of the Government Letters of thu 
present year—^Mr. G. F. Beauchamp to 
he 2d Ass. to the Accountant General, in 
succession to Mr. Baynes—Mr, S. N. 
"Ward to act as Register of the Zillah 
Court of M!ombaconum, until further 
orders—Mr, W, Douglas to act as Secy, 
to the Board for the College, and for pub¬ 
lic instruction, during the absence of 
Lieuf. Rowlandson. 

MILITARY ArVOINTMENTS, PROMO¬ 
TIONS, CUANOES, &C. from 19ffc Jan. to 
March 2, 1834—Major A. Ross to be 
Inspector General of CivH Eathnates— 
Capt. A. La we tc be Superintending En¬ 
gineer ill Malabar and C^onara, vice Ross; 
Lieut. E. Lawfoid to be Superintmidiiig 
Engineer in the ceded diotricts, vice 
Lawe; Ass. Surg. B. G. Maurice to be 
Surgeon, vice HerklotSi dec—The 10th 
regt., N. I., to proceed from Fort St George 
to Vizagapatam; the order appointing Lt. 
W,0. Pellowe to act as Adj. to lOtli 
regt. N. 1. during 'the absence of Lieut. 
Kenny, is corned—6th L. C., LieuL 
W. P. Deas to be Captain, vice .Knox, 
doe —50th regt. N. I., Ljent E. T. 

to be Gwptoin; fins.' R. RoHo to 
be Lieut., vice lArdner, dee.—8to regt. 
N* !•. Ens. H. G. NapletoQ to be LieuL* 
vice Sherrard, dec.—32dregt. N. I., Ens. 
£. BakM to be Lieut., vice Richard, 
dec.—Lieut. E, Hughes is appointed to 
art aa Quart. Mas. and Interp. to the 39th 
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N. I., v^e Ottley—The order mp~ 
pointing Lieut. D. H. Considine to act 
as Aid-de-Camp to M»jor>Oen. Oalrymple 
during the absence of ^s. Dalrympie, is 
ronfinned>—Cqrt.T. B. Chaloot 33d 
N. I., to be Deputy Judge Advocate 
General—21id regt. N. I., Lieut. O. 
Buchanan to be Adj., vice Darby, re> 
signed—Ens. B. T. Geraud to be Quert. 
Mas. and Interp., vice Buchanan—8th 
regt. N. .1., Lieut. A. C. Wight to be 
Gapt., vice iDe Blaquiere, dec.-^Sd regt. 
N. I., Captain J. Tocher to be Major; 
Lient. R. Dowell to be Capt.; Ens. C. 
II. Horsley to be Lieut., vice Hunter, 
retired—^The orders appointing Lieut, 

M. White to achas Interp. and Quort. 
Mas. to 48th regt. N. I., during the ab* 
sence of Ens. Haines, sick; Lieut. £. 
Horne to act as Fort Adj. at Vellore 
during the absence of Capt. Lewis, 
sick, and until the arrival of Lieut. Ott> 
ley; Lieut. J. V. Hughes to act as Quart. 
Mas. and Interp. to 39th regt. N. I., 
during the absence of Lieut. Ottley, are 
ennfinned—Lieut. H. Montgomery is 
brought on the effective strength of the 
Horse Brig, of Artillery—^The 80th regt. 

N. I., to march from Vellore to Madras, 
to be there stationed—-Col. J. Doveton is 
admitted on the general Staff of the Ar¬ 
my, in conformity with his appointment 
by the Court of Directors, with the rank 
of Brig. General, in succession to Major 
General H. Fraser, returned to Europe, 
and is appointed to command *the troops 
in the ceded districts—Major C. O. 
Fothergill to command the let N. V. 
Batt., from 24th May, 1833, vice (Hicks, 
dec.; Major J. A. Condell to command 
the 1st N. V. Batt. from I6th Oct., 
1833, vice Fotheigill, removed—Capt. 
T. Sewell to act as Deputy Secretary 
to the Military Board—Ca^in D. 
Montgomerie to act as Wymaster 
at the Presidency, vice Sewell—Ass. 
Surg. J. Hamlyn, 36th regt. N. 1., 
to afford Medical Aid to the Presidency 
of Mysore, until further orders—Surg. 
W. Haines to be Superintending Surg., 
and posted to the N. division of the 
Army—Surg. W, £. E. Conwell will 
resume his duties as Jlegt. Surg .—The 
orders appointing Comet F. I. Carru- 
thers to act aa ^art. Mas. to 2d regt, 
L. C., end Lieut. W. C.Onslow to act as 
Quart. Mas. to 44th regt. N. I., daring 
the absence of Lieut. Dudgeon, are con¬ 
firmed—Lieut. G. Freese t^ act as Quat. 
Mas. and Interp. to 12th regt. N. I., till 
further orders, vice Glovdr, promoted— 
Lieut. D. Babington to act as Deputy 
Ass. Quart. Mas. Gmieral, in the ceded 
districts, during the absence of Lieut. 
Harris, sick—^Art. 2d, Lieut. W. K. 


W'orster to be let Lieut,, vice Brodier- 
ton, dec.—Supera. 2d Lieut. O. Sni|iy-is 
admitted on the effisetive strength— 
Lieut. R. Shinreff is permitted to resigm 
the appomtment of A^. to 2d regt. 
N. I.—4th regt. L. C,, C^t. W'. Hamil¬ 
ton to be Mejoi—Lieut, P. Forbes to be 
Capt., vice Meredith, promoted—24tb 
regt. N. I., Lieut. J. Iiewisto be Capt.— 
Ens. £. Martin to Ite Ligut., vice 
Swanston, retired—Lieut. E. V. Hollo¬ 
way, 42d regt. N. I., to do duty with the 
32(1 regt., and to act as Quart. Mas. and 
Interp. to that Corps, till frirthcr orders— 
Lieut. S. Vanlon to act as Adj. to the 
Corps of Sapyiers and Miners, vice Law- 
ford—2d regt. N. I., Lieut. E. Apthorp' 
to be Capt (in—Ens. W. Junor fo be 
Lieut., vice James, promoted—1st Lieut. 
J. H. Bell, of Engineers, to be Super, 
jun, Surg. in the N. division, vice Smith 
to Europe—Ass. Surg. T. O’Neil is ap- 
poin'cd to the Medical charge of the 
Female Asylum—Ass. Surg. J. Msc- 
fnrland to be Surg. vice A^inson, re¬ 
tired—Lieut. R. Henderson, of Engi¬ 
neers, to be Superintendent of Roods, in 
the Pulilicund Assessment Department— 
Lieut. II. Wakeman of 42d regt. is ap¬ 
pointed to act as Quart. Mas. and Interp. 
to 32d regt., vice Holloway, whose ap¬ 
pointment has not taken place—^Thc order 
appointing Lieut, G. Halpin, of 23th regt. 
to command the Escort gf the Resident at 
Tanjore, is confirm!^—Eur. regt., Ens. 
T. Mears to be Lieut., vice Burrard, dee,— 
The Gov, Gen. is pleased to direct that 
Col. C. Fkmn be removed from the com¬ 
mand of the Nagpore Subsidiary Forcf, 
as deficient in the qualifications required 
for the discharge of that important office— 
Col. I. Woulfe, 9th regt. N. 1., to com¬ 
mand the Nagpore, Subsidiary Force, 
vice Farfan, remov^—4th regt. !«. C. 
Lieut. S. W. Hennah, to take rank from 
7th Jan. 34, to complete the Establish- 
mimt—Comet F. G. J. Lascclles, from 
2nd L. C. to be Lieut. 6th L. C.—Cor¬ 
net W. G. Woods, from 2nd L, C. to bo 
Lieut. 4th L. C.—Comet K. E. A. 
Money, from 8fhL. C. to be Lieut.—The 
orders appointing Lieut. C. Fooley to 
act as Qnart. Mas. daring the ab¬ 
sence of Lieutenant Cluttrrbuck on 
furlough, and Lieut. 1%. Biddle to act as 
Quart. Mas. and Interp. to 26th regt. 
during the absence of Lieut. Nicholls on 
furlough are confirmed—Lieut. S. W. 
Henmdi 4th L. C. to act as A^. vice 
Forbes, prom.—Lieut. Col. I. S. Fraser, 
36th re^ N. 1. to act as Secretary to 
Government in the Military De^rt. 
daring riie absence of Mr. Clerk on sipk 
leave.—Lient. Col. T. Maclean to act aa 
Syiecittl Agent fur Foreign Settlements 
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(luring tho absence nf Limit. Col. Fraser 
H. White, 7th regt. N. 1., to act 
tH-'Dipity Secy, to Goverament in the 
Nilitiiry ])epart.->Lieat. Col. Walpole to 
he Military Secretary to the Governor, 
and to act as Town Migor of Ft^ St. 
George during the absence of Major 
Simond—Lieut. W. Lw^t of 1st N. V. 
Batt, to command the ^neral depot of 
European Pensioners at Cuddaloro — 
Lieut. T. M'Goun, 6th regt. N. 1. to be 
a Deputy Judge Advocate Gent'ral and 
to proceed to Trichinopoly to conduct 
the duties of the 8th district—Capt. I. 

E. Haig, 34th regt. N. I. to act us Ass. 
Adj.-Gen. of the Army vice White— 
liieut. Gen. Balfour of Artillery to act 
as Deputy Ass. Adj.-General of the 
Army vice Haig— 

REMOVALS AND POBTINOS. —Surg. A. 
Campbell from 50th to 42(1 regt. N. I.— 
Surg. G, Knox from 23d to 12th regt— 
Surg. D. Brockenbridge from 42d to 50th 
regt—Surg. B. G. Maurice late prom, to 
23d regt.—Ass. Surg. T. W. Eyre from 
34th to 50th regt—Ass. Surg. E. Willy 
from 42d to 34thregt—1st Lt. C. W. Rol-i 
land from 2d to 4th Batt. Art— Ist Lieut. 
S. W. Croft from 4th to 3d Batt. Art.—1st 
Lieut. G. M. Gumm from 3d to 4th Batt. 
Art.—1 St Lieut. B. W. Black, late prom, 
to 1st Batt. Art.—2d Lieut. A. B. Gould 
late prom, to 2d Batt. Art —Lieut. Gen. 
C. Come? frnm^lst to 15th regt. N. 1.— 
Col. G. L. W'aha^'retn 14th to 4lBt regt. 
N. I.—Lieut. Col. f. Hackett from Slst 
to 27th regt. N. I.—Lieut. Col. 1. Stewart 
from 27th to Slst regt. N, I.—Surg. G. 
Knoxfrom 12th to 36th rcgt.N. I.—^Surg. 

F. *WilIiams from 36lh to I2th regt. N. 1. 
—Maj. Gen. Sir H. S. Scott from 4th to 
38d regt. M. I.—Col. W’. C. Oliver from 
33d to 4th regt. N. I.—Corn. F. G. I. Las- 
celles from 2d to 4th regt. L. C.—Corn. 
W. G. Wood from 2rl to 6th regt. L. C. 
—Cornet K. E. A. Money from 8th to 4th 
regt. L. C.—Corn. W. L. Walker from 
Ist to4threg. L.C.—Com. St. V. Pitcher, 
is posted to 6lh regt. L. C.—Cora. A 1.. 
Kelso is posted to M regt. L. C.—Cbrn. 
J. Fowler is postinl to 8th regt. L. C.— 
Cbrn. J. Norman is posted to 4th*regt. 
L. C.—Cora. J. J. Mudie is posted to 6th 
regt' L. C.—Corn.' Hon. H. Arbuthnot is 
posted to 3d regt. L.C.—Corn.F.Studdy 
is posted to 5th i4igt. L. C. — Corn. F. 
Hughes ispiistedto 7th regt. L. C.—Corn. 

G. ermine is posted to 8th regt. L. C.— 
Corn. A> Tottenham is posted to 4th regt. 
L. C.—Corn. G. W. Russell is posted to 
2d regt. L. C.—Cora. W. Vine is posted to 
6th regt. L. C.—Corn. F. Bdbetnn is posted 
to' Sd rsgt. L.C.—Corn. J. F. Rose is 
polled to 1st regt. L. C.—Su'g. 3ed- 


des from 25th to 18tb regt. N. I.—Surg*. 
J. Macfurland is posted to 25tk regt. N. 
I.—Col. A. Grant, C. B. is posted to 4th 
regt. N. I.—Col. W. C. Oliver from 4tli 
to 4t8t regt. N. I. — Lieut. Col. G. L. 
Wahab is posted to 27th regt. N. I.— 
Lieut. Col. J. Hackett from ^th to Slst 
regt. N. I.—Lieut. Col. J. Stewart is post¬ 
ed from Slst to 22d regt. N. I. 

Furloughs. —Captain T. Anderson 
(prop.) Lieut. W. H.> Pigott (prep.), 
Capt. A. Munsey, Capt. G. T. Piuchai^ 
-Lieut. I. I. Sheerwnod, 

Retired from the Service.— Ass . 
Surg. J. Chalmers. 

ARRIVALS OF SHIPS. —Jan. 23, Baretto, 
jr. Saunders, London:^Alfred Tapley, 
Lend.; 26th„ Hiudostan, Redman, Load; 
Feb. 10th, John Hayes,Worthington, Cal¬ 
cutta ; 15th, H. M. ship Curacoa, Dunn, 
Calcutta; 19th, Alex Waugh, Calcutta. 

MARRIAOES. — Feb. 2, at Cannanore, 
Mr. J. Bunyan, to Francina, daughter of 
the late Snb Ags. Surg. Lucasz. 

BIRTHS. —^Feb. 20, at Kamptee, the la¬ 
dy of Ensign B. Giraud, of a son—4th, 
At Kamptee, the lady of Q. Jamieson, 
Esq. M.D., of a daughter—8th, atBanga- 
lone, tho lady of Dr. J. Ricks, of a daughter 
—16th, at Mnsulipatum, the lady of the 
Rev. W. S. Aislsnie, of a son-18th, at 
Vellore, the lady of Capt. A. S. Logan, of 
a daughter—19th, at the French Rocks, 
the lady of Lieut. J. Wilton, of a 
daughter. 

DEATHS.£-Jan. 14th, at Pondicherry, 
Miss A. Benjamin — 19th, John, only 
child of Mr. W. Rafter—27th, at Triohi- 
nopoly, Frances, daughter of Major F. 
Bastipn—Feb. 13th, at Kamptee, George, 
infant son of Lieut. W. Mitchell—15th, at 
Ma8ulipatam,George GhBrle8,eldestson of 
Capt.G. J. Bower, H. M. 63d regt.-— 33d, 
at Guindee, Jane, wife of Mr. W. EUngne. 
—March 1, J. Mitchell, Esq. C. S.—4th, at 
Manga)oi-(>r, Elix., wife of P. Grant, Esq. 
C.S.— bth, Miss G. Fitzgibbem. 

BOMBAT* 

MILITARY APPOINTMENTS, Ae. from, 

Jan.2!JA, to Feb. 28th,1834.—IstReg.N.I. 
Siipcr. Lieut. W. W. Baker, is admitted 
on the effective strength of the Regt. vice 
Harvey, dec. —Ens. W. C. Stather, to bo 
acting Qu. Ms. and Interp.—Ass. Sttig. 

H. M. Felix, to act as Civil Surg. and 
Ass. Garrison at Broach, during the ab¬ 
sence of Ass. Surg. J. Me. Morris.—Ass. 
Smg. W. R. Deacon, to be Surg. to the 
Residency at Bhooj,—Ensign T. Postans, 
15th reg. N. I., to be Line. Adjutant jit 
Bhooj, vice Denton, resigned the situa¬ 
tion.—Cap. J. R. Woodhouse,6reg. N.I. 
is appointed Deputy Judge Advocate Gen. 
to the Poona division of the Army, vice 
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Hamilton, promoted; Cajit. D. Cunning- 
hame, 2nd reg. L. C. to act M Dep, Asa. 
Qr. Mr. Gen. of the Northont division of 
the Army, from the date of departure 
of Lieut. Holland to the. Presidency.— 
Art. 2nd Lieut. J. B. Woodsnam and 1). J. 
Cannan are admitted on the edhotive 
strength of the Artillery.—Lieut. Col. E. 
Hardy (retired) to he Colonel; vice 
Hessmen, dee.—Lieut. Col. L. C. Russell 
to be Colonel, vice Hardy retired.—Maj. 
T. Stevenson to be Lieut. CoI.>-^ap. W. 
Miller to be Mif^ior, let Lieut. A. Roprland 
to be Captain, 2tid Lieut. R.C. Wormald 
to be let Lieut., vice Stevenson promoted; 
Super. Lieut. R. W. Chichester to be ad¬ 
mitted on the efective strength ofthe Regt. 
Capt. W. Jacob is appointed Agent for 
the Manufacture of Gunpowder, in suc¬ 
cession to Lieut.-Col. Stevenson, who 
vacates on promotion—Capt. J. Sinclair, 
Art. is appointed Ordnance Assistant to 
the Commandant of Artillery, vice Jacob 
—yfrt. Lieut. E. Pottingor to be Qnart.- 
Mas. and Interp. in the Ilindostanec 
language to 2nd batt. vice Fraser prom.— 
5th re^. N. I., Lieut. L. Brown to be 
Quart.-MaB. and Interp. in the Hindos- 
tanee language, vice Robertson, transfer¬ 
red to 2^h regt. N. 1.—^The following 
temporary arrangements are confirmed— 
Lieut. J. S. Ramsay to act as Adj. to the 
left wing of 4th regt. N. 1. so long as it 
shall be separated from Head Quarts.— 
Lieut. J. P. Major 11th re^. N. I. to 
act as Interp. in Hindostanm to 4th N. I. 
during the absence of Lieut. Lucas to 
Pooiw—Lieuts. T. Goisford and C. Yorkc, 
the former to act os interp., and the latter 
as Quart.-MBst. to the Golundauae batt. 
from the date of Lieut. Cleather assum¬ 
ing charge of that batt.—^Assist.-Surg. 
Hockin to be relieved from duty in the 
Indian Navy—Lieut. C. Hunter, Adj. 
N. y. B. ia appointed Commissariat 
Agent at Paponlie, in succession to Capt. 
SItortt—^Ens. H. P. H. Hockin is ranked 
from 24th Dee. 18S3. and posted to 6th 
yegt. N. I., vice Burt, dec.—Sir C. Hal- 
kett, K. C. B. having resigned the Com¬ 
mand of the Army, Mig.-Gen. Sir J. S. 
Bams, K. C. B. is appointed Commander 
of the Forces, from the date of the sailing 
of the Ship Victor^—Col. H. Sullivan 
Commanding the Poona Brigade to Com¬ 
mand the Poona Division of the Army, 
vice Bams—Col. T. Wiltshire of 2nd 
Foot to Command the Poona Brigade, 
vice Sullivan—Col. L. C. Russell of Art, 
will proceed to the Presidency, and as¬ 
sume charge of his duties as Commandant 
of Art. in succession to Col. Strover pro¬ 
ceeded to Europe—Lieut A. F. Bartiet 
26th regt. N. 1. Is promoted to the brevet 


rank of O^.^friom 4th Jan.18S4r»|^ttt. 
W. Brett H-kfi lud Q««iSS^^t. 
to the Horse Brigade, vice 

Rowlsnd A. Man- 

son, w.. woore, .and Capt. J. Rey¬ 
nolds, to he Mfituben of a Special Com¬ 
mittee constftttted under Orders of Govt, 
in Marina Dhpart—Lieut. P. Whichelo 
to be Act. Dep. CommUs.-Gen. daring 
the employment of Capt. Reynold on s 
Special Committee—Lieut. J. D. Smythe 
4th N. I. to be acting 3rd Ass. Commis.- 
Gen.—Capt. W. Greenville 2d Foot to be 
Mil. Sec.—Ensign F. Jauvrin 20th Foot 
to be Interp., and Lieut. S. Powell 4Dth 
Foot to be acting Aide-dc-Camp on the 
personal Staff of the Commander of the 
Forces, until the pleasure of the Com- 
mander-in-chief in India is known—Mr. 
D. Craw to be Ist Member of the Med. 
Board, vice Maxwell retired—Mr. V. C. 
Kemball to be 2nd Member and Surg. 
F. Trash to be 3d Member of the Med. 
Board—Surg. J. Orton to be a Super¬ 
intending Surg. on the Establishmenb— 
Ass. Surg. J. McLennan to be Surg.— 
Ass. Surg. J. Bourebier is appoint^ to 
succeod Asa. Surg. W. R. Deacon in 
Medical charge of the Aux. Horse in 
Cutch—The order appointing Ass. Surg. 
J. Meams to perform the duties of Civ. 
Surg. of Shulaporc, inconsequence of thd 
death of Ass. Surg. J. ,L. Ohmernn, is 
cnn6rmod—Ass. Sj||im J. A. Lawrence is 
appointed Civ. Sum* Sholapore.—Art. 

Ist Lieut. F. J* Pontardent to be Ospt.— 
2nd Lieut. H. L. Brabaxon to be 1st 
Lieut., vice Fraser retired—Lieut.* E. S. 
Blake to rank from 7th Feh. I634,arice 
Brabazon promoted—The following tom- 
|)orary arrangements are .^confimiod— 
Lieut. W. T. Whittle Adj. of Art. in 
Guserat, to take charge of the Commiss. 
of Ord*. Depart, at Ahmedabad, from the 
date of the departure of Cwt. Falconer— 
Lieut. S. Parr to act as Quart.-Mas. to 
the 23d regt. N. I. during the absence of 
Lieut. Liddell—Ensi;m R* P< Hogg .to 
act as Interp. in Hindostauee to the 
European regt. from let to 27th u|t.— 
Lieut. C. Threshie to act as A^. to 10th 
regt. N. I. during the absence of Lieut. 
Adams—Mr. V. C. Kemball to be 1st 
Member, Mr. F. Trash to be 2d Member, 
and Surg. R, Wallaces to be 3d Member 
of the Med. Board, vica Craw retired— 
Sum* O. Spyttan to he a Superintending 
Surg.—Asa. Suig. J. Patch to be Surg.— 
Lieut. H. Stiles to be Interp. in the 
Hindoatanee language to the European 
regt., vice Bredburst to Europe—Lieuh* 
A. Shepherd to act as Adj., and Capt. 
J. B. G. Morris as Intern, to fPgt. 
N. I. on the departure of Lieut. Duiade 
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ttova the Sution, and until the arrival Af 
Lieut. Bomaay, who is appointed Adj., 
as n tenp. arrangement is confirmed. 

RBTIBBS FROM THE SFJtVICE_8nrg. 

D." CiBW, Capt. J. W. Fraser of Art.— 
Surg. J. A. Maxwell, M. D. 

Fii;Ri.ouoHs.—Major W. K. Lester; 
Lwut. A. Humfreys of Bengal Art. to 
Sea; Ass. Surgeon L Bnmes, M. U.; 
Lieut. W. Igglesden, Ind. Navy.; Lieut. 
Col. £. H. Bellasis to Cape; Cap. G. 
Thomtmi; Lieut. H. Hart; Lieut. P.K. 
Skinner. 

FtHlLOUOH CANCELtED.-'Lieut. J. 
Hobson. 

A11R1VA1.B OF 8R1FB.<—I7th .Tan., Rt. 
Quayle, Bleasdale, London; 19th, An> 
nandale Fergusson, Liverpool; 8th Feb.. 
Colombia Pattison, Liverpool; 12th, Wm. 
Rodger Crawford, Clyde; Duncan Qibb, 
Donal, Dublin; 18th, Ospray, Solman, 
Greenock. 

__30th Jan,, Amity, Scott, 

Liverpool ; Ist Feb., Hugh Lindsay, 
Wilson, Red Sea; Fergus, Mason, Gree¬ 
nock ; 2nd, Victory, Biden, London; 3rd, 
Rt. Quayle, Bleasdale, Colombo ; 9th, 
Clarence,Traill,London; AnnBndale,Hill, 
Liverpool; I6th, Mary Catherine Jones, 
Liverpool; Lady Nugent Percival, London. 

HARRIAORS.—I8th Feb. Cap. A.Dixon, 
Ship Severn, to Mary Charlotte only 
daughter df the .late Lieut. Col. Fallon, 
H. Co’s, S. v* 

BIRTHS.— -14th Dect at Ahmedabad the 
lady of Ass. Surg. C. Scott, of a daugh¬ 
ter.—29th, at Surat, the lady of 1). C. 
Bell,Esq., Gar. Surg.,oradaughter.—12th 
Jany the kdyof R. C. Money, £sq.,C.S., 
of k daughter.—6th Peb. at ByciiIIa, the 
lady of Rev. JV. Mitchell, of a son..—The 
wife of Mr. P. A. De Souza, of a son.— 
13th, the lady of Sir J. W. Avdry, of a 
am.—24th, at Bhewndy, the lady of 
Lieut, and Adjutant Thatcher, of a 
daughter. 

HBATRB.—29th June, 1833, at St. 
Helena, Ensign £.C. Burt, 6 reg.N. I.— 
23th Dec., at Humee, D. Shaw. Esq., 
M.D.—18th Jan., on his wayfrom Bom¬ 
bay to Baahire,'’Capt. F, G. Willock, R.N.. 
—28tfa, Mr. John Morin.—6th Feb., at 
A]mMdnuggui',Maiy, wife of Mr. S.Han- 
Boa<->-8th, at Kirkee, Lieut. E. Ellis, 4th 
L. D.—16th, at Mahableshwur Hills, 
Ens^ A. J. Hodgson.—3rd March, at 
Poona, John Burnett, Esq., C. S. 

iKanrittud. 

regret to be obliged 
to record one of the most ^contemptible 
little acta of tyranny, on the part of the 
Mauritius Government, which we have 
ever had occasion to notice. Captain 


Worthington, of the ship Ann, having 
proceeded with his ship to the Isle of 
France, some public functionary pre¬ 
tended to discover a breach of the revenue 
laws, and subjected tbe Captain to a pro- 
scration Md a heavy fine, so utterly un¬ 
just in itrnatiire that it is the opinion 
of all, that it will, nay that it must, be 
remitted by His Majesty’s Government 
at home. ‘ This act of oppression was 
commented on as it deserved by tbe Cal¬ 
cutta press, more particularly by the 
Editor of the India Oazettee, who ex¬ 
posed in terms of just indignation the 
tyranny to which tlie Captain had been 
subject. On his return to the Isle of 
Fiance, Captain Worthington presented 
an appeal to the authorities nt homo from 
the finrmer decision of the Court, and ap¬ 
pended to his ap^ieal the statement of 
ins grievances which bad been published 
in the Jndta Gazette, The appeal was 
received by the Governor without com¬ 
ment, but a day or two after Captain 
Worthington was seized on the plea of 
having forwarded a document (the state¬ 
ment of the India Gazette) reflecting on 
the Government of the Island, and cal¬ 
culated to bring it into contempt. How 
the Captain could be justly subjected to 
punishment for an article written by tbe 
Editor of a Caievita Gazette, we leave 
the reader to judge. He was however 
tried and convicted on the prosecution of 
Mr. Jeremie,^sentenced to a heavy fine, 
and to three month’s imprisonment. The 
Government after this most arbitrary and 
unjust conduct, appears to hare in some 
measure repented of its act, for it was 
suggested to Captain Worthington that 
if he would apply for the remission of 
his sentence the Government would jec- 
bably listen to his request. He accord¬ 
ingly penned an address to the Governor 
statfeg tliHt his interests were suffering 
from his imprisonment, and that being 
an old man of sixty, his health must 
suffer from confinement in a dungeon. 
On this representation he was rrieased, 
after having been confined twmity days, 
and subjected to heavy expenses,—^not 
for any act of his, but for an article 
written by the independent Editor of a 
newspaper, several thousand miles off. 
We are happy to find that a meeting was 
to be held in Calcutta, to express the 
public sympathy in his unmerited snf- 
feringt, and the general detestation of 
the conduct of his prosecutors; to offer 
him a public subscriptfam to m^ up foe 
his pecumaiy losses, and to petition the 
hmne Government to take into considera¬ 
tion the conduct and proceedings of the. 
Government of Mauritius towards him. 
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Eaii India /fonu.-^a 9Ui July, a 
■pecial meeting of the proprietors of East 
India Stock was held at the India House, 
for the purpose of receiving tho^-ase laid 
before Counsel, together withBounsers 
opinion thereon, relativo to the power of 
t^ Court of Directors to grant, under 
the Vow India Bill, compensations, &c, 
to their officws or servants exceeding6001, 
without the previous concurrence of the 
last Court of Proprietors. The subject 
has excited a considerable degree of in¬ 
terest, and the Court was fully attended. 
Henry St. George Tucker, Esq., the 
Chaiiinan of th» Company, took the chair 
soon after 12 o’clock. The minutes of (he 
last Court were read. The Chairman then 
stated, that the meeting was specially 
convened for the purpose of laying before 
it the case and opinion respecting the 
granting of compensations under the 3d 
and 4th' of William IV. section 7* A 
proprietor suggested that the whole case 
should be read. The Chairman remarked, 
that that course would be adopted, but 
that other papers would not be read. The 
Secretary then read the case submitted to 
Mr. Sergeant Spankie,tbe standing Coun¬ 
sel for the Company. It referred to the 
charter granted by William HI. to the 
Company, which gave the Directors power 
to appropriate money in all cases, except 
where limited. It also noticed the pro¬ 
visions of the d2d Geo. III., and the 55th 
of tho same king, and the by-laws of the 
Company, by which it was provided that 
in cases where salaries, &c., exceeded 
the sum of 2001. were proposed, to which 
gratuities exceeding 6001. were to be 
made, such sums should not be paid un¬ 
less such grants were first sanctioned by 
s'Ccntrt of Propr^ors. The Act passed 
in the last Session of Parliament was then 
referred to under the provisions of the 7th 
section, of which, the Court of Directors 
considaed that they had power to grant 
allowances above 6001. with the concur¬ 
rence of the India Board, without the 
previous concurrence of the Court of Pro¬ 
prietors. The question, therefore, was— 
** Whether the prq^ent compensation 
under the Act of 3d and 4th of William 
lY., cap. fill, sec. 7, <»n bg nwdehy the 
Coi^ U Diiwtora, withoat being previ- 
ou^y auhnUted to and aanedon^ by the 
Court of Proiwietors, if the aum exceeded 
6001. I am of o|Hnion that the grant of 
compenaation, &e. upder tec. 7 of die new 
Act, my be made by the Court' of Di- 
rec^i^iddi the approbation and eonfir- 
BWtioo 6t the Indut Board, without such 


granta being) previously submitted to 
and sanctimied by the General Cnurt'of 
Proprietors, though the same may ox- 
ccocl 6001. The Court of Directors an* 
authorised in the must ample manner to 
act in «ll mattors whatever fur the Com¬ 
pany, where their powers are not ex¬ 
pressly restrained, and where specific 
fau(1:iona arc not to be exercised by the 
Court of Proprietors. The Court of Di¬ 
rectors, with the sanction of the Court of 
Proprietors, and the Court of Proprietors 
separately, are restrained in ixwtain emses 
from mdcing additions to salaries, and 
giving gratuities without the approbation 
and co^rmation of the India Board. The 
enactments of the Logislntnre on this 
subject are followed up by by-laws to the 
same effect applicable to the protmedings 
of tlic Court of Directors, on proposing 
such measnros previously to their being 
laid before thelndia Board, lamofopinicm, 
however, that the compensationa, superan¬ 
nuations, and allowances contemplated in 
8ec.7, are not ‘ gratuities,’ or, as expressed 
intheby-laws, * given by wayof gratuities,’ 
within the meaning of the Acts of Parlia¬ 
ment, or of the by-laws. They are com¬ 
pensations founded on just moral consi¬ 
derations, though not amounting to legal 
claims to be awardcid to p(a-s(^s whose 
reasonable expectatjj^of permanent em¬ 
ployment and provieion in life, are dia- 
appnnted by the abolition of the Com¬ 
pany’s trade, and the altered footing on 
which its establishments are placed. The 
‘ gratuities’ to any ‘ ofiicers, civil or ifki- 
litary, or any other person,’ meant by the 
Act, and intended to be rest*pined, were 
grants of money for some extraordinary 
servicei the oecasions for which might, 
from t^r mdefinite character, have led 
to abase. The grants under the 7lh sec¬ 
tion appear to be wholly of a different 
nature, and being authorised by the Le¬ 
gislature under new circumstances, ore 
not Inble to the same suspicion. I be¬ 
lieve this construction has been put upon- 
the %ord ’ gratuity,’ in circumataneea 
much more questionable than tiipie aris¬ 
ing under tito new Act. As tfam is no 
provision in the Charters, Acta of Pariio- 
ment, or by-laws, recfuiring riie previous 
sanction of the Court of Proprietors to 
what the Court of Directors do on the 
port of the Company under sect. 7, 1 nm 
of opinion, asaboveetatod, that the grants 
in questiom may he lawlViUy and effec¬ 
tually made Vy the Court of Directors 
withMt BuehpNvioussamTtion. PerhiM 
I may be pmmiUed to say further, -A* 
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though not strictly required, by the terms 
of the question, that I am of opinion, not-" 
irittetanding the Court of Directors, or 
the legal organs of the Company, hare the 
power to settle and adjust any scheme of 
compensation, under section 7, which, on 
receiving the approbation and confirma¬ 
tion of the India Board, will become fixed, 
the General Court of Proprietors still re¬ 
tain all the authorities which are compati¬ 
ble with the established system of control 
in this as in many other cases. The Gene¬ 
ral Court of Proprietors are not excluded 
from bringing Ihe subject before them in 
the regular and usual form for discussion, 
and adopting such resolutions as they may 
see fit in the progress of the measures 
rendered necessary by sec. 7 i but I do not 
think the previous sanction of the Court 
of Proprietors required to the validity of 
the compensations inrnposed by the Court 
of Directors and approved by the India 
Board. In fact, the compensations to be 
made are to be taken out of the funds 
ceded to the Crown in aid of the sources 
nut of which the dividend is secured, and 
ore incumbrances ujmn it. Indeed, the 
object and circumstances of these grants 
hanlly fall under the scope of the restrain¬ 
ing acts into grants of money, which all 
profess to have in view, the protection of 
the Company’s funds from undue charges 
or gratuiCtes.” Mr. Weeding regretted 
that at this, the flai^Meoting they had 
held under the newoCharter to discuss 
any special matter, that any doubt should 
have arisen as to the privileges of the 
Proprietors. He felt that an important 
crrt>T had been committed by the Court 
of Directors whitih materially interfered 
with the privileges of the proprietors. 
The Chairs had pledged themselves not 
to consent to any thing in the arrange¬ 
ment of the affairs of the Company, un¬ 
der the new system, which would inter¬ 
fere with the Court of Proprietors, nor 
that any of the privileges they hod en¬ 
joyed should be taken away. Ho hoped, 
therefore, that they hod power to rectify 
the error that they had made. He was 
sorry to say that the opinion thathad*inst 
been read wu not at all satisfactory to him. 
The coMi-also, was a little imperfect, as 
it emitted to state that the Directors in 
pncHee obtained the consent ol the pro- 
{wieters to the grants before they were 
made, if they exceeded the amount stated. 
The opinion was against the facts of the 
cose. It wee etat^ that the Court of Di- 
reolen had the powmr to make grants, &c. 
under Ae New Act, ond.with the sanc¬ 
tion of the Board of Control, without the 
previous sanction. of the Court of Pro- 
prietorsk Now what said the Charter? 
It stated that the Court of Directors 


should have the power of managing all 
the business of the Company, except 
where restrained by the General Court; 
and the by-laws provided that all salaries 
and pensions alwve 3001, and gratuities 
above 0001, should be submitted for the 
approbation of the Court. If this be so, 
the opinion of Counsel is not only at 
variance with the facts, but with the prac¬ 
tice of the Court—(hear J. He now came 
to the resolution which involved so gross 
a violation of the rights of tliat Court, 
and— 

“ Could honour’s voice provoke the si¬ 
lent dust,” 

he might bring bock deported worth to 
state that the conditions Aider which the 
Company had given up all its projperty, 
had not been fulfilled. The conditions, 
after seven days debate and a ballot, de¬ 
cided by nine to one, were, that the pri¬ 
vileges of the proprietors should be up¬ 
held, and if they were not fulfilled, he 
contended the bond was unsealed, and 
they might enter into the China trade 
again. The fourth proposition moved by 
the late Sir John Malcolm was to this 
effect, ** that a sufficient power be retained 
over the commercial assets to enable the 
Court of Directors to propose to the Com¬ 
pany apian for making a suitable provision 
for the commercial officers and servants of 
the Company.” This right ought to be re¬ 
served to the proprietors. Mr. Grant, in his 
'correspondence stated that the whole of 
the power cf the Court of Proprietors 
should be maintained—that as they would 
not be trammelled with commercial affairs, 
they would be enabled to turn greater 
attention to the Government of Indio. 
The power of the Court of Proprietors to 
sanction such grants, was admitted by 
Mr. Grant, and the altered state of their 
affairs could not set aside the by-laws 
under which they had jureviously acted. 
As to the ytlLseetion of the new' Act, if 
the Directors could make groats under it 
os represented, it was so vital on interfier- 
ence with the rights of the proprietors, 
that he must leave personal eonsraention 
out of the question in opposing it. It 
was said by Mr. Sergeant Spankie, that 
the grants might bg made on just and 
moi^ considerations, and where no legal 
claim existed. •That was the way in whidh 
previous grants had been mai^ Upon 
that principle it was that the grants Wl 
been made to the Company’s marine, to 
Sir Murray Maxwell ^ 1,9001. for his 
embassy to China. All these gnnti were 
founded on just and moral considerations 
without a legal claim. He cotdd not but 
compliment the Learned Counsel on his 
ingenuity, as he admitted that while he 
considered the Court of Directors had the 
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Honour to mtke tHe grunts, tlie General 
Court of Proprietors still retained all their 
authority and control in this and many 
other matters. It was the duty of the 
proprietors to maintain their privileges 
for the common good of England and 
India. The opinion states that the com¬ 
pensations ore to be taken out of the funds 
ceded to the Crown. There existed a 
fair and equitable lien on all the property 
taken by the Crown to grant adequate 
compensation. The home establishment 
has been provided for liberally, and he 
recommended that a more adequate sum 
than was stated to be the case, should bo 
allotted to the Commanders and Officers of 
the maritime service. Their services were 
entitled to full consideration; the mari¬ 
time service was the foundation of the 
Company’s power in India, nor without 
them would Lord Clive have been enabled 
to achieve the victories he hiul obtained. 
They were bound in justice to behave 
liberally to the maritime service. The 
assets of the Company were not only ade¬ 
quate to provide for the dividends, but to 
act liberally to all those who had claims on 
them. The maritime service had always 
proved of the greatest benefit, and had on 
many occasions been of essential service- 
hod preserved the China fleets of merch¬ 
antmen, and had saved millions. If the 
natives of India were consulted they 
would advocate rewarding them liberally. 
He wished to ask if there was any scale 
of compensation which could be relied 
upon? The Chairman replied that at 
present there was no scale before the 
Court* Mr. Weeding concluded by^nov- 
ing the following resolution: — “ Re¬ 
solved,—That in compliance with the 
terms of the 4th condition of the com¬ 
promise entered into with his Majesty's 
Government by the East India Company 
on the fid May ISfifi; viz.—* That a suf¬ 
ficient power be retained olbr the eom- 
mercial assets to efuable the Court of Di¬ 
rectors to propose to the Company, and 
ultimately to the Board, for their confir¬ 
mation, a plan for making* suitable pro¬ 
vision for outstanding commercial obli¬ 
gations, and for such of the commercial 
officers and servants la may be alTecied 
by the proposed atrangemeni,' which con- 
ditaon was ratified on the^Tth of May, 
18SS, by the Right Hon. Charles Grant, 
on the part 'of his Majesty's Ministers, 
and has since been confirmed by Parlia¬ 
ment, it is the undoubted right of this 
Cwrt Aat whntever plan the Court of 
Directors may propose tor conipensating 
the die^dvtrged commercial officers and 
servants of the Company shall be sub¬ 
mitted in the first instance to the Gene¬ 


ral Court of Propri^rs for consideiidlait 
and appruvid." The motion having beM 
seconded, the Cfaaiiiiian said he was 
deed, extremely sorry if the Court of 
Directors had firilen into error, Imt he 
would ask in what the error consisted of. 
They had proceeded to give efEect to the 
late Act of Parliament; among other 
things they were called upon.under the 
7th clause to make compensation to ser¬ 
vants who would be derived of emolu¬ 
ment by the change. They had proceeded 
legally and correctly. His Hon. friend 
(Mr. Weeding), appeared to doubt this, 
but the Court of Directors bad not had 
any occasion to doubt upon the subject. 
He had not the presumption to advance 
his opinion of the law of the caso in op¬ 
position to tlteir Learned standing Coun¬ 
sel. Had they acted contrary to the 
opinion of the Learned Counsel, they 
might have incurred a serious responsi¬ 
bility. The Statute law would ride over 
the hy-laws of the Company. There was 
no ground for tlie charge that the Direc¬ 
tors had oommited an error, which was 
the real object of the resolution, and he 
did not think it was for the Court of Pro¬ 
prietors to look to such things. Mr. 
Lowndes—It is our duty — (cries of 
“ Order!”) The Chairman—^Would the 
Court of Proprietors undertake^o settle 
all the affairs of thcGgpapany 7 The soli¬ 
citor had acted inn(i^tiy if incorrectly, 
and it was not their interest to pass over 
the Court of Proprietors. They were 
now under a special Act of Parliament, 
and were bound to give effect to it. They 
had proceeded to consider the claims 
made upon them under the sqlemn obli¬ 
gation of an oath, and the justice due to 
all other )iartics. The papers might be 
called fdr, and if the Court of Proprietcra 
proceeded to act differently it would be on 
their own responsibility. They wereready 
to receive any suggestions, but the pro¬ 
prietors must not expect to overrule the 
opinions of the Court of Directors. It 
was true that the Company’s assets had 
been Mrrendered to the Crown, but the 
proprietors had an annuity of 104 (iw cent, 
for them, and the assets were transferred 
to the Company id trust for the benefit of 
the territory of India.,, The question at 
issue was still fipen to the proprietors. 
The Directors certainly considered that, 
under the new Act they could, with the 
concurrence of the Board of Control 
make grants without the consent of the 
Court of Pn^etors. He thought this 
Court should have the papers before it. 
Mr. Fielder said, when the consont wf 
the Board of Control had been given to 
the scale of compensation, it would be 
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tod Uto for the proprietors to offer oppo* 
Hition. In the third po^msition of the 
late Sir John Malcohn, it was stated that 
all meaaares involving direct and con> 
tingent expenses should originate with 
the Court of Directors, uud this should 
be subject to the approval of the pro¬ 
prietors. The pr«>prietnrs could not have 
a concurrent power with the Board of 
Control, ^fhe Directors were only the 
servants of the Company, and how conld 
the new Act take away the powers of the 
proprietors to (Uiforinine the amount of 
compensation. The proprietors should 
adop a strong course, and the Directors 
would not dare to refuse carrying their 
wishes into effect. They liatl not given 
up from 22 to 24 millions of assets until 
they were assured that they should have 
power to pay all who hail claims upon 
them. Mr. Grant anticipated that the 
same liberal allowance would be made to 
the maritime officers as in ISIS, aud 
since 1814 the Company had granted not 
less t^n two niillimis. The Chairman: 
The assets wore given oVer for the divi¬ 
dends, with other liabilities. Mr. Fielder; 
To pay the officers, aud all who had claims 
upon tho Company. Many of their ma¬ 
ritime officers had been 20, 30, and 40 
years in their employ, and they should 
be libersUy provided for. Mr. Lowndes 
addressed the in favour of the 

claims of the m^time officers. Mr. 
Sweet reconimendeu that the Board of 
Control should be requested to suspend 
their decision until the matter had been 
ftiglher considered- by tlie Court of Di- 
Tectura, and that the result should be 
laid before the Court of Proprietors. He 
concluded\)y moving a resolution to that 
effect. He said ho knew nothing of the 
..geale of compensation to the maritime 
officers; but, if what was stated was cor- 
tect, their interests were sacrificed. Mr. 
I^ining considered that the Court of 
Directors had no desire to interfere with 
the Court of Proprietors, but he comi- 
ligred that all important questions ought 
. t 0 be brought b^ore the Comt F^- 
p;ietwa. He spoke in high terms of the 
•loUU, talent, and the spirit of enterprise, 
abai^ shown by the maritime service. 

tieaes of danggr an importnut branch 
of trade had b^ committed to their 
and the Government would hare 
beeBinuigh injured if it had been deprived 
of its awvices at such times. He sug¬ 
gested an anaandmeDt to the resolution, 
wiaehy however, was act ,gdopted. The 
Ohaizman said the pro^ietors could not 
at present know the scale that had been 
adopted by the Court of Directors, or 
their reasons for it. Mr. Corruthers con¬ 


sidered that the Court of ftoprtetors, as 
the Legislative body, ought to have first 
sanctioned any plan of compensation. 
The Chairman stated that the Board of 
• Control hod as yet expressed no opinion 
upon the scale- Sir C. Forbes considered 
the Directors had committed an error, as 
all money grants above 6001. or salaries 
above 2001. ought to be sanctioned by the 
Court. In the compensation to the home 
officers grants of from 2001. to 8001, had 
been made without that sanction. The 
rights of the proprietors had therefore 
been infringed. He thought the officers 
of chartered ships hurl nut the same claims 
on the Company as thosj^ in the regular 
service. He obtained an opinion on a 
case precisely similar to that put to Serg. 
Spaiikie, and he would reid it. It was 
as folIow'sonsidering the former Acts 
of Parliament and the bye-laws of the 
Company, and the 7th section of the 3d 
and 4th of William IV., cap. 85, herein 
referred to as the only grounds on which 
this question i.s to be resolved, I am of 
opinion tliat the Court of Directors can¬ 
not make the grant of compensation or 
gratuity exceeding 6001. without the 
previous sanction of the Court of Pro¬ 
prietors. The word in the 7th section 
uf the late Act is Company, and in for¬ 
mer Acts a distinctioTi appears to be 
taken between tho Court of Directors 
and the Company, from which I conclude 
that tho pol^^crs given in this section was 
not intended to he given exclusively to 
the Directors. If the Company at large 
was intended by that word I apprehend 
that (he Proprietors must be consulted, 
and that the bye-law appears to conffrm 
this view of the case.’* This opinion. 
Sir C. Forbes said, was signed by Sir J. 
Scarlett, and he could not account for 
the differ.mce of opinion on the tame 
case, ^ir K. Campbell defended Ae 
conduct of the Court of Directors, and 
denied that they had acted iBe^ly. 
Captain Gowan hoped the privileges of 
the propriet<ws would be upheld, and 
that they would steadfastly and perse- 
veriugly contend for them. He exprere- 
ed his wonderment that so embarrassed 
an opinion should have been given 
Sergeant SiMuikie, while that ^ Sir /. 
Scarlett was* clear. This Court must 
take ere that the Directors did not put 
their hands in the propridors’- podiet. 
The people of India, whose representa¬ 
tives they were, ought to be protected 1^ 
the projnietors. He eiqnvs^ his sur¬ 
prise at the diflereace in the two. opi¬ 
nions. Mr. Sergseait Spaokie Mdd 
case put by Sir C. Forhre was different. 
He should have given a simitar opinion 
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to Sir Jamo* on auch a case, but he con- 
Rtdercd the Court of Directort under the 
new Act had power as rcprded compen¬ 
sations to exercise all the powers of the 
Company. He apprehended there would 
be no difference of opinion between Sir 
J. Scarlett and himself on the soma case. 
After some further discussion, in which 
Mr. Loch (a Director, who expressed his 
high opiviun of the Court of Proprietors 
and the desire of the Directors to main¬ 
tain thinr rights^, Mr. Wi>eding withdrew 
his original motion, and substituted ano¬ 
ther similar to the amendment of Mr. 
Sweet, wliicli was negatived, and the 
amendment carried. The Court adjourn¬ 
ed at six o’clo«A. 

Steam Navigation to India.-—The fol¬ 
lowing ore the Ucsolutions of the Com¬ 
mittee on Steam Navigation to India, as 
reporteil in the House of Commons on 
Monday evening:—" 1. Resolved, tiiat it 
is the opinion of this Committee that a 
regular and expeditious communication 
with India, by moans of steam-vessels, is 
an object of groat importance both to 
Great Britain and to India." ‘ ‘ 2 . Re¬ 
solved, that it is the opinion of this Com¬ 
mittee, that steam-navigation between 
Bombay and Suez having, in five suc¬ 
cessive seasons, been brought to the test 
of experiment (the exponse of which has 
been borne by the Indian Government 
exclusively) the practicability of an ex¬ 
peditious communication bg that lino 
during the north-east monsoon has been 
established." "3. Resolved, that it is 
the opinion of this Committee, that the 
experiment has not been tried during the 
south-west monsoon; but that it afipeors 
from the evidence before the Committee, 
that the communication may be carried 
on during eight months of the year, June, 
July, August, and September being ex - 
cept^, or left for the results of further 
experience. " 4. Resolved, that it is the 
opinion of this Committee, that the ex- 
perimmits which have been made have 
been attended with very great expense; 
but that, from the evidence before the 
Committee, it appears that by proper 
arrangements the expense may be ma¬ 
terially reduced: ao^, under that im¬ 
pression, it is expedient thtt m'easurci 
thmild be immediately taken for the .e- 
gular estabUshment of steam communi- 
ca^OD with India by the Red Sea." " 5. 
Resolved, that it is the opinion of this 
Committee, that it be left to his Majesty’s 
Government, in conjunction with the 
Bast Indhi Company, to consider whether 
the ctmqafbiicofton should be in the first 
hutance from Bondiay or Crmn Calcutta, 
or according to the combined plan sug¬ 


gested by the Bengal Steam C<oBAautme." 
"6. Resolved, that it is the upininn of 
this Cmnmittee, that by whatever'’line 
tlie cmnmusioatiiw be established, tto 
net charge of the ostahliahment sbovM 
be divide equally between his Majesty’s 
Government and the East India Company, 
including in that charge the expense of 
the land conveyance from the Ruphrates 
on Uu; one hand, and the Red Sea on the 
ether, to the M^fterranean." " 7- Ra- 
solved, that it is tlie opinion of this 
Coinmitteo, that tlie steam-navigation of 
the Persian Gulf has not been brought to 
the lest of exporimeut; but that it ap¬ 
pears from tlie evidence before the Com¬ 
mittee, tliat it would bo practicable be¬ 
tween Bombay and Bussorah during every 
month in the year.” " 8. Resolved, t^t 
it is the opinion of this Cmnmittee, that 
the extension of the lino of the Pwatan 
Gulph by steam-iuivigation on the river 
Euphrates has not been brought to the 
test of ex])erinient; but that it appears 
from the evidence before the Committee, 
that from the Persian Gulph to the tbwn 
of Bir, wihioli is nearer to the Mediter¬ 
ranean port of Scanderoon than Sues ia 
to Alexandria, there would bo no physi¬ 
cal obstacles to the steam-navigation of 
that river during at least eight numtha 
of the year; November, Deceqiber, Jsn- 
aiid February beinu not absolutely ex. 
cepted, but rcaerv(ii*for the results of 
further experience.’* "9. Resolved, that 
it is the o]»inion of this Committee that 
there a}ipcar to be difficulties on the line 
of tlie Euphrates from the present state 
of the countries on that river, and par¬ 
ticularly from the wandering Arab tribea, 
but that these difficulties do* not ^ipear 
to be by any means such as cannot be 
surmounted, especially by negotiathms 
with the Porte, Mehemet Ali, and the 
chiefs of the principal fixed tribea; and 
that this route, besides having the- pros- 
poct of being less expensive, presents so 
many other advantages, physicnl, com¬ 
mercial, and political, that it is emh^ 
nentk desirable that it should be brought 
to the tost of a decisive expesiment. 
" 10. Resolved, that ‘jt is the opinion of 
this Committee that the physical difficul¬ 
ties on. the line of Red Sea appear¬ 
ing to be confined to fhe months of June, 
July, Ai^uol,; and Septeitfber, and thoce 
of the riveu^ Euphrates-to the months of 
November,, December, January, and 
February, the effective trial of both linen 
wrald gpext a certain commaaieetion 
with the Me^terranean in every month 
of the year, changing the line ef th# 
steam-ressels on both sides accord^ to 
he seasons." "11. Resolved, that it is 
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tl» 0fHtij«ijb if iMl Oopiinitt«9.^Mrt it-i* 

r«coi«miiii4E4'to ItU ^oVirio; 

ment to tbfl-tkMt ef MaltC{»e«^', 
to Mie1i<|^oit« h» Bgjpt «nd S^rricis 
otanplMo ,<W comimiaioBiioti botwi^ 
Bn^^nd oad Indio/’ *M9. iLomm^ 
tbit it !■ tbe tbis CtHmaiti^ 

tbit tho ei^iifo of th» ex|iitim^nto]r 
thoXuplmtos hM boon by on cwtianti' 
irbieb tho Comadttee bit «d?jectad to 
ibo emnhtttion' of eompetent penon^ 
stitod at Sd.OOOf, which includoao !ih^^ 
allowanoe for continKenciet'; and the 
OommHtee recommend that a grant of 
SO«000/< be made by Parliament for trying 
that cxjMriment with the-leaet possible de« 
lay/’-He^ Wisdom of the Ancients isoften 
E^ogisedt but in some respects they 
were lamentably deficient in knowledge. 
—The Rmnan Ladies were pre-eminently 
beautiftiL' but they had a anbject for 
lansent, that they eouM not preserve 
their oomplexion from Injury. 

The E^lish Ladies suffered A-om a 
similar defleienoy of Science until Row¬ 
land’s Kalydnr Appeared. 

Epicures desirous of a treat must taste 
Crosse and Blackwell’s Soho Sauce, which 
for ita delicious fiavor stands unrivaled; 
and for Lobsters and Salads nothing can 
suipass the excellence of Breffut'a Italian 
Cream, u 

fydia House,— the 23d July, a 
Court was held, wb3^ E. Ironside, Esq. 
was appointed a Member of Cunncil at 
Bombay. 

' MiMTARY APPOIMTNYMTB, PROMO- 


Ketf, from fa> p> ttatttai;hfld''to be Capt. 
vice T. A K^iius wim exchanges'— 
9d West India Regt., to W£ihm.i—S ns. 
R. Usenab, Irom h. pi 32d foot, vice 
Macdonald, w^inted Quart. Mast. 99th 
foot—W. T. Bmoe, ^ent. by putch, vice 
I. D.MBodbnald pimnoted—Ceyton R^ 
Lieut G. F^etx, to be Ckptara wtOiout 
pondiase, vice Gray, whose promotion 
has not taken place dated 2d May, 1884— 
To be lat Lieuts., without purchase—2d 
Lieut 1. F. Field, vice Gny, dec. 2Ut 
Feb. 1834, 2d Lieut., £. Bolgate, vice 
Frotz, 2d May 1834—To be 2d Lieuts.— 
Ensign H. C. Bird, from 2d W. 1. Regt. 
vice Holgate, 11 Juljf'—13 Beet. L. D. 
Major, A. T. Mncleun td be Lieut. Col. 
without purch. vice Perssc appointed to 
Idth^L. D.—^Brev. Lieut. Col. R. Lisle 
from h. p. 19th L. D. to be Major, vice 
Maclean—Lieut. I. 6. Collins to be 
Captain by purch. vice Campbell, who 
retires— Comet H. H. Kitchener to be 
Liout. by purchase, vice Collins; I. A. 
Cameron Gent, to bo Comet by purcha-so, 
vice Kitchener,—I6th L. D. Lieut. Col. 
W. Persse from 13th L. D. to be Lieut. 
Col., vice Murray, dee. —4th regt. foot 
Major H. W. Breton to be Lieut. Col. by 
purchase, vice Mackenaie who retires— 
Capt. J. England*to be Major by purcli. 
vice Breton—Lieut. W. Lonsdale to be 
Captain by purchaae. Vice England, Ens. 
R. H. Monypenuyto be Lieut, by purch., 
vice Lons^e—G. King, Gent, to be 
Ena. by purchaae, vice Monypenny—6th 
regt. foot, Ens. J. C. Mansergh to be 


TlilNB, &c. in the King’s Amy serving 
in India and the Colonies— War Office, 
4th July—I3tb L.O. Lieut. D. Hcneage, 
(vm 10th £. D. to be Lieut, vice Hume, 
wdto esidMmges—2d regt. fcKit. Lieut. T. 
Meldrum, to be Capt. without purchaae, 
VIM Maclean, dec. Ens. Ilalkett to be 
tdmit, 17tb March, 34—Cadet H. D. 

firoro Royal MUUary College, 
tohe Sbs. vice Halkett—20th foot, Eas. 
Ck T. Khag to be Lient. without puroh. 
vdea WotMB, promoted in 37th foot— 
■ Robeson, from h. p. SBtl^ foot 

toWEam vice King; Ens. I. Todd, to be 
Xid||RL.' Wit]^ parch. vice Ellis, prc> 
irtjjiilld In 63d foot—Cadet G. R. Steven- 
sNk.'IM Roy^ Military College, to ^ 
]BMk.iviee Todd—97th foot Lieut. W. 
Wpf^Bnm 20th f^t to be Cant, with- 
vka Donelan, dm.—olat foot 
IR^'CTAHiea, Atom h. p. un-attached 
to 4e Viw P. Taylor who ex- 

. seei^ving the difference—63d 
foot Limit. J. Ellia, Bum foot to be 
Cantaitt wHhi^ pavoh. vice Keith, dee. 
—7!2d. fooiCapm Hda. A. I. €. Vil- 


Lieut, without purchase, vice Sharpin, 
promoted in the 53t3i foot—Cadet F. H. 
Lang Ifrom Royal Military College to he 
Ens. vice Mansergh, 33th foot; Lieut. 
A. Sharpin from 6tli foot to he (Japtein 
without pun'hase, vice Armstrong, whose 
promotion luta not taken place—^Bns. £. 
Warren to be Lieut, without purchase, 
vice Boyd, dee. —^Ens. W. Hsgart, from 
h. p. Ut foot to be Ens. vice Warren— 
72d foot Lieut. T. E. Lacy to be Captain 
by purchase, vice yUliers who retiree— 
Ensign A. Harris to be Lient. by parch, 
vice Lacy—G. P. Erskine, Gent, to be 
Ens. by puichate, vice Harris—2d West 
India regt., A. H.JLapslie, Gent, to be 
Bns. without pttrehaM,vice Bidqqioiiit- 
ed to the Ceylon regt. IS July—llth 
L. D. J. Cowell, to be Cornet by 
purchase, vice Denny appointed to 6th 
Dragoons—13th. L. D. Captain Sir J. 
Goidon, Bait., to he Major by i^rchase, 
vice Lisle y/W rethee—Lieut.' J. Ser- 
munt tc beC^tain by purchase .vice 
Gordon—.To be Lieuts. by purchaae^, 
Comet F. S. D. Tyssen, vice BrandRng;.. 
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irho Mtires—Cpriiet. J. Cox, vice Sargeaunl.' 
To be CornetB by purcbue, W,'S. Wmt, 
Gretit., vice Tyasen; C. C. Shwte, Geat., 
vice Cox—2nd rcgt. fbot, Staff Aaa. Surg. 
T. Hunter to bo Asa. Surg., vice Cox, ap- 
fwinted to 47th hmt—dtb foot, Lieut. A. 
T. Fauuce to be Captain by purchaae, vice 
Clarke, who retires; Ena. O. Hall, from 
92nd regt. foot, to be Lieut, by purchase, 
vice Fannce; to be Ena., by purchase, H. 
B. Dudlow, Gent,, vice Sherlock, who re¬ 
tires; J. H. H. Huxton, Gent, vice Ter- 
ritt, who retires: Lieut. J. Espinaaae to be 
Adjutant, vice Faunce, pwm.—13th regt. 
foot, Ena. R. D. Streng to be Lieut, with¬ 
out purchase, vice White, dec., dated 17th 
April, 1834-^94i regt. foo^ A. Haubeny, 
Gent., to be Ena. by purchase, rice Hogart, 
who retires—62nd regt. foot, R. Gason, 
Gent., to be Ens.by purchase, vice Wellg, 
proinoteil—99th foot, Lieut. P. Smyly to 
bo Capt. by pnrclutsc, vice Gaynor, who 
retires; Ens. J. J. Werge to be Lieut, by 
purchase, vice Smyly; C. T. Nicolay, 
Gent., to be Ens. by purchase, vice 
W'erge—Cape mounted Riflemen, Ens. 
R. Morris, from h. p. of 62nd foot, to be 
Ens., vice Gardiner, promoted in 22nd 
foot-^rd Ceylon regt., Capt. F.N. Rosai, 
upon half-pay, has been permitted to re¬ 
tire from the Service, wljjtt the sale of an 
unattached company, be having become a 
settler in the colonies—29tli July, 16th 
L.U., J. Philips, Gent., to be Vet. Surg., 
vice Spencer, appointed to 2nd Drug.— 
20th regt. foot, Ens. H. Briscoe to be 
Lieut, by purchase, vice Welch, appointed 
to 99th foot; L. D. Gordon, Gent., to be 
Ens. by pnrehase, vice Briscoe—58th 
foot, 2nd Lieut. C. H. Cragie, fromth. p. 
of 23rd regt. to be Ens., vice Campbell, 
whose a|ipnintment has not taken place— 
75th foot, Capt. C. Herbert, from 66th 
foot, to be Captain, vice Neabm, who ex¬ 
changes—97th foot, Ens. A. F. Wclsford 
to be Lieut, by purchase, vice Wall, who 
retires—^. Yat^, pent., to be Ens. by 
purchaae, vice WeUford—IstWest India 
Regt., Maj. Gen, H(m.H. King to be Col., 
vice Sir P. Maitlatid, appointed to the 
command of 76th foot—2nd W'eat India 
Regt., F. C. Richardson, Gent., to be Ens. 
by purchase, vice Macnab, who retires. 

AEKivALB pF BBipf. —June 3(|, GiT 
Lama, Symmetry, Stevens, 'peylon, Mur 
4; July 9, Tortnnouth, R^a Ohristian, 
Martens, ^tavia, March IS; 10th, 1.0. 
W.,Malcolm,Eyl«,'Bengal,Feh.29; 10th 
I. 0. W., Duke of Airgyle, Bristow, 
Bengal, Feb. 14; 10th, Dartmtiuth, So- 
^ia, Thdmhill, Bengal, Feb. SI; 10th, 
IWeyttHmth, Lady Nugent, McDonald, 
"Fetb. 11; 10th, Portamouth, 
iShiliie ]^old, Qre^eld, Bengal, Mar. 3; 


10th, Dartmouth, Kojai George, Effly 
bletota, Mimritittt, Mar. 29: lltk. BMtx 
l>our]te,'Cbuhtesa-iBunmoro, Millar, V. D. 
Land, FaS. I; f ltdt, 'Cowes, Bencootep 
Powell, liaBltla,'Pao. S8; I2th, Margate, 
Avoru,* Boodte, ^ng^pore, March 8; 
12th, Downs, Now Grove, %own, ]fon<>^ 
gal, Jan. 22; 14th, Brighton, Roxburgh 
Castle^ Fultihew, Bwrgal, Mwroh 5; 14tb, 
Liverpool, Norval, Watstm, Aitavia, Mar, 

7; 14m, Waterford, Town of Ross, Allen, 
Mauritius, March I'B19th, Downs, D’ 
Auvergne, Hngeot, Bengal, Feb. I9th, 
Downs, Bencoolen, Hunt, Mauriiius, 
April 1; I9tli, Liverpool, Isabel, Gnumai, 
Bei^l, Fob. 10; Downs, Sarah, White- 
side, China, Mar. 28; Downs, Statesman, 
Qiiitler, Singgpore, May 27th; Downs, 
jfjrriffin, Wright, South Seas, May ]3; 
Cowes, F,ugene, Osgood, Batavia, ^h. 1; 
22d, Doums, Rambler, Anderson, Mau¬ 
ritius, Mar. 29; 22d, Liver no], Warwick, 
Gibson, Mauritius, April 10th; 93d, Swa- 
nage, Forth, Robertson, V. D. Land, 
April lO; 23d, Swailage, William Bry¬ 
ant, Roman, Hobart Town, March 9; 
28th, Liverpool, Capricorn, Bnsworth; 
Mauritius, April 21; S8rii, Gravesend, 
Fcnella, Bosworth, AlgoaBay, April 21!; 
Mary Ann, Smith, Capo, May 14; Ports¬ 
mouth, Dorothy Foster, Milbank, Mau¬ 
ritius, May 14; July 29, Dartmouth, < 
Baretto, jun., Saunders, Bengal, March 
11; 29th, Elba Jane^£udlay, Cape, May 
18; 29th, Plymouth^ornecn, Lo%reent 
Singa]K)re, March 20. 

ARRIVALS OF PASSRItOERS —Per 8ym* 
metry,frtm Cejlhm.—Mrs. Boustead md 
Miss Watson; Col. Macalister ; Capls; 
Taylor, Law,Holmes, Boustead; Messrs. 
Wall and Burrows; 7 children— 
iVugeH(,/rom Bombay—Mrs. Beuaaia, BeU,.. 
Forbes; Mis.ses Howell and Harrison'*, Dk 
C raw, Pres. M. Board; Lieut. CoI.'Bella- 
sis; Messrs. Mackenxie, Jarett, M. C. S., 
Walker; Lieut. O.Boll, 12 reg^. Madras- 
N.!.; Dr. Mactaugfa, Ass. Surg. H. M.‘ 
6th; Lieuts. Gordon and Jokyle, H. M. 
6th, 'Steele, NtL; Mr. Malcolm, left at 
Cape,Mr.J. RRennis, 6 children; 5 sai> 
vants a 6 invalids; 2 women and j child; 

.1 .Forbes, Esq.—Per 

Mrs. Temple Gol. Davis, Measra. Gaits- 
kill, Freewaa, Pittar Col. Waters, 47 
regt. Jaa.'tCao Dowell^B*q.,BJil.-Board; 
Jas. tBalke, .Ssq., Suig. B. S. for the 
Capt ; Capt.''M. D. Conrtayne, H.M.S,; 
.4rthur Pittar, Esq., Ed. E. Hope, Esq,; 
Mfssea Mwia, Lucy, Ada, and Cbac^ 
lotto TBmnler, Gaitakill and Freeman ; 
Ma,ten 'A. Davis, T. Y. Davis, fi. 
Piltar; Sergt.'Motley; 4 AyAt—Par 
Romt George, ftom the Maaririu*.—Mri. 
Col. Grant-; 3 Misses ditto; 2 Maatm 
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BMtalli: Mrs. Low and Miss Low, from 
China and tho Capo; Mr. Lmlet, Mrs. 
Ledot, and Mhb Ledot; Mrs, MonnerOi 
Maanrs, BoaHlR, Drosina, Prudho^, 
Counter, Eslnmer, Poyon; C^.Fewson; 
fiomiitsi IS invalids (2 died); Hr. Car- 
m^w-Ptr Sofhia, front Sngti. —^Heurs. 
"|mgie, Btomler, Harrington; 2 Htaa 
i Cols. Lookot and Crai|ie; Mij. 
Imrtawnen; Liont. WMto; Dr. Duneaa ; 
ttotm. Mingy, Stamphreyf Mills, Tuttle, 
dckildraih—Pn finteelor —^Dr. Mathews, 
Mr».Matiwws; Mrs. dipith, Armstrong-; 
2 aemmu ; Mrs. Buttanshaw, Bowlins, 
Hmriland; Miss Barwell; Lieut. Gois. 
Murray and Williamson; Major Wardlaw; 
Rev. Mr. Hawlint; iCapt. Buttanshaw; 
Messrs. Smith and Oral^« d children; 
Sservants—/kr 2)or«distfff‘*<Chif^ 

K. M. 88th regt. and Barker, 13th regt.—■ 
Pir ChOde J9an)fct->Mrs. Smithson, W. 
AinsUe, Herbert, Cox; Wm. Smithson, 
Esq; Wm.Con,Esq.; P.R.Vincent,Esq.. 
~Psr Orient, Mrs. Bishop, widow of the 
late Col. Bishop; Mrs. Lamb; lbs,Hat- 
pur; (htpt. John Somerville^ Slat regt. 
N. L; Lieut. Evans, IS sC, N. 1; 2 
Master Bishops ; 8 Master Harpi^: 3 
JMiss Hsipurs: MastM W. Dent; Miss 
J. Lamb; S Miss Fell's..—jFrom Madnu. 
Cspt. W. Drake, 3d regt., M, N. T. 
Lieut. N. Wood, H. M. S4thregt.; 
Pinchaid, 3d regt. L. I.; Lieut. I^gott, 
46th regt. M. N.^; Mr. Heibcrt; ]|lr. 
Clark f 29 troop an^ Iwonuin; 2^ttH 
pean tfnd 2 native aervants; Per Ben- 
eeoien, Mr. Proper and two chlldSeir, 
Mrl. jPtoppier; Wss Lemaine; Mr, 
turine; Mr.Bonef n andSrhildresL; Mr. 
BahnAit Mr. Badean; Mi.Kenedy; Mr. 
Peidiany; Mr. P. Blyth; Mrs. B. BlVth 
and 3 eUlaran; Mr. J. Smith and Sewt- 
vanta. . 

ltABXiAOES.-.Jttne Sd, Capt. J. Ma* 
wiloa, 6th regt. Madras N. I. to Elinbetjh, 
•Meat daaglder of C. Lewis, Esq. of 
Charlotte-street, Portland-place—. 16th, 

F. D. Ome, Esq, 3d son of the late of R. 
Orme, Biq. of Madna, to Eliza, eMMet 
daughter of L. Goldnsith, 
at Bt. Pater'a, Port, Bfaj. J. Ij^. GUbley, 
llntee Army, tS Eilenor 3d daughter 
^•flMLSutgeon Paddoek-dllst, at Spald- 


Wf I., to Anna ^Elisabeth, youngwt 
ijMUMr of the R«V. W. Moore, D. X— 
VKli, at Esher, Sir H. Fletcher, Barbof 
Adhley Pork, to Emily Maria, 2d daug bi fsie 
the kt« Qeo. Brown, Eaq. formerly a 
Menbor of Oonacit at Boipbay-*30tb, at 


InldUgence. 

Charltmi, Rev. W. Raven of B ompton, 
to Helen, Sd daughter, and at the same 
time, the Rev. J. C. Blathwayt of hling- 
ton, to Magdeline, 4th daughter of J. M. 
Richardson, Esq. of Comhill, and Biad;- 
hoatk Lately, at Laughamxplace, 
Mr. A. T. Blake, of PiccadilW, to SMina, 
tmly daughter of the late Major Taylor, 
B. 1. Go's Serv.—July 4th, at Guemaey, 
-Cspa, Geo, Caipenter 4|st regt. only son 
of Gen. Carpenter, B. 1. Co.'e Serv., to 
Mary, S'rd daughter of Lie it.-Col.Cardew, 
Commanding the Royal Engineers in that 
ahmdr—lOth, at Lhraghame, Rev. Wn. 
W. Ewbai|^,B.A.QfChrist'fCol).Camb., 
to Jnatina Elinor, eldest danghtw of the 
late Sir Geo. Cooper, Kut. one of the 
judges of the Supreme (fourt at Madras— 
8, 'Hainea, Esq. of Taviitodc-place, to 
Ana, daughter of the late Maj. Hitchiii, 
E. I. Co.'s Service—At Newry, T. S. 
O'HallOran, Esq. 6th r^. Foot, eldest 
son of Brig.-Gen.O'Halloran, C. B. Bengal 
Army, to Jane, eldest daughter of Janies 
Waring, Esq.—15th, at Greenwich, Capt. 
Thos. Sandys, to Franres, 2d daughter ol 
Capt. Thos, binders, £. I. Co.'s Serv.— 
At Streatham, Capt. E. Foord, £. I. Co.'s 
Serv., to Eliza, eldest daughter of B. 
Mosor, Esq., of Upper Timmes-street— 
At St PancraS|J3apt. T. P. Ellis, 52d 
regt. Bengal to C itherino Muurn, 
Sd daughter of the Rev. H. Betl;unc of 
Dingwall, Rosshiro—24th, at Mary-le- 
bone Church, Capt. G. H. Sotheby 34th 
regt. Madifia of N. I., to Catharine, 3 
daughter of the late R. Lane, Esq. of 
Argyll-street—At Bryanston-squai-e, J. 
Flockton, Esq. Madras Med. Estab., to 
Anpp Maria, eldest daughter of F. J. 
Humbert, Esq. of Oxford-street—I2th at 
Syon, Viscount Holmesdale, son of Eirl 
dmk^rst, to Gertrude Percy, 4^ daugh¬ 
ter of the Bishop of Carlisle, and 
aieee of ihn Ikurl of Beverley. 

BIKTHs.— 'Line 25th, in Upper Harley* 
ftreet, the hdy of W.B. Bayley, Esq, of 
a ton—8lh July, at Twii^nham, the 
lady of B, P. NU^, Esq. of a daughter. 

PBAiae.—Hey 13th, at sea, Capt. L. 
Peieetal, of the ship Lodp ^genf-ljuly 
AOt at Shepperton, 8. H. Russell, Esq., 
focmerly in the E. L Co.'s Serv.—12tfa 
M the Albany, Lleat.-Col. D. Wilson, 

E. 1. Co.*s Serv.—I3th, in Susaex*place, 
the Right Hfoi. Lady Teignmootbr—14th, 
at Yaoril, Rt. Hastie, Esq. Ute of Cal- 
entta—21st, at Brighton, Sophia, sridow 
of die lateT, Tenqiloton, Esq. of Calcutta 
—S7Ui, in Arlin^n-afoset, the R^ht 
Hon. Henry, Earl Bathurst, K.Q. 


EAST INDIA MA^DAZINE; 
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COliONIAl, AN0:CWMEMA^^I)iaUL, 
CLOSE OF^E 6£SSI#.^« 

*■ (k * ^ f I 

The second of oar pl^ 

closed * tn itself an era> arl^ nifCt^ di^Bitratt» 
by what an em to be followed lii^bt, to 

consequences has it j^ireyi rise ^ite 

train ? Has it ^ven quiescencfe to«»thcf 0 ^t qfaters o#|K}Iitii> 
cal excitement ?—has it a}|ayed thj^taritfidls of nen^f )»^a^ 
and lulled the ruffian bUiows of ^heif fealm f—4iqa it left ^ 
social horizon clear from the anj^ tempests tlK^t so |«eently 
hung about it ?—^has it breathed a oaaa orei ^e ^ifresj) and, 
soothed them, as tbouch the spir^ of 
over them to their rest r ^ \ ^ ^ 

The second Session of "out 'H^mpned Paidiiuiaeht 'h^ 
closed, and amidst a chaos of what dufefractic^'hhd, dhB)&a| t 
Look around!—wBat ei)nsterna|i|pih in.ewsrjT Idphij! ‘ ’ ^ 
distrust and desperation on eis^ brow l-*-seo i ^ 
tion of the milUona-«the ruin that; la ^{0)11 
social edifice heqirk^a r^tng totUrhaf|!><-iflhal^ 
raneous conv\dsiDp*-etex^ moiUpnt l^ltido^ 

fall! Yet, has theoecond j^ession^oa^J||^^^ei^l*ia^ 
arrived at its cipMs^iiiid idth ttijs-^^^wf(||ia retcdt! 

ThisJ too, is %^W 1iSfl|teni44he syatem~~tho 

reformed syBieai,'^m,^)dcK oach ifUien- 

did benefU,vete to hfen aatioii ai 

length awake- 7 iHft^iJ^|i^itn liow, 0 pen^:^||f^ ttpop 
Kever vhts th^ a rofa iteot when iqto tho 

dpiss by whidi onr^Xtical ^ wWnoi^cffisid be so 
appropriately ii&tituted. It iOt^lie filiP^q^peaaion that mhity 
to the mind. Frod^us effecta ti|^^ ipofh|ng around Of I 
canqbt view them and remaio^ni|^|iaMsd in thdr eam^ 
Jifci^e bate seen, tkmt for which w wdl so struggled, ^ 

is i^ejbm» bi^t o phantom servb^ 

No. #, Sejfiembn » 
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ta deltteioii. We have leen Umt par conditioii, vbde welwil 
it not, irM so calemitpoe «e it is «hik pev lee have^; 
ve,!^j{r«eea that pur expectations of it have bei^ blasted $ 
ip.ahort, that we cntivtauied oureelTes with a Ue. In proof 
^ tbiS) which of oftf ^ioterests rest on a diflTeient basis now 
wl^i they did formerly ?---«re the poor made ricb» or 
the rich divests^ of any pcwtion oi their nndue afiSaence ? A 
second ^ssion pf oipr fUforme4 Parliament has reached its 
,bot have its labonrs added to oar prosperit 3 f or hap-» 
f^aass ?*<~<Iet the &ct be admitted* for no power of sophistry 
irpisld sudice for itsvdeoiBl^^neror were t^ afflictions of the 
empire to moltahunpos* or m theirinature so inveterate. 
t ThOre are Uiree points of yi^w in which the position of Bri¬ 
tain may at this moment be sarveyed. First* in reference to 
BoropetHiecondly, her Colonies* and thirdly* herself—the 
effects operating ip her owp bosom. Now, on what footing has 
tmr jRi/pmsdParliamen tleft os with Kgard to foreign states ?— 
the matter as we chopse^ yet the honest amongst ns are 
*<£p8e who will confess* that ftom pneextremity of the continent 
^tn the other* the name of England Is contemned. France dis- 
'imats 0**J^^ia laughs at ns* HoUend abuses* and Belgium— 
the little 01^ potittoalmushroom—deigns, 

and noji^^pte* than to scorn ns Without breathing even to 
ee^li^ the, name of Polaodf yet what as regards Greece ? 
<-^0 <^ece, we.are an ahqpiinf pid Greece require our 

instruiitientaUty tP tighten the cocdaef her bondage ?-^id she 
seek for oer interference to eejb nppnher the new curse of 

1—did she w^the Odie of our sekction, 
waffle the had patriots of her hem hat round with re- 
t ^bKcao^t Aqd pasnngdr||^if3|j|^e^ to Portugal*fromPor- 
^)^al tp Sjpunyhave the disc^ been pennitted 

in t|pfe quarters of when a glance from 

ebpres lihould have heen,i^|P|eiOnt to eit|ingaish them f 
nolp 01 ignorant dota^ have ^sorted* of no m»>^ 
wither a Miguet, fm4 h .CarioB, or a Bedco tsad 
l^l^ent* sway the deirtloies d those countmes; |t ts 
qjf, j;^n||e|^ to ns—of moment.^ the question oi genepel 
cwseq?tentLy momentous to the inteiesls of Sn^ 
1^. ^%t«)M^thanadphe||,^sd^tis|h^ Wsth |dM'^ 



' , ' • •*'; To'i- 

anxff hkhw^ ■ 

ei^ peiidgd f /itfitJi -wq^j^airtftd- tij* 

«xp^ee^ of 5 iwUWliM 

Bwnt* entailkig an* inaneftse a«ioiHit-of lnifdfiii* 

gfiovoos'to^ TCtfi©clr‘Otcr»*“y®l^ on it 
metii and ofcsvriitig? Bbeliat ttoi^d-by* and •#!» deflfwtitm 
ovemut JSfUropa like a plagae. ‘ She bat iwcn the itafiiolt ef 
Italy immured in Ihe duhgeona of Aoitiia 5 ^ehaa eeen Po»- 
laud pierced to the heart* her ehtl^c^ earned away 
her heroes |»eii^ on the idtapni of their own ifreat^as}—;thO 
hat aeenl&fcey* a newidctlflilo thr«mhtt*Mi ofthc montteri 
and she has seen these things withont a mnsdie in hef 
contracted, or a curl upon her brow. Ignoble wret^ t a^ 
yet this is England, in the ^nkude of her aH-gloriomf 
form! and if, in these instances, such arc ^c eridehCM 
new condition, what are they in the example of her Cdlotdeat '’ 
It is to the solution of this questhm we‘now direct owf* 
selves; and in the general designation CSoiony, shaH, for thh 


present,include India—a woid surely in itsmf'a tsumpet 01 cmr« 
notions on this reform* What is the internal coiiditp)® ’00- 
our Asiatae dominions, or what has our B^orm^^l^Pariia^tte®^ 
done to establish a system of a less insalutary’order? NowV” 
our assertion is unanswerable, that, what has been d»qei| h^ . 
been done in aggravation of India's illSi'not in ^elioreth*® ^' 
them. Let the renewal ftf the charts, and the imneot 
renewal of that charter, blazon forth tbit :—h^wee^^hK^" 
Britain and India there is not a tie.' ^She is held to us 
the sword; presently, h power supeiiqi' ,to Ihe sword W® • 
spring iqp, and ^ w&l be severed hem 'viif' hr tvtu In su^ , 
rdatioa, it IMNH^ the care of a 

place us iMths'BsstJ From the a j^nce nw 

tfaehther pioiBesi^aB.nf^ Crown.^ A%|seof 
€Sommoiis, aeovded tw^pi^ millionili ;S|(i|i|^%!»' effo^ at diNf/ 
Bt^ abolhleii qf ^ 




its 
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sulwtartdet' -W^ we itr tb# 

^cMi df th^ British h not abdtiabed; • Bten 
ittHlions} undcf^'iliiB tdinlidstration of the Wbigs^ a^re 
ineufficient to its id!K)!ltlob;'''^e slave thought his letters hfid 
dropped off; he’rises, ishov^ aload iti worship of a dntish 
Senate/hat wtiatis hts hori^ moment, and to the earth 
hie thriii ai^alh to weep. True,* he is not a slave, but an 
d^j^^Hee ; he is ci^Hed'by another nhme, that whlch he has 
nm ceased to he;—^he ts a and twen^ ndilions of the 

p^ple's money have been lavished to keep him, such, al¬ 
though under the deltuling epithet of apprentice/’ The 
twenty milHons have not been without their result, however. 
They have doubled ministerial'patronage j an oitn worthy of 
a Parliament, and'nf such a parliament, as at this 

juncture has closed its labours 1 In New Holland we have 
disaffection; in the Canadas almost revolt. With the Mauri- 
tms smarting under the lash of our oppression; we have 
Aftica only too prostrate to send forth a cry; and as to the 
isle! Of the Mediterranean, have they indeed escaped our 
t^aniy f-^they may rejoice in it, but as a testimony of our 
lit^e appredlation of them. ' Not that they can rejoice in It, 
hovheiW; for,' even the rock Malta, gfoaits under its iron 
8labjec1ib|h. Thus much, then, has reform accomplished in 
ciihr Colonial relations! We haVe now to direct a last look, 
and thi^ is to the state nf Britain inherself—-the ^ood which 
r^orm has effected in her bWil bosom. 

. To estimate the real greatneSs of an enipire'we must des¬ 
cend to the question of its donies^c rircunnrtanoes. Are 



prospercras, the podtidn fS'dattering $ are tb^ adverse, 
^'sl^S of greatness may hfe Mining, btit/let us be assured, 
■“‘‘' ' r'jre delusive. The dnthO^b^circuinnitmices bf Britain^ 
/’no IMitUrds butthose b^^ghmm. The lustration is 
her tncreariii^ ^ib^isrtsm. Pauperism is but 
^termi^brbankruptcf/A hixi^rupt^fl^^ it grei^ f 

a eosidy governiimnt>^hi^ suppori ndilions 
idt^iy are drawn from the public treasure. Whom do these 
seeing that^pnoperism is on thr iimrease ? 
"re*Cannot seri^ to ‘the' bent^ of the peSplK, 
isper ^eirtibstmctioii froiK 



ft 


vesoureet’df tlie people muftt ierve to imppmleh po«ft|t(^ 
aadj coiM{B<p!ii^lf 9 to ceeeieeate, the jsi^tk^al nim» Bitl 
costUneM tlie govcNromeiit ii not ihe toot, but sntiifettft* 
tion of the evil. root of'^e efllie thO' ejitm whettee 
huft sprung the costly CroTemuient itself ^-rthe vice is in the 
fiinat eleoientary prioeiples of our poMcsl frame^workf The 
institutiofi of three estates for one; of the diverse grades of 
Commons, Lords, and Kingj is the affliction at its root, 
and which can never be* assuaged till utterly eradicated^ 
Why should we sanction disdnctions which exist onl^ 
in the wildest ebimera? Why Imiger allow a war s^aixu^ 
nature? A Chamber of hereditary legislators^ did the 
monstrous anomaly exist only among the New Zealanders^ 
we would eschew with befitting rationality; we would de¬ 
signate what profoundly it is, a buffoonery’ againid the lia^ 
of all reason humanity. A Ch^ber of nobles is, a ded^ 
deratum to feudalism, but, in a free State, an intollarable 
impertinence. To deal less in abstracdon, let us adduce 
practical proof of the soundness of this opinion ;-->our pro* 
rogued parliament will afford us the examples. We yay, a 
Chamber of nobles is an impertinence, when ilrinstitutes de¬ 
crees in opposition fto the votes of theCommoift. Xhir House' 
cff Peers has done this. The Commons resolved, that' dth^t 
in Ireland be abolished, and a different'medium of -cleii^ 
support established. The Peers, declaring the wel&re of the 
church in danger, refuse their assent tO\the measul^e, and 
stand in open array against the, ^U1 of a whole natfon. 
What have tho Lords to do with the body of inferior clergy ? 
Who shocdd l^j^late for them, even by the laws of our own 
absurd. GoMdtution, but their representatives of tbe Com^ 
mOBS t The Commons, further, bring >ki a bill for tho aao- 
dificatton of certain pmtions of %ic<> ^iminid code the 
Lords reject it ; and s^u, the wbo^^^l|tmn it .at the 
band of /topots|^of 

Lords responublat. ^bey wie^pm v^^hi^hable ppiber,* a . 
power above end beyond the the people. Ai|d 

3 Pet<to idlie power,, a people, cail^ ^^|ilpelv»ffree, conae^.. 
:tp4ltoWl? "'?The», W wonderful, tli^/sib<uidd be debaiMi^t^^ 

. .1b'''^aatehhibiiig- -;diey should slaves. and. paiM|i^^^ 
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Conft$^ioK9 Bushranger, 

liiEt Poweriest to the estobliftlimeiit W good, 

it ooa^oooasiofi no mirpritO, they should be powerless to 
tise ptewention of evil, and lienee the poor-law funendment 
blKi ' Hiat daring Infraetton of all the great axioms of onr 
fiberty, that manifesto against our dearest and most predons 
r%ht8,^ii then the last txanBoendant result of our reform / 
The domestic circumstances of a State, by which such a 
measure had been received, call assuredly for no minuter 
analysis. The fact, and aU is proclaimed why should 
ere linger over a theme of such indelible disgrace ? With the 
Xords' rejection of the Irish Tithe Bill, the Jewi* Disabili¬ 
ties Bill, the Coroners' Court and Capital Punishment Bills, 
and, with the CcHnmons* assent to the Coercion and Poor- 
law Amendment Bills, have the labours of this so ever- 
memmrable seo&nd session of the Reformed Parliament 
wound up Hs labours. Here is subject-matter for thought, 
and excursive speculation. But we are indulging beyond 
Hmits—we have hinted as. to the position of England at 
home, abroad, and in her colonies—we have pointed to the 
few ipost prominent of the advmdagee accruing to her from 
refo r m we l^ave shewn in what her ills, in their cause, con¬ 
sist ; and we t&ke our leave of the subjecti only trusting, before 
we could n^t resume it, that graver ills may not have called 
lor more violent remedies. 


CONFESSIONS OF A BUSH-KANGElt* 

1ft 

I am an Ei^lbhinan. My^ family were respectable 
> dnuMirs. I was transported for a crime of which i am 
.(gpiiltless* !'> was though to bO uoncemed with a band of 
igpsuilglecs on ^ Sussex eoait. Never anything was more 
I ^lad connnenoed farming ot^ my own aeeotmt. 
jfifst year 1 did well, and married *, the second,‘'orops 

^ If 4 . ' » I 

it s tSnn peeuHar ts ilis esvHct 6t Botiuy hsilf. WOd porttoiM 
et ihe eomtwr V bsWhce, in |adi» wboW b# eeM fmgf** w Wmm 
/ > wW4( i w<t» is psw Bothrad are called Ai hub—tlie ^in, it would Bpf ea?, of we 
■d|pollslHiai< > « Ht < I t 



,lww4h!.-^ 
4be fi^4lbe rat^. I'His^d' mm - i ,. .- 

Iie|(gari,.aii4 l;l»8 n the imm of my pp^oxtoaM* 
i^IdreaM^o^uita* ood a. w^e. Us. ifas ^ ia^ iha.. .of 

wiDtor>;>ik«yiiad noilkor loQ^ dc^in^ltof ik^r* .X|i.«y 
piean^ my ears irith cries,,|br breachrlka bieKaoi lo 

upbn^ mew-I gsesr deap^ate^thal night 1.4yc^ jpy hsM* 
in^aman^s bioodJ'^ ■ * .*.,■• . 

The sum this ,person,had about him ^as consideipbU. :,lt 
mffieed for. present mui hitnre necessittes. Howaue^« 
looksvgrdW imggsrd i the neighbours remarked itj and this, i 
made my disposition also (^ow sullen* Stispioion 
to me. Without assignment of any cause 1 beoame a nuni^d 
character. One day a party came to my abode d«s%oil>g,to 
speak with me. 1 thought there could be ho doubt/op !pi|pit 
mbject; and allowed my ccmfusion to betray me* dt ganjh^ 
man of the party said, be bad undoiihted proofs of iny;gu|l|T~- 
that I was known by many to .be engaged' in Intrigues with 
the smugglers; tbati in short, 1 was the very man whomy ^ 
night previously, had escaped their handsi at the ^eaei^ 
rescue which taken place. 1 pretested^y uraocenee, 
but my protestatbus were interrupted onlyhy shrugs, and 
sayings that, it wouldn’t jdo, it wotddi^t do y they badXpp 
much good evidence to the contrary* So I was taken hlgbo 
custody, and carried away to jail. On the trial, witnesses 
were called who went into the moet eircumstantidl dekdl. 
Their evidence astonished me; I It 0 {^d to reflect whether, 
in fact, it applied to me; I was staggpred hy it-"*the Court 
oonvincedt The jury found no ncfcemity to retire; they. 
pitineuoimd;#m-veydiet, as togeth^^thc^^jpiete aisemhled, in 


the be3tHGhdlty.,/X was allowed te sesc&ty wifa and iddichien 
once^' Itis ^om'the'«drectof tlflh Xhkveiiiever nmowerad. 


Soon alter,'! cpi^piyed on board,hulks, and dieia^ 
^]jao.vtlin; dMp^thaif' sailed 

years.Ir'haaeivkeefi' m exile it^^''lbuiitryi-^'ri' have : 
heard of a character m a play who, a|^r a dreadful term of 
^beiiiskni^ofy and hfbre a violeid.,de|^i|id, hehadbut ona 



Ids aitive land, 

then die in.piiakd;'‘X"lsel like tltahlijiiij^^’ 
Jntt 14iail never see England again. 




ConfeMtm ^ a 

I >ha «!0 been here^ wbnjt it nn^ratood by the” terai^ 
deepeente charecter. 1 am well awtire there is a great deal 
of the ftxffian in my looks.; 1 am of a short, museuhir baBd, 
bia.wny limbs neatly and completely knit, a large head oorered 
with a ferociotts quantity of hair» swarUiy complexion, and 
very dark overhanging eyedyrowg. My voice is my only 
peculiarity; it is capable of every intonation; 1 have thought 
mysdif sometimes a Pizarro—it has had a power of such 
command. I have seen men awed by it; 1 consider it the 
iheans which has most enabled me to accomplish the ob* 
jects that have engaged me. It has made im the chief, where 
another would have been the subordinate. 

On my arrival in this region 1 knew nothing of what 1 
had to expect. The voyage alBEorded me sufficient time to 
reflect over and mature plans. All my aim was restoration 
of my freedom. Not knowing the fate that awaited me, I 
could decide on nothing deflnitively. I determined to seize 
on whatever might present it%elf. Once during the voyage, 
the thought flashed on me that, if 1 cmild get sufficient to 
be of my opinion, I would make an attempt on the ship, 
and carry her off to South Ammrica. The difficulty was in 
discriminating between whom 1 could tijist. To ascertain 
this pointy 1 hit upon an excellent expedient. 1 told all sorts 
of ^stories, which, as a 8 cbool*boy, 1 had read of German 
and Italian bandits. Naturally, I diverged into anecdotes 
of Britigti convicts, and the id;teinpt one party bad made to 
seize the ship which was conveying them to their, as our dexti- 
^ nation—Botany Bay. I was listened to with intense in- 

•'^^'larest. I described a plan, such as 1 had actually formed 
to my own mind, and minutely appUcable to the 
cltoumstances of our case,, with a preciston that evidently 
to work its effectr The mere cautious became re- 
nnd the more ardent, And cqmmunicative 
wfitontly proposed to etobraoe such a plan £nr 
cHtbc* jdiSK'*^orance. The mi^rity declared 'they were ready 
tp embark in it. t alone remained silent, till with 
(me accord they (ffiTered me the leadership. Then 1 sprang 
ffirward, asserting success lay only in an immediate blow. 
Mv ewtied widi it tertor j they felt it itnpossibkto' 







4i«olW3/^$ 1 HMii%4tfoilQ4 luem lkMit» 6at I was < 

on tmlQ^e4-^£iir«veiit. The (shi^NiiiiteiM ' 

reciti4. He did ipl take £t^ as 1 bad itilK»tedlt to escai^e t^': 
Ups, a fliere ^stcnryi buteven m the toisfp af ^e iiwraid^ W 
came sa kii|>reased hy it^ that he locdutd'upon the whole ad d 
settted'OOfispizaey. Widiout awaitilog the conelttsion,; wb^bi 
indeed, was calculated to confirm hia fearsi he hairtendd tihiliii*’ 
close what he fought he knew to theCaptahi*' Taheit thds 
snrpdae, nothing was left to us but submiasion; Resiatancdi | 
waoTam. But the treatment the affair exposed ut 1^, 
inaupporfikble. We were loaded with double ehaiua, 
on biscait and water that was fetid, not permitted , 

deck, but immured in bolds almost always- fastened 
with the hatches. Thia lasted till we fell victims to afiiigh’i^-. J 
ful disease; fortunately the voyage was near its term, or WlT* 
should certainly all have died. In the Captain there WSd * 
not a spark of humanity; but the chief*mate who had'intee^ 
cepted the plot-showed the good*heartedimBS of a satior. 
The defeat of the conspiracy, and my illness, made my teibper 
more morose than ever. I several times (^signed to j»ut an 
end to my existence, and was restrained only by the hops- 
that never left me .of regaining my liberty < * The town 
Port Jackson was a very different place then, from what it fv . 
now. Its first view stnick me with insufferable horror. T|ie 
houses were few, seatteied, and built 'of timber.^ There wan 


but little appearance of activity; and^^mre were okfiy a'few 
boats, not a second ship, in the hdrbOuri The day of Odr ; 
arrival, we w^e all marched chained in pairs to a Wraeka. . 
There wc^iijontintied, till sent to wo^fot government, or as^ 
signed to llm settlers m servants. At this time, Macquarie 
was GoveipiQr, and he treated us ril^ well^' I would have laid 
dsmn tny.Ufe forJ&iiu^ hecauseJI^Mm alwaj^s planm%«oinb$'<" 
thk^ to am<%)rate oniconditti^^^ff. awer there 
msa,'vI<^)]eUe!m.~it waaV|^qttafle»^-’ ^Ha-wai^cry'. rough in' '' 
.speaking;-to <me#.W-hO''heart, 
and the granting ticketa of leato ori^nated^'i^ffi^hhn. 
smt wdkr Sm Thomas Brisbane^ I sent to'^0 

heea m. tbe^nploy of 4i ffie Hunter, 

ato^lniia^^ Some of 'the, cattle, w^toaltay—it was 
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M. were ia niiiiibor« lar too large mi «w'i 
euperintendeoce} the settler, however, ehnsed me without 
mercir; e»d for my venturicig e reply, got a magistrate to 
aeotanee me to a pm^lUhmeiit of fifty Iphes. This did more 
pt call up the bad qualities of my nature, than all the miseries, 
misfmrtuoes, and ill-treatment, 1 had experienced before, 
from that period 1 became a thoroughly reckless, and terrific 
character. lElevenge was my only virtue^ Oncm, my hands 
been steeped in human gore, what now could restrain 
me? Nothing less than the very life of the settler could ap- 
^peaae me. Besides, it wa» not on one occasiofi he had 
evinced towards me the most cruel conduct, but daring the 
entire term of my being with him. He was a butcher in his 
look, and in hia breast too« He used to heap on me the most 
abusive epithets; and cut short my rations. Whenever 
Saturday night came (which was the evening for apportion¬ 
ing the weekly allowance) he would himseU' stand by and 
take off a slice from the pork, or an ounce from our weight 
of flour. God knows our fare was coarse and unpalatable 
enough j it need not in quantity have been insufficient for 
the sustenance of nature. Aftmr my punishment, I was re¬ 
turned to himi but he conceived a drend of me, and from 
this foi^med an empty pretext, on which 1 was sent, as I 
h^ve said, to a road-gang. The horrors of my condition 
seemed to increase—to drag me, weve it possible, to a state 
of madfiess. I am a mao once endowed with a large capa¬ 
city for happiness—1 doted on my children, and had an 
ardept affection for my wife. Judge, if when I looked back 
on my past days, 1 ate not my bcai^iit bit^rness and quaffed 
av cup with which had mingjpd scalding tears! To bring 
livings to a climax, at this epqcl^ arrived General Darling. 

thai; name 1 coneMve ia blended whatever in das- 
p|^fa4ark,ar in humanity dl^^graded. It i| no eaaggera- 
|h^^fen^aBa«r^ that he iQundal^.flie country with human 
violent death.J^ P convict, but rises np in 
{^gment against him* From fhe hour the reins of Govern¬ 
ment «(e|te seated in, him, a spirit of open insurraution took 
possession ol cur breasts. The persecudons which assailed 
qi worn sevetasil^ribl^ and utterly to be enduiad. 





We'ftlA^rroil, liMilh#^lte bitd nol <« 

but wbat watt \]3 bI»Iu^ ttvu^ «r peiM^. lie waa tlie .4^'' 


^guBt of «tid iottflped tbe whole'acHBittBuii^y'Wftb hat«^ 
kitt very name. /Fhe pcinr ^bi^Ib, w|iO|,^^my8^i; were con^ 
signed to^tbe Blavery on the rMs^ were exposed 

perhaps lo tbe greateit 4<wture. Yoked Ic^ether sHtb heary 
^ehalas, we were ordered at sun^riieirom the miserahfe horeis, 
scarcely aerring for shelter from the dew> and afrer houris 
toil, permitted a mess of porridge^but of sueh odious appm^t 
aticeaodcomposition, that, fahitiiitg as we were, we could 
bring otimelves to touch it; the provisimis of the wholedi^l 
partook of the eame character; the meat, always salted d^ 
ded mastication from its hardness; and, when from e3(^| 
haustion we could indeed labour no more, our restorative warl 
the lash! 1 tell my tale simply, because its facts tii thfia>^ 
selves sound too much like exaggeration; to be believed I 
must lower the colouring of its truth J To be human, and 
endure such a life, was not within the litnits of possibility. 
All having hearts must feel this. Ap alternative offered^li;. 
seized upon it. Heaven knows there Was8u6Gk:ientprovpcati0hIi 
It was a stormy night, the wind came in startlif^ gushes, 
and sometimes indbollow moans, that made the breast achb^i 
1 had been for two hours on my pallet disturbed and slee^ 
less. The road we were forming lay through the^Udddie of 
a dense forest, so that as the blast tiki^t through it, it was 
easy to distinguish the noise its %dvagOs were Committing 
in the fallfog of huge branches of^lbeCneidyptttB, and, at 
tervals; a its^ The of the jPckall cafoe 

with t^%fod; and at moments,^’^e sufrOu^'hound of a kan* 
garoo’froim'oimitpoeBs in the foresi to'another,'fold but too 




well ^4Mal Udld^hess weWOre m^ves In. The 


every 


penetra 
the loga^h^'objOcts 
"I Wittst o^^^oi^at thls'senti^i^s'Wd 


^huy comrades who lay 
'nead;ilpwere'hwal^''imd as rdi^ss jflt^yselfr-wben n^ 


' fook for a; 


dimiage-wha^S>'v'il 
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near me teemed under the operation of the same impulse; 
foFj my eye glancing to them, in a moment, they interpreted its 
significant expression. Not a second was to be lost. Hastily 
we rose, and at once oreptaway, passed the soldiers. We 
fiew down this road, so that as the carriage came up, we 
might attack it beyond the vicinity of the huts. And it did 
come up, when one of us, dashing athwart the space, cut the 
horse-reins, while another, with myself, seized the inmates, 
^here were but two individuals—~a gentleman and his coach¬ 
man; so that it was easy to secure them. It was 1 who made 
the demand for whatever they had about them of value. 
Resistance was futile, so the gentleman gave us his watch, 
purse, and rings. There was in the carriage besides, a good 
many packages; there was a small case of capital tea, a ham, 
and European preserves and pickles. Having secured the 
booty, we made off with the speed of hunted deer. In a 
time incredible we had cleared an immense extent of coun¬ 
try. We resolved to give ourselves no respite till the morn; 
then, we knew, it would be prudent to remain concealed. At 
dawn, discovered that we had completely cleared the 
wood, and were at the base of a long ridge of irregularly 
rising hills. These we surmised to be the Blue Mountains, 
over which lay Bathurst. The point was to find a place 
of concealment. The eye could not detect the trace of any 
thing human. Not the most squalid hut was near. This 
gave us satisfaction, for it was the guarantee of our safety. 
*We had clambered some distance up the hill, when we es¬ 
pied a slight projection of rock. To our unutterable de¬ 
light, it presented an apertirre ktading to a small, dark 
cavern. The rain had come down in such floods, that 
we were drenched like rats under water; but we had 
i^/ jtltemative but to 11^ down in the cave, soaking as 
; were, till evening. We did so immediately, and from 
' ^baostion, fejl into profound slumber. On waking, which 
WES at broad noon, our limbs were so stiff we could scarcely 
rise. This put us to excruciating torture, and we were with¬ 
out ^rdials of any kind; gin or rum, in quantity ever so 
small, would have revived us; but we had neither, which made 
pur couditioii bitterly distressing* However, we had our free- 
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(lorn, and although exposed to constiint peril, yet, not on^at 
account did it seem the less precious. The only thought 
that for the present occupied us, was the mode of escafung 
pursuit. We bad, indeed, (what 1 omitted to state), fastened 
our victims to two separate trees, and dragged the carriage 
from the road into a deep ditch, as well as tied up the horses; 
but the alarm, we knew well, would soon be given, and, for 
aught we could be aware, the soldiers of themselves might 
have missed us. The whole of that day we underwent 
torture to the rack; but we conversed in whispers as to the 
most politic course, and agreed that to Sydney we were 
bound to go, for the sake of disposing of, or exchanging our 
booty. That night we determined to set out. We were at 
a distance of eighty miles, and ignorant of the route, save as 
to the most general idea of its direction. It was in July; con*, 
sequeiitly the depth of a New South Wales’ winter, and 
when the days are shortest. At seven in the evening it was 
deep dusk, and each, loaded with his treasure (the lot cif the 
watch falling to me), in good fellowship we set out. We bad 
not traversed more than ten miles, before we came upcpi some 
natives, bivouacking. They had kindled a large fire, around 
which were men, women, dogs, and children, huddled pell- 
mell, tearing asunder the fragments of their revolting repast, 
or making the country, for miles, ring with the peals of their 
ferocious laughter. We had no wish to be noticed by them, 
so we steered our course as directly from them as possible. 
Amongst ourselves we preserved the most perfect silence; we 
were afraid to raise our voice above breath. We were in 
horrible dread; not a bough bending to the breeze but we 
mistook itfor a soldier. By this time, we felt assured the hue 
and cry were undoubtedly raised against us; so; with the 
morning, Again endeavoured to remain concealed. About the 
middle of the ensuing night we reached Liverpool, then we 
knew we were thirty miles from our destinatipn. We con> 
trived now to procure some spirits; it was rum, and we mixed 
it with water, which, after our fare oftandressed ham, which 
was all we had wherewith to support nature, was grateful 
enough. The second morning, at day-lrreak, we were at the; 
precincts of Sydney. We were, literally, in the lion’s month ; 
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but all of as had acquaintances in the town, whom coti^ we 
but reach, we were safe, at least for a few hours. This reflec* 
tioii encouraged us, and we went on, one by one, I confess, 
if ever I felt fear, it was at that moment. The chances against 
ns, as every one must know, were frightfully against us; for, 
independent of the government apparel—yellow frieze with 
the broad R..—there was somethings uspicious in our very 
looks. There was a part of the town called Kent-street, a 
quarter where there was nothing but drunken brawls day and 
mght; I reached it, and going up to a well-known door, gave 
&4ow tap, and then a whispered call of Alice! Alice!” Alice 
flew to receive me—but I had yet to learn the fate of my com¬ 
panions. 


MILITARY COURTS MARTIAL IN INDIA. 

The mediums through which, in the two last numbers of 
our Magazine, we have already introduced the subject of 
Military Courts-martial in India, must have left an impres¬ 
sion far too dcfp on the public mind, to require the neces¬ 
sity of our recalling its attention to them. It will not have 
been forgotten, that on those occasions, it was the cases of 
Lieut. Hiern, Colonel Smythe, and Capt. Sprye, which 
aroused«pur indignation, and which engrossed us to the ex¬ 
clusion of comments further necessary to the more general 
elucidation of the entire matter. Wc embrace this oppor- 
.ttinity of supplying those deficiencies 3 as well as of again 
protesting that, once embarked In the cause of seeing the 
rights bf the Indian arniy re-established, we will never throw 
i^e our pen till that object be consummated—till the 

S knhy ait present trampling on them shall he laid prostrate— 
justiee shall be accorded for the minutest violation in 
tbhm which hks taken place, leaving thus much preambled, 
We proceed at once with our theme 3 and our arguments 
being facts—facts speaking without the aid or artifice of 
declaitiatibn—we can have no c^ice, but confidently rely 
upon tlleir trmfnpbant issue. 
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Wben the rights of Cottrt8-inartlsbi«re abrogated, what 
has become of tlia claims of the soldier ?-^\V1ien the rei^ 
dicta of that only tribunal to ii^hich he can look up for the 
protection of his life, his reputation, and his honour, are at 
the will of an abominable despotism, what guarantee has he 
that his breath hangs not* on the next sword that flies from 
its scabbard? CourtB*aiartial, of course, are to the soldier 
what courts civil are to the citizen; and, in a conventional 
sense, more, as their jurisdiction stretches to the question 
of his honour. Whatever, therefore, trenches on those 
rights, or invades those privileges, must be of the highest 
conceivable moment; while the authors of that infringe^* 
meat must be looked upon as responsible for the gravest act 
of possible delinquency. Now, it is of such an act we 
accuse the head authorities of the army and government of 
Madras. We take our ground boldly, and allege agrinst 
them this imminently perilous procedure—of endeavouring 
to bias the decisions of Courts-martial, by exerting over 
them a despotic interference. 

In support of an accusation at once so deep, delicate, and 
unequivocal, we have evidence commensurately accumula¬ 
tive ; and for the present confining us to thh facts in one 
instance—an instance of such unspeakable melancholy, that 
it is aiflicting to the heart even momentarily to recur to it, 
we assert the suflScienty of even these alone to the sub¬ 
stantiation—the full substantiation of our most momentous 

s ^ 

charge. This instance relates to the case of an Ensign 
Hiem. Ensign Hiem is now no more. As a commentary 
on the degree of the persecution to which he was exposed, 
it may be only necessary to state, that he died of a broken 
heart!—an exemplification, indeed, of what tyranny can 
accomplish—a spectacle at which justice turns pale^ and in¬ 
dignation kinoes to madness I ]^t let os on. The charge 
on which this young officer is an^aigned is thak of ** scanda¬ 
lous and infamous behaviour.’’ We inay be pardoned for 
not expatiating on the circumstances in themselves which 
led to the trial; they are minute, and to bur purpose, scarcely 
relevant, but this it is important to adduce, that the Ens^ 
was not in favour with'regimental ** authorities”—a fact not 
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a Kttle adnionitory of the steps in the after course df the pro¬ 
ceeding;. Tlie decision of the court is declaratory of the per¬ 
fect innocence of the prisoner. On both instances of the charge 
he receives the most perfect acquittal. Notwithstanding, 
to the surprise of the whole army, what does its redoubt¬ 
able chief, but record his disapprobation of the sentence, 
ordering the Court to a re-consideration of it! The Ensign, 
a second time put upon his trial, a second time receives the 
fullest acquittal —a second time receives the fullest acquittal! 
—and yet, in the very face of this double acquittal, is hts 
rank suspended, and himself sent, no better than a prisoner, 
to reside under the most offensive surveillance ! Sir Robert 
O’Callaghan, Commander-in-chief of the Madras forces, 
figures as sccne-shifter in this scandalous drama ; through 
his instrumentality is the whole enacted ; and, resorting from 
stratagem to stratagem to sustain it through the successive 
stages of his malevolent intention, as a final manoeuvre, sends 
the case home for reference to the Honourable the Court of 
Directors, pending which does the catastrophe ensue, in the 
deatl^of the unhappy victim ! 

Ensign Hiern dies of a broken heart! A base calumny is 
invented, an dutrage perpetrated against him, which he is 
without power either to appeal against, or subvert. A 
tyranny beyond the jurisdiction of any law is practised 
against him ! He is tried, his judges pronounce him guilt¬ 
less ; and, in the very teeth of his innocence, he is degraded 
and treated as an individual committing the most heinous 
offhnee! This drives him from perfect health to the grave, 
and makes a young wife a widow in a distant land 1! If here 
be not a transaction calculated to awdken the attention of all 
. JEngland to the enormities of bur administration in the East, 
then, never, we say, has such a transaction been brought to 
For our own part, wb are well willing to rest upon 
ibiliohe the substantiation of ouf charge, solemn as it is, with 
^.^hidh we set out: and demonstrative enough will it prove that 
If despotism is permitted to interfere in the decisions of the 
Courts-martial of India, which, defying every o](ieration of 
justice, places not* only the fori^tte and honoiit, but ilte V^e 
even of every individual comir^ undhr their jurisdiction, in 
jeopardy. 
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But we said we would confine ourselves to one instance, 
while we have a thousand ! In addition to this of Ensign 
Hiern, of Colonel Siuythc, we have again that of Captain 
Sprye. Some portion of the circumstances connected with 
this foul work, we have disclosed; but we have disclosed nof 
the whole^ We spoke, indeed, of con8pii:acy —a coiijspiracy 
formed for the demoniacal purpose of implicating him in a 
charge known as a wanton slander; wc told of the sitting of 
a Court for his trial, and of the verdict of his judges pro¬ 
claiming him acquitted—most fully and most honourably 
acquitteiT of all and every part of the charge/' But we went 
no further; we named not that being so acquitted, likewise, 
he too, was libelled, his appointment taken from him, his 
fortunes ruined, and, without notice or cause assigned, left 
publicly an object on whom the displeasure and disgrace of 
the heads of the army and government had fallen. This, 
indeed, we whispered not then, but we proclaim it now; and 
if it go not to damn the memory of Sir Frederick Adam’s 
administration over the civil affairs of the Presidency, as 
well as that of Sir Robert O’Callt^han’s over those of the 
army, it will be because there is nothing rife but tyranny, 
injustice, and treasQii. We urge, also, that not only have the 
judgments of those Courts been attempted to be tampered 
with; their decisions openly contemned and set aside; the 
intent and meaning of Courts-martial, therefore, absolutely 
contravened; but we assert, also, that the Courts themselves 
have been assembled without warrantable purpose-~-the ver¬ 
dicts they have returned proving the truth of our observation 
—and this at an immense cost, and culpable expenditure of 
the public revenue. The Courts held on Colonel Smythe, were, 
a letter informs us, at a charge to the ^vernment of more 
than s'eeenty thoueand rupees; that on Captain Sprye, at 
thirty thousand. To add to the onerousness of the matter, 
they were appointed to convene at the remotest points, 
whither the witnebes and paraphernalia of the Court having 
to be conducted, immense additional expenses consequently 
were incurred. The route, too, lay over distances involving 
the contingencies of bad roads, insalubrious climates, and 
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the countless othei inconveniences arising from ^ distant 
travel. But what are obstacles in the way of the caprices 
of despotism ! Will self-government ever restrain thcmy or 
act as a corrective 2 No- The cure must be supplied from 
a far other source. But in the meantime, to the subject of 
this profligate expense. Even this feature, we urge, is 
sufficient to plead against Sir Frederick’s administration. 
What can be more monstrous than that, while the most 
mischievous—and mischievous because so paltry—retrench¬ 
ment is going on on one side; direful extravagance, nay, 
absolute waste of the public monies is permitted on the 
other? Is more required to attest the unfitness of the 
present head of the Madras government ? To this is it 
necessary to append the charge, which in a previous page 
we have so fearlessly alleged—the charge of interfering 
with the verdicts of Courts-martial, and of lending their influ¬ 
ence to promote the base designs of the basest tyranny ? Is 
it necessary, we demand, to conjoin the former to the latter 
circumstance, to make out a case proving that not a day, an 
hour, should be lost in causing their recall? But, for the pre¬ 
sent, we have left ourselves no space j for another occasion— 
a future moment—^what further we have say. We have, 
indeed, already said much ; yet the public will digest it; but 
the budget is not all out, although sufficient to bear us up in 
our position. The despots of Madras—let them now look 
to it! The eye of the press, at length, fixes itself on their 
delinquencies. 

THE MADRAS GOVERNMENT AND MADRAS 

GAZETTE. 

An invasion of the liberties of the Press, is a call upon 
every just, and independent state of Society to arise and 
avenge the act. It is a call upon civilization, upon the 
spirit of national enlightenment, upon the first*most funda¬ 
mental principles of freedom, to raise a sBout in defence of 
all—the chief and highest rights which belong to a condition 
politically free. Without liberty of the press—that small 
claim to liberty of the press, which, even we of England 
can be said to enjoy,—where should we be—of what order 
would be our laws—of what degree our civilization ? It is 
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to the fiberty of the Press we owe our all. We do not, in¬ 
deed, possess full and perfect liberty of the Press; but we 
possess some portion of it, and it is this possession which 
has made our State great as it is,—our prosperity what it is, 
—our freedom what it is,—our happiness what it is. To lose 
one tittle of that liberty, is to plunge ourselves into,8lavery 
—to retrace our steps to barbarism—to consign ourselves to 
immortal shame. And, we are interested in this liberty of 
the Press, from one spot of the earth's habitation to another. 
Wherever its rights are invaded, there are we wronged 
—wherever menaced, there are we insulted. The liberty of 
the Press aflfecis all—is a question coming home to the 
breasts of all. To be insensible to an outrage practised 
against it, is to be destitute of correct sentiment; and to 
permit in silence a violation of its privileges, to be debased 
beyond power of just denotement. 

The hot-bed of tyranny—the theatre of every act warring 
against human privilege and right—again is India. The 
Government of Madras, not content with disgracing itself as 
it has done on the Courts Martial affair, must a^d yet 
another blot to its reputation, by prosecution of the Press 
—prosecution of the most enlightened portioti of it—of that 
portion which has ever made the principles of truth, justice, 
and independence—its basis. There can be no fouler stain 
than that contracted by this infamous transaction. It is 
the last seal to the character of the Madras Govdrnment. 
The law officers who advised it, the Court that sanc¬ 
tioned it, the Judge who sentenced, and the Jury that pro¬ 
nounced the verdict, are all equally reprehensible—all 
equally involved in its dark and atrocious imputation. 

A crimnal indictment is brought against the Editor of a 
public Journal for libel. Now,* to support a prosecution 
for criminal indictment, all the world knows proof of the 
intent must be adduced. If no evidence of malicious design 
be found, the defendant is guiltless, and the jury sitting 
upon the case, bound to find him so; but in this case, what 
has a Madras Jury done, but so, in its very teeth, contra¬ 
dicted itself, as to pronounce a verdict of no malicious 
intent, and yet find the defendant GUILTY! 
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There arc two modes of procedure in allcjjation of libel— 
the one by civil action, the other by criminal indictment. 
The distinction simply is this:—In civil action, the de> 
fendant may put in a plea of justification; vix. that although 
the matter be libellous, yet is it true; a result, which, of 
course;^ is expected to mitigate the penalty. In criminal 
indictment, the defendant can support no plea of justifi¬ 
cation, the question solely being, not is the matter true or 
false, but is it libellous; and being libellous, is the intention 
malicious ? From the nature of those modes of procedure, 
it is easy to deduce, that he who prefers a process of indict¬ 
ment, has some occult, probably sinister motive for his pre¬ 
ference. It is evident he fears the truth of the libel; he 
may succeed in his verdict, but still the public mind cannot 
forbear being prejudiced against him; it cannot think him 
thoroughly honourable. 

The Madras Government, in keeping with whatever 
might be expected from combined fraud and tyranny, choose 
the process of indictment! In indictment, it must be set 
forward in the charge, for as wc have explained, it consti¬ 
tutes the essence of the charge, that the INTENTION IS 
MALICIOUS^ It is on the evidence adduced on this 
charge—the charge of maliciousness in the intent^ that the 
verdict of the Jury rests. Hence it will more plainly be 
seen how, in the case in question, the Madras Jury ^have so 
egregioffsly disgraced themsdives. Mr. Branson, the highly 
independent, and highly-gifted Editorof the Madras Gazette, 
is the individual exposed to this must scandalous prose¬ 
cution. Unknown to him, (as most ample evidence of his 
ignorance of the fact on the trial, is adduced) a letter gets 
insertion in the columns of bis Journal, which, from the 
boldness of its bf its truths we suppose—the 

Government regards as a libel. The result is. thb trial; in 
which he is sentenced to be imprisoned for three months, 
to pay a fine of Jive hundred rupees to the King; to enter 
into recognizances, himself in five hundred rupees, and 
two sureties in two hundred and fifty rupees each, and to be 
further imprisoned until the fine be paid! 
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A farmer obs^vation vre have to make on the subject is 
this: never did a Judge c<mduct himself on the Bench as 
Sir K. Comyn* The design of the whole party seemed to 
be, to disgrace themselves to the utmost possible limits. 
Sir R. Comyn made a most nefarious exposition of the law. 
He admonished the Jury that it had nothing to do wUh the 
intent —it being nothing to the point, whether the libel were 
inserted by the defendant knowingly or mknowii^ly. This 
monstrous assertion, after the fact of the prosecution being 
a criminal indictiuent $ and in this case, the fn^en/ion being 
the only matter at Issue, was as execrable a proceeding as 
we have ever heard of. Its baseness was unequalled by 
aught, save the conduct of the Government itself, and the 
verdict of the Jury; and the namb of that Jury we shall, 
from a sense of justice, give place to in our pages, that 
the honour which attaches to them, may not fail in reaping 
its reward. These names are as follows—and gUmout in¬ 
stances, doubtless, they will be pronounced, of the intelligence 
and honesty of the Madras community.—Mr. Peter Boxley; 
Mr. E. Hwley j Mr. H. Meredith ; Mr. G. Wellington i Mr. 
M. Mac Dowell; Mr. J. Home; Mr. C. Hyder; Mr.' H. 
Blacker j Mr. R. Mitchell; Mr. W. Faukner,aiiflMr. F. Per- 
riman—^figure as the actors in this precious drama. To their 
immortal reputation be they recorded! What their opinion 
can be of themselves, we would fain not enquire. Honour¬ 
able umpires in a question affecting the most vital idierests 
of freedom! Patriots, and men ot the most perfect inte¬ 
grity, —all hail! Though in doing homage to ye, we have 
left ourselves no scope to do justice to a far nobler object of 
attention—Mr. Campbelfs defence; but this we cannot re¬ 
frain from saying, that it has filled us with the very highest 
admiration; and, whether for its lucid exposition of the law, 
its eloquence, or argumentativeness, has impressed us with 
undoubted convict^Jn of Mr. Campbell's emipent talents, 
and with the strongest assurance that no despotism could 
have succeeded against it, if not buoyed up by the foul 
servility of an ignorant and besotted Jury. 



THE COMPANY’S MARITIME SERVICE. 

“ A liousc divided against itself/’ says the proverb^ can¬ 
not stand.” The India House is in this predicament: the Pro¬ 
prietors arc at open war with the Directors—there is a time 
when even the rabble revolt. The Proprietors protest (now 
that the lash of public opinion has reached them) that their 
glorious Maritime Service shall not go unrewarded; the 
Directors assert that they have not the material wherewith 
to reward it. Thus the two Powers arc at issue. How 

V.. ‘ 

the question will be decided is not over difficult predict; 
US in other cases, when the many assert the supremacy so 
lawful to them, it will be carried doubtlessly against the few. 
Tile Service, then, has nothing to fear—its ciiuse is gained. 

That it is a meritorious Service, and one well worthy of all 
reward, we do not demur; but, in preliminary, it is only can¬ 
did in us to state, that in appealing for the recognition of its 
claims, it would have shewn a sagacity quite as perfect and 
acute, if at once it had thrown itself on the Nation, avoiding 
the circumlocutory route, and empty ceremony of doing so 
through the Government. The government!—pshaw! what 
would do the Government, even his Majesty’s Govern¬ 
ment, without the thunders of the Press? But, in 
truth, the error was a natural one. The Maritime Service 
of the Company could not he expected to escape the general 
contagion; and if, partially, it be taJhted with that one deep 
sin of ^1 exclusive system—'Servility in despotism, despotism 
in servility—why, rather philosophise the matter, and con¬ 
fess in the spirit of a Godwin, that *ate, circumstance, neces¬ 
sity, anything but the individual, to be the true object of 
blame. And with this, sleep our quarrel with the Service! 
It is a gallant Service, one that has reaped laurels—our praise 
is feeble to what we feel. 

That it has established its claims, none, but>a man without 
wits, a knavQj or a Leadenhall Director, ^ill be found to dis¬ 
pute ; and that the Company, by every sacred obligation, 
are bound to administer to those claims, is an opinion which 
not the most blighting profligacy, we should have thought, 
would have ever d^rred to controvert. But this may be added, 
that whatever the eventual decision of the Company, whatever 
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the rewards in future they may heap, the seal of their disgrace 
is not the less upon them. Once, be it recorded, they have de* 
nied those claims, and under a contingency which made that 
denial so execrable, that it would be impossible we should 
inveigh against it, in terms too vehement. The Company 
have disgraced themselve8>--on the subject of their maritime 
service, horribly disgraced themselves—it would take the 
Atlantic to wash away the stain! They surrender to govern¬ 
ment what, in JiclioHy goes by the name of assets; with these, 
their commercial privileges. As a commercial body, for an 
incredible Advantage, they consent to be annihilated. With 
their commercial being, disappear the elements serving toil 
—ships, docks, cargoes, warehouses, clerks, odices and marine. 
At a stroke they sweep off these, and contrive from this 
stroke to draw out the means of their aggrandisement. They 
are no longer merchants, but princes, sovereigns of half 
Asia—what signifies the fate of a fleet of mere traders? This 
is the Company from one point—let us view them from 
another. The delirium, not yet over, however, is abated — 
the deadly intoxication has passed. Then, they consider, 
that as themselves raised, so will others raise the cry for 
compensation; they consider this, and make daniands upon 
the government, commensurately. The government, so alive 
to the minutest interest of the Company, listening to the 
appeal, bestows its sanction on the demands. Presently, the 
expected cry comes. What does the Company ? Respond 
to it ? Yes; with protestations that 'the cry is a dishonest 
cry, sprung only from fraud, and unwarrantable pretext! 
This, then, is the company!—and these honourable and 
righteous men are the judges of India? 

To return to the matter of compensation, however. When 
the public voice has been raised so*high, that to neglect it 
would be no more possible than to struggle against fate, the 
proprietors assume a fit of pious indignation, and pour forth 
the phials of their Vratli on the heads of the* Directors. 
Then they propose a plan of compensation nearly in accord¬ 
ance with the demands of the service. Instead of the 
splendid annuity of ninety’‘four pounds to a commander, they 
find it in their sovereign munificence, to decree two hundred 
and fifty. The demand of the service, indeed, is on this 
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heady three hundred^ and whichy after all, would nolt he half 
the pension of a Warehouse-keeper! The ser\’ice 

place the chief and second officers on the same footing, aud 
with reasons most clearly established ; but say the munih- 
cent ProprielorSs even it will save us something to create a 
distinction, so the chief officer shall have IGO/., and the 
second 20/. less. Again, the service urge, that in mode¬ 
ration, the claims of a third officer, are at least, equal to 
126/. Oh!” say the Proprietors, ** one hundred for the, 
gentlemen in this rank, is handsome remuneration." In 
reference to the fifth and sixth officers, the two ^*a1es tally. 
‘The service compute their pensions at equal amounts, and 
at 50/. the Company affix them at the same standard. 

So far then the question in itself of compensation, is set 
at rest. The Service will have established at least certain of 
its rights. But will it ever forget, can it ever forget the 
deep ingratitude in the first instance towards it ? Will it 
forget the wound when the first sore is healed ? Out upon 
it, if it do! Never let the lips of this maritime service emit 
one syllable of praise on that fraternity of chartered swind¬ 
lers.* If it do—if this maritime service could be guilty of so 
foul a delinquency, we should spurn it as w'e would, a car¬ 
case without a soul—hurl it from us as we would carrion, 
touched by the plague of putrefaction. Par be it from us, 
however, to surmise against it so ^abominable an intention. 
We Ixive esteemed it highly enough to champion its cause; 
P we would not sully our efforts, by exposing them to the at¬ 
mosphere of so vile a suspicion. It is not in our thoughts; 
let the maritime Service look tC|,it, that it have no ri^hl to 
nestle there. 

With this, no more. The claims of this Service we regard 
as established; and it inspires us with enthusiasm, in ex¬ 
ulting over the triumphs of justice. 

Since we wrote the above, the result of the ballot at the 
India House on the 20th of August, has fulfilled our expec¬ 
tations, there being 385 for the increased scale, and 137 
againSititV majority in favour of the service 248. It remains 
now Mr. Grant, to confirm this decision. 
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THE COLONIAL SYSTEM OF FRANCE. 

Mr. Moruan "Ives the followin" data for rotn|Kirin" the trada of 
France, in colonial produce; and also the trade of Franco with her 
own colonio.s, in the years I7S7—8!) and in 1819—21;— ^ 
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The value t)f the present trafle of France, in colonial produce, and 
the amount of duties i-ollccied in France on the imgprt and e.xjwrt of 
Colonial produce is as follows, in pounds sterling;— 


a.d. 
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The Prefect of the Seine has estimated the average consumption 
of colonial articles, oy the 875,000 persons who inhabit Paris, os 
under: 
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10 
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H 
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By this it appears that of every frane expcrulcfl in food, eleven 
renlimes of it for the above articles of colonial provisions. 

Mr. Bowrinj; has also stated that each persmi in France, and each 
in England, eonsutnes uituiially the following ([uanlitics of colonial 
’ orticles. 


The followini' Statement exhibits some of the prii 
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The rate of Premium on export is, for Refined Sugar of the best qiialiu 


By means of the Colonial system, the people in France are 
obliged to pay for the sugar they consume considerably more than 
the price at whiq^ they could import it from foreign countries; but, 
in the year 1817, a system of bounties on exportation was adopted in 
France, and applied to refined sugars and molasses in such a manner, 
that the people of France have to pay to the people of their own 
colonies a premium, ngt merely for the sugar consumed in France, 
but also for that portion of their sugar which is consumed by foreign 
nations. This source of expenditure progresses very rapidly, and 
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liures of the Sugar Trade in France. 
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vt; of the second quality, SOs. per cwt; and for Molasses, 9*’. 6d. per cwt. 


tends to unlimited increase, Allowifig the loss on weight, by re¬ 
fining, to be 3p per cent., tlien die government pays, as bounty 
on the exportation of refined sugifr, double the amount received on 
the importation of*the raw sugai so manufactured and exported. 
The system of bounties operates very ruinously on the national re¬ 
sources;—already, the bounty of sugar alone costs France near a 
million pounds sterling per annum. 

This sacrifice of the revenue of France, to force production in the 
colonies of France, is one of the principal causes of the small pro- 
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thice of the fusloms in I'Vance. The heavy cost at which sugar, 
cotfee, cocoa, cotton, &c., are produced in tlic colonies of France has 
led to the iiiri|K>s'ition of duties upon the similar productions of 
other countries, for the purpose of securing for the colonies of 
France a monopoly of the inarkot in France. These discriminating 
duties, Hjpcessarily, have taken the dillerence of cost out of the 
treasury of France, in order to transfer it to the planter of the colo¬ 
nies of France. 

Between 1818 and 1830, the consumption of sugar in Franco 
increased nearly cent, per cent., yet tlie net revenue from sugar 
did not increase ten per cumt. Every increase of cost pn^<luces a 
decrease of consumption;—the evil of (uihanced cost (tperales in 
different modes at the .sainic time; for instance, the enormous fa.xatioii 
granted for the protection of the colonies of l‘'rancc, on article.s j)ro- 
duced in foreign colonics, has led to the use of other articles in sub¬ 
stitution of those of the colonie.s—such us to the production of sugar 
and other colonial articles, within Franci' itself. The enormous »lnly 
on sugar lm.s forced tlie production of bcct-root, and the extensive 
employment of honey;—by this means, the revenue sulfcrs to the 
extent in wliicli the .substituted artiele has taken possession of tlie 
market,^nd al.so to the extent of that increa.sod consumption which 
lower prices would bring with them ;—at the same tinic, while the 
revenue is thus d«riinishcd by the operation of the restrictive system, 
the expenses of the Stale arc increased, wherever purchases are, 
made, for the public service, of articles whose price has been in¬ 
creased by a protecting duty. ^ 

The im|)orts of molasses, excepting of the colonies (jf France, is 
prohibited on the plea that the low price of molasses in France, 
proves that J‘'rance possesses more molasses titan sufHccs for the 
wants of the dislilleries, manufactories of to: .* 100 , and gingerbread, 
and of those persons who have not the moans of procuring raw 
or clayed sugar. The quantity of molasses, annually exported from 
France,shews that the law, prohibiting the import, is quite supcrlluoiis. 

In 1816, the import of refined sugar in loaves, powder, or candy, 
v/as prohibited, and now it is contended that the r/emoval of this 
prohibition would be injurious to the colonies of France, and to in¬ 
dustry in France, without being beneficial to the treasury; for, if 
the importation of refined sugar should be permitted, that of raw or 
clayed sugar would diminish in proportion, and thus the amount of 
duty would remain unaltered. However, it is clear, that, if the 
• interest of the treasury was kept in view, this prohibition would be 
superseded by a system of duties. Sugar is frequently smuggled into 
Franco all along the coast, which is adjac<‘nt to England, and along 
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i)it* whi^e Pyrenean frontier. At Strasburg;, »be charge for the illegal 
inlnxluction of relined sugar, is seventy frones per lOl) Ivilograitunes. 

The system of encouraging the importation of sugar, from the 
eoIonie.s of l'’ranco, by high prices, and lugh profits, created a 
temporary attraction to capital, and caused an increased production 
of this protected and privileged article; but, as soon as production 
passed the limits of the national demand, the surplus was netessarily 
left without any market, its greater cost excluding it from all foreign 
countries. The colonists had a monopoly of the market in France, 
and taxed the people of France for the price beyond that, at which 
the article might have been imported from elsewhere; however, this 
<iid not satisfy them—they were not enriched, by a forced degree of 
production, but were needy, and demanded further protection. 

Martinique, Guadaloiipe, and Bourbon, are the protected .sugar 
colonies of France. In 182T, their total fHipulation amounted to 
U2f»,002 persons; .and in 1830, France exported to them to the 
value of 1,483,.517/. and iniporle.d from them 2,374,08l>/,; the 
tonnage being outwards 95,812, and inwards 101,251 ; but the real 
value is eonsideraldy below this ollirial valuation. The average ex¬ 
ports are but 1,3(»0,000/., and tlie imports but 2,040,000/., viz.:— 
Sugar, 60,00,000 kilogrammes at 70 francs per 100 k. is ill,680,000 
(Joffee, 4000,000 ditto at 150 francs per 100 k. is 240,000 
Sundries, , . . . . ^ . . . 120,000 

The difll'rence of [)ric« between the sugar of the coTonies of France 
and the average of other .sugars, if estimated at 30 francs [Hjr 100 
kilogrammes, amounts to 720,000/., and the dillerenco in coffee and 
other articles aniounls to» 80,000/; so that the people of France 
pay 800,000/. a year higher for the sugar, coflee, and othei^roduccs 
of their colonies which they consume, than they need pay 
if they would buy it where cheapest and best, without regard to 
nationality. Instead of thus taxing ihe consumer of sugar, for the 
purpose of forcing the growth of the cane beyond the natural and 
relative capabilities of Guadaloupe, and two other small islands, tilled 
by the most wrefehed race of human {^eing.s in existence, it would 
be much more wise to tax tlu- consumer of sugar to the same 
amount, for the purpose of defraying the general charges of 
government. , , 

The colonial system, in its simple commercial shape, divested of 
political considerations, is nothing more than an engagement on the 
part of the mother country, to pay a higher price to the c^olonies for 
their produce than it can be purchased at elsQwhen?, in considera^ 
tion of the mother country obtaining a higher price for the articles 
with which she supplies her colonies than that at which they could 
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supply ibemselves ;—both parties thereby impoverishinj;r tiielnselves 
ill all the amount of the «lifrcrence of prire. 

'I'he impossibility of ^ettinij rid (»f the surplus produce of the 
colonies, beyond the coriaumption of the mother country, has been 
mode the ground-work for obtaining from ihc; government the 
difference, in the shape of premiums (»r drawlmeks, between the price 
of the F^neh ami that of the foreign commodity. The whole of the 
manufactures, which are .sujiplied by the colonial system of I'Vanee, can 
only be supported at the public expense, and they are nece.ssarily 
subject to all the ditheiilties and hazards which grow out of their 
dependence on one single market. 

This system of inordinate discriminating duties has allb forced, 
in an unnatural manner, a vast deal of home production, to the detri¬ 
ment of the revenue;—thus, in France, sugar h.as been extracted 
from bi'cl-root, chicory has been siikstitmed for eoffeo, and other substi¬ 
tutes for colonial articles have been consumed to a cimsiderabb; extent. 

The pre-ji nt annual cost of the colonies of France, to the govern¬ 
ment of France, and to the people of France, may be estimated as 
follows:— 

Military occupation of the Co1onie.s, . . . i;^80,000 

Premiums on the export «>f Refined Sugar and 


Mob.sses,. 800,000 

Absolute Co.Kt of the Fxcliequer. £ 1,080,000 

EnhatK’ed JVioeTif the produce of theC‘olonics,> 800,000 
Enhanced Price of Sugar from Beet-root, at 30 

francs per 100 k. 144,000 

Waste of the Money of the Consumers, . «. 944,000 

» .. 

Total Annual Co.st a,ml Less to France . £ 2,0‘i 1,000 

Bc.sides this absolute lo.ss, of more than tw-.‘ tnillions sterling, to 


the nation annually, the government denie*' aself the use of colonial 
prodiieo, which Britain finds a very convenient instrument of taxa¬ 
tion ; the government of France ’.night levy taxes to the amount of 
944,000/. a year on eolor.iai, produce, without impoveri.shing the 
people in any degree, more than at present, merely by adopting a 
rational .system for the government and treatment ofrthe colonies of 
FrMice. The colonies of France embarrass Frarvee with the unneces¬ 
sary waste of more than two millions a year, besides which, they drain 
capittil from France for investment, cultivation, manufacture, and 
navigation, wliicli would be more advantageously employed in 
France. Indeed, Messrs. Villiers and Bovvring say, “ The yearly 
cost of the colonial sx.stem of France (not taking into account the 
the interest on unproductive capital) is an annual loss to the Frenclt 
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peoplo cff *2,822,5(H)i. or a sum uxcetidin^ by nearly 50 per cent, 
the whole amount of capital emj)loye(l in the colonial trade;—in 
fact, talcin'; a retnwpectivc view of tlie subject, since the pi'ace, the 
(xilonies of France can hardly be said to have cost the nation less than 
forty million pounds sterling. 

These immediate evils of the system which France pursues with 
respect to its colonies are equalled by indirect evils. The impossi¬ 
bility of importing sugar from foreign countries, is the great inipcdi- 
mentto the commercial intercourse of France with India and with the 
lievant. France is excluded from receiving directly the valuable 
articles which its own colonies do not produce, such ns indigo, silk, 
spices, &c., in constMjuence of the enormous duties laid on the articles 
of other countries which the colonies of France do produce. France 
does not ofler suflcient capital, nor suflicient demand, to induce 
its merchants to load India ships with entire cargoes of indigo, silk, 
and sjiices; so tliat the heavy duty laid on the bulky article of sugar 
from Imlia, actually ojiorates as a prohibition on the import of the 
more valuable commodities. 

In this, as in most other cases of legislative interference, the object 
proposed has not been accomplished, for the colonies are far from 
pro.sperous, and the proprietors draw a very gloomy picture of tlieir 
position. ^ 

In return for the largo sacrificos thus made by France to her 
colonies, llio.se colonies offer a very small market ftir her produce 
and manufactures; and, in that market, the purchasers suffer from 
the re-aclion of the sj htem of which they still desire the continuance. 
Ill payment of the costly prorluctions of Martinique and Guadaloupe, 
France sends dear commodities to them. The colonists immplain 
that the prohibitory system, imposed on them by France, costs them 
600,000Z. per anuum; for, although France gives her own market to 
the colonists, .she excludes them from supplying their wants from any 
other market that might be cheaper or better. The system is one of 
mutual mischief; both the colonies and the mother country ex¬ 
acting from each other higher prices than either would pay, were they 
to leave open to them.selves the markets of the world. 

In the year 1R22, the Director (ieneral of the Customs, in his re¬ 
port to the Chambers, presents, the colonial question in the follow¬ 
ing terms:— 

“ Sugar is the only article produced in abundance by the Freru h 
colonies; it is insufficiently protected as respects the coloni.st.s, and 
causes inevitable los.s to the shipping interest., Unles.s tins colonists 
and the"«hipping interest find profit, they have a right to demand 
profit from the mother country they do not find profit‘tlie cause 
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exists in the low price of sugar;—iherefin'e, tlie cause ninkt bo Re¬ 
moved, and the price of sugar must be increased by legislative 
measures.’’ 

Certainly : “ The Colonial System,’’ never was presented in more 
intelligible phraseology. The announcement was that the ruinous 
speculations of the colonists were to be paid for out of the public 
purse. »The colonists were gratified and delighted; in their Me- 
moire to the Chambers, they .said,—“ Certainly, the cause of evil, 
and the means of remedy, could not be presented with greater 
talent; the representation i.s both exact and lucid.’’ An addition/*! 
tax of eleven francs per fifty kilogrammes, was imposed on all 
foreign sugars. * 

In the different discussion.s which have taken place in France 
upon the colonial system, a very erroneous view has been takiui of 
the .subject; for, the cost of production has been wholly merged in 
tlie entjuiry as to the power of production. If the mother ctmiiiry 
will indemnify the colorii.st for the extra cost of eiiUivation, even of 
the most unfavourable soil.s, then, without doubt, the fdanter may 
prosper. The, legislation of France has recognised the principle, 
that, if the colonists of France can produce sugar, no matter luuv 
badly or how dearly, then they shall have a protecting duty e(jual to 
the di^crenro between the cost of cultivation there, and in more 
favoured countries. 

It is by this and similar legislation that Frqncc has excluded her¬ 
self, in a great measure, from the advantages of those markets which 
the emaricip/ition of the colonies of Spain, and the peace with ling- 
land would otherwise have offered her, bo^h in America and in Asia; 
the prodiictions of those countries are, for the mo.st part, tho.se which 
the discriminating duties exclude from the markets of Franco. The 
loss is ubviou.sly double; there is an increase of price on all the .<ugar, 
&c., produced in the colonics of France, and there is a loss of trade 
with other countries. 

The colonial system is peculiarly oppressive to France, from the 
smallness of the colonies, to ihe interests of which, the interests of the 
nation at large is sacrificed. Colonic.s are prejudicial to their mother 
cmintry in an inverse ratio of thmr extent; for, when the colonies 
are numerous, competition among them will naturally tend to keep 
down the price of their productions, and in that proportion to make 
their monopoly less prejudicial to the mother country. The colonies 
of France are few and small, therefore the evil effect of them is 
augmented; for the monopoly is compact and cfiicient, and the price 
of coloiual produce is kept up; they offer but a small market, which 
cannot be extended, and their own produce is undersold in every 
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inarknt, ("Kcept that of France, by countries possessing greater facili¬ 
ties for the same species of protluclion. For instance the con))ti'tition 
of Saint Doniingo and the Sou(h American States, excludes the 
high-priced produce of the colonies of France from all the markets 
of the world, except France. 

The whole population of all the colonies of France never has 
been estimated at above half a million persons, of whom the.white 
inhabitants scarcely form 100,000 persons; at the first interruption 
of peace, France might find herself deprived of her colonics, yet 
France sacrifices the commerce of the rest of the world, for the sake 
of a monopoly of trade with two or three small rocks on which it is 
possible loTorce the growth of the sugar cant;. 

The French colonists in most of the colonics declare, that the 
high price of labour compelled them to reliiiquisli tlic cultivation of 
alnio.st every article excc}>t the cane, and that sugar only gives thorn 
returns in consequence of the monopoly of the French market. 

There is reason to believe that the sugars of the colonies of other 
nations, are frauduhmtly introduced into the colonit'S of France, in 
order to obtain the benefits of ronsiimptiori in France; this allega¬ 
tion is very feebly dmiied by the colonists, and is principally opfiusiid 
by the declaration, that “ the productions ar(^ not out of proportion 
witli the increase of cultivation.’’ ^ 

The colonists sum up their arguments for protection by declaring, 
that high duties do not /iiniinish consumption, nor itivX'case the price 
of the article to the retail purehast*r, inasmuch as a reduction of even 
thirty-two francs per cwt, is only one centime per ounce, and that 
this centime would not be ^llowe'.l to the consumer. The.y also re¬ 
present that France pays only 6,(>00,000 francs for the co.«4of her 
colonies, and receives more than 30,000,000 francs in duties; but 
they keep out of view, that double that amount of duties might be 
collected tipon the same articles, if imported from other colonies, 
without any additional cost to the dtnsumcr; and, that, in that case, 
the e.xpense of the colonies, C,fi(X),000 francs, would be saved 
to the nation. Like other monopolists^ the colonists appeal to the 
national jealousy of England, aiul sum up their case by asking,— 
“ What must be^he desire of a uiantime power, the rival of our own, 
and jealous of the increase of thi nade and shipping of France?” and 
they answer—“Above all, the destruction of the colonies of France.” 
However, if England entertained a rival jealousy of the trade and 
shipping of France, it would, above all things, desire that France 
should persevere in her present system of colonial legislation, in¬ 
jurious as it is to the developement of the industry and wealth of 
France. 
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A SYNOPSIS of the whole of the EVIDENCE taken bef<»re the 
EAST INDIA COMMITTEE in relation to the 

ARMY OF INDIA. 

(Cuniinued /mn No. 45, pngt- 163.) 

European Corps. —500. V^'^hat relates t© the European corps of the 
Indian service may be conveniently comprised in a stattjmentof the in¬ 
formation or opinions given by the several witnesses, in relation to the 
mode in which they are recruited from this country, or by volunteers 
from Ilis Mnje.sty’s regiments on their return from I?)dia to England. 

The paywf and the mode in which the soldiers are victualled; the 
practice of inebriety, how checked; the nn'thod taken to improve 
them by the establishm(*nt of regimental scluxtls and librarie.s. 

The provi.sion made for the niuintenam-e of their children, whether 
by European or native Avomen, together with a few particulars in re¬ 
gard to European corj)s geru'rally, not conipiLsed in those above 
mentioned. 

50J. 'rile (-ompany's European regiments are kept complete by 
receiving a certain portion of recruits annually from Chatham (the 
de[)ot), and in some degree by volunteers from Ilis Majesty's regi¬ 
ments when sent home. 

502. The artillery have the choice of all European recruits, \rliicli 
is considered by Sir T. Pritzh'r to be prejudicial to the infantry. 

503. The bounty for\he recruit is the .same in tlie (Company’s ser¬ 
vice as in the King's, and recruits are sent out at the age of from 
twenty to thirty. 

504. Recruiting for the Company's army has diminished lately; 
only .500 recruits having been sent out last year, instead of, i/Jwm an 
average, I,.500 for the last eleven years. • 

.505. Lieutenant-colonel IIopkins(m Is of opinion, that the system 
of recruiting might be improved. 

506*. Ma jor Nutt roconimend.s that an artillery officer, from each 
Presidency, should be detached to England for the purpose of enlisting 
men. * 

507. The embarkation of treeyis for India should be so arranged, 
that they may arrive there in thi cool season. 

608. It is seldom pCacticable to attend to the stationing of troop.-! 
in the most healthy situations on their first arrival in India. Banga¬ 
lore is the most healthy situation for new corners, in the Madras Pre¬ 
sidency. 

508. (n ). A considerable expense is saved in recruiting and trans- 
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portinff men <o India for the purpose of maintaining the Europejin 
tro{)psin an efficient state, by the soldiers of King’s regiments, on the 
return of their corps U) Flngland, volunteering into regiments in the 
service of [lis Majesty, or the Company. Sir J. Nicolls estimates the 
saving from this practice at not less than EoO per m m. 

509. Sir R. Scot thinks it advisable that all soldiers who are de¬ 
sirous and efficient, not exewiding forty years of age, .should be 
allowed to volunteer; but by the prc.scnt regulation the King's 
soldiers, when their regiments are ordered home, are not allowed to 
volunteer into regiments in India beyond the age of thirty years. Sir 
Edward Paget, however, doe.s not think it would bepriidentto extend 
that period. It is not recommended that .sf>ldiers should be allowed to 
colonize in India, with the view idtimatcly of providing rt;cruits for 
the Indian army. 

510. The number of Europeans employed in India in each year, from 
179 s to 1830, is stated in the first column of tlie Table which is given 
under the head of European and native troops. 

511. In the Appendix is a Table of the pay of European non¬ 
commissioned officers and privates at each Presidency. 

512. Sir John Malcolm observes: “ With respect to the pay of 

the European soldier, my opinion is, that we have gone to an e.\tri’me, 
and tfcat in many respects an expense has been incurnjd beyond what 
was called for, either by .attention to the habits or health ^»f Eurt>penjj 
troops .serving^n India.’’ „ 

613. European soldiers in Bengal are victualled altogether by the 
commissariat at a fixed daily stoppage; a system which is much pre¬ 
ferable to the sttldier providing for hintsijf, 

614. *The supply of meat and bread to Europeans in India is stated 
to be very good. 

515. No means have as yet proved an effi'ctual check to drunken¬ 
ness. The establishment of canteens has been attended with good 
effect, as to the quality of the liquor consumed by the meu, and keep¬ 
ing them in their quarters, but habitual druitkards have in conse¬ 
quence more facilities than t'ormerly for obtaining liquor. The sol¬ 
dier at the Presidency of Bengal receives a compensation in lieu of 
spirits. Beer, wine, and all kinds of spirits, have been introduced into 
the canteens, but to no use, as those inclined tq drink will always re¬ 
sort to the ino.st ardent spirits. 

516. The rule which obtain.s in His Majesty’s service, that the Eu¬ 
ropean soldiers shall receive their pay daily, is slated to have had 
the most demoralizing effect among the Gimpany’s troops, and to 
liave given rise to increased drunkenness. The difficulty, also, of 
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rarrying the order into effect in the Company’s service is nrscd as an 
obstacle to the rule. 

517 . The regimental schools establislied in India are of the host 
tl(Ncriptior), where the half-caste children, os well as the children by 
hiurofiean women of European soldiers, are taught without distinction. 
Sir T. Reynell states that those schools are well attended. « 

518. The half-caste children of the Company's soldiers, at Bengal, 
are removed at eight years old to the orphan school of the Presidency 
to which they belong. They are not generally brotJght up to any 
trade. 

519. In regard to the libraries established for the soldiers, it is 
stated that the effect of these, has been very good in relieving the 
tedium of a barrack life. The books arc said to be read “very 
much ’’ by the soldiers. “ When canteens were establi.shcd, all 
implements which could be of anj' use to encourage the .soldiers to 
excTcise were given to them at the expense of the canteen. l*ublic 
tive-c<»urts are built at all European stations, ami other metho<ls are 
be.sides adopted for diverting the minds of the soldiers when not on 
duty.” 

520. Jji(!Utenant-colonel Colebrookc is of opinion, that the discou¬ 

ragement of the marriage of European soldiers “ with the Nativy^is 
unjust and impolitic;” and that “ their children would forma most 
valuable class, if properly attended to.” • 

521. Lieutenant-colonel Hopkiirson is of opinion, that the pay to 

the European wives of European soldiers should be increased from 
five to seven rupees per tiion^h. In Bengal, it is eight rupees per 
month. 9 

522. It is stated by Sir J. Nicolls and Sir T, Reynell that many of 
the children of European soldiers by European women, when of pro¬ 
per age, are enlisted into the King’s and Company’s service. The 
following testimony of Colonel Hopkinson, in regard to children of 
this description, would seem to lead to a different conclusion: it is 
striking and important; “ When I was a subaltern in the corps, it was 
my custom and duty to go round tlu‘ place where the Europeans lived, 
to see that they were comfortable, Jind had got their houses and streets 
clean. In going there so frequents v, I bad an opportunity of seeing 
children in great numbers, of pure European blood ; yet long as I 
have been in the service, I cannot recollect above one instance wliere 
one of those children attained maturity. The circumstance made a 
deep impression on me, and for many years I hav§ made enquiries on 
this subject, but I never could ascertain that in any corps the children 
ever lived ; if they did, many would be now bearing arms or in public 
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offices. This struck mtj the more forcibly, from the circumstance that 
many young nu'ti vvJio have corno uist as recruits in the artillerj’, 
wanting to get their di.scharge, to obtain which, it is necessary a substi¬ 
tute shuuhi be providetl. Nosv, if any or even a very small proportion 
of those cliildrcn born had lived to attain the age of maturit}', there 
wojjld have been no difficulty whatever in getting substitutes; but 1 
never knew or i.'ver heard of one single instance in the Madras estab¬ 
lishment where one was so procured, or where a man b.irn in India, 
of pure European blood, ever attained an age sufficiently mature to 
be taken as a substitute. I staled this fact to the adjutant-genernl at 
Madras, and pressed the point on his attention; ho was sMick with the 
circumstance, and obtained the sanction of the Commander-in-chief 


to order that the European corps, King’s and (k)inpnny’s, should .send 
in a return of the children born of Eurojiean parents in India: that 
return came, and was sent to me to arrange. J have got the papers 
with me. The corps did not, however, seem exactly to understand 
the onltT, and the returns were, I found on examination, verj' incor¬ 
rect and incomplete, some corps having included childriiti that lime 
been born in thiscountry, and have gone out with their parents; otlier 
corps inchaled the half-caste children; but however ineorrert, it will 
stiU seem to show luiw very few are living in proportion to the great 
number that have been born there, and how very few are still beyond 
the age of irfiihlliood. This return is [lerreetly correct ils to the 
number now living, but it is not correct as to the number born; for it 
IS, I believe, only within the.so few years that any thing like a register 
of children has been kept.’’ 

5‘y. I'he hiilf-raste children of European soldier.s are never enlis¬ 
ted into an European regiment, except as drummers or firors. Sir 
Jasper Nicolls sees no objection to half-cas*' s being admitted into the 
Company’s native or Eiiroiiean regimes Mis rank-and-file men, but, 
as there is a strong prejudice against them on the part of natives, it is 
better that they should not be admitted to the rank of officers. 

624. The half-caste population in the neighbourhood of canton¬ 
ments is not considerable or increasing* 


625. Major Wilson recommends the formation of “ two experi¬ 
mental regiments of East Indians,” the first battalions being officered 
with Europeans, and, the .second with East Indians. 

526. European troops in India are stated to sustain a disadvantage 
with respect to their accounts, viz. that in payments made by the 
troops to the East-India Company, the rupee is credited at a sterling 
value considerably below that at which it is debited to them in the 
payments made in England on their account. 
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SaT. The system in resp(‘et to European corps {fenerally is not to 
rietach them on any but important services. 

528. Rcg^arding the pensions of non>cuinmi.sioncd officers and men, 
it is stated that any man after ten years service is eligible to the pen¬ 
sion or ittvalid establishment; but if he lais received an injury ^vhich 
prevents him doing his duty, he is always entitled to be invalidtjd or 
pensioned, without reference to period of .service. 

529. Lieutenant-colonel Colebrooke is of opinion that pensions 
should be given to European officers and soldier.*; in proportion to their 
length of service. 

530. Major Wilson recommends that a furlough should be granted 
“ to the well-behaved European soldier of a certain number of years 
service.” 

531. The following are the replies which have been receive;! totlie 
question, “ Whether advnntagt* or disadvantsige to the public interests 
c<mne< ted with the army, might be expected from encouraging the 
settlement of Ilritish subj(*cts in India, or in any of our h^astern 
colonies?” 

532. Colonel Limond think.s that the introduction of promiscu¬ 
ous settlers, by bringing in collision the vice.s of our country, would 
be destructive of the impression on the mind of the native of Euro¬ 
pean superiority and perfection, and ultimately, by the incrca.se of 
that description of olfspring, accelerate a crisis yet far 4i.stant.’’ 

533. Sir John Malcolm ob.sorvc‘s, “ I cannot think that settlers in 
India would ever (ill our ranks with recruits eciual to those, which are 
fresidy imjwrtcd from England ; iind tln>re is no other mode in which 
I can contemplate any bencHt to the public interests, as conyected 
with the army, from such colonization.” 

534. Sir T. Pritzler states that, “ except in the hills, no European 
could earn his living by labour.” I K* adds, “ It would be very desir¬ 
able to establish European pensioners on the hills, where, by a little 
labour, they would, with their pension.^, be enabled to live more com¬ 
fortably, and to render their progeny a much more moral and useful 
race of beings than they are at pre.scnt. Europeans with capital might 
settle in India to advantage.” 

’■635. Colonel Stannus remarks, hat the danger resulting from colo¬ 
nization, “in enabling native powers to attach Europeans to their ser¬ 
vice with greater ease than at present, is more of a political than a 
military question.” 

536. Colonel John Munro states, “ I consider the free settlement of 
British subjects in India to be extremely important to the prosperity 
of that country. With respect to the army, I do not apprehend that 
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it would have any consequences either favourable or otherwise, for a 
considerable period of time. Hereafter, perhaps, recruits might bo 
found amotjg the descendants of the settlers, or corps of topasscs might 
be fori»)e(l; a description of force that ntis indeed used in the early 
period of our military history.” 

58*7. Lieutenant-colonel Maync—“ I cannot sec how any advan¬ 
tage to the public interests connected with the army should be cxjut- 
led from encouraging the settlement of Euro|Kians in India. A gene¬ 
ral colonization wouhl endanger the safety of the empire. Our 
,strength is in the high opinion the natives entertain of the Eurojiean 
character; weaken that high opinion, and you underniiiJ® the foun¬ 
dation of our power.” 

538. Lieutenant-colonel De Haviliand and Colonel Penningtim 
expressed themselves ngarly to the saineelfect. 

639. Major NuttsflJ*,-^* The permanent residence of Hriti-sh sub- 
jeuts in India, 1 am cled4,t!dly of opinion should rather be discouraged 
' than promoted. It must be recollected that the soil in India is not hke 
that of New South Wales, unappropriated, but, generally speaking, 
private pi?o|>erty, and therefore not at the di.sposal of CovcTtiment. 
It should also be our policy gradually to introduce the natives of the 
country into the administration of its afliiirs, which would never bo 
accomplished, at least amicably, if Europeans were allowed to .scttlo 
there in any^onsiderablc nuidber, as they wpuld naturally look, and 
soon become clamorous for the introduction of English laws and an 
English legislative a.ssembly', 0 the exclusion or suppression of the 
Hindoos and Malioinedans. The Anglj>-Indian.s wouhl also desire to 
have iheir rcprcsenttitives and shart; in the Government, and hence 
would probably ensue a contest that would be alike fatal to iho irile- 
»ests of adl, and possibly theexistonce of twf. parties out of the three.” 

540. Captain Balmain thinks that ’‘advantage may l)e expected 
from tl»e .settlementof British subjects in India;” and he states his 
. reasons at some length. 

.641. Sir 11. W^orslcy re^iarks that colonization would be disad- 
-vantageous, except in respect to individuals of capital, or in Ceylon 
and the Ea.stern Islands. r 

V 

642 C-olonel Salmond observes, that “ Englishmen cannot increase 
and multiply in the country called India; in tiie hot triangle included 
within the Himalaya Mountains, the Indus and the sea, there arc not 
perhaps.100 men and women now living in all India, the offspring of 
Etiropean soldiers by European women, who have been born in that 
country.” 

543. Major Wilson thinks that “ the interests of a body of Britisli 
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colonists in India would be much more identified with the Britidi 
Government than those of any others of our subjects; there would 
from colonization be a greater number, and a better description of 
contractors for public works and supplies, who would be individuals 
of greater energy and more active habits than they are at present, 
There cannot be a doubt that a militia composed of colonists, or one 
of which colonists formed an. influential part, would be a matcridf addi¬ 
tion to the military strength of our Government in India.” 

544. Captain Page is of opinion that the interests of the arm3' 
would not be aflected by the settlement of Europeans in India, but‘ 
that grea^commercial advantages would be derived from it, os cotton, 
silk, sugar, tobacco, drugs, and other produce of India, might be cul¬ 
tivated by Europeans witli similar ailvantages as indigo. 

545. Captain Grant Duff considers colonization ns unjust to the 
natives; and he replies to the ruasoning which ha.s' been urged in fa- 
V our of the measure. 

54G. Mr. Elphinstone observes, ‘‘ 1 do not .see mucheflect the ««t- 
tlement of Europeans would have on the army. The sepoys would 
participate in any eirect it hod on the other natives, it might aflord 
employment to European soldiers worn out in tho^ service, and it 
might also ofler attractions to men before they could gel their discharge' 

1 do not think it would lead to more marriages among men whfb re¬ 
mained with their regiments, or that it would havo much eflect on 
their conduct in othcra-espects. It would probably leat! to many mar¬ 
riages among the oflicers, which, with the introduction of the sons of 
settlers into the army, would weaken the tie between it and thi^ 
country. • 

547. Lieutenant-colonel Colebrooke thinks that European* oflicers, 
as well as soldiers should be allowed to settle in India, and that jag- 
heers should be granted to them; ..^d In; also ^ggests whether colo¬ 
nies of Europeans might not be formed At stations where large bodies 
of troops are no longer required. 

548. Sir William Keir Grant is of opinion tliat European soldiers, 
when invalided, should be allowed to settle in India, and also officers. 

549. In another of the replies to the circular, it is remariced that 
colonization is Hot necessary foi military puiposes, and that there is 
little probability of Europeans earning a subsistence in India by 
labour. 

Company's European Infantry. —560. There is an European regi¬ 
ment in the service of the East-lndia Company at each Presidency, 
the officers of which are promoted in separate iwings. 

551. 'The separate promotion of officers serving in the same corps, 

East /nctt'tfi atid Cut. Mag. Voh. viii No. 46 \ 
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and liable to supenede each other, is strongly objected to by some of 
the witnesses. Lieutenant-colonel Aitchison observes that, ** as far as 
the European officers are concerned, it must prove injurious to the ac¬ 
tual performance of their duty, inasmuch as they rise separately by 
wings, and are liable to supersede each other, instead of rising by a 
regular routine, according to previous seniority in the regiment;’* and 
Colon^ Leighton states, that ‘^a better plan could not have been 
fallen upon to create dissension among the European officers.” 

568. C!olonel Leighton is of opinion that it would be impolitic to 
dispense with the European regiments of the Company’s service, as 
from those corps a great number of non-commissioned qfficers are 
supplied to the native infantry and to departments.” He adds, “ there 
are other reasons why those regiments should be kept up, and the 
number of men increased instead of being diminished. 1 consider 
that they were much more useful as two regiments than as they are at 
present; 500 Europeans in one part of the country and 500 in an¬ 
other, are sometimes very much wanted, and very useful.” Lieutc- 
nont-colonel Aitchison also considers the corps “ highly efficient, as 
nauch so as any European regiment can be,” and that ** if any be 
felt, it is the want of officers.” 

553. Lieutenant-colonel Watson would not advise the reduction of 
the ^ropean regiments, “ unless some arrangements could be pro¬ 
vided for suppjjjng the numerous subordinate departments of general 
staff with warrant and non-commissioned officers and he considers 
that if practicable, it would be better that cadets, on their arrival in 
India, should serve in an European before they join a native corps. 

554. The remarks of Sir Robert Scot orf this subject arc as follow : 
** In my judgment, the maintenance of a large and efficient force of 
European infantry, in the service of the Company, is not less indis- 
pensable to the completion of their army, and as the principal source 
from which a very exfensive demand for non-commissioned officers, 
and privates for employment tn all the different branches of the 
staff, and other departments of the fwmy in garrison, cantonment, 
and in the field, and in many other situations besides, must always be 
supplied, than it b advisable on political grounds also; and it is 
therefore with equal regret and surprise, that I have lately heard of 
a measure being in contemplatioo, if not already in progress in 
Bengal, which, if persevered in, cannot fail, I think, in lowering ita 
consequence and efficiency, while it reduces its numbers j this 
would prove a most serious blow, and one that could not be long 
unfelt by the native ‘army, which, deprived of the support of a 
respectable European force in the service of the same master, » 
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ktisult which would in no grreat time follow Uic adoption of the 
measure in question, would probably sink in self-estimation, as trell 
as in that of others, and, by degrees, become so inferior in character 
and efficiency, as to be unfit to be any longer trusted with those great 
interests of which it is, and alwnj's has been, the only effectual and 
legitimate guardian. I strongly deprecate, therefore, the jynallest 
reduction in the Company’s European infantry ; indeed, 1 bare long 
considered that description of force in the Company’s army to be 
already too small, and I know, that such was also the opinion of the 
late Sir Thomas Munro, K.C.B. In conformity with that high 
opinion,wl woiild earnestly recommend its inen^se, with an addition 
to the number of its officers, and that it should be organized for 
general service in India, not as belonging to any particular Presi¬ 
dency; and in this case, it would be further desirable to give it the 
advantage, w'hen practicable, of pt^rindicnl reliefs from one part of 
India to another.” 

555. It appears, however, that notwithstanding the importance 

which is attached by some of the Company’s officers to the preser¬ 
vation of the European regiments, on the grounds above stated, 
that service in a native corps is generally preferred by the Com¬ 
pany’s officers to that of an European corps. ^ 

556. The expense of an European regiment in His Majesty’s 
and the Company’s service, of the same .strength^ is stated by 
Colonel Salmond to iSe the same. 

557. The following additional particulars, in regard to the Com¬ 

pany’s European infantry regiments, are obtained from replies 
returned to the Board’s circular. ^ 

558. Sir T. Pritzler states, “I have always doubted the expe¬ 
diency of the Company having any European infantry, because 
officers educated entirely with natives arc not likely to succeed in 
the management of Europeans, particularly when not composed 
of the best material ; and officers brought up in these corps arc ill- 
suited to command sepoy regiments afterwards, which they do.” 

559. lieutenant-colonel Baker recolnmends that the soldiers of the 
Company’s European Infantry regiments should be drafted into the- 
artillery, and the officers transferred into as many native regiments 
to be fwmed; that three additional King’s regiments should be sent 
to India in place of the Company’s Eoropcan regiments; His Ma¬ 
jesty’s Government, however, undertaking to provide the staff serjeants 
for the native regiments; and that four Europ^n regiment should be 
maintained by the East India Company at the King’s crohmies in 
Ceylon, Mauritius, the Cap<i of Good Hope, and New Holland, to 
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form an available reserve for India in case of war.” Ho adds, “tlie 
three regiments of Company’s Ktirofiean infantry are now looked 
upon as an isolated excrescence on the service, which they really are.” 

560. Sir H. Worsley observes, “ the Company’s European infan¬ 
try has been frittered away to a very low scale, with what view I am 
not awarej but it would perhaps be better, rather than maintain it 
on such a contracted scale, to abolish it altogether. They have al¬ 
ways, however, done their duty; and the extinction of such a force 
would be felt as plucking a feather from the cap of the Company’s 
officers: whilst some European corps on that footing could be main¬ 
tained at loss expense than a corresponding number of his ihtajesty’s 
infantry, as the expense of relieving them from Europe, as is prac¬ 
tised with the corps of his Majesty’s service, would be saved; and 
they would, or might, in emergency, be found more eflicient for ser¬ 
vice than his Majesty’s corps, from being permanently employed in, 
and inured to the climate of the country. In the Mysore war of 
1790-92, two companies of royal artillery (200 men), direct from 
Europe, joined the army in Mysore, under Earl Cornwallis; but on 
reaching Seringapatam they were reduced, by sickness and death, 
almost to nominal aid only.” 

561. Major Wilson remarks, “Any separation of the Eurofieon 
troops of the Company from the native, and placing the fornier 
under his Maifftv’s ministers, and the establishments of the Crown, 
whilst the latter might be retained under the Company, would have 
a direct tendency to deteriorate the latter; for the European officers, 
looked to as the primum mobile of the native troops, even by them¬ 
selves, vmuld feel it as a deep wound, frfim rendering the breach 
between the two descriptions of servants of the same country still 
wider than it is at present; and these feelings would certainly descend 
from the officers to the men, who are no inattentive observer.^ of 
whkt befals their European officers, their leaders, their acknowledged 
superiors in intellect as well as station.’' 

562. In another of the replies to the circular are some extracts 
firom the evidence of Sir .lohn Malcolm and Sir Thomas Munro, 
taken in 1813, in which those officers strongly deprecated the separa¬ 
tion of the European from the native infantry, as circulated to de¬ 
stroy the efficiency of the Company’s army; from which it is in¬ 
ferred, that there is “ some reason to fear that the tone of elevation, 
which it is so desirable to cherish in the Company’s service, would 
be depressed or lost, if occasions of distinguishing themselves were 
to be withheld from th6 officers by their ceasing to be connected alto¬ 
gether with European troops, as the infantry officers would be if the 
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European infantry corps in the Company's service were to be dis¬ 
banded, since in India, it is the practice to commit every enter{^ise 
of danger to the conduct of Europeans.” 

(To be Continued.) 


LEGISLATIVE COUNCILS—A CODE OF LAWS AIfl> A 
SYSTEM OF COURTS FOR BRITISH INDIA. 

The correspondence between the Governor-General in Council 
and the Judges of the Supreme Court, terminated in a letter from 
the iattea enclosing three papers containing the result of their delibe¬ 
rations, the substance of which will be found in the annexod papers, 
niarkuil No. 1, 2, and 3—which may be taken as supplementary to 
the article given in our number for December last. 

No. 1.— Heads of a Dill to be intituled “ An Act for establishing 
Legislative Councils in the East Indies,^' 

1 . Whereas it is necessary that a power should at all times be 
vested in some persons resident within the British territories in the 
East Indies, of making regulations and laws for all the territories, and 
fieople there under British Government, &c. 

2 . That there shall be one l.<egislativc Council, within eachl^f the 
Presidencies of Fort William, Fort St. George, and Bombay. 

3 . Each of the said Legislative Councils shall consist respectively 
of the Governor-General or Governor, and of all other members of 
the Council, and of the Judges of the Supreme Court and of such 

other persons nut exceeding-in number as shall be appointed by 

his Majesty. 

4 . Each of the said Councils to meet ‘within the towns of Cal¬ 
cutta, Madras, or Bombay, or the neighbourhood, at such times as the 
Governor-general or Governor may direct. 

5. The Councils to be capable of acting whenever three members 
shall be lawfully assembled, provided theGovernor-gcneral, Governor, 
or one member of Council, and one the Judges, be of the number 
—provided that no law shall have any effect until the consent in 
writing of the*Govemor-gencral be first obtained, and that no law 
of the Council at Madras and Bombay shall have any efiect, until it 
shall have been confirmed by the Council of Bengal; and the latter 
to have full power to make laws for the other presidencies, and for 
all the territories, and also to repeal and alter all laws. 

6. Every law to be sent round to every residiuii member of the 
Council, by which it may be passsed and each member to signify in 
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writing his assent or disapprobation thereof; and, if anjr two of the 
Jud^^es (or the senior Judge, if there be not more than two Judges 
resident) shall be of opinion that the law is not within the powers 
vested in the Council, and shall state the grounds of such opinions, 
then the said law shall be suspended until it shall have been referred 
to the President of the Board of Control, and to the Directors of the 
East ‘Thdia Company, and until the orders of such President shall 
have been received in India. 

7. The powers of the Councils to extend to the making, repeal* 
ing, and amending of all laws, &c. and for all purposes whatsoever, and 
for all manner of persons, and for all places within the Brj^t^ish ter* 
ritories in the East Indies, except as hereafter excepted. 

6. No law made by any of the Councils shall in any way repeal or 
affect any Act of the Imperial Parliament, nor any Letters potent of 
the Crown, nor in any way affect any prerogative or right of the 
Crovm or Parliament, nor of the East India Company, nor any part 
of the unwritten Law or Constitution of the United Kingdom, 
wherein may depend the allegiance of any persons to the Crown, 
or the Sovereignty or dominion of any part of the British territories 
in the East Indies. 

9. Every law passed shall forthwith be published in the Govern- 
ment^azette or some other newspaper of the place, before it shall 
be sent round to the resident members of the Council, &c.; and an 
interval of l^ays, at least, shall take place from the time of the 
first publication before the Governor-general shall give his consent 
to such law; and if any persons shall petition such Council to take 
into conaderation their objections against it, at any time before the 
consent Ih writing of the Governor-general, the Governor-general or 
Governor shall direct at what time or place any such persons sludl 
state their objections, and whether by written petition only, by coun¬ 
sel, or in fierson ; and any persons who may be aggrieved by such 
law may appeal to the King in Council, who shall have full power at 
imy time to repeal the same, but such appeal or notice thereof shall 
Im given within six months o^the publication of the law& 

10. In one week after any law shall have been established by any 
cf the Councils, with the consent of the Govemor>geheral, the same, 
if no sufficient cause shall have been given fw thesuspenaon thereof, 
shall be r^^tered and printed and published, and one printing- 
press at each presidency shall be licensed to print and publish such 
law. 

11. Persons publishing any false statement of any law, shall be 
deemed guilty of a misdemeanor. 
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13. Withm one month ^er the registering of any law, dit(^i- 
cate copies shall be smit to the Court of Directors, and to the Board 
of Control, and at any time within one year from the receipt of such 
law, the President of the Board of Control may order the repeal of 
the same, provided that all acts done according to such law, previous 
to such repeal, shall be good and valid. 

13. Nothing herein contained shall affect in any way the i^t or 
power of die Imperial Parliament to make laws for the British ter¬ 
ritories in the East Indies, and for all the inhabitants thereof; and 
once in every session the laws passed by the Councils shall be Icud 
before ^^rliament,and once in every—-—years the wholeof the sub¬ 
sisting laws shall be laid before Parliament. 

14. All laws made by the Councils shall be of the same ibrce and 
effect within the British territories in the East Indies, as any Act of 
the Imperial Parliament. 

(Signed) CbabLbs Edward Grbv. 

Edward Ryan. 

No. ^.—Observations on the formation of a Code of Lam for the 
British territories in the East Indies. 

It may be said that the whole body of municipal law, in any countiy, 
may be comprehended within the divisions into which Sir W. Black- 
stone has separated the English Law. *** 

Ist, The rights of persons, or the distribution of poljt ical power, 
privileges, rights, and duties. 

3d, The rights of things, or the law of property. 

3d, Private wrongs, or injuries done by persons to each (Rhmr. 

4th, Public wrongs. • 

As to the first of these divisions, the rights of persons, it his always 
hitherto been, and is likely to remain in India, in so deplorable and 
discreditable a state of confusion, that it is scarcely possible to speak 
of it with the plainness, which is requisite for showing the real state 
of the case, and yet with the respect which i« due to it as the existing 
law. There is no definite opinion either, as to tiie true character and 
incidents of the sovereignty of the Crown, nor of the dependence 
of the laws on Parliament, nor as to the rights either of political power 
or property of the East India Company, nor even of the relation in 
.winch the many millions of natives stuid to the political authorities 
by which they are entirely governed* f^fferent races of natives 
have difierent grounds of political right; as4o one class of them, it 
is even disputed under which of two difierent systems of law, it is 
that they live. Amongst the Hindoos and Alahoinedaiis, there are 
pwsons not even claiming any sovereignty, to whom the Govern- 
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inonts have nevertheless stipulated an exemption from law, or at all 
events from all Courts of Justice. There are English Acts of Parlia¬ 
ment specially provided for India, and others of which it is doubt¬ 
ful wbetlier they apply to India wholly, or in part, or not at all. 
There is the English common law and constitution, of which the ap- 
I)lication, in many respects, is still more obscure and perplexed. Ma- 
'hum^an law and usage, Hindoo law, usage, and Scripture, Charters, 
and letters patent of the Crown, regulations of the Governments, 
comniissions of the Government, and circular orders from the Ni- 
zamut Adawlut, and from the Dewanny Adawlut, treaties of the 
Crown, treaties of the Indian Governments, besirlcs inferenons drawn 
at pleasure from the application of the droit public, and law of nations 
of Europe to a state of circumstances which will justify almost any 
construction of it, or qualiiication of its force. It would be very de¬ 
sirable that so confused a tissue should be disentangled, and that as 
much as possible of it should be arranged, and ])crmanuntly fxed by 
Acts of Parliament, or regulations made under Acts of Parliament; 
until something be done in this way, it will scarcely be possible to 
make any satisfactory provisions for the establishment of Courts, and 
the administration of justice. 

As to the second branch of law, or law of property, it would not 
be fliWcult to put tlie rights of property in things moveable, together 
with the lawof contmet, upon one footing fi>r all descriptions of 
|)ers(>ns in Imlla. No great mischief apparently would arise from 
providing, that in such matters the law of England should also be the 
law of Indio. As to immovable property, or property in land, it is 
a sulijoct of much greater difficulty. The cu.stomary interests of the 
immediate cultivators of the soil are, throughout all India, obscure, 
various, ond uncertain. It is those interests which present the real 
obstacle, to the admission of British persons to hold landed estates. 
'JTherc could not be any insuperable difficu.Uy in providing against 
any danger arising to the Govi^ nment from British residents in the 
interior, nor in protecting the native inhabitants against their open 
violence. A power of summary transmission would be more than suf¬ 
ficient. But the real ditliculty would be to reconcile the existence of 
Zemindary and Talookdary rights in the lands of British persons, with 
the preservation of the customary rights of the Ryots, or other per¬ 
sons holding under them. The only course which seems to show any 
reasoned>le prospect of forming any good laws respecting land, is 
that of separating some one province or district from the rest, in 
which the revenue has 4)een already permanently settled, and in ap¬ 
plying within that district, all the means of Government to fixing the 
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iiiturests of tlie landholders, and‘ of reducing them by degrees to 
simpler and more convenient forms. If a general permission to pur¬ 
chase lands were to be extended only to some small province, such 
the Delta of the Ganges, with a privilege for retired servants of the 
Company, of a certain standing and residence in India, to hold lands 
within a somewhat larger circle, the plan might be manageable. 

The third head of law, or definition of private injuries, might be 
taken in a great measure from the English law; but simple forms of 
action ought to be provided, and the principles only of pleading 
sliould be established—the minute technical rules of English law not 
to be bindyig. 

'rhe settling of the fourth division of law would be easily prac¬ 
ticable. Any one intelligent English lawyer, and one of the Civil 
servants employed in the Nizarnut Adawlut, might jointly prepare a 
regulation in a few months, which would bo for all persons through¬ 
out India as good a [>enal code, as any now existing in Uie world. 

No. 3.— Outline of a Sysleni of Courts for the British Territories 

in the Bast Indies. 

It is desirable that a more comjdete division of the territories, 
.should be mode as may be fitted for a system of regular government, 
into Presidencies, provinces, zillahs, and pergunnahs: a new Presi¬ 
dency might perhaps be created. 

Within every one of these divisions, there might b^jjpe court; 
(he Pergunnah Courts tdbe under native judges, and limited to causes 
of 1,0(K) rupees, and to slight oilences. The Zillah Court to bo 
superintended by three judges, onti or two of whom might he natives; 
the jurisdiction to extend to cases of 10,000 rupees, to cases respect¬ 
ing land, and to crimmal cases not involving the punishment of 
death or banishment, nor imprisonment for hnore than one year. In 
each provincial court there should be three or more judges sitting 
separately, except in cases of a)>peal, and having jurisdiction in all 
civil cases not triable by the inferior cuiuls, and in all criminal cases 
except treason. In each Presidency there might be one Supreme 
Court of Appeal, having also an (>rigina4 Jurisdiction in civil disputes 
between privilegeil persons and bodies of the state, &c.; and in 
criminal accusati&ns of treason, > a of corruption in the higher officers 
of state 

For disputed facts in a writ originally tried in a Pergunnah Court, 
there should he but an appeal to the Zillah, whose decree in that 
matter should be final; if a writ originally tried in the Zilluh, to the 
Provincial Court, whose decree should be finals if a suit in the Pro¬ 
vincial Court, to the Presidency Court of Appeal, and if the few 
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suits which would be tried originslly in the Presidency Court, to the 
King in Council; but there might be a discretionary power for the 
King in Council or the Presidency Court of Appeal, upon special 
grounds, and more especially that of corruption in any court, or 
judge, to coll for any case whatever of the hij^est or smallest impor* 
tance, and, if necessary, to suspend any decree made in it. The 
whole of the cases sent from the Provincial, to the Presidency Courts, 
should be reduced into English, and every court might have the 
power of issuing writs of Habeas Corpus within the district through 
which its jurisdiction extended. 

One judge in each Zillah might, once a-year, visit eacl^ergunnah 
Court; one judge of each Provincial Court might visit every Zillah 
Court; and one judge of the Presidency Court, visit every Provincial 
Court. 

The judges of the Pergunnah Courts might be named by the 
Zillah Courts annually, or every five years; and if any plan could 
be arranged for permitting the inhabitants of the Pergunnah to name 
a list of candidates from whom one was to be selected, it would be 
so much the better. The Zillah and Provincial judges to be appointed 
by the Government for seven or ten years; but perhaps it would be 
desirable, that in each Provincial Court there should be a barrister, 
as jljdge or assessor. The judges of the Presidency Court ought to 
be appoigted by the Crown, partly from the Company’s Civil Service, 
and partly from barristers of ten years standing in England. All 
persons, except the Governor-general, Governors, mad Councillors, 
should be made equally amenable to every court. 

For every Presidency, there should bb one principal officer ap¬ 
pointed by the Government to see to the execution of the process of 
the law, and under him there should be offioirs for each province, 
zillah, and pergunnah, one for each. They should be ameiuible to 
all courts of justice, as the sheriffis in England are, for corruption, 
falsehood, or neglect. 

Juries of five might be appointed in all criminal trials in the Plro- 
vincial Courts, and full juries of twelve in the President^ Courts. 

Instead of having any separate Courts of Equity, there might be a 
specification of certain cases, to which all courts m^ht be atlib^y 
to apply a discretionary modification of the strict rule of law, sulijeot 
to a report to be made to the Superior Court 

Juri^ietbn as to wills and ^e administration of the esti^ of 
deceased persons, might be given to the Pergunnah, Zillah, onr Pro¬ 
vincial Courts, acGOiding to die amount of the property, and the 
place where it should be situated. 
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JVDOE-ADVOCATB-OENBRAL—DIRECTOR OF THE EAST INDI A 
COMPANY) &C. &C. &c. 

The family of Mr. Fergusson is in possession of the colebrote<J 
Danish Honi) the badge of the hardest drinker in Scotland. Robert 
Cutlar Fergusson was born in the county of Kirkcudbright, abSUt^ 
the year 1770. He was educated in Scotland, and soon promised 
fair to retain the horn in the family, proving himself an uncommonly 
hard drinker; these habits became confirmed, and he became a 
violent poUtician. In 1792, he published a pamphlet, entitled, “ The 
Propos^ Ueform of the Representation of the Counties of Scotland, 
considered.’’ Shortly after commencing author, Mr.Fergusson went 
from Scotland to Paris, where he obtained employment as clerk in a 
banking-house, and there met with Mr. Huskisson, who then was a 
clerk in the same establishment. Mr. Fergusson beheld the massacre 
of the Swiss guard, and he saw Louis guillotined. He drank deep of 
the sanguinary republicanism of Paris, but he was not satiated. Early 
in 1794, war commenced, and then he repaired to London; and at the 
age of twenty-four, entered himself a student at Lincoln’s-Inn, keeping 
up his ocqusuntance with the English Parisians, especially with Earl 
Thanet, together with whom Fergusson joined the Corresponiing 
Society, and the Friends of the People. His Jacobinal principles 
connected him with Arthur O’Connor, the Priest 0’Qui|l8^, and the 
other Irish conspirators of the day, whose object was to ally Ireland 
with France. O'Connor and O’Quigley were arrested at Maidstone ; 
the priest was executed, but, for want of positive evidence, O’Connor 
escaped the gallows; but afterwards, when prosecuted for h» share 
in the Irish rebellion, he made an ample confession of guilt, and 
again his life was spared.. Lord Thanet and R C. Fergusson aided 
the escape of O’Connor, and were (bund guilty of striking an officer 
of justice in the presence of our lord the King himself. The penalty 
for this crime was cutting off the right hand, therefore Lord Kenyon 
refused to pass sentence ; the criminals .were imprisoned for a year, 
and then had to give security for their future good behaviour. Mr. 
Fergusson publidied ** Proceedings against the Earl of Thanet, Robert 
Fergusson, Esq., and others, upo.i an information plea, &c offxw, for 
a riot; to which ore added, observations on bis own case,” 8vo. 1799. 
In 1800, when the. term of imprisonment was expired, and Mr. For- 
gusson was released from the King’s Bench prison, he found that it 
woud be worse than useless to attempt to practise at the bar in 
England, for the men who had imbibed the spirit of Marat and 
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iloYiespierrc, were dreaded and abhorred throughout England: Gallic 
principles were considered as diabolical principles. This tide of 
personal and political prejudice against Mr. Fergusson ran so strong 
in England, that he determined not to attempt to stem it, but to seek 
his professional fortune in India. By law, the license of the East India 
C^npany was necessary for persons proceeding to India; but it would 
have been useless for Fergusson to have attempted to obtain a licence 
from the Court of Directors, and therefore he went out to India, with¬ 
out any license whatever, contrary to law, and he was clandestinely 
smuggled into Calcutta. He found the bar at a very low ebb; in 
England he had never obtained any business, but, on hk arrival in 
Calcutta, he found himself superior, in point of general talent and 
information, and at least equal in legal acquirements, to any of his 
Indian competitors, and, therefore, he rapidly rose into practice. 
]\)r about twenty years, Mr. Fergusson was conspicuous throughout 
India for the latitude of his politics; but, unfortunately for the con¬ 
sistency of his character, ho was appointed Advocate-General, and 
then his principles seemed to undergo a very material change. 
However, his personal habits remained unchanged ; he was, perhaps, 
the hardest drinker in Calcutta;—-once he said, “ Spankie is not a good 
fellow." Spankie replied,—If, in order to he n good fellow, it is 
necessary to jwur a bottle of claret down my throat, through a wall- 
shndc, au(|^ become a beast, then, indeed, I am not a good fellow." 
Fergusson was at the head of the Sons of St,‘Andrew, and of all other 
convivial meetings. At the Town-hall, he was an open-mouthed pro¬ 
fessor,—but he grossly betrayed the cause of the press. Mr. Fer- 
gnsson remained in India, some years loftger than he wished to have 
dr)ue,fooking for a rise in the exchange of the rupee : he had been 
siccuslonied to see rupees sell for 34 pence each, when the bills on 
I.ondun w(‘re payable in Bank of England notes; and when he was 
ready to return, with a fortune of 300,000/., he wished the same rate 
of exchange, in lieu of 20 pence, the exchange in 1822. However, 
the rupee would not rise above its intrinsic value, and Mr. Fergusson 
was obliged to resolve to t^uit India. The inhabitants of Calcutta 
honoured him with a farewell dinner at the Town-hall, where, 
mounting the table, os usual, he mode the most unbounded professions 
of gratitude and attachment;—but, on the passage, they all eva¬ 
porated. Mr. Fergusson is not ignorant of the actual condition of 
the people in India—indeed, he is familiar with it; he owes bis for¬ 
tune to the agents of Calcutta, but he has seen them all swept away, 
without ever raising liis voice in the behalf of his dear bosom friends: 
—^he has also seen some of the wretchedness to which natives are 
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reduced by Uie wrctcUed tyranny of the Company; fur in the recess 
of Christmas, 1820, he visited Saugor Island ; at the Society's statioRf 
at Light4iouhe Point, he saw the people perishing most wrotcludly, 
for want of the most common necessaries of life, oven for want of 
water, food, lodging, and clothes; be himself wrote up to the Society, 
that the mortality arose from the bad rice, \rhich the Society itself had 
supplied to these people; and he very properly ordered Mr. Pole to 
discontinue cutting down the distant jungle, but to clear the iiiidcr- 
wood from about the stockade, to build houses, and to dig tanks. 
The number of persons at the station might be about 200, all labouring 
men; in tl|p four last days of December, the cholera swept off 27 ; 
in the course of January, 51 more died, and at the close of tlie month, 
69 were sick : notwithstanding all this mortality and misery, aniong.sl 
people who w'ereoll but kidnapped, the wages •)f the sick wore reduced 
one half; clothing and bods were indented for, and t»fforetl to them 
for sale; but, of course, it was utterly out of their power to buy such 
things. At length, the sick were sent off the island, and landed at 
Kedgeree. Mr. lIarcwoo<l wrote up t<i the Society, saying, “ The 
poor creatures landed from Sangor island, have been left on the 
beach, to bo devonred by jackalls and j)nriah dogs! -This is a 
scene which Mr. Fergusson himself beheld,—not in the interior of 
India, but on tlie Calcutta high road. Surely such a scene ne\er «in 
be forgotten : the negro driver himself was shockeil at ^^jiud ex¬ 
claimed, “ In no part oPIndla have I seen men so wnUchodly off for 
the common necessaries of life.” Notwithstanding all this misery, 
there was a prohibitory tax on clearing the island ; for twelve and a 
half per cent, on the Calcutta price of the fire-wootl was taken by the 
Company, in the most dilatory and vexatious manner imaginaBle:— 
as an instance of the system by which Sau^or island is doomed to 
desolation, at the very period when our heroic republican Iiarri.stcr 
beheld fresh levies of men swept away, as rapidly as Urey could be 
entrapped into the service of the Society, five boats were laden with 
wood, and sent to Calcutta; they were twelve days on the passage, 
and each boat received a rupee n-day i» the Custom-house officers 
delayed the boats so long, and overrated their cargoes so greatly, that 
application was made to be allowi d to give up the wood, or to throw 
it overboard, but both these requests were refused. Accordingly, the 
quantity was estimated at 951^ maunds, wordi 14 rupees per hundred 
maunds, or 1334 rupees, on which, at five per cent., it had to pay 
seven rupees duty; but the demurrage of the boats, during fourteen 
days, had amounted to seventy-two rupees, forming, for boat-hire and 
duty, 139 rupees; the wood weighed but 5674 maunds, and sold for 
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no more than ten rupees per 100 maiinds, that is, for Rs. 56. 10. 1.: 
whereby a loss was incurred of rupees, exclusive of the cost of 
cutting down the wood, and loading it on the boats. 

Mr. Fergusson arrived in England in the spring of 1825; his first 
object, naturally enough, was a seat in Parliament. At the general 
election of 1826, the shire of Kirkcudbright returned him. His lust 
for place and patronage inveigled him, to enlist himself amongst the 
Directors of the East India Company,—not a very different Directory 
from that, with whose infamous proceedings he was familiar, when a 
Parisian regicide; for the staple of both Directories is King-killing-— 
the maxim of both is, that ** King-killing is not murden^’ At this 
moment, the fingers of Mr. Fergusson reek with the ink in which he 
dipped them, to put his mark to the order for deposing the King of 
Oude. We behold the joy, with which his own right hand did the 
damned deed, ond with which he smutched the less foul paw of some 
less traitorous Director! During the sessions of 1826 to 1830, 
Mr. Fergusson voted with the Opposition, except on one question. 
He seldom spoke, and he totally falsified his pledge to watch over 
the interests of India; he only interested himself in India affairs as 
far as his own landed property in Calcutta induced him to exert him¬ 
self. At the general electionsof 1830,1831, and 1832, Mr. Fergusson 
haTbeen returned by his county. Whenever the House of Commons 
has appoig^d Select Committees to enquire into the affairs of the 
East India Comimny, (in pursuance of the* corrupt system of that 
corrupt House), Mr. Fergusson has been a member of such com¬ 
mittees; that is, being a Proprietor and a Director, he has been 
appointed a judge in his own cause; iif this anomalous position his 
conduct has been uniformly that which might naturally be expected. 
He has forgotten his character as a member of the Common Council 
of the Nation, and he has conducted himself as a special pleader re¬ 
tained by the Company, availing himself, in the most unhandsome 
manner, of every possible pretext for delaying the business of the 
committees, of every quibble that could cause the rejection of evi¬ 
dence, and of every opportunity of insulting the witnesses, just as he 
had seen witnesses insulted at Paris, in the days of his youth. One 
witness produced an opinion, which Mr. Fergusson, as Advocate for 
Bengal, had given to the Bengal Government, in 1818, viz.—that a 
British subject cannot be impleaded by another British subject, In 
any of die country courts, but, with the most unblushing efironteiy, 
this East India Director, Member of Parliament, had the audacity to 
reply,—“Yes, but Mr, Spankie has given another opinion of the law 
on that subject." 
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In the directory, Mr. Astell’s orerwhelming party is opposed by 
half a dozen, with whom Mr. Fergusson ranks; indeed, at the close 
of 1831, Fergusson attempted to wrest from Astell, the mane^ement 
of the Company’s case ibr tlie renewal of the charter, but the Direc* 
tors most wisely sided with the Russia tallow merchant His plan 
was most strictly passive ; he knew that the Company’s case was^^ 
utterly indefensible that he would not bring forward a tittle of evi¬ 
dence that could be withheld, nor would he permit any attack to be 
repelled; he made the Company sit still. Fergusson wished to make 
out a case for the Company—-to plead the merits of the Company— 
to vindicate the insulted honor of the Company. Ail the enemies of 
the Company most heartily deplored the defeat of the bolder policy 
of Fergusson; but, in the session 1831-82, he was obliged to take 
up the newspaper, whilst Astell bit his lips at the questions which 
Sir J. Macdonald put to the Company’s own servants, about a 
legislative council with delegates from the armies,—a union of the 
civil and military services, and similar revolutions. At length, Astell 
himself thought the game was up, and quietly tucked his thumbs into 
the arm-holes of his waistcoat. However, most fortunately for the 
Company, not only Macdonald died, but Mackintosh and Villiers 
also died, and then Astell had only to arrange the renewal of the 
charter with the inert sons of his predecessor. The bargain 
soon struck; all that time has yet revealed, is, that fojy^^^ason to 
their country, and the dhipire at large, Macaulay has got 10,000f> 
a-year-R Grant has got 15,0001. a-year—and Napier has got 
6,0001. a year. Time will shew whether Clarence or Gnmt gets the 
30,0001. a year which yet nemains in the wheel of the Company. 
With regard to the very exceptionable measure of the King’s Govern¬ 
ment, appointing Mr. Fergusson Judge Advocske-General, we are at a 
loss how to account for the motives of the appointment; hut wo suppose, 
they must haye been rather mercenary than disinterested. The ap¬ 
pointment of Grant to Bombay was barely carried in the Court 
Directors—bestowing the office he vacated on a Director, may have 
turned the scale. Feigusson now possesses both m<mey and patron¬ 
age, but he wants honor and distinction;—his principles will not 
stand in the way of his co-operation wiUi any party, for they are 
jdiable, frmn those of the French general, Arthur O’Connor, to 
those of William Astell, Esq., who, becked by the corrupt power 
and influence of the India Company, dares not to face any one 
constituency in the United Kingdom. The appointment of such a- 
man as Mr. Fergusson as a judg^, and especialljras Judge Advocate 
General, is a very foul event in the very sullied page of the history 
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of the reform ministry ; for Mr. Fcrj'usson is not a Hrst^rate English 
lawyer—not a man of unblemi.shcd integrity, nor even a man ol 
business; he is a man of the world, a very decent man for the Direc¬ 
tory of Loadcnhall. 

True to the lessons which Mr. Fergiisson tortk in the massacres at 
Paris, where, when the blood of men was .shed, the rights of men 
'were prated about, the Director signs di.spatches to India ; with 
unwiped hands he goes to the Albion tavern, and there gorges on 
India; from the Albion tavern he reels into St. Stephen’s Chape!, 
and there he vomits forth a torrent of abuse on tlie Autocrat of 
Russia: such dissimulation is infiimou.s and disgu.sting. T);e Russian 
does not treat the Poles worse than Mr. Fergu&son him.self treats the 
Indians; we ourselves are equally familiar with the exiles of Siberia, 
and the Ryots of India, and, in parliament, we olfenjd to give eviilenc'' 
on their condition, but Mr. Fergus.son himself, took the lead in prf‘- 
venting the miseries of the people of India from being inquired inti*. 
The Polc.s arc not Iliumb-screwanl and tortured with red hot wires, 
but in tlio Judicial sub-committee, Messrs. Grant, O’Connell, Shiel, 
Ewart, Whitmore, and other men not brutalized in the Directory, 
obliged Mr. Fergus.son to hear Mr, A. D. Campbell, now a chief 
judge at Madras, dejiosc, that the subjects of the Company exjieriencc 
siiCli cruelties, in the prisons of the Company by the servants of tlie 
Compa ny. Mr. Fergiisson lavishes all his sympathies upon the Poles 
—we mneirfear that he has reserved no mot e for the British soldi(‘r 
than he has expended on the British Indian. 

Mr. Fergusson is tall and raw-boned; a guard round his neck, 
and the watch in his waistcoat pockety are the remains of an old 
fiusliioft, and shew the date of return to England ; he has a would-be- 
smart look; his addres.s is familiar—in fact, his staple was bra.ss—nt>\v 
it may be covered with gold. He prep:irt‘.s his speeches:—on his 
first entering the House of Commons ho totally ruined his fiolitical 
character, by looking round him to see what party would be most 
useful to himself; he never can gain any degree of character as a 
politician he is sixty-five yaars of age, and only beginning to serve 
a new msister:—not long since he married his French mistress. 

In sorrow Ave publish this expos4 of a man, whose tergiversations we 
deplore very deeply :—we are absolutely horrified to see such a man 
appointed, by the King of England, as the Judge Advocate General of 
England—for, a man who couldideliberately violate the solemn pledges 
made to the natives of India, of whom, every farthing of his present 
wealth has been derived, can ofier but a slender guarantee for 
honesty and sincerity to those, who will now have to look up to him. 



FORENSIC SKETCHES—CALCUTTA BAR. 


Mr, Longueoille C/arI;«.—Zeal, for liis client, whether that client 
lie Pagan, Jew, Turk, or Christian, is the distinguishing feature of 
Mr. Clarke’s advocacyzeal, which, however it might in early 
youth have fallen into the danger of overstepping the limits 
judgment and caution, time, knowledge, and experience have 
tempered and regulated. ' United to much learning, much cx> 
perience, and much talent, Mr. Clarke poss0si^ a rich and powerful 
imagination, which is as conducive to the embellishments of oratory as 
of poetry^ It was said of IxHrd Mansfield, anodier Ovid was in 
Murray lost.” For the same richness of imagination that is necessary 
to the poet, is essentially serviceable to the orator; for although 
argument be undoubtedly the only foundation upon which modern 
oratory can successfully be based; yet, as the faculty of moral per- » 
suasion is a very different thing from geometrical definition, a rich 
and combining imagination is as essential to the eloquent elucidation 
of a chain of reasoning, it is to the coUbtruction of a poem. The 
sculptured capital of the Corinthian pillar is not, it is true, contribu¬ 
tory to the strength of the building, but neither is it incompatible 
therewith; and we hardly would imagine that so ultra an utilitajijsn 
exists as to reject an ornament merely because it was an ornament. 
If so, the words “ ornament” and “ beautiful” were bettez.^«rtirpated 
from human language. But whatever be the metaphysical rationale, 
it is a matter of every day's actual experience, that in order to per¬ 
suade and convince, not only must reasons be assigned, hut they 
must be well and clearly assigned,—tha( there is a strong an^ forcU 
ble, as well as a wenk and feeble mode of putting the very same 
argument, and that the same words will, from some lips, prevail 
with double swayand such must and ever will be the case so long 
as man continues a being made up of passions and feelings, hopes 
and fears, affections and dislikes; all which do—whatever be phi¬ 
losophised idiout the matter—all whk^ do aindwill continue to 
have their influence upon human judgment. Take it for all in all, 
therefore, we would say that there are few whose oratory, when ex¬ 
cited by a spirit-stirring occasion, is more impressive, energetic, and 
persuasive than that of Mr. Longueville Clarke. 

Perhaps no description of mental fkbour ia'of a more irksome 
nature than the compilation of a book of practical rules, or formu¬ 
lary. To Mr. Clhrice, however, who would be the last to call forth 
the epithets of plodding, or of dulness, the profession are entitled for 
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a verj' useful work of that descii^tipn. The '* re-«»K>n” of rules and 
orders of Uie Supreme Court distinctly shews that liveliness of spirit 
and quickness of perspicacity can perform even the work of the 
plodder, and perform it. better. In a word, to those unhappy race 
of mortals who are compelled to enter upon the “/aci/is descensus^' of 
law, and the dark intertninable labyrinth of equity, we may offer, as 
-<«-cource of much coiuoTation, the reflection, that if it be possible for 
them “ reoocare grandum” and revisit' oftce more those peaceful re¬ 
gions which are “ comm non j’ltrfice”—ocift of Court, they will never 
lose a chance so long aitjilr. Clarke has a leg to stand upon in their 
behalf-»and even if he hnvd not,' he will yet persevere, and like Sir 
£. Witherington at Chevy Chace—still ^ fight upon his fiumps.”— 
Oriental Observer. 


DEATH OF A HlNDpO BEGGAR. 

■' f 

It was at eve, while on the hbrizon yet ' 

With lovely grandbur hui^^ the getting sun. 
Serenely smiling, os if Ibth to set, 

Pleas’d and not wedridd'wHh the race he’d run;— 
E'en as the soul of the thrive happy one, 

Summoned by heav’n to leave this wretched sphere, 
Ahnired of bliss attain’d and victory won— 

Pauses awKile, and slieds an anxious tear, 

For those by Fate’s decree still left to sojourn here!— 

^ It was whan mortals toil for eagef gain. 

When crowding men ip busy scenes engage; 

And in the bustling and promiscuous train 
Together strive, all ranks from youth to age,— 

All with one tmnmdn, one r^cious rage,— 

Each person eager for bims^f alone, 

As if indtmed by love, to wage 
An avaricious War vrith every one. 

Unheadful of the prostrate wretch’s fomish’d groan! 

And through the jostling hundreds in the street, 
There came an old num, venerably grey 
Too great a burden for his tottering feet, 

He scarcely seemed to creep his weary way:— 

His tattered dotbes to shreds were worn away, 
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And he appihared to have wandered-many a mi1c» 
Un^lter'd fhrni did heal of sultiry 
For quite e:thausted, with painful nnile, 

He laid, him down to rest his aged limbs awhile. 
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*Twas in the street, this hoary child of .woe 
Sunk ’neath die burthon of a wasted frame; 

He had no dwelling ,whil^er he might 
He had no views on earlJb^iio end-^HOO 
With nothing living could he kiiidi*ed claim 
His only hope that life would shofclty'dOse; 

Hhnself he knew not why he, thither came; 

He had no re!ative~-no fciends^^no^lbes;— 

He felt no pains but those of want—i*and keenly those! 

.'V ■ 

a 

He laid him down, for much he needed rest^— 

And as a stranger pass'd the old man by,— 

A ray of pity kindled in his breast; 

He stopp’d to ask the hos^y wanderer, why > 

The tear drop trembl^ in his agedvoye ?— 

He gazed a second—then passed quickly on, 

The poor man turn’d, biit ere he could reply. 

That ray’d ezf^ed, and that stranger gone, 

Asham'd, perhaps, of e’en the little he had done! 

• 

** Enquir’d yon strangerthus the old man spoke. 
Why on my furrow'd check slow rolls the tear V 
And as he said the. bitter torrent broke. 

As if memory pointed to the bier 

Of all he loved—and all he held motft dear t 

** Did he imagine, as that drop was shed, 

That 1 was grieved for my ejustenge here? 

** What reeks it where I lay my aged head, 

** When 1, BO very soon, must slumber with tlm dead ? ’ 

Oh? ’twas the tear, Jhe bitter tear of age, . 

Feebly surviving every tender lie. 

With ^ch the hoary pilgrim V!;4Md cusuage 
The keen regret that prompts keener sigh, 

As time untir’d, and restless memory. 

Tells of the ftnid affections’ blasted 


V 
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Endearments, joys, and happiness gtme by; 

And mourns that Ufe, so wearisome as his. 

Should linger out so long, in wayward world like this! 

** By death depriv'd of all I valued here, n 
1 wander, listless, when he aims bis blow. 

I’ve wept o'er parents’, wife's, and childrens’ bier 
What reeks it, then, how speedily I go,— 

Or how, or whm'e, or when I am laid low ? 

These wearied limbs for me will toil no more, 

And I subsist on 80 <di as men bestow I 

'Tis true I have been spurn'd from luxury’s door,-^' 

But, then, I had no claims upoji the nch man’s store! 

\ * 

He who provides the humblest sparrow’s fare,-- 
That great Almighty Ruler of the skies;— 

He turns not from the meanest beggar’s pray’r. 

Nor lists, unheeding, to the wretch’s sighs! 

To thee, my God ! 1 raise my feeble eyes. 

And if the boon I ask seem meet to Thee, 

Oh, grant a period to my miseries I 
^ My soul weeps at the merciful decree, 

Which shall pronounce my lone and weary spirit free! ” 

4 

mrni. 

He said—«nd while e’en where he'd laid him down, 

He sunk, as if in slumber’s soft repose— 

His prayer was heard—hb time-worn spirit flown— 

^ Hb soul, released, had found that* dwelling-place, 

Where all b joy, and peace, all love and grace! 

And such the mild serenity, that there. 

Even in death, play’d o’er hb aged fhce. 

That careless hundreds of hb fellow-men. 

Stood, gazed, supposed he siumber'dp—and passed on again ! 

J. W. Branson. 

THE RECALL OF MR. JEREMIE! 

The conflict has been decided t At length justice has triumphed ; 
Me, Js^mie is recalled! We congratulate the Mauritbns; on the 
other hand, the Mauritians may congratulate the success of our so 
unceasing endeavoum. It would be a species of the most'notorious 
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pusillanimity did We riuink from acknowledging the ioftuence so 
manifestly exercised by the press in this important instance. The 
recall of Mr. Jeremie, as much as through other causes, has been 
effected, we can never permit the doubt, through the instrumentality 
of that omnipotent engine, and falling • on us, as the responsibility 
in this country most exclusively does, of cHscussing colonial interests, 
we may venture, without unjust parade, to assume that it has bee^ 
effected through the influence of that portion of it coming within 
our own jurisdiction. Thus much, but not so much in justice to our¬ 
selves, as matter of general exultation in the triumphs of the press. 
It is not, indubitably, with the notion of individual power we could 
suffer ouil^lves to be inflated, or attempt by so ludicrous a device to 
amuse the public; but we may be pardoned for seizing an illus¬ 
tration of the potency pertaining to that dread of despotism, an un¬ 
shackled press, and the more so when (as in the case of the recall of 
the Mauritian tyrant) the illustration is in such evidence of the bene* 
licence of its potency. To the Secretary of the G)lonial Department 
not a little merit may be said likewise to be due. It is an act which 
reflects signal credit on the career of Mr. S. Rice. Coupled with 
this there is too, a further measure which has raised Mr. Rice equally 
in our estimation. It has one fault, however, the &ult so essentially 
Whig, of not extending to what it ought. This measure is, tha- 
announcement of colonial appointments through the Gazette. It is 
a most called for and s|ilutary measure, the good to the Cblonies 
certain to accrue from it being actually incalculable. ** But," says Mr. 
Rice, ** it is unnecessary to Gazette all the minor appointments.'* By 
no means. Gazette the total, minor and major. We, the public, 
wish to compute the merit of every Colonial appointment; it^may 
be exceisively minor, serving, in fact, to th^ augmentation of a pa¬ 
tronage of dubious necessity, but still it is important to us to ascertain; 
and on this ground we say again. Gazette the total, minor and major! 
In fact, which are minor and which are major? The dilflculty is in 
the line of demarcation. There was a time when the governorship of 
New South Wales was a minor appointment. Scarcely is it so now. 
yet who at the moment could tell the latter from the former epoch ? 
Wherefore, we reiterate, pu|»lish every colonial appointment; evil 
cannot, good may result from' the publicity; dierefore, gazette every 
appointment-Hsll! Had the name ofvMr, Jeremie, for instance, 
been gazetted on his appointment, asApdrtkhU^ly on his re-appoint^' 
ment, so general would have been the outcry, so loud and numerous 
the protestors, that never could the infamous resolution of the Go- 
vernment have been proceeded with. Mr. Jeremie would have 
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escaped the obloquy of hk recidl, i^nd the government the execration 
so undoubtedly due for the fa<4 of hk appointment. Now, however, 
theso thuigs are at rest Mr. Jernmie has ceased in hk capacity of 
Mauritian tyrant, und the Government, after a delay however scan¬ 
dalously tardy, at length sigoaiijsed itself by nominating hk successor. 
To that subject we shall direct ourselves in the ensuing month. For 
Jbe present it k sufficient gratuladon that Mr. Jeremie is kbcalled. 


MILITARY FLOGGINQ IN THE .INDIAN ARMY. 

' Most cordially and heartily do we congratulate our military 
readers^ all over the world, on the cheering prospec^at length 
opened to the nation, for the utter abolition of that most 
brutal punishment of man—the slavish lash. After fruitless 
efforts made for many years past by an enlightened few in 
the lower house of legislation, to remove this bloody blot 
brom the Mutiny Act, the attention of tbe people has been 
attracted to the barbarous practice; and they have given to 
it the almost universal desecration which we predicted it 
would receive, when it should be effectually brought under 
their notice. This it has recently most completely been, in 
tlSe case of the soldier in the Guards. - Notwithstanding the 
privaopiof a barrack yard, and the screen of the punishment 
square, the citizens of England have ^leheld, with their own 
eyes, the gory lash inIKcted on a fellow-countryman, beyond 
what human strength could endure; and have heard the 
pieruing cries of the tortured fainting sufferer for mercy, 
replied to only by the l<^er roll of the deafening drum. 
Yes, in the d4>th year of the uineteenlli century, after having 
struggled for years, and lavished treasures uncountable in 
the work> for the deirt^uction of African slavery,—after 
havmg given twenty nitons mqre for the purchase of the 
freedom of those 8laves,«now*existing in the western colonial 
idjes,'—after having effectuail}^ overthrown Tory domination, 
fui4 obtained a reformed Hoi;»e of Parliament,—^the people of 
England, the inhabitants of her very metropolis, have had to 
witnesis the infliction of lacerating lash on one of her 
own sons, beyond what the eyes of even her solars could 
behold—to their honor be it spoken—^without their hearts 
sickening* But it is past; and seeing what resulted in the 
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people's House of PatfUaiBentj on Uie heart-rending siihjeoty 
it must produce, and forthwith, too, a happy, a glorious 
change,—-not ijnly in that part of the Law Military which has 
so much too long been a stain on the proud nation, but also 
in other far more important principles of our military insti¬ 
tutions ; for it must lead to the throwing open of the upper 
grades of the army, to those who serve their country well ih 
the more subordinate ranks; and, thereby, to a general im¬ 
provement of our farces, by tha entry into the service, as 
privates, of men o^ superior c^iaracter; and by the supply 
these wiU yield of more elBcient soldier olSicers than the 
commissioned lists of our army now contain. 

That the punishment of flogging has long been distasteful 
to the sabordimte ranks of our ofScers,—that they award it, 
reluctantly, only because the law commands,—and see it 
inflicted with sorrow, we have had too many proofs before 
us fur an instant to doubt: and, so far as such junior ranks 
are concerned, we entirely concur in all the eulogies passed 
of late by different speakers in the Commons' house, on the. 
officers of our services. But to concur in the opinion also 
there put forth by several, that such honorable, such humane 
feelings on the subject, are equally prevalent in the upper 
rankSf in those of command, and ol^ uncontrolled*power, 
would be to belie our every day observation; for, numerous 
are the recurring proofs among our transmarine forces which 
come to our knowledge, that the lash ts oft resorted to by 
such irresponsible commanders—not only not with reluctance, 
but in opposition to the wishes of even those who have sat in 
judgment, and been obliged, as the law now stands, to award 
the shameful punishment:—and further, that it has been 
even urged on Courts martial to decree it contrary to their 
own spontaneous judgments, and natural feelings. 

That we may not be thought, in thus writing, to advance 
what is not the fact, we will, in thia and succeeding numbers, 

' publish a few of the proofs of our assertion, which have 
come under our observation in a recen| cursory review of 
tfie despotic Court martial-doings, in that seat of miiitary 
tyranny—Fort St, George. 
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Geaerkl Orders by His Ezcellei^ey the Cominsiidsr*in-C|i,iffi Hestl Quarterly 

Choultry Plain. 

The folloiring eztrtcts from the confirmed proceedings of sn European general 
coiurt'mmtiel holden at St. Thomas’s Ifount, on the fifith of August, l$3l; bf 
virtue of a warrant from Hii Excellency Lieutenant-General tne Honourable Sir 
Robert William O’Callaghan, K.O.B., Commander-in-Chief, are published to 
the army. 

Daniel Pitzgerald, Gunner, number 97 in the B Troop of Horse Artillery, 
placed in confinement by my order. 

Xthorge.—For conduct to the prejudice of good order and military discipline in 
the following instances 

JPfret Jnstmee.*—In having, at St, Thomas Mount, on the find of August, 18S1, 
been drunk when paraded for drill. 

SSmeod Znttane 0 ,-^ln having, at the same place, on the Sunday, when a prisoner, 
made hia escape by force from the quarter guard of the Horse Artillery. 

JTtird Jnitanet .—^In having, at the same time and place, proceeded with a drawn 
aword, to the drill parade of the Horae Artillery, in search of serjeants Jwjkah Hob¬ 
day and Samuel Burns, of the same corps, declaring that he would have their lives. 

' The above being in breach of the Articles of War. 

St. Thomas’s Mount, (Signed) J. Whintatm, Captain. 

3rd of August, 1831. S.O. in charge. Head Quarters, Horse Artillery. 

By Order, (Sigded) T.H.S. Conway, 

A^utant-General of Army. 

Finding of the Courl.—That the prisoner is'guilty of each instance of the charge. 

&n<eiwe.—The Court having found the prisoner guilty, as above stated, doth 
aentence him, the said Daniel Fitsgerald, to suffer six mouths’ solitary imprison¬ 
ment. 

Remarks by the Commander in Chief. 

The Court will re-consider its sentence, which is insufficient to support disci¬ 
pline in a corps requiring a more immediate exan^plei to check the mutinous and 
disorderly spirit of late evinced therein >—and whidi is further inadequate to the 
offence committed, wherein the prisoner has threatened the lives of two non-com- 
mitfliiMied officera, with a drawn sword. The Court will also take into its consider¬ 
ation, that solitary imprisonment can only be beneficial in eases when a hope 
remains of jjpelaiming prisoner, who, in ^e present instance, has been unable 
to produce any proof, of good charwter to qualify the ati ocious nature of the crime 
he has committm; and that by senteneing.offenders invariably to imprisonment, 
they necessarily entail severe additional duties upon others, and thereby punish 
the well-behaved soldier for the act of the bad. 

Madras, (Si^ed) R. W. 0 ’Cai.laohaw, 

27 th August, 1831. Lieut. 0<!h. and Commander in Chief. 

RevUM &ntCTice.—Same as before. 

Confirmed.—-The aentence awarded, will be carried into execution upon the 
HillFbrt of Vellore, by the officer oomnumding «t thai station; to which the 
prisoner is to be sent, under a suitable escort, for the purpose of undergoing 
punishment. 

Madras, (Signed) R. W. O’Callaohan, 

31st August, 1831. Limit. Gen., and Commander in Chief. 

Kow, let ui ask evei^ riilSer ot this, if there ever was a 
more manifeat case of attempt, on the part of a confirming 
power, to move a Court from ItA unbiassed judgment, and to 
induce it to inflict the hbmd punishment of lacerating a 
fe1bw-creature*8 back ? was the real offence of this 

soldierf—being in a state of drunkenness when for driU, 
and nothing more; for had he been properly secured and 
guarded when in that condition, thei two following instances 
of misconduct on bis part could hot, we imagine, have 
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happened. We are ta» from being apologitta for druaketi- 
ness in any men, more especially in soldlors; aind we w9i 
join with all judges in saying, that it is nof to estcnse cHiihm 
committed when in that state; nevertheless, it is apparent 
here, that there was neglect in guarding this man when 
under his intoxication; and, therefore, the after crimes were 
in some degree mitigated—if it be true, that drunkenness is 
a state of temporary madness. Well; but he was convidted 
of all the instances of charge, and sentenced to a punish¬ 
ment accordingly, viz. to tix montht* soUtary imprwmment 
in a cM scarce the square of his length, under a tropical 
sun, in the hot season. This, most men would have thought 
punishment enough, if not too much, for all his ofiences in 
the state he was: but not so Sir flobert O'Callaghan. He, 
would have the lash—the lash—and nothing but the lath; 
and to obtain the infliction of this, he, as usual, cares not to 
attack the judgment and the feelings of the Court by which 
the man was tried. That .Court, unmoved by his Excel¬ 
lency's exaggerated reasoning, to their high credit, adhered 
to their sentence; when, having legally no further power 
to controul the Court's judgment, his Excellency confirms 
it. But how ? In the most undignified manner j^ossible. 
To shew his spleen *towards the Court—to work his ends 
towards the prisoner, he unjustly (and, we think, illegally 
too) decrees to him an aggravation of punishment; for he 
orders him to be marched a prisoner to a very considerable 
distance up the country, to undergo .bis punishment in a 
Hill Fort, instead of in the ordinary solitary cells of the 
station of his regiment where he was triedand, mark, 
thereby shews his otter disregard of hie own reasoning with 
the Court in favour of the lash: for, Aa by so ordering imposes 
on the public service, and on the i|[eB-bebaved soldiers, thiU 
very heavy extra duty he declaimed qgmiwt as a reason far 
flogging —the furnishing ha escort to march the man that 
distance—and of mounting a guard oter h|m for six months 
on the Hill Fort in question 11 

After this, let us not hear any more bf disinclination in 
the ranks of the army to flogging; and of their only 
resorting to it, when absolutely compelled to confirm the 
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sentence* of. Courts who haw deemed it fit and proper to 
award it. It is far from the only case of such tyraimic 
misconduct on the part of this temporary foreij^n Chief; 
and, in our next, we will adduce another to prove d^is, for 
which we have now not room. In India, where dbere is no 
free press—for it is foDy to call the press there free—these 
enormities are enacted without attracting notice; and thus 
the perpetrators of them are led, by their own evil dispo* 
sltions, or hy the advice of evil counsellors, to progress in 
the wrong coarse, until they reach extremes, such as we 
have, within the past six months, learnt this ChieMias at¬ 
tained to, ill the matter of meddling with Court-Martial 
verdicts. There is a press, however, in England, which is 
always open to the exposure of tyranuy in rulers; and this, 
we are convinced—this commander will, ere long, be made 
to feel. 

We would ask, in conclusion, if aU the Courts-Martial 
held in the Indian armies are regularly sent home to the 
India House to be overlooked f From the system which 
has now for so many years prevailed at Fort St. Gkiorge, we 
slfihild imagine not; as, if they had been, and were here 
m any way remewedy we fancy an effectual check would 
have been, long ere this, put to the evrls we expose. We 
have been drawn into these remarks, with the view of giving 
our strength in aid of the great work of abolishing fiogging; 
and will, as promised, adduce in 6ur next further proof 
that it is not distasteful to eUl those in tbe higher scats, 
t^at they are, therefore, unworthy aa a body to be entrusted 
with any discretionary power on the subject, and that 
the debasing system must be, by law, wholly <md fwr ever 
aboUehed, 


r: bishop heber and bishop wilson. 

. I*airhaps no two men are more cKssimilar in genera! characteristics 
than l^shop Heber and Bishop Wilson, and yet each excellent in his 
own individuality. Bishop Heber was remarkable fur a highly po¬ 
lished and poetical imagiuatioit, sparkling and dazzling with tbe 
corruscatiOBS aiid ra/s reflected fiom the purest classic gems of 
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ancient Rome and Oieeee^ and refracted through die mediiiiinf a 
mind susceptible of all their beauties. PosBemng personal aceddik 
plishments and the powers of varied convenmtion, he was fitted for 
beings as he undoubted!; became, the man of the world’s choice,— 
l^us he was, and yet his piety partook more of the poetry than the 
common place of the Bible. Op the other hand. Bishop WUson, 
formerly entertaining high and scriptural views of the duties of a 
priest, now entertains a proportipnably high standard of the superior 
dignity and heavier responsibility of a bishop of souls; and by this 
standard he endeavours to measure himself and to square his actions. 
He pos^sses a sterling integrity of mind, and a solidity of knowledge 
which are concentmted and brought to bear on his own particular 
duties as a Christian minister—an enlightened and practical piety, 
founded on the conviction, and on a thorough and comprebenaivo 
acquaintance with the word of truth, and with the best theological 
writers of our own country and of France—and an open frankness 
and simplicity of mind which ** thinketh no evil,” and can intend 
none. In a word, one who by devotedness to the ministry, and his 
own exclusive sphere of action, knows less of the worlds but more oiT 
Chriatianitif^ than most men. Perhaps, however, it would be better 
fur the possessor if both kinds of knowledge met in the same man. 

As one of those strange coincidences which occasionally strike'tfiir 
view, and which do not admit of being reasoned upon, we may 
mention a circumstance which will illustrate what we have ^ust been 
attempting to point out, being the peculiar and disringuishing mental 
conformation of Bishop Heber and Bishop Wilson. To most of our 
readers it is well known ^at the former prelate obtained a price for 
his Poetical Essay, since published under the title of “ Palestine,” 
from the University of Oxford; but, perhajtej it may not be equally 
generally known that Mr. Heber only vacated the pulpit from which 
he delivered his poetical essay, to give place to Mri Wilson, who 
ascended it to dehver his prote essay, entitled ** Common Sense,” « 
which also obtained for its author a prize from the same University. 
Now, that we are enabled by efflu.Yion^of time to cast our eye 
upon this collegiate exhibition, and upon the enrrent of events which 
subsequently took place, ire -nmy dectere itgMi antitype, a shadow, 
of what soon followe4 in another arena and in another dune. Never 
could the’^youthful breasts that then beaii^^th the common feelings of 
hope and fear, entertain the imaginativef'thought that Bishup Heberts 
death would open the way for the promotion of Bishop Wilson to the 
Bishoprick of CWcutta.—Orieniai Obaer^ir. ' ^ 
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NATIVE JUSTICES OF THE PEACE. 

One of the most gratifying features in the present admi¬ 
nistration of India is, that its Governors, such at least as have 
any pretensions to independence of mind and character, do 
not idlow their better judgihents to be so obscured as to 
afford strength or stability to the abominable system, under 
which the Court of Directors had so long contrived to keep 
the natives in a state of degradation; by depriving them of 
every means to prove their usefulness, and of closing against 
them every avenue to advancement and distinction. To Mr. 
Grant, is certainly due the credit of having given tl^ death 
blow to a system, which none but the narrow-minded and pre¬ 
judiced could approve of.—-The India Jury Act, passed under 
his auspices, has settled this point; but it would, have con¬ 
tinued to this day a dead letter, if those empowered to carry 
its enactments into execution had, in blind obedience to the 
recorded opinions and wishes of the East India Company, 
neglected or delayed a duty which a sense of right, a feeling 
of justice, a wish to amend and strengthen the administrative 
detiartments of Government, imperatively imposed upon them. 
The introductiou of the Act into India was, however, followed 
by the immediate admission of natives to sit on Grand Juries; 
and, by the last accounts from Bombay we rejoice to find,that 
Lord Clare, with a soundness of judgment and liberality of 
feeling that do him great honour, has directed a number of 
influential native gentlemen, whose names are subjoined, to 
be sworn into the Commission of Uie Peace. Lord Bdbtincdc, 
who has always evinced a kindly feeling towards the natives, 
has thus been robbed of the honour of i>eing foremost in this 
* good work; but we hope he will not, nor Sir Frederick Adam, 
long in the adoption, at their respective Presidencies, of a 
nj^aaore so fraught with the most beheficial results; and if 
' 901010 , East Indian gentlemen be included, it would add to its 
effietoney#-and serv^to remove those invidious distinctions 
which have hitherto proved the bane and destruction of all 
cbrdidi and harmonious feeling in every grade of society in 
India. 

The following are the names of those who have been 
selected, but for the last the name of another native ha 
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been eubstUuted:—^^ugfonatbjee Soid;emit» Dhackjw 
Dadtyee, Mahomed Ibrahim Muckba, Mahomed AUee Bogart 
Jamaetjee Jeejeebhoy, Bomanjee Hormaijee, Pramjee 
Cowaajee, Cursetjee Cowaajee, Cursetjee Ardaseer Dady, 
Nowrojee Jamaetjee, Curaetjee Ruston\|ee, Hormasjeej 
Bhiccajee Chinoy, and Sir Roger de Faria. 


THE MONOPOLY OF IRON IN SOUTH INDIA. 

Tit(e|^Regulation the first, of the yedr 1881, passed by the Right 
Honou^le the Governor in Council, at Fort St. George, on the 31st 
of January, for granting to Josiah Marshall Heath, Esquire, the ex¬ 
clusive privilege of erecting and using iron works on the European 
plan, within the presidency of Fort St. George, until the end of the 
term for which the possession and government of the British territories 
in India are granted to the East India Company, by the statute of 
53 Geo. 3., cap. 155. 

Preamble. —^Whereas, there exist within the territories under the 
Preridency of Fort St. George, districts containing rich iron ores, 
which have been hitherto altogether, or for the most part, neglected 
for want of adequate means of raising and working die same: eywi 
whereas the advantage to the community, both in India and in 
England, to be derived^from the introduction and establishmftit with¬ 
in the said Presidency, of iron works upon the Ewopean plan and 
principles, in rendering the said ores available, and thereby lessening 
the price of iron and steel, and the manufactures therefrom, has, 
upon due consideration, become apparent: and whereas, J^osiah 
Manhall Heath, Esquire, of the civil service pfthe Honoursdile East 
India Company, has employed many years and a considerable part 
of his fortune, in an undertaking to introduce and establish such iron 
works within the said presidem^; but in order to carry such under¬ 
taking into effect, so that the public may derive the fullest advan¬ 
tage therefrom, further and considerable sums must necessarily be 
expended in the erection of buildings, m^s and furnaces, and in the 
supply of machinery: to the end, thereforej^ (hat die said Josiah 
Man^l Heath may be enabled and encouraged to inrosecute his 
aforessud undertaking, and that a &ir ai^ reasonable remuneration 
may be secured to him for his risk, labour, and fortune expended 
therein, the Right Honourable the Governor in Council has been 
pleased to grant to die said Josiah Marshall Heath certain exclusive 
privileges, and to enact this Regulation, to have effect from and after 
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the dftte of. its pfomulgation^'t^Seetion II, 1« Exclusive 

privilege of efteblishing iron wo.rics on the Eurq>eeii plan, granted 
to Mr. Heath till the end of the Company’s Charter.—2. Not to 
prevent the use of iron works previously known and established in 
India. 

Section III., Clause 1. Privilege to be forfeited if trans¬ 
ferred to ifiore than ten persons, or if abandoned for a year to¬ 
gether.— 2. This regulation not to supersede any powers of Govern¬ 
ment respecting British subjects residing in India without a licence. 

Section IV., Clawse I. Penalties for invasion of the exclusive 
privit^e granted, not to exceed the sum of ten thousand runpes for 
every ton of iron or sted worked or manufiictured thereby, tlobe sued 
for by the principal law officer of the Government, besides being an¬ 
swerable to Mr. Heath for such damages or losses as may be occasioned 
thereby.—2. It shall be sufficient prim^ /acie evidence of an invasion of 
the exclusive privilege granted, to establish that any resemblance to 
any iron works or machinery erected or used by Mr. Heath has been 
erected, set up, used, worked, or in any manner effected, and there¬ 
upon the burthen of proof shall be cast upon the defendant, to shew 
that such resemblance or imitation did correspcuid in nature and 
quality with any iron works or machinery for the manufacture of 
hygi or steel used within the Presidency before the date of this 
Regulation. 

Section V., Clause 1.—Any further specification of the nature of 
the privilege granted to Mr. Heath, may be made under the 
Company’s seal, within three years.—2. Such specification to bo 
deposited at the chief secretary’s office, and copies to be given out to 
Mr. I^th. 

Mr. Heath was appointed to the Company’s service in Ihe ymt 
1805 1 —nearly ever since he has been employed in the Company’s 
oommereial residency at Salem*; but, not finding his name in the 
East India directory of the present ^mr, we suppose he has, died 
since the monopoly of iron in the south of India was granted to him; 
however, whether he is alive or dead, the atrocious usurpation of 
power by which such a mon^Mdy was created, and such an infamous 
li# fdaeed in the statute book of Madras, and imposed on twelve 
lldiiions of Brituh subjects, ought to become the subject of enquiry 
in ParliaineDt. It was the espe«^ doty of the Crown to have 
disallowed the proposed law; but the exercise of that prdlro^tive of 
royalty woidd have been attended with trouble to the quiet loving 
minister. ' The atrocity of this monopoly cannot be fully felt in 
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England, though histury of EngUiid,many paraHels lia 
U, such as the roonppolieaof ^Itfietrc, by the Stuarts, by vbrtufticrir 
whidb the monopolists could lay. every person under contribution, 
as an exemption from their vexatious {Kiwers. 


THE NEW DIVISION OF THE LABOURS OF THE EASl' 

INDIA DIRECTORS. 

By the organ of the India House, the second edition of the 
Register for 1834, corrected to the 6Ui of May,^at tlte Secretary’s 
office, by permission of the Company, we oNerve a new arrange¬ 
ment oNhe committees of the Court of Directors, under the follow¬ 


ing heads;— 

Finance and Home.. . 8 directors 

Political and Military ...... 7 ditto- 


Revenue, Judicial, and Legislative . . 7 ditto. 

The chairs being on all committees. The first committee is composed 
of Messrs. Astell, Lindsay, Campbell, Loch, James Alexander^, ' 
Masterman, Fergusson, and Ellice; the second of Messrs. Marjoll^f' 
banks, Thornhill, Ravenshaw, Edmonstono, H. Alexander, Forbes^ 
and Jenkins; the third of Messrs. Morris, Raikes, Mills, Young, 
Shank, Cotton, and Bayley. Each of these committees has a cle^Jf^ 
who belongs to the secretary’s office. Mr. William Carter, 
the deputy secretary, who was clerk to the old comeuttee of 
correspondence, is cleflc to the new finance committee. Mr. J. 

D. Dickinson, a senior clerk, is appointed ulerk to the political 
committee; and Mr. £. Thornton, a clerk, is clerk to the legislative, 
judicial, and revenue comrAittee of British India \ It augurs Ul that 
the legislation of India is the last subject in, the titlea of these com¬ 
mittees, instead of being tiie very first. 


Loan OREY AND HIS COLLSAUVRS. 

To the Editor of Alexander's East India Maganne. 

Sir,—^N otwithstanding the opinions which you have expressed of 
the late Premier and his (^llcagues,^* in your number for tiiis 
month, I must (dill remain of opmion, that, Earl Grey’s name will 
deserve to go down to posterity as the of India, as much as 

that of his early friend Mr. Fox, of whom.Mr^ Burke spoke thus,' 
on the debate on the India Bill of 17SS. ' 

" There is not a tongue, a nation, or reljgtofi in India, which will 
not bless tin presiding care and manly beneficeitce of this house, and 
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of him who proposes to you thW great work. Your names will never 
be separated before the throne of the Divine Goodness, in whatever 
language, or with whatever rites pardon is asked for sin, and reward 
for those who imitate the Godhead, in hb universal bounty to his 
creatures.” 

I am well aware that I most be considered as differing widely from 
you, on this point; but I have too good an opinion of your candour, 
not to hope that you will do justice to the following sentiments of 
the Marqub of Lansdowne, as recorded in the report pubibhed in 
the Mirror of Parliament, of the debate in the House of Lords, 
August 5, 1833. 

The vesting good and proper authority in the local prC^encies, 
and that alone, can allow us to look to that remission of taxes, which 
I confidently trust, will render that great continent, which is placed 
under our sway, a scene of improving happiness, commerce, and 
perhaps—«for 1 will not shrink from that consequence hereafter— 
perhaps of independence.— Mirror, p. 3534. 

Trusting, Sir, that the Editor of the E(ut India Magazine has also 
laincerely at heart the happiness of India— I have the honor to be, Sir, 

Your obedient humble Servant, 

Wth July, 1834. A Subscriber! 


A CALM AT SEA.—MID-DAY. 

Higl^o’er head, 

Dazzling the sight, hangs, quivering like a lark. 
The silver Tr6pic-bird at length it flits 
Far in cerulean depths and disappears. 

Save for a moment, when with fitful gleam 
It waves its wings in light. The pale thin moon, 
Her crescent floating on the azure air. 

Shows like a white bark sleeping on the main 
When not a ripple stirs. Yon bright clouds fonn, 
(Ridged as the ocean-sands, with spots of blue, 
like water left by the receding tide,) 

A fair celestial shore 1—^How beautiful! 

The spirit of eternal peace hath thrown 
A spell upon the scene! The wide blue floor 
Of the Atlantic world—a crystal plain— 

Now looks as never more the tempest^s tread 
Would break its shining sur&ce; and the ship 
Seems destined ne’er again to brave the gale, 
Anchcwed for ever on therilent deep! 


D« L. R. 
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Calnttta. 

SUPREME COURT. 

Marrh 14th. 1834. 

Hf/ore Mr. Jvtti^ Frankt and Mr. 
•Jiutiee Grant.—W. Richards v. Bank of 
Bengal.—This case caiue on for hearing, 
and was argued at great length on the 
27th of February last; but the Court 
UJcing time to consider, only delivered 
judgment this day. The facts are as fol¬ 
low :—^At the date of the insolvency of 
the late firm of Messrs, Palmer and Co., 
which took place in January 1829, they 
app4araiLjn the books of the Bank of 
^ngal, t^be the registered proprietors 
of two shares in the capital stock of that 
Bank, upon one of which they had regu¬ 
larly received the dividends from the 
month of September 1821, and ujmn the 
rdhei share from t)ie month of' January 
1822, the respective dates of purchase, 
up to the time of their insolvency. The 
certifi<'atpa of these two shares core the 
name of the firm us proprietors thereof. 
It apiicarod also that Messrs. Palmer and 
(’o., were, at the dale of their insolvency, 
indebted to the Bank of Bengal, upon 
the discount of notes and acceptances of 
the firm, in the sum of Sicca Ruj>ees 
9,82,023,12. After the failure of Messrs. 
Palmer and Co., the complainant, Major 
Richards, applied to Mr. Udny, the Secre¬ 
te ry and Trc.isureT of the Bank, and 
requested him to registe# his (Mr. 
Richards’) name as the proprietor ot the 
two shares, stating at the same time, that 
he was the proprietor thereof, and that 
the same had been purchased Messrs, 
Palmer and Co., as bis agents merely, 
and with his money, and t^ttheir names 
appeared in the rertifleates for rtmveni- 
enre in drawing the dividends, which it 
was also stated, they did on his account, 
as he was absent from Calcutta, and that 
the same were regiilarlv paid to him by 
the late firm. Major Richs^s, at the same 
time, presented the two certificates of the 
shares indorsed to him by ^ late finn, 
by the assignees, and by tjjWindividual 
members of the late firm sfrosequent to 
the failure.>-Mr. Udny, the offieei^ ap¬ 
pointed by the Directora under the Ojhar 
ter, to register the transfer of shares, 
refused to register the twe shares in 
question; alleging, as a reason, that the 
Bank of Bengal knew nothing of Major 
Richards having any right to them, and 
that Messrs. Pitoer a;^ Co., alone ap¬ 
peared in their books as propristors, and 
that as a ‘SOnsiderable enm of money, 
about 100,000<Sa. Ha. was then still due 


firom Messrs. Fslmer and Oo., tc the 
Bank, it bad a right, under tbf Slat* 
clause of the chsrtor, to approprisite the 
dividends of the tfaaiea in liquidation of 
that debt, and therefore, that the Bank 
was authorised to refuse the transfer. 
The object of the present suit was to 
compel the Bank to enter tho com¬ 
plainant’s name in their books as the 
proprietor of the two sharps, and to make „ 
the Bank account with Miqor Ricfaarda ‘ 
for the dividends that had accrued since 
the failure. Mr. Justice Pranks pro¬ 
nounced the judgment of the Court, 
which was, that Major Richards was en¬ 
titled to the two shares in question, sub¬ 
ject to the claim of the Bank of ]^ngal 
against them for money lent to the late firm 
of palmer and Co., from the date of the ad¬ 
mission of Mr. George Prinsep into that 
firm. Andtlint it should be referred to th^ 
Master of the Court to take an account of 
what remains due, and owing from thn 
late firm of Palmer and Co., on aooouiRMi' ° 
money lent flrom the date of Mr. Q. 
sep beqpming a partner up to the dqfo m f)? 
the insolvency of the firm. Mr. Jusfin^/ 
Grant differed in opinion, thinkwg tlms 
the complainant, was entitled to iJI the 
relief he prayed; hut our limits will no t 
pc'rmit us to give even an outline dTltis 
eloquent and able judgment. Mr. J ustice 
Franks, being the senior Ju^ge, hia opi¬ 
nion binds, and ia considered the judg¬ 
ment of the Court. 

Monday, Marrh 17. 

Before Mr. JutHce Grant .—Mr. Clark 
drew his Lordship’s attention |o the cir¬ 
cumstance of the Bishop of Ava being in 
Court, dealrous to swear to an affi¬ 
davit, but he objected to swear in the 
usual form on the Testament, se be eon- ' 
sidered ikderogatory to his dignity; and 
stated that the form for Prelates of hU 
rank giving their testimony, wastheidac- 
ing m tile right hand on the breast and 
kiftsing a emcifix. The learned Counsel 
apprehended that there would be no oh- 
jectfoin to tiio Bishop being sworn in this 
fffiim, aa it tra* enacted by the new Indian 
Crindnal Act, that all persons now re- 
quiired to takean oath on the Holy Evan- 
gMiato,foc KUtf purpose whatsoever, may, 
instefsl there^,b« sworn according to the 
forma wf their‘respective religions. The 
Court feaented to the learned Counael'a 
application, and the Bishop was intro¬ 
duced tiid 8]rotn in the form abovemen- 
tioned. 


Ea$t India and Ceil. Mag. VoL. viii., No. 46, Sept. 
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March 23.—In tht nuMer of Cdbcm and 
Cu.—Mr.Turtoannde application that tho 
intolvonta be peraonally discharged from 
fiarther liability to their debts. 'Hie court 
onUrod the case to stand over till the dth 
of April, and in the meantime refemd 
to the Examiner, to enquire and report 
whether the several debts set forth in the 
two schedules have been established to 
the satisfaction of the assignee; and whe> 
ther the list of consents in the papers 
marlced A, B, C, and D, contains more 
than one half in number and value of 
each debt; and wbethci the several 
powen of attorney under which any of 
•deh consents may have been granted have 
been duly executed, and contain suffi¬ 
cient power to warrant such consent; with 
Uberty to file further consents, and for the 
Examiner to report on the 5th of April. 
The consideration of the prayer of the pe¬ 
tition to stand over until the 3d of Mas 
In lAe matter of Fergucson and Co —A 
l^tatement of the transactions of the as¬ 
signee of the late firm of Fergusson and 
Company from the 2fjth of November to 
tbe 88th of February last was filed. 
Amount realized by the assignee, Sa. Hs. 
36,83,204 8 1, disbursements, Sa Rs. 
S5,G3,386 11 4, balance in hand, 

19,817 12 9, in possession of the as¬ 
signee in Company’s promissory notesbe- 
"^boging to the est ite, Sa Rs. 4,900. 
StatemetU oj the Trantaetiont of the At- 
tignee^if the late Firm of Fergitston 
aM Company —From Nov 26,1833, to 
38ai'eb..l834. —— 

Payments. 

Indigo advances. . . 10,27,048 9 9 
A^^auces op account of 
Mher goods . . . 3,23i628 6 7 

iBundryeodvances . 00,160 3 11 

Amount advanced ac- 
eount law costs . . 10,761 2 0 

Amountproceedsof goods 
paid to parties in¬ 
debted to the Estate 37,126 6 10 

Paidamountborrowedon 


Security of lndigo,&c. 11,48,260 1j|||8 
Aasnunt paid in satisla<- 
. , <tion of Mortgages on 

Property . . . 7,61,084*10 2 

IbMblishment, Ac. for 

D^ewnber and Ian. . 9,949 12 7 

AirreMrsof Establishment 
fircvious to 80th Nov 2,681 6 6 

Repairs and other charges 
on Prtiperiy belonging 
or mortgil^ to Fer- 
gusson and Co. . > 2,787 3 7 

Amount paid being ba¬ 
lance dueaecount pur- * 


chase of Indigo 
toriee ... 



Premium paid on Life 
Insursneet . . . 28,321 8 0 


Postage for Oct., Nov. 

1 



and Dec. . . . 

2.633 

14 

0 

Chaiges on Goods . 

3,589 

4 

9 


36,63,386 

11 

4 

Balance in the hands of 



the Assignees 

19,817 

12 

9 

Sicca Rupees 

36.83,204 

8 

1 


Receipts. 

Outstanding debts re- 
covered . . 1,66?8uS 1 5 

Sale of Indigo . 80,80,347 4 8 

Sale of other goods 87,087 14 4 

Sale of goods account pai - 
ties notindebti'd to the 
Estate .... 39.267 2 1 

Sale of Share in bark 
Falcon , , 5,000 0 0 

Sale of Union Bank 

Shares. 1,17.600 0 0 

Amount received on ac¬ 
count sale of Indigo 
Factories . . . 1,20,539 10 10 

Hobse and Godown Rent 
rareived , 6,146 10 0 

Received account parties 
not indebted to the 

Estate. 1,024 12 6 

Commission received 48,815 2 1 
Interest received . . 5,0b9 3 6 

Chsrges hn Goods dis¬ 
bursed by the late firm 
refunded . . . 18,741 10 8 

• Sicca Rupees 36,83,204 8 1 

In possession of the Assignees a Com¬ 
pany’s promi aory note, belonging to the 
esta^ for Sa Rs. 4,900. 

. E. MACNAGHTEN. 

SUMMARY. 

Meeting of Roman Catholic Inhabitants of 
Chfetttta.—In pursuance of a decretal order 
made by the Supreme Court on the 23d of 
January last, a meeting of the Roman 
Catholic inhabitants ol Calcutta was held 
on Sunday morning at the principal 
Roman Catholic Church} and in con¬ 
formity with the direction of the said 
Court, the Right Rev. Don Frederick 
Coo, &shop of Ava, took the choir. As 
the Right Rev. Father is unsieqiiaiDted 
with tbe English tongue, he was obliged 
to cetntnanicate with &e meeting through 
Mr. Roger Dus, who opened the proce^** 
lags by stating that he hod been Te<|nested 
by his ExceUeney to requeoi them to 
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arrange themselve*, at he irithed to ad- 
drew them previous to entenng on the 
Imsmest fur k liiuh they had aMembled. 
The people ha\ing arranged tfaemtelvet 
as directed. Mi Diet told them tihat he 
was verj toirj th^t his site would pie- 
sent them from seeing him, and the bid 
ttati of his heiUh liom hearing him if 
he remained on the floor, and he wonld 
theretoro take the hberty of getting on a 
rhiir He then suited the artion to the 
svni d, and having thus rtndi red himself 
visible, asked, in the name of the ehaii- 
man, whether the nnlitdr) gintlemenho 
saw assembled had attended tor the pur- 
voting This question was 
answeJe^hy ones of yes' yes* from 
about a couple of hundred of his Mh- 
lestv’s boys fromtbo 49th, on which Mr 
Dus commenced reachng a document, 
'nheii a res trend gentleman with a lung 
boird, uhoni ut understood to be the 
Bishop’s St cretdiv, beckoned him doan 
without ceremoni, and luiin^ perched 
himscU in bis room, read the doiumcnt 
himself, but m such a sti’mgt dialect 
that we were much purrled in taking 
down what he said 1 o the best of our 
belief It was to the following effect 
“ PROTfcM ' A rumour having iMten 
spread of rei tain ]H.rsons having stated 
that the Roman Cithohc s ddters in Fort 
William were to appciu at the meeting 
this day for the election ot wardens an I 
that the said soldiers might be considered 
as included among the resident inhabi¬ 
tants or parishioners of CaAutta,—to 
prevent mtseonreption, it is hereby no- 
tific d, that such soldiers can have no 
claim to lote at such meeting—first, as 
not being peimanent residents et ( al- 
ontta,—second, as contributing nothing 
towards the funds of the church,—third, 
as having no claims upon the chai liable 
funds of the church,—fouith as knowing 
nothing of the eharacters or means oi 
the candidates for the wardcnships,—and 
filth, as being provided lui by Goveni- 
nient. whicJi contributes nothing towards 
the support of tlie said church. Such 
soldiers, therefore, as mat be present ue 
requested to consider tbemsdves in the 
light of spectators, and it is to be hoped 
that their commanding officer will pne<- 
vent them flrom taking any put in the 
proceedings of the meeting." As soon 
as the above document, which bore the 
signature of the Bishup, waa read, Mr 
Diaa said that he bad been requested by 
the Bishop to say that if the military would 
retire, he would unmedi itely pioceed tu 
the eleetum J{e lud consented to pre- 
«de at Bie meeting for the purpose of 
conetliation, and, iC hit recommendation 


were adopted, they would And by a plan 
he had in contemplatic u, tliat he had fQ- 
deavoured to m«Ae all parties 
with the ptoceeiUngB of the day, bbt If 
It wore not, he must be under the laaien-* 
table ueoesbity of suspending the pro¬ 
ceedings of the meeting The sohliers 
evinced no dispesUion to retire, and, 
among many other desultory remaika, 
Mr Oelmai, seoior, observed that be 
could not perceive whi tho soldiers bad 
not just as good a right to vote as butlers, 
cooks, soacumiies, and other ragamuflins, 
whom be saw there in abundance The 
Bishop and his clergy then faced to the 
right about, and laarcbechoff, on whlifli 
Mr J binaet proposed Mi John Laoker- 
■teeii as ihiirman Ibis proposal was 
received with loud cries of "no, nol * by 
one paity, and with equallv loud cries of 
“yes.* yes'" by the other and alter 
much coiihi^ioii and agre at deal of noise. 
It was dec I red that tin “aves” had it, 
and that Mi I acLt i stecn, w as duly elected 
c'lanman Mr Lackeisteen on taking'* 
the c h ur, said, that ho tiustcd in so luM 
a inrotitighc should make himself heard;: 
and that as Christians and Catholics t^y 
would consider the solemnity ot the place, 
and endeavour to promote peice and tran¬ 
quility If they had no respect for the 
poi son of their chairman, or for the ob¬ 
ject A the meeting, he enti eatod them fif* 
sill w some respect to the socredaesa of 
the place, and the solemnity o^the occa- 
si m His object in consenting to take 
the chaii was to promote unanimity and 
harmony, and a# he hud taken no jmrt m 
tho late unhappy discussions, he trusted 
he should be considered impartiolt 
object of the meeting was to elect war¬ 
dens for the usual period, ao(!eit had 
been convened under the sanotion of the 
Supreme Court of Calcutta. If tiiey hod 
no Qb}c I tion, he would read the order of 
the cmrt The ehairmaa then read a 
notice, the material parts of which are at 
foUow. “In pursttance of a decrettd 
oroOr mode by tho Supreme Court dc., 
on the equity side thereof, on tlie 2^ 
(hy cif Januaiy last, in certain oaatee, 
w horma Mark Laekersteen, Francis Fer- 
no, James Robertson, and John Vasden- 
> erg, are the complainants, and James 
Roston, Andrew Heberlet, Withsm De 
Monte Bwoes and Charles Cornelius, ere 
the defendant •> by original bill, and the 
said Mark Ladkersteon, &c ire com- 
pUinants, and Elliott Macnaghten, Esq 
assignewof the estate of Andrew Hobc^ 
let, an insolvent, is defendant hy sup¬ 
plemental bilk It was amongst qt)^ 
things decreed, that by, and with the tilMav 
sent of the plaintiffs and defendants the 
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Roman Catholic inhabitants of Calcutta 
shall b« at libertf to proceed to an elee> 
tioQ of church-vardena for the usual 
jiMr^pd i and by and with such consents as 
aforesaid, declare that prori8ionally,'and 
without prejudice to the decision of the 
right of election by the final decree, to be 
made in the said causes, all ^nmn 
Catholic inhabitants of Calcutta who shall 
not at the time of the said election, or a 
twelve-month previous, have received 
charitable relief fi'otn the said church 
funds, shall have the power of voting at 
sutdi election; and that in like manner, 
,, prprisionaUy, and without prejudice to 
deeision of the right of qualification 
for wardens of the said church, by final 
decree the church-wardens to be elected 
at auch meeting, shall be resident Roman 
Catholic house-holders of Calcutta, who 
shall have been such, for at least six 
months previous'to the day of election. 

' And it was further decreed, with like 
consent, that the several parties, plaintiffs, 
and defendants, shall be at liberty to con¬ 
vene a meeting to make such election ; 
and that the Bishop of Ava shall (if he 
shall consent thereto) be at liberty to 
preside thereat, without prejudice to the 
right of Antonio de Santa Maria, being 
or claiming to be vicar of the said church, 
to preside at any future meeting. Those 
“"Rbman Catholic inhabitants of Calcutta, 
who are qualified to vote at such election 
under thoaforesaid decree, are requested 
to 'meet aOhe vestry room of the church, 
at ten o’clock in the forenoon of Sunday 
tlw Ifith of March instant, to proceed to 
an election of church-wardens for two 
' ..yem from that date.” Tliis requisition 
,Ignore the signatures of Messrs Collier and 
aisd Mr. Andrew Wight, the solici¬ 
tors for the plaintiffs and defendants in 
. suit, and at its foot was appended this 
aoto, signed by the vicar,—“ In obedi¬ 
ence to the decree of the Supreme Court, 
1 consent to the provisions therein speci¬ 
fied” The chairman then proceeded ty 
, galy^ that they would perceive by tl^ 
^ .'tii^e^tnent, that every Catholic was en- 
to vote; and that, consequently, 
bad been said would not affect the 
; irights of any individual then in the 
] chui^^ They would proceed to ballot 
^fat in the usual way; and faa 

" would recommend every one present to 
Totojar none but thoso who they ooti- 
sidei^ t^ould justify their good opi¬ 
nions, and vrtio 'had the interests of 
the Catholic commnnity really at heart. 
Mr, J. SinaM then proposed the fol¬ 
lowing five gentlemen as scrutineers: 
naniely, Messrs. Byrne, Ryan, Dissent, 
Leil,’ and F. W. Jones. The meeting 


then proceeded to ballot for wardens, 
and at the close of the scrutiny, the state 
of the poll was as follows >— 


For Mr. J. Michie . . 

„ „ M. Crowe . . . 

„ C. R. Laokersteen 
„ „ P. S.De Rosario . 
„ „ Peter Dissent . 
„ „ Thomas Gregorio 
„ „ James Robertson 
„ „ John Vandenberg 
„ „ J. Rostan . . . 

„ „ J. Sinaes . . . 
„ „ J. Lackersteen . 
„ „ J.Figredo. . . 

„ „ G. Gill, Sen. . . 
„ „ M. Lackersteen . 

„ F. Ferrao . . . 
„ „ L. Dc Souza . . 
„ „ A. Snider . . . 
„ „ S. Jones . . . 
„ „ L. Baptist . . . 

„ „ H. Alcantara . . 

.. .. J. X. De Rozario 


votes 
. 368 
. 369 
. 367 
. 367 
. 34 

. 82 
. SI 
. 31 

7 

6 

5 



3 

2 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 


The chairman then declared Messrs. 
J. Michie, M.tJrowe, C. R. Lackersteen, 
and P. S. De Rozario duly elected ward¬ 
ens of the church. It was then propf)eod 
by Mr. J. Leal, seconded by Mr. S. Jones, 
jun., and carried,—** That the meeting for 
the election of wardens has an unques¬ 
tionable riglit to elect its own chairman ; 
and that tlie former practice of the vicar 
presiding at such meetings be rescinded, 
the vicar having presided, not from any 
right, but from mere courtesy alone, as 
the proceedings of the church will show.” 
Mr. J. Sinaes said, that the plaudits that 
had followed the close of tlie election, 
sniiicicntly evinced the satisfaction; of the 
meeting: and be felt convinced, that four 
men better •'-.lalified for the wardenship 
coul^not !>e found. He was sure he 
only expressed the general feeling of the 
meeting, when he hailed their nomina- 
nation with peculiar satisfaction; and 
under that impression, be had much 
pleasure in proposing '* that the wardens 
now appointed, be directed to adopt im¬ 
mediate measures for establishing an 
ofiEicient charity school; and to endeavour, 
by all the means in their power, to bring 
the present lamentable disputes to a 
close.” The chairman expressed his 
willingness to put the resolution, if the 
mover'wished it; but suggested that the 
meeting had been called for the speeifis 
purpose of electing wardens, and that no 
other matter could properly be brought 
before it. It being the general opinion 
that the chairman had taken a right view 
of the matter, Mr, Sinaes consented to 
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witbdniw his motion. Mr. Sinaes then 
proposed the usual rote of thanks to the 
chairman, for his able, spirited, and im< 
partial conduct in the chair, which was 
carried unanimously. The chairman.— 
Having performed the task imposed upon 
me, 1 beg to express my satisfaction for 
the able manner in which I hare been 
supported, and I now announce that this 
meeting is dissolved. We were informed 
that the number of soldiers who voted 
was about two hundred and ten; and 
that, even without their votes, the war¬ 
dens who were elected would have had a 
about a hundred and twenty- 
fireinmir favour. The soldiers behaved 
themselves in the most 6rderly and 
quiet manner. 

The Fourth Annual Report of the Cal¬ 
cutta Catholic Society, just published, 
states that this institution supports two 
schools for boys and girls respectively, in 
which about ISO children are taught. 
The total receiirts of the boys’ school, 
during the past year, amount to Sa. Rs. 
1,988, and the disbursements to Sa. Rs. 
1,502; and the receipts of the girls’ 
school to Sa. Rs. 514, and its disburse¬ 
ments to Sa. Rs. 419. Daily instructions 
to 150 children at so small a cost are 
cheaply purchased; and the managers 
deserve great credit for the amount of 
good they are effecting with means so 
limited; while, at the same time, it cannot 
but be regretted that they tiave not more 
ample resources at their comiffand. From 
a correspondence included in the Report, 
it appears that an application was made 
to Government for a monthly grant of two 
hundred rupees, which was rcfa|ed. 

Dispute bettoeen Dr. Scott and Mr. H. 
T. Printep .— to the editor oe the 
COURIER. Dec. 26, 1833.—Sir; —In 
consequence of a partial and inaoOurate 
statement that has appeared in the Austral 
Asiatic Rmiew of Tuesday laat, relative 
to a dispute between Dr. Scott and Mr. 
Prinsep, I request you will insert the 
following correspondence, the correctness 
of which may be seen by reference to the 
letters in my possession. I am, Sir, 
yours, &c.—John Carr. 

No. 1. Sunday, 15tb Dec. 1833. 

My dear Dr. Scott;—! can obtain no 
tatisfaetary information in respect to the 
rules and customs of diis place, toucluDg 
medical attendance. Thus much, how¬ 
ever, is clear, that I should leave as bad 
a reputation behind me as I brought con- 
etitution with me, were I to leanre the 
colony withi^t remembering that I have 
«a account 4o settle with you in some 
way. The enebsed 1 sena as a salvo 


to my conscience in this matter, llelieye 
me, yours very truly,—H. T. PrinsM. 

No. k Hobart Town, Dec. 16. 

My dear Sir;—^In acknowledging your 
note enclosing a bank bill for 201., OQ 
account of my medical attend.tnce on you 
during your stay in Van Diemen's Land, 

I am sorry to feel that the profession hero 
is so underrated by you, and to say that 
double the sum would have been a mode- 
rato charge to what I am in the habit 
of receiving for a similar attendance— 
however, much merit in restoring you 
to your present state of health I claim 
not, but for the interest I felt, and the 
exertion I used, I was nevertholess meri¬ 
torious ; and for which I certainly ex¬ 
pected to be more adequately remupe- 
rated. Moreover, should you entertain 
a different opinion, it will not prevent 
me wishing you a pleasant voyage to 
India, and a cootimunce of good health, t 
I am, my dear Sir, yours sincerely,—y|;' 
J. Scott. . - i 

H. T. Prinsep, Esq. , ^ 

From the conclu.sion of the above Wttf8r, 
Mr. Prinsep considered the hffair at on. , 
end, and consequently did not send any 
reply. Although the review states tliat 
an insulting one was returned, which left 
only one course open. 

No. 3. 18th Dec. 183 V 

Sir;—Amongst your multiplicity of 
arrangements in leaving the shore, I sup¬ 
pose my letter two days ago, Ms escaped 
your notice. I therefore beg to inclose 
my account, to which I request an answer 
by the bearer. I am Sir, your meet 
obedient servant,—J, Scott. 

H. T. Prinsep, I^q. 

H. T, Prinsep, Esq. Debjgr to J,'- 
Scott, Surgeon, &c. 

To medical attendance and me¬ 
dicine, including numerous 
visits and several consulta- 
tioni, during your stay in the 
colony.£.50 0 • 


By Credit. 20 0 0 


BrPhlance . . . , . . 30 6 0 

Dec. 18, 1833. 

No. 4. . ISth Dec. 1833, 

Sir>—I am sorrjr to part with you on 
such terms, hut tn respect to the de¬ 
mand mode in your letter, find it neces¬ 
sary to eay, that I resist it, and shall p- 
struct, Messrs. Cartwright and Allport to 
meet gny action you may bring, and to 
accept of- no compromise. I aolcnow- 
ledge that I geoeived frequent visits, but 
doi^t if they <mu fairly be charged «e 
professional, seeing that at most of th«n 
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no |irofeasioii»l iu^iry passed—notliing 
iudoed beyond the simple question how 
are you ? J aeknowLodge also, that from 
the first, I have not been satisfied with 
the means taken by you to ascertain the 
real nature of my complaint, and have not 
thought you knew any thing about it, or 
its proper treatment. My fee was the 
fee of dissatisfaction>-'I fully admit it; 
and think you have reason enough to know 
that 1 was not satisfied with ynur pro¬ 
fessional treatment of me; [ had hoped, 
however, to be saved the necessity of 
- saying so. I am. Sir, yours very oliedi- 
eotly.—H. T. Prinsep. 

P«S. Above all, T protest against the prac¬ 
tice pursued by you in this instance, via. 
first sending no bill, in the idea that the 
matter was hotter left to the liberality of 
the {Mtient, and then, when disappointed 
.by the result, submitting an exorbitant 
charge, just at the moment of depor- 
,tnre.--H. T. P. 

To Dr. Scott. 

Th^ following was given as a copy of 
letter No. 2 in the Keview of Tuesday:— 
In acknowledging your note, enclosing a 
Bank bill for 20i. on account of my medi¬ 
cal attendance on you, during your stay 
in Van Diemen’s Land, I am sorry to find 
that the profession is so entirely under- 
• sated by you, and 1 am compelled to say, 
that double the sum would have been less 
than I am in the habit of receiving for 
much lesii^iedical attendance. What¬ 
ever maybe my merit in restoring you to 
health, certainly in respect to the interest 
I felt, and the exertions I made, I ex¬ 
pected to be more adequately remune¬ 
rated. Wishing you a pleasant voyhge 
to Indi;^ and a continuance of good 
health. 

The French comedians hare applied 
for the Ohowringhee Theatre, and are 
^‘permitted to commence their perform- 
f'Moes on the 10th April. We believe 
ikey intend commencing with vaudeviUet 
pas de deux. Monsieur and' 
i)Nad4lne Monveau will initiate the Cal- 
ontla public into the mysteries of the 
. ‘^fdfethai and the pir uette. * 

AisMic Aoetety.—The Lord Bishop was 
elected yesterday (unanimously) one of 
the Vice Presidents of the Asiatic Society, 
in ^8 'tb'oin of Sir John Pranks, gone to 
Burope< Nis Lordship was present, but 
had a)0' ider of any such intention, nor 
was it premeditated by the members who 
attended. ^ l^ship, however, with 
his usual fetidly of' address, embodied 
his tbtmks in a rery appropv'ate compli¬ 
ment to the Sooioty, deolaring himself 
deeply interested in every thing which. 


promoted the welfisro of India.—Mr» 
Csoma was, on the same occasion, elected 
ail honorary member.—The procecdiog.s 
of the evening were rondeied unusually 
intercfttiiig by the exhibition of a very 
ingenious model by Colonel T. C. Watson, 
of a plan to convey the fine coal of Sylhet 
from its elevated situation into the plain 
below;—and of the coins and other nu¬ 
merous articles taken nut of the tacp of 
Manikiala by M. de Ventura, who has 
presented this valuable collection to Mr. 
James Prinsep, the Secretary of the 
Society.— Cowrier. 

An important regulation has beem,piiib>. 
lished, abolishing Corporal PurrfVnments 
from the criminal code of the Mofussil 
Courts, and substituting fines, in certain 
cases, for labour with or without irons. 

Indioo Maht.— March 5, 1834. — 
jRrp'-rt upon the Market of Smson 1833.— 
With the statement which we to day offer, 
we expected to have cln.sed our Ileports 
of the Season 1833. But there are still 
one or two consignments to arrive (for 
which we have allowed in our statement,) 
and about 230 chests of Mirzapore and 
inferior Tirhoot Indigo, unsold in Cal¬ 
cutta. These parcels are held at Rs. 180 
to 185, and will probably be purchased 
fpr the American market.—The principal 
sales effected since our lost have been 
the following 

chests Rb. 

M&Co. ) 21 Kishnsghurat 207-8 
NIL y 19 (Broken) do. 173 

1196 Ditto. - - -220 

H&Co. 123 Ditto - - - 185to205 
RWM, 61 Tirhoot - -185 
L & B 38 Poorneah - - 180 
w f 8 broken Moor- 
\ shedttbad - - 175 

M^e^k J Moorshedohad 215 
J 33 Ditto - - - 212-8 
J 120 Bttucorah - .wl73to205 

F. & Co. I 43 Juanpore - - 185 
P . 17 Mirzapore- - 185 , 

J MoR } " 

P & Co. '' 27 Poorneah - - 185 


DA 

K 

GF 

ID 
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^ 33 Kishnoghur - 320 

{ 12 (Rejeetioss) 
t Tirhottf - - 165 
13 Jesson - - 210 , 
21 Buxar - - - ISO 


AB ACo.f^ 


11 (Bvokffii) 

sore - - - 180 
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CM 38Bemres - > 184 
r SO (Native) Jes- . 

\ sore - - - 195 

Tlie operations of the past season hare 
been influenced throughout bf many 
circntDstances altogether different from 
those of any other within our recollection. 

Casting a glance hack at the reports of 
importations, we find that to so late a 
period as the middle of November, less 
than 1000 mounds of Indigo had reached 
Calcutta. We were then in receipt of 
accounts of the rise in the English and 
Ihwnch markets, and unusually large 
ordershad alre^y arrived; while the 
smalf^nftvni^ of the crop had then been 
ascertained with tolerable accuracy. But 
until the beginnuig of December, an un¬ 
usual backwardness was shewn by pur¬ 
chasers, who had probably expected that 
the produce of the season would ulti¬ 
mately hare been forced upon the market 
from the insolvency of those firms, 
to which about one half of the entire 
crop was consigned. Difficulties bad 
arisen also in the negociation of the bills 
and credits upon which most of the orders 
depended, and a consequent rise in the 
exchange, added to the certainty that for 
the first time, during a period of many 
years, the Company would not enter the 
market as purchasers, led to an expecta¬ 
tion, at one time, that prices would fall 
considerably below those which had been 
quoted upon the first few transactions 
with which the season had opened This 
at first scorned the mure probable, as it 
was soon found that Government was 
about to withdraw those facilities from 
the trade, which it had for several years 
afforded by granting advances upon iftiip- 
ments to England; but a further appre¬ 
hended rise in the exchange, consequent 
upon this intention, created an immediate 
anxiety to anticipate the measures of 
Government, and the highest prices of the 
season for the first qiwities of Indigo 
were obtained, within a few days of the 
closing of. the Export Warohouse—The 
difficulty of negotiating under the credit, 
upon which the further operations of the 
season now more completely depended, 
became more serious, and the Civil and;^ 
Military servants tvho alone had the means 
of taking odvaiitage of the riaingexchange 
could only be prevailed upon to do so, 
after a pniod of ench eommercial dis¬ 
asters and panic, upon obtaining securi¬ 
ties similar to those which hod been pre- 
tionsly required by Goyemment. xjus 
eireuihstanee.presents a.fnatutn new to 
,ihe tmnaa^iimil^f the place; and the 
oaabimstment which it ainrst oeoanoned, 
and some uncertainty su(' to whether the 
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orders that remained unexecuted, would 
be completed under such conditions, 
made the demand for a time mure languid, 
and Ird toadecided fall in price, notwith¬ 
standing the very.uiodmte quantity of 
Indigo, that in consequence of the pre¬ 
viously hurried shipments to England, 
had lit any one time been in the market. 
—But during the last month, as the im¬ 
portations b^D daily to lessen, and the 
remaining stock was ascertained to be un¬ 
equal to the orders that continued to ar¬ 
rive, prices of the finer qualities rose to 
their former rates, and especially within 
the last three weeks, the lower qualities 
have sold better than at any previous 
period of the season.—A very largo pro¬ 
portion of the crop has this year, for the 
first time, been brought forward for sale 
in entire parcels at public auction. The 
results have not so materially differed 
from those of private sale, as might per¬ 
haps have been expected with reference 
to the circumstances of the place; yet, 
notwithstanding the success of the first" 
experiment, we are disposed to doubt 
whether this mode of selling, if generally, 
adopted in future seasons, might not bo 
attended with many inconvonienees that 
have not yet been expeTienced.-T-Th« 
conspicuous position of the French pur- 
chiisors, has been remarkable throughout 
the season, many of the consignments even 
to England, having been on French ac¬ 
count; while the direct shipmcfRs for 
France, exceed those of the former year, 
by nearly maunds 10,000. The ex¬ 
portation to England, falls short of last 
year’s nearly 30,000 maunds, and to 
America it will probably be about 2,000 
maunds leal than last year's.—^Tlie total 
amount of exportation to the 28th uiflmo, 
was as follows >— 

To England - . - mds. 46263 
France . - . . „ 30463 

“ America - - - 2728 

,, Gulph - - - - „ 12l3 

„ Bombay- - - - „ 215 ' 

Mds. 60882 


Kegarding the erop (ff the present year, 
it i.<; too euly toform any correct estimate i 
a I that uw gun yet say is, that endeavours 
ari; maldn^l^n, to increase the oaltiva- 
tion by aasp|aing more liberal advances 
than were giVen laft season, as nearly as 
we can asoer|ain to the extent of perhiiq>8 
ten or, twqlve,per cent, on the year's 
eutlay. t!liit. ;iNMther has hitherto been 
favonrable il^r svi^ings, but the scanty 
supply of ,|ip-c^nntry seed, and its 1^ 
arrival, .iM ^sing much anxiety.— 
W. CAifi AMD Co. 
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Life Ituvranee Compantf.—-A number 
«>1* gentlemen met on I7tib March.itt tlio 
Offiiwof II. C. JonfcinsandCo. Secietarios 
to the Orientid Life Insurance Comitauy, 
for the purpose of completing the pro- 
(Josed arrangement for the transfer of the 
concern to a new Association. A printed 
list of Resolutions, embodying the de¬ 
tails of the scheme, had previously been 
ciceuiated; but these were considerably 
modified at the meeting. The present 
plan of the new Company embraces 1,000 
shares 1,000 Rupees each, the num¬ 
ber of shares to be held by any one per- 
aon, being limited to 20. Each ahare- 
hol^Hj^a to subscribe 250 Ru|)ees i>eT 
shate imilMidiately, and to give three notes 
payable on demand, for the rest of his 
subscription; and it is agreed to com¬ 
mence the issue of policies as soon as 250 
shares arefiilod up, which there is reason 
to believe will be done in the course of 
the day. U. C. Jenkins and Co. are 
appoint^ Seuretarios, with a Committee 
of Seven Directors. The Society is to 
last seven yc.>rs; the present Oriental 
rates of premium are adopted; but the 
profit they are expected to yield to the 
ahare-lmlders is, to the extent of one 
quarter, to be divided with the policy¬ 
holders whose policies have run through 
the whole term to which the dividend 
applies. The whole benefit of the bonus 
is confined, to policy-holders who are also 
share-holders. 

Advices fVom Kota inform us that Raja 
Rana Madhoo Singh, son of Zaltm Sing, 
the celebrated administrator of Kota, di^ 
after an illness of only a few days, on the 
2fith February. His sou Muddun Singh, 
a youth cd’24 years, has succeeded to the 
administrative authority with the consent 
of all ciaases. It is, possibly, not 
gonerally known, that the administration 
of the Kota Government is, like the 
sovereignty, hereditary. The Wince pos¬ 
sesses all the external emblems, while the 
actual power is vested in the hands of 
the hereditary miniater: a manifest ab¬ 
surdity, unless talent oouldbe transmitted 
in regular descent with an equal degree of 
certainty. 

Letters from Benares mention, that u 
General Court-Martial is now setting at 
Seerole. for the frial of three Officers of 
hia Migeslil^B 3d Buffs. 

Civii SmXee AmmUjf 'Fwad.—At a 
meeting of Civil Servauto, Subscribers to 
the Annuity Fund' Institution, held 
pursuant fin. ‘^nftice at the Town Hall, 
■vn the .'’March, 1834. Present-^ 
Meatra. ^tnwa.JPaitle, G. Saunders. N. 

HaBled, Jth« Himournlile J,. B. Elliot, 
R. TaIloh,,.H, T. Prinsep, R^ Sunders, 


H. M. Parker, J. F. M. Raid, G. A 
Bushby, J. dk. Borin, ll. p. Mnn^ea, 
J. Colvin, G. F. MacKntock, J. W, 
Alexander, Secretary. Mr. James Pat- 
tie was caUed to the eliair. Road a 
' lotter from Mr. Ofimiating Seemtary 
Bushby, dated 30th December last, with 
enclosurea. On the motion of Mr. H. 
M. Parker, the proceedings of the special 
general meetings held on the 26th Aug., 
1833, and 88th October last, wore laid on ^ 
the table. Mr. H. T. Prinsep then pro- 
posod the following resolutions-That 
it appears to this meeting that the valun 
of each annuity will be increased, under 
thc condition of jiaying it for the broken 
period of the year of decease, by a sum 
equal to the present value of a {Kiyment cf 
500/., (half a year's annuity), to be made 
at the end of the period assumed, in the 
table annexed to the printed rules, fur the 
duration of the annuitant’s life. That 
ufton this calculation, the total value to 
bo added to the valuations of the table, 
fur the annuities granted under the ruin 
pro{)()s«d, will be the sums entered in^ 
the annexed statement; and the propor¬ 
tion of fine to be contributed, on re¬ 
tirement, will consequently be the half of 
each, 08 stated in the adjoining column 
of the same statement. That in the event 
of the adoption of the rule suggested, by 
which the annuities will be made payable 
to the date of the annuitant’s decease, it 
will be necessary to transfer to th^H^pco- 
priated fund, of the institution a sum in 
each instance equal to the valuo of n 
futurepaymentof 5001., or Sa. Rs. 5,000, 
computed for the ago of the annuitant 
according to the above scale. That in 
like mariner, if the annuities of 1,000/. Im 
paid quarterly, instead of as atpres'tm^ nt 
the close of the year, the difference of 
value to the fund will be, nine months’ 
interest, on the first quarterly payment of 
250/., plus six months’ interest on the 
second, plus throe months’ interest on tho 
third, making, on tho assumption of six 
{>er cent, for the rate of interest, 
22{. lOs., or 225 Sa. Rs. per annum. 
That the value of an additional annuity 
of this Aaount, according to the tables of 
the institution, will be entered as in the 
■tuVjjoined taldev That if this advantage 
l.kewise he eoncedod to the service by the 
Honourable Court'of Directors, as may 
confidently be anticipated, there will 
similarly need. toe be transferred to die 
appropriated fUnds of the institution, an 
additional sunit computed for die life of 
each annuitant, at the rate of the sub¬ 
joined table. 'Bhat it appears to this 
meeting to be very desirable, that retiring 
servmta should be enabled to take annui- 
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ties, pajAble qtuiHerly, and continued to 
tb« date of decetoe; and. If contrary to ex¬ 
pectation, the repnaentation of the dril 
eerranU aolitSting theac, amongat other 
adrantaget, without any additional pay¬ 
ment, bo not neml^ to by the Honourable '* 
Coon of Directnra, the mcmliera of ibe 
aOtrici^'iril] still consider it an advantage, 
if they be permitted Henceforward, to take 
anmiiiios on the tortna offered, namely, on 
paying the requited projwrtiou of the ad¬ 
ditional values to be transferred to the 
appropriated Fund, in order to cover the 
chMgcs incurred. Bat that the occasion 
ahould be^taken to solicit the attention of 
the Honourable Court, to the inutility of 
calling for any addiliniial contribution, 
oithor by iacroase of fine, or in any other 
form, when there is in the present condi¬ 
tion, and resources of the institution at 
this presidency, a fund amply sufficient 
to provide for both objects, without 
trenching on its stability or means. 
'■That according to the accounts of the fund, 
mode up to the 3(lth April last, the 
surplus in hand, on that date in excess of 
liklance reckoned upon in the pros¬ 
pective calcidations of the Fund, was 
Sa. Rs. 2,713,289. The interest of 
which sam alone, is more than sufficient 
to provide for both objects. That it will 
require to be considered, in case the 
rules proposed be adopted, whether or no 
to extend the benefit of the payment of 
tHe!jttiiim|ty to the date of decease, and, 
the further advantage of payments 
quarterly to existing annuities, or, (o 
make either or both rules prosptictive 
only, and give the benefit of them exclu¬ 
sively to future annuitants. That upon 
the existing annuitants, thirty-four in 
Qumkuu, the total sum to Im added 
to the appropriated balance of the 
iUnd, in oider to cover a conversion of 
them into pensions payable to the date of 
decease, will be Sa. Rs. 71 >^30- That , 
the further sum to be transferred, order 

ttf convert the same number of annuities 
into pensions, payable by the qwMter, 
wdlt be Rs. 68,514. That it be subnflttod 
to fflie Honourable Court, to provide for 
theM'further x|iproxwiations accc^ingly 
ul-‘0iaf‘ may determine, in respect to the 
adhpdwicw or otherwise of the aniruitanto 
TsBuefit of the rules, and whether 
jgfwhiiternsly, or on contributing the pro- 
pcaW i eiate value of the advantages given. 
IlUt Iho committee of management of 
the iniiikDtiOB be requested to prepare 
rules', fi-sittiedoB the principles above »- 
pluhiad, in order ^at the same may be 
submitted fhr the odoptien of (he service 
at huge, und ovOntaBUy forwarded to the 
Houtfurabte Conn -of '-Ditectors, with a 


suitablo representation. The almve reso¬ 
lutions having been read and submitted 
from the chair, Mr. Mangles proposed the 
following amendment to be substituted 
for them:—That, since the Honoarahle 
Court of Directors could not have been 
aware at the date of their dispatch to the 
government of Bombay, dated the 10th 
June last, of the prayer of the memorial 
submitted to them under date tlie 25th 
Sept, last, or of the tenor of the proposi¬ 
tions laid before them on the 26th Aug., 
this mooting, anticipating a favourable 
result to those applications, docs not con¬ 
sider the service to be in a position to 
discuss the question of a continupgg of 
the annuities to the date of dcUffi, as pro- 
])nsed to their consideration in the present 
dispatch of the lionimrable Court. The 
amendment, being seconded by Mr. 
C«dvin, was put from the chair, when the 
votes being erjual in number, for .and 
against it, the amendment was not 
carried. The original resolutions being 
then put to the vote, were carried by 
a majority, consisting of nine members 
pre-sent at the meeting. The votes by 
proxy, addressed to the chairman of the 
meeting, seven in number, being opened, 
were in favour of the question; none 
wore in favour of the proposition to post- 
(Mme the consideration of it. The thanks 
of the meeting were then voted to the 
chairman for his able and impartial conduct 
in the chair. 

TABLJi REFKRREl) TO IN THE 
AftOVf: RESOLUTIONS. 
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(Signed) J. PATTLE, Chairman, 
Civil Scrvi(!e Annjr. Fund Office, • 
March 12, 1834. 


Htile$ prepared by theCommittee of Matiage- 
ment, in con/ormity with the above Pro- 
ceedingt. 

Rule 33.—In tnndifioation of the 28th 
Rule of the Institution, it is hereby pro¬ 
vided, that from and after the 30th of 
April next ensuing. Annuities will he 
granted to retiring Members of the Ser¬ 
vice, entitled to and claiming the same, 
[layable to the date of decease, on the^ 
entering into a written engagement by 
binding themselves to jny, if so required 
by the HonOnrahte ^heCourt of Directors, 
a sum oijual to half the value of the benefit 
^erivifd under this condition. The ctim- 
pntation of the said valne will be made 
according to the annexed Table, unless 
othersrise ordered by the Honourable 
Court of Directors, to wiiose convclion 
the calculations ire suhjt^ct.—For every 
Annuity made payable to the date of 


decease. ander the above Rale, a aam 
equal to the discount value of th# ad^ 
tional paymOBt stijpalated as entered in. 
the Table annexed, (or in any con-ceted: 
Table that may be substitated for the 
same, if the Court of DUectors alu^ 
direct such substitution,) shall be trans- 
ferred in the accounte of the Institution 
to the head of appropriated Assets, in 
order to cover the additional charge to the 
Fund arising from such payment.—N, R. 
This Rule, similar one be adc^ed at 
the other Presidencies, may be at once 
rarriod into effect, the caiculaticms, &c. 
tuaing fiulriect to the correction of the 
Court of Directors. Vide letter to Bom¬ 
bay Government, 10th June, 1833, to¬ 
wards the end. 

Rule 3l.~ln further niodiftcation of 
the 28th Rule above referred to, it is 
hereby provided that, from and atter the 
30tli April, 183.1, Annuities will, at tbo 
optimi oi retiring serv'ants, be given, pay- 
ab|(i eitlier as ut present, at the close of 
the year, nr quarterly, after each thrbe '. 
montbs of the year. Provided, howevnr, 
that for every Annuity mode payable' 
quarterly, an additional sum equivalent 
to this advantage, computed aeeording to 
the Table annexed, shidl be transfer!^ to 
the head of appropriated Funds iu the 
accounts of the Institution, in order to 
cover the additional charge to itfriun this 
.iltoration hi the mode of payment. 

Note.—This Rule will roquiroja^llg^ 
liHssed and submitted for the appriJval and 
ci>ufinnattou of tlte Court of Directors, 
liofore it can be carried into effect. If 
the Ilononrabie Court rei|uireretirisg sm- 
vants to pay for the beueiit conferred by 
it, they will add a clause to that effbot. 

J. W. Ai.exa.n0xr, Secretsjgb. 

The Gnvj^BNOR Gembrai.’8 Minutk. 
—The India Gazette has the .felloving 
remarks on the order in the Judicial and 
Revenuo DepartmentsWith regard 
to the particular object of the Miaute, it 
should never bo forgotten, that much bf 
the difficulty experienced by Ooveromeat 
in giving efficiency to Us European 
Acfoncy is self-crea^,—unnecessarily 
.sui>eriiiilliced by the jrery constUntion of 
tlio Government j The.Governmmit is 
idministotoA by an muslucive and privi- 
logedtoryiWt a^this, beyond all reason¬ 
able doti.b|lfd8 the -toot of the evil which 
the Qovetuor General laments and seeks 
to rotnody, - It is^admitted, indeed, that 
this character of the service (irecludes 
the possibility of reaUxing the whole of- 
those beuedts which society derives from 
emulatioH in other lands; and that the 
l)igh emoluments attached even to those 
appointmentb, which must necesbarily 
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undfii- existing eireumstanccs, be filled by 
mou, whose sbilHies for public emplpy« 
ment do net rise sboTo mediocrity, tend 
to diminish the beneficial effects s ju¬ 
dicious application of the great stimulus 
of reward to the minds of public funo- 
tioDSries. But while these facts arc 
prominently admitted, tiiey are regarded 
only as drawbacks, not requiring to be 
themselves removed, but to be counter¬ 
acted by the principle of emulati<m, and 
by the machinery which the order of 
government provides. The Govenior 
General hat not the power of altering 
the constitution of the service, and it 
would be unjust to alter it without the 
ftilfilmcnt, both in letter and in spirit, of 
all the conditions under which the ser¬ 
vice has been entered. But it is not the 
less necessary explicitly to recognize the 
important truth, that the constitution of 
the service is its original sin; not the 
want of any of those moral and intel¬ 
lectual qualifications, capable of existing 
under such a constitution, and necessary 
to render it a blessing to society and an 
eflficicnt instrument of good government. 
Until this constitution is altered, every 
attempt to apply the principle of emula¬ 
tion must fail of the effects expected from 
it. There may be, and there will be, in 
the service, unsullied integrity, high 
talent, unwearied diligence, and every 
description of official aptitude in particu- 
lar, per haps, in numerous cases; but 
^ilftRlMlill be all these, not because of 
the principle of emulation, Which is vir¬ 
tually neutralized, but through other 
influences, religious, moral, and social, 
by which the characters of individuals 
are formed, and, in spite of the inherent 
vigujf the service, its exclusiveness, the 
eradication of which will alone give'full 
play to the Governor General's prtmum 
mobile of improvement. 

Govsbnor General's Minute.-- 
Judicial and JRerenue Ihparfmenf^—The 
exigencies of the public service, aa' re¬ 
gards the demand for improved Executive 
OfiBwers, are daily becoming oiore greas¬ 
ing; and the difficulty of meeting this 
deuwnd, under the peculiar circufuatances 
of our Civil Agency, must increase in an 
«pii) ratio, 2. The causes of this embar- 
'riuament lie upon the surface. It is uu- 
deuiabls that the adminiatration of the 
. equntry requires more from public ser- 
vRbta at thepresent day, than at an earlier 
period -of our ascendancy in this country; 
principally, p^haps, because the more 
general pemisiott of light and knowledge 
baa tended to bring thg character of our 
Executive Actaaiuistratiou into bolder re¬ 
lief. It is equally clear to my minil, that 


whilst the Native population, on the one 
hand, are eagerly availing thmselves in 
every quarter, of every offer of liberal edu- 
cat ion, and theL^slaturr, on the other, is 
opeutng wide the portals of India, to every 
Etiglishmaa who chooses to invest his 
capital in her agriculture or manufactures, 
every year will add urgency to the call 
for more energetic endeavours to improve 
alike our fiiscal institutions and resources; 
to ensure a better and more speedy ad- 
ministratton of justice; and to maintain 
that relative superiority on the part of our 
European Agency, upon which, as it 
necessarily represents the Government 
itself in the eyes of the great maw^our 
subjects, all our moral power uiuffusur- 
edly depend.—3. Aa therefore the demand 
upon the public functionary for energy 
and ability is far greater than in 1793, 
and will certainly be raised still higher; 
as his conduct and capacity are now ob¬ 
noxious to the observations of a commu¬ 
nity daily advancing in intelligence, and 
already very superior, in that respect, to 
the people for whom the system was ori¬ 
ginally devised; and as the very neces¬ 
sity under which we have been placed of 
employing Native officers in respensible 
situations, in both the great branches of 
administration, renders it indispensable 
that the development of mind which such 
a stimulus will unquestionably generate, 
should be compensated, in the scale of 
qualification, by a proportionate advance¬ 
ment on the part of those covenanted ser¬ 
vants of^he Company, by whom the pro¬ 
ceedings of the Native authorities must 
be superintended and controlled. Allow¬ 
ing due weight to these considerationB, 
and }n others which might be adduced, 1 
consider it imperative upon the Govern¬ 
ment to avail itself of every meiuiB that 
can be devised, to encouni^ or enable 
its Euro};4ian Agency to ]»ep pace in the 
progress at improvement with the emer¬ 
gencies of the times.—4. No measure, in 
my judgment, will so effectually promote 
.this end, as such a declaration on the 
part of the Government, with respect to 
the principles on which promotion will 
henceforward be dispensed, as shall give 
emulation a wider sphere of influence, 
and a more powerflil operation upon all 
minds within that sphere, than that grand 
motive to useful and honourable exertion 
has hitherto possessed. I am well aware 
that the exclusive nature of the service to 
which it is proposed to apply thia excite¬ 
ment, precludes the possibility of realis¬ 
ing whole of those ben^ts which 
society derives from its influence in other 
lands; that here, in fact, officers of high 
responsibility are so numerous, whilst the 
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body, of thoici cligibio to fill thorn i««o 
small, that comyotttion quy almost bo 
ooBsideradasinvene; thediffimiltybohig 
nthmr to find wi officw.for thoplaoo, than 
afituatiod for aoofiicer. I am aware,^alao, 
that the high emoluments attaoked even 
to those appointments, which mutt neces¬ 
sarily, under exiiting circumatances, be 
filled , by men whose abilitiea for public 
employment do not riae above mediocrity, 
muat unavoidably tend to diminiah tbe 
beneficial effiecta of a judicious aj^lioation 
of the great stimulus of rewi^ to the 
minds of our public functionaries. But 
these dnwbacics, whilst I allow them all 
th ^r w eight in my oatimate of probable 
resuRh, cannot affect my conviction that 
the exigeneies of the service call for the 
general infusion of a new principle of 
exertion; and that we must look to emu¬ 
lation as the *' primum mobile” of im¬ 
provement.—6. I have used the expres¬ 
sion ** a new principle,” with reference 
to emulation, although I know that many 
appointments are already, and must neces¬ 
sarily be appropriated to merit, rather than 
regarded as regular steps in the scale of 
promotion by seniority .because it is certain 
that such appointments are either attain¬ 
able, only by officers of pre-eminent 
(qualifications, or are confined to the 
highest ranks of the service. Now, 
the Btimulua, in the first instance, ia 
necesaarily limited tea very few; and, in 
the second, the reward is at such a dis¬ 
tance from the possible enjoyment, of 
the great majority of those to whom it is 
held out, as to lose, almost entirely, its 
qiower of attraction. It is my object so to 
employ the means which we possess for 
tbe excitement of onaulation, as to bring 
the motive into close contact witlt every 
mind, throughout the Civil Service, in 
order that it may be superadde^ to all 
which arc already in operation to quicken 
those who are susceptible of its influence 
to still more energe^e exertions.—6. 
With this view, then, I pr'^pose, that it 
be publicly notified that no officer, what¬ 
ever h» standing in r^ation to a vacant 
aituatiun, will be appointed to succeed to 
it, unless he be considered by Govern¬ 
ment* properly qualified'to. do justice .to 
the trust about to be confid^ to him; 
thit in thd event of any deficiency in the 
iieqiUaite qualificationa, he, as well as all 
others in the same pr^icament, will be 
passed over in favor of any junior on the 
. gradation list, competent to discharge the 
functions of the supposed office wilh real 
(iffioienoy. To render this rnle practically 
> upoiratire, it will, of course, be necessary 
to $x a high slii^ard of official compel- 
eiieei so as to raise it to a level with the 


jukt demands of the people of this totol” 
try upon their rulers, and with our own 
resp<m8ihilitj, os the delegated Gevemdrs 
of such an empirei^7. But before tJie 
proposed system can be brought into 
general operation, h is indispensable that 
tbe moans be devised for affonling to Go¬ 
vernment, the necessary information in 
regard to the official dbunacter and merits 
of every officer employed in the civil ad¬ 
ministration of the country.—8. It is 
requiaite that this information should be 
publicly, as well os amply, and regularly 
suppli^, not only that we, upon whom 
the responsibility of appointments rests, 
may exercise our proper functions with 
satisfiiction to our own sense of justice; 
but that ail whose interests areafibeted by 
the working of the system, may feel that a 
conscientious regard to the claims of official 
merit, according to the fairest standard 
which it has been found possible to 
frame, has been the principle of selection. 

9. At matters are regulated at present, 
the knowledge which I possess of the 
real merits of the parties vfhom it de 
volvea on me to nominate to the Counet* 
Board for promotion, especially if they 
move in the lower grades of the service, 
is often extremely limited; and (which 
is still more injurious to the publio in¬ 
terests,) as I stated in a former minute, 
we are too often left in tbe dark, with 
regard to the incompetence, misconduct, 
or slothful liabits of functionaries, filling 
important posts, until these caaVlTBfVI^ 
produced effects, seriously, and it may 
be irreparably detrimental. The oon- 
secquence is, that whilst merit is some¬ 
times neglected, through ignorance of its 
existence, examples of punishment, even 
when notoriously deserved, are also 
almost entirqly wanting.—10. 1 pfll^ae, 
therefore, ha regards the Judicial and 
Revenue Departments, that every officer, 
Court, or board, to whom covenant^ 
officers are placed in aub^ination, shall 
publicly rej^rt half ye Ay upon their 
ofiicial qusBficationa and conduct; that 
the report of the magistrate and collector 
upon his deputy or assutauts shall be 
f(>rwaxfied to the Commisabner, and by 
him, arfth his own comments thereon, 
and a oPri^oponding statement with re¬ 
spect to stt tiie Magistrates, and Collec- 
iors, and-tad^ondent Joint Magistihtes 
and De^ty Cfolleetors under his juris- 
dietbn, to the Nixamut Adawlut or Sad¬ 
der Board, as the officer reported on may 
be subjetd to tbe one or the other; and 
that the superior controlling authorities, 
in like manner, shall review the whole of 
these returns, and submit them, with a 
declaration of their own opinions in con- 
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firinatinn of, or dissent from those ex> 
pressed Ity the Commissioners and Mai> 
gistrates and Collectors respectively, uid 
a report npon the qualifications mid eon> 
duct of all the officers of the former 
class, for oor information. 1 propose, 
also, that the Courts of Sudder Dewannee, 
and Nisunut Adawlut shall submit simi> 
lar reports regarding the Civil, and Ses« 
sions Judges.—11. These reports should 
present, in regard to each individual, a 
statement of his general qualifications for 
the public service, with distinct reference 
to his temper, discretion, patience, and 
liabits of application to public bnsiacss; 
his knowlec^e of the Native languages, 
and, pi-i*>eminent)y his disposition and 
beltaviour towards tite people, high and 
low, with whom he is brought into official 
contact. I have not inctndod integrity 
among these qualifications, though of 
course, it is the virtue on which the value 
of all the rest is dependent; because I 
am happy in the persuasion that it will 
very iiwely be found wanting. But undm 
the plan which 1 propose it will, un- 
deubtcdly, be the duty of every con¬ 
trolling authority, to bring to the notics 
of his immediate superiors, any well 
authenticated information which may 
reach him of corru]>t practices on the 
part of his subordinates.—13. In making 
this call upon the several controlling au¬ 
thorities, it cannot be necessary to remind 
t hem tha t the Civil Service is exclusive 
kSSTfRlIlbd; that thejrigiits, interests, and 
lives of the whole Indian population ore 
committed to their care; that thoiracts 
will every day, become more and more the 
subject of public discussion and criti- 
eism; and, that the peculiar beneficial 
pri^fjWes which they enjoy, cannot long 
be Uj^eld unless their counterpart obli¬ 
gations be discharged with efficioncy. It 
may be added, that the plan is based 
upon the conviction that they have in¬ 
dividually, tlu^credit and honour of the 
Sf^ke warmly at heart: and this oon- 
Slderation, added to those high motives 
to’, the eonscientious discharge iif Amy 
qbtkve enumerated, may, I am persuaded, 
wsmnt the Gov<«mmcnt in expecting 
riuit, ^though the task imposed may oc- 
oMoHiJly provoof an invidious and paia- 
fio) fitttiire, it will bo performed in fur* 
llkiwtoe of the objects contemplated— 
ol^eefs tdike valuable to the governors 
aik|pi>tem<Kl,in a^nflinching, impartial, 
att^ik<(pn|»n>mi8iag spirit.—13. In con- 
ulusiohi I will merely observe, that I am 
not aware of any objections to the po- 
pdsed plan, whiedt mighty not be urged 
with at least eqiia] cogency iu;ainbt every 
mods, by which a government could ps- 


sihly inform itself with regard to the 
official qualifications of its servants. To 
say that it is susceptible of abuse, that 
the merits of one officer may be.unduly 
magnified, whilst the claims of another 
may be unjustly dspreciaied, (though 
the proposed cheeks will go ffir to obviate 
such partiality, or that, which » nuwe 
probable, a bad apirit may in some in¬ 
stances be generated, even by the moat 
faithful discharge of duty on the part of 
the superior authority, is but to allege 
that the sebeme, like ril otlter schemes, 
will not produce unalloyed goiNl. I deem 
it absolutely necessary, that we should 
possess the information which it is ca l- 
ciilated to afford, and I do not tbinl^hat 
that information is obtainable by any 
other process open to so few objections. 
It is very far from my intention to ad¬ 
vocate the establishment of a system of 
espionage, or to propi>se that the reports 
should be other than open official recfjrds 
of opinion. Such declarations of opinion 
the government has assuredly a right to 
demand from those of its servants, who 
are vested with the control of covenanted 
subordinates; and it must be strongly 
impressed upon them, that they will be 
held responsible for the effects of that 
miscondnet which they may fait to re¬ 
port. But it must equally be remsm- 
berod by officers so renting, that if it 
shall sometimes be their ungrateful duty 
to allege incapacity, or misconduct on the 
>^part of an inferior, they thereby perform 
a most oclHiptable service to the people, 
over whom such an inrampetent or un¬ 
worthy functionary is placed; and that 
they will also enjoy the opportunity of 
recording the meritorious qualities of 
those who are really worthy of such 
coRunendation, and of ritus supplying 
the goiwmment with data, for the just 
and beneficial allotment of official re¬ 
words. iVlth reference to these con¬ 
siderations, 1 am convinced that the plan 
will be duty appreciated and graterally 
received by the great msjority of those 
whose feelings alone deserve to be cma- 
Sttlted on snch an occasion; and tt is not 
the least of its recommen^tioiis, to my 
.mind, and that it cannot but tend,.to 
promote, in a very essential ite 

most desirable end of pfi|ciitI|afbonliim-. 
tion.—(Sign«l)—W. C.Bisw^k.—Cuf- 
ciOta, Jaimary I5th 11^4. < * 

Tke Coerg Rajah ,—A private letter 
from Afadras states, that five companies of 
the 59th were to march, in two days, 
to Cannanore, via Bangalore, and the re- ^ 
mainder go round by sea. No nows from. 
Coorg had been received .on the 5 th, bntf 
it was fully anticipated, that two days 
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more Would decicle the qitesti^ of ^eooe 
or War.' Qur correipondent Cw^pes the 
fomer~for our power, he observct, 
against the Eigah would be that of an 
etefdiant against a & f i and he deptwcates 
this fiyocroshfag In this instance, l»e- 
ranse the 0<«wg Itajah’s ancettftfs wcto 
oor staunchest^lies, and.nb honour can 
he dorirhd front such a proceeding. True 
—but we must not on that account sulTor 
a sacred ri^ to bo violated, or aii impe- 
ratirc dAty'^to be neglected. Let the 
Rajah give up the man whom he has no 
right tu retain, Or take the coiiso<}uenceB. 
Our correspondent, bowwer, expressas 
Boine«ap})rehemion that the diplomatic 
correspondence on out side has not been 
HO conciliatory as it might, indeed, ought 
to have heen. If so, this wc admit is an 
error; for so far from their being any 
reason why we should not be considerate 
and courteous in our treatment of thi.s 
poirerlcss chieftain, true magTianiniity 
and a recollection of ins father’s aid, 
without which we might not so ea.sily 
have triumphed wor Tippoo’s power, 
especially called for suclt a course in this 
cose. Lord William, it is said, had with 
that judgment ahd right feeling, which 
are so characteristic of his Lordship, im¬ 
mediately on his arrival, adopted a most 
courteous tone in addressing the Rajah, 
though it was foared tliat this change 
would come rather too late to accomplish 
the object. The Rajah's correspondence 
has been marked by much insolence, but 
no loss ability; and hasBurprisen all who 
have been n^e acquainted with it, con¬ 
sidering that wc have boon taught to re¬ 
gard him as a mere savage oi the woods. 
His dispatches are said to be a medley of 
the Persian and €anarcse languages, that 
rmidered translation difficult; but our 
correspondent iupplies us with a’speci- 
men or two of the stjrle:—“You talk to 
me ^ my Wberity—of my oruelties. But, 
Sir, look atitome. If a government, pos¬ 
sessing the vAlimited powers which you 
enjoy, and celebrated as you are few jus¬ 
tice, fot clemaitey, and humanity—if 

you ou^siohally find wretches so bose- 
hented and-to evil disposed as to conspire 
agsiiist.ym, and if youtherefore coi^ 
pelted to tnihe s^h frigjlitful eotamples m 
lately'it 'Bei^^fr Yk&'wlhg men away 
irote guts), is tl'wenaerfoltW % a poor, 
week, Mwerlms {ii^noe, should'find per¬ 
sons in ^pOsed enpd^ tpwufds me to 
oons^a agahist my government? Is it 
lalso am compelled to tesort 
teeeveeit^” fic^-tgsin^'Kyoucon- 
; tuMe‘'to shelter and hero to all 

^thesoi^^ dknosad towards who may 
toke yenr te r ritori es, I shall 


soon have the very coolies in ^ reotis 
turning themaelv<^ rouwl, and acratohiog 
tlunnselves like monkios Im- 

fore my foee.’* Again, in an ioHolent 
stndn—“ Such a tide of unlntorrupted 
power os lias fdilowetl your footsteps in 
India has. never hefote been seen iu t^e 
history of ages, ‘ You came a nation of 
traders, and you have successively de¬ 
stroyed evcryiiative state with whom you 
have come in contact by your avarice, your 
treachery, and your bad htilh. But t]te 
hour of vengeance sliall yet come, the day 
of retribution shall yet arrive, ami even 
]>crhaps in niy time, I may yet be the 
biunlilc weapon in the hands of the al¬ 
mighty, with which you may sorely be 
punished, and the hour may yot be that 
fahall see you a suppliant to me for suc¬ 
cour, as your j’nidecessors onee Iwforr 
were t:» niy ancestors.” It must lie ud- 
milted, that the Bajtih has here rather 
uuceroinoniously tohl us some undeniable 
truths, and addressed us in u style to. 
which we ore little accustomed in the 
present day. As for his threats, they are, 
of course mere hrutum fulmai. lie is 
helpless, and of course must give up Mr. 
Gnome's servant. In fact, in two day^ 
mere, if lie did not adopt that prudent 
alternative, our troops were to maroh into 
his territories. . 

Indigo.—The up-country seed crop has 
failed to a considerable extent. In tlic 
districts of Tirboot, Mirvaporc, ant 
babad, planters fiavo been forced tu draw 
half their suyiplies of seed from Bengal, 
and it U yet problematical whether the 
seed of the lower provinces will answer iu 
those districts in which it has never yet 
been used. Considerable parts of the 
October sowings have failed; ant?*ms 
circumstance,'combined with the inferior 
quality'of the seed alresdy received, has 
given rise to no little apprehension on toe 
part of the planters. 

Since the capture of Bhurtpore, the 
fort has been garrisoned by English 
trnops.,Jl. It is oaid that the Resident has 
informt^ the/Rajoh^ihat it is in future 
lo be ganiseoed by htis troops. 

Tim umwiier-Gwuerak—The Governorr 
General^^ms had ft elifdit relapse of his 
-ximplai^ smd hne been, strongly recom- 
mend^^t^ prece^. to the fiUls, called 
Neelg^^'^te wtobrions spirt in the 
Deccan. - ,^,^wk.yvas accordingly laid 
fur hto latedehipif Whole return to this 
Presidutte^, is eeoindingly expected to be 
(hereby daloyea for about n raonth.--^ 
letter fltotn Mr. Secretary liseneghtan, 
' dated Bangalore^ the 11 to March, stsftM 
tbattWOoremor-General's health eon- 
tinues to improve. 
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tndmn liew9.-~^CalcuHa. 


Baja Bam Jffakun IZoy.—The Hurknrn 
states, tlist the statement of the Chttml- 
riko—that Radha Prised Roy, the son of 
Rammohttn Roy, had performed the usual 
ceremonies of mourning for his father 
according to the Hindoo ritaal*^iB wholly 
nnfottnded. The object of it was to mis* 
represent him, at haring relapsed into 
that superstition of which the Chundrma 
is the chosen organ and adrocate, and into 
tliose absurdities which iu Uadba Prisad 
Roy, as in us,only excite a smile of 
pity. 

Su^>etuion from Office, C. Glass, 
Principal Sudder Amceii of Poorneah, 
hat been suspended by order of the Vice 
President in Council. Mouluvop Ruku 
Ooddeon will continue to officiate as Prin* 
cipnl Sudder Amcen. 

Supreme Court. —E. B. Ryan, Esq. was 
sworn in Sealer of the Supreme Court on 
the 24th of March last. 

CoMn ^ Co .—The )>apers havu aniniad- 
verted upon tlje order passed by the 
Commissioner in the Insolvent Court on 
' Saturday last, in the case of Colviu, & Co. 
Tho'Statute provtdos that, when creditors 
in number and amount for more tmn half 
the liabilities, shall hare given their con¬ 
sent, the insolvent may obtain his dis¬ 
charge. In the,present case, the Court 
ordered the Examiner to verify the claims 
of the creditors. Now the Examiner is 
also the Assignee of the estates, and of 
viaHHMIiJiad previously ascertained the 
validity ofclaims, before jhe allowed them 
to be entered in the schedules. But this 
was not deemed satisfactory, and he was 
ordered to make a formal report Upon the 
subject, by which nothing is gained ex- 
«^t the loss of time. < 

ftMse of absence.—We learn from the 
Mofussil papers, tliat the officers in the 
Kurnal district have been refused leave of 
absence, which is supposed to be occa¬ 
sioned by the critical state of affiurs Ih ,, 
the Punjab, 

Two claims on the estate of Alexander 
Mtd do., verified under the signature uf ' 
tlpt assignees, for Rs. 10,048, uud' 

were put up at auction yesterdav. ' 
'(IVidAy) at tiie Exchange. The amouistil 
■oU Ibr one anna and one pie in jlhe ttt- 
M,. A claim on the bank of Hindc^tao ' 
IvlU. 4,S43, vas also put up, and iA>ld . 
for .ttro annas and two pies in the 
ru|We«/ ' 

Davidson, of the Engineers, has 
auooeeded in yoking a dromedary to a 
buggy, lAulniov, It wmt with great 
ease, at :Ae rate of eight miles per hour. 


ing. Khewas moved with great facility.on 
a iiorisontal plane, supported on « cradle. 

The 3d Opium Srie tiH>k place 20tli tpsi'^ 
Cftfit* ‘JHak. dven. PmeCMlf. 

Behar, 1390 943 933 9^306 12,994r00 
Benares,980 913 905 905 9 9 8.87,.100 
Extract from a letter from Raneegunge 
( Alexanderand Co's. Colliery), dated 17th 
March,—‘‘ My palkee top yesterday was 
broke through in three places, by haM~ 
etonet, some four inches long, and one ol 
the bearers knocked down by them.” 

77»e Army .—^It is now positiveh 
stated, that his Majesty’s Ifitli Lancers 
arc to march to Agra next cold scasini, 
and that orders have been trausmiUod to 
the executive engineer, to commence at 
that station the construction of barracks 
and stabics for their accommodation 
The 8th cavalry, it is 8*id, will niovi- 
from their present uncomfortableqiiai tors 
on the Maidan, where they have been 
exposed for two years to all the tncle- 
meucy of the weather (in addition to three 
years exposure at Nussecrabnd) to the 
anug stables of the 16th. We do not 
know what is to become of the miserable 
barracks of the Lancers, but if govemmont 
purpose Tcmoving the horses of the 8th to 
the stables of the 16th, wo are of opinion it 
ought at its own expense, to construct huts 
for the abode of the men, they having 
already built at their own cost, a set of 
lines in the vicinity of the village of 
Mahorlee. It is as much a part of the 
duty of government .to provide accommo¬ 
dation for their native troops in quarters, 
as in the field,—the English and all the 
continental nations do so, and why the 
Sipahees should be made an exception 
to tbetcommon practice, we are at a loss 
to dUvine—^H looks more particularly invi¬ 
dious at the larger stations of the army, 
where isek Sepoy is in the daily habit of 
sppi^ the jj^t free lodging of his Euro¬ 
pean fcllowsoldiers. ' Tt is not mentionoil 
* whether the 2d brigade of hwse artillery 
a^m^nies the 16th to Agra—but we 
. should think the same causes would 
cqierate to rchdmr its removal necessary. 

It is said that the Quarter-Masterships 
of Corps are to be abolished—that luCer- 
'^irpters are to receive enb^ 100 Rupees a 
month—aPd that the duties hitherto mr- 
>ried bn-'by the QuartetvififtoleVi 'Vill in 
future be'.performed by ■ Smgeiuit, under 
the immediate controul Adjutant. 

•Wg! are happy to leam that Dr. Gerard 
has returned in safety, to llialiore. Great 
reductions in the Civil .Service are 
peoted, and we hear that the highM miti- 


WUUam BnthfMk,’ VM moved forward 60 pairtieularly the non-comkrriants, such ^ 
feet iMs morning, (ureparatory to launch- the Auditor-General, Ac. ' - •X' 
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Rnmottrs of Day .—tliat stance mil be aaefnl to officers vho atay 

Shah Shoojahhasconipl^lylrambledthe hereafter hare^ to sit on Ganml thnirta 

p^e of the Ameers of Sinde. They have Marti«l;—The Court was composed of a 

giren him seven lacs of rupees, and President and'fifteen memWs, or sik> 

conceded to him other adrantages. It teen in alU The Totes, as nearly as wn 

appears that Colonel Pottinger succeeded can reooHeet, were as follows, but we 

in nothing in Sinde, save in creating alarm cannot vouch for their complete accuracy: 

among the Ameers!—Runjeet Sing has —7, for dismissals; 4, for suspension; 
had a wonderful rally, and. he now trans- ^ for degradation; 2, for acquittal.— 
acts business as usual.—Thd Lion of the Tho Court, considering that in awarding 
Punjaub having learnt that Futteh Ally, punishment they ought to he guided by 

Shait of Persia had derived great benefit the largest number of votes agreeing in 

from the use of beer, sent to Loodiaiia opinion, which was seven, decided that 

for a hundred bottles of Hodgson’s best! sentence of dismissal should bo recorded 

We hearthat the Reverend Joseph Woiffe against the prisoner. But it is evident, 

figures away with evidently much less zeal from the abstract given above, that if 

and enthusiasm since the death of the seven only voted for dismissal, and the 

Hero of the Millenium, young Napoleon ! Court was compo.sed of sixteen members. 

The natives of this city hare a strange tluit nine must have voted against dis- 
Btory of Maun Sing of Joudpoor. They missal, by voting in favour of some other 
say he is about to abdicate or to be de- description of punishment, so that, in 
posed!—A rhinoceros fron« the Burmese fact, the sentence recorded against the 
country has been brought to Delhi, and prisoner was not the sentence of the Court, 
may be seen in the RoshunpooraMohulla, but of a minority of the Court—nine 
where crowds of people collect to look nt members voted for a lesser degree of 
it, at the rate of 2 pice per head. It is punishment than dismissal; but their 
said that overtures for its purchase have ■■ votes, in the estimation of the law officer, 
been made on tho part of his miyesty; were outweighed by those of the seven 
the owners demand for it four thousand unanimous members, ■ia consequence of 
rujiees.—A bazaar report is current that the votes of the former being split into 
an Envoy has arrived from Oude on the fractional parts. Two members having 
part of the King of Lucknow to negoci- agreed in a verdict of not guilty, refused 
ate for his recognition on the part of his to vote in favor of any description of 
majesty, which has not hitherto been the punishment, on the plea that as they bad 
case. The ofiPer is said to be a peisheush acquitted the prisoner of all guiCi, they 
and annual subsidy, for which the Luck- could not constfieotiously award qt( 
now Prince is to be declared % crowned against a mnn^ in thdir opinion, inbocent 
king, subordinate to the King of Delhi, of crime. This was no doubt an honour- 
Mirza Saleem and his party are said to able and conscientious scruple; but the 
oppose the mission; hut his object seems Commander-in-chief justly remarks, that 
only to throw difficulties in the way that members of a Court Martial have two 

he may secure more money at the hnd.— functions to perfonn—as jurors they bring 

We hear that a new Cantonment is to be in a verdict of guilty or not guiltyJMflib- 
formed near Agra, in the direction of sequenUy sa judges they mete out a 
Secundrk: the Lancers and another king’s punishinent pro^riionito to the offence, 

corps, and the 2ud brigade of Horse Artil- and if the majority find tho prisoner 

lery are to come to Agra, Sir Jasper Ni- gnil^» that, in the eye of the law, is tho 

colls to command in the field, and to have opinion of the Court, to which the mino- 

his head-quarters at Agra; hut General rity in thwpassing of sentence must ad- 
Watson is to come up the country and , here, mlt is, therefore, incumbent on tho 
command until Sir Jasper^t arriraj.— latter tohow to the decision of the greater 
Delhi Gazette. nuifibeg {and, dismissing from their minds 

Comrte Martial .—Many of our military their ia^idual opinions, to join in giving 
readers, we venture to say, dp not tjio- effect to , the verdict, by awarding a 
roughly understand the oaiure of the panalty^iideqaato to the offence of which 
flaw which vitiated the proceedings of the prisoner ha#!, been declared guilty, 
the Gemeral Court Martial, assembled in CornmmyMnte dittates that the minority 
November last, for the trial of an officer of must give into the opinion of the majority; 
this EstabIisbment.-^The general order for, supposing the latter return a verdict 
publishing the extract of the proceedings of not guilty, the former (the minority) 
states, that Wing to an '* illeipil dfviisl^ must wsiive .their individual sentiments, 
of the votes upon the finding,” the Wi- Bnd concur in pronouncing the prisoner 
teuto was nulffled.—We believe the fol- innocent eqitall^ (as in the fonuer case) 
lowW|f.Ozp’anatidn of the above circum- against their conscientious belief. Seven 
Mati^dia and Col. Mag. Voi,. ysii. No. 46. Sept. -2b s 
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members having voted for dismissal, four 
for auspeasiou, three for degradation, 
(>. «. to be placed below one or two 
officers in his regimoot), and two for^no 
punishment at all, the Commander-in- 
chief remarks, that the votes of the seven, 
being a minority, should have been thrown 
out of consideration, and the attention of 
the Court exclusively directed to the 
nine, who, by deliberation and concession 
to each other, miglit have agreed to award 
some medium punishment of less severity 
than dismissal from the Bervico,--Caien- 
])ore Examiner. 

The -The home authorities at 

the India House are adopting a new sys¬ 
tem to defraud military officers of rank 
and pay, by conniving at those individuals 
who have interest, being permitted to 
extend the period of furlough beyond flvo 
years. By this means the favoured few 
arc retained at home sine die, at the ex¬ 
pense of their juniors, since the Court 
saves the whole of the pay and allowance 
of the absent officer. Formerly, afer five 
years, an absent officer was struck off the 
urmy list; but now several instances have 
occurred of individuals being allowed to 
return to the regiments, after being 
absent beyond the allotted period,— 
Mcend Observer. 

CUKHENT VALVE OV GOVERNMENT SEGU- 
RITIES, March 1834. 

BtUs.—American on London, under 
Credits at 6 months sight, to the cx- 
have been sold at 2f. 3^d. 
to 2s. '9M: per. Sicca Rupee, and In¬ 
surance Bills to the extent of 1 ,400 at 
2s. Id. per Rujiee. 

Freights to London 21. \5s. to 32. for 
dead weight, and 32. to 42. 1 Os. for light 
goo ds. Bullion—\ per cent.— 

***► To buy. To sell. 

Sa. Ks. 

Hemit, Loan.Cpr. CLprem. Zt 0 iiS Op.ct. 
class i ... . 20 ' ~ 

do. 2 ... . 0 12 

do. 3 ... . 02 

. Na i fo 720pd. off 

Second I 721101150 . 0 1 

Opr.ct. J iisotoleoo . 0 2 

X IbOl to 15200 from! to S per cent, 
prem. aocordlng to the nomb^ 
Third or New 5 pr.ct. toon 2 12pm. 2 8 pm. 
iPdarpr.ciLoea .... 8 Odt 0 02at.. 
Bonsai Shares 4,0000pm. 3.900Omp 
;,JHlpesl2<m«t.—The landed property be- 
to Mackintosh & Co., have been 
^Vi^med to he (Usposed of by lottery. 
Hmeoai^ 14 prlxea valued at 52,0000 Rs., 
akid'9,^ tioltots at 200 Rs. each.—^The 
Bengal Miliiler^ Orphan Society hare de¬ 
termined to'enud to England for a Secre¬ 
tary.—A iiiM4^.had token place for tii^ 
pojpcwo of coiiilideriiig the expediency of 
esb^shing i CfaainbiBr of* Commerce in 


Calcutta.—^The attomies and barristers 
of the Supreme Court bad presented an 
Address to Sir John FranklBon bis ^^tire- 
ment from the bench.—A Public Meeting 
was to bo called on the 5tb of April, to 
take into conaideration the most advisa¬ 
ble manner of commemorating the me¬ 
mory of the late much lamented Rajah 
Rammohnn Roy, Whatever ]plan may be 
adopted, one grand and important effect 
will be produced by such a measure; it 
will prove to the natives that merit will 
always be respected,—worth always ac¬ 
knowledged, whether the possessor be 
rich or poor — high or low—white or 
black.—A duel took place on 17th, March, 
between Mr.Hipme, late of the Army, and 
Lieut. Rainey of the Bufih, at which 
the lattei fell, and was conveyed in a dan¬ 
gerous state to the General Hospital. 

EngUsh School ai Moorshedabad.—'We 
leant that the study of the English lan¬ 
guage has been introduced into the Ni- 
zamut school at Moorshedabad. This 
measure owes its origin to Capt. Thores- 
by, who applied to the committee of Pub- 
lie Instruction for two competent English 
teachers. Several persons appeared as 
candidates for the situation, but two of 
the College students have been appointed, 
who have since left Calcutta, and pro¬ 
ceeded to Moorshedabad. 

Mutiny.—A serious mutiny had taken 
place in H. M. 41st regt. at Moulmein; 

^ the grenadier and eight companies of 
which quitted their quarters with their 
arms and a?}unuuition, and retired to the 
jungles in a state of open revolt; where, 
it is said, they were surrounded, and 
taken by a regiment of native infantry. 

CrttUenden, MeXiUop, and Cp.—It is 
stated by the Caumpore Examiner, as 
from good authority, that Lieut .-Col. S. 
Reid of Ist regtt L.C., a short time before 
the fulurr of this house, extracted on ac¬ 
count of a frimid in Europe, no less a 
sum than 169,000 rupees. This looks 
very like injustice to more confiding 
creditors, whose interests it was the duty 
.,of the partners to protect, and has at¬ 
tached much suspicion to their characters 
in the Upper Provinces. An inspection 
of the books for the last two or three 
years by a body of the eieditors might 
be useful to the public. 

There has a nuamr for some 
time at Meerut that officers are not to be 
allowed leave of^sence to visit the hills, 
unless on sick certificate. Though we 
have received our intormation from what 
We (wnsidet high authpn^yi 
hSrdfy believe that ^uch a gratuitous act 
of harshness wiU be canied into afifeett 


Firsts! 
pr. ct, \ 
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CIV a APPOiNtMSNVsw—lOUi tM«rch, 
Mr. J. B. Ogtlry to offieiftte m »q Ass* 
to the Collector of Govera^ient Cas> 
toDis et Celcotta,—17« Mr, David¬ 
son to officiate as Col lector of All yiiliur.— 
Mr. T. Hoseason to officiate as a Magis¬ 
trate of the town of Ciilcutta.>—20, Mr. 
John Bax of Bombay, Civil Service, to be 
Resident at Indoor in the room of Mr. 
Martin,— 

FCKLOCOK.—Mr. C. Whitmore. 

JvdLcial and Revenue Department, Jan. 
28, 1834.—The following order, passed 
in Council on this day, is published for 
the information and guidance of all the 
Covenanted Officers of Government in 
the judicial and revenue departments >— 
1. The Right Honourable the Governor 
General in Council is pleased to deter¬ 
mine, that no officer, whaWvcr his stand¬ 
ing in relation to a vacant situatiun, will 
be a}i}>ointcd to succeed to it, unless he 
be cnnsidcr(‘d by Government properly 
qualified to do justice to the trust about 
to be confided to him ; and that, in the 
event of any deficiency in the requisite 
qiialiiicatinns, he, as well as all others 
ill the same predii;ainent, will be passed 
over in favour of any junior on the grada¬ 
tion list, competent to di.scharge the 
functions of the supposed office with 
real offiracy.— 2. With a view to atford to 
Government the necessary inlbrniation in 
regard to the official character and merits 
of every officer employed, his Lordship 
in Council is pleased to direct, that every 
Officer, Court or Board to tfhoin cove¬ 
nanted Officers are placed in siiburdina- 
tion, shall publicly report half-yearly, 
upon their official qualifications and con¬ 
duct, that the report of the Magistrate 
and Collector upon his Deputy or Assis¬ 
tants shall be forwarded to the Commis¬ 
sioner, and by him with his own comments 
thereon, andacorespouding statement with 
respect to all the Magistrates and Collec¬ 
tors, and independent Joint Magistrates 
and Deputy Collectors, under his juris¬ 
diction, to the Nixaiaut Adawlot or Sad¬ 
der Board, as the Officer reported on may 
be subject to the one or ether; and 
that the superior controlling authorities, 
in like manner, shall review the whole b! 
these returns, and aitbmit them with » 
declaration of their own opinions in con¬ 
firmation of, or dissent from those ex¬ 
pressed by the Commissioners and Ma¬ 
gistrates and Collectors res|iectively, and 
a report upon the i^alifications and con¬ 
duct of Ml the Officers of the former 
class, for the information of Government. 
The CouTttu,of Sudder, Dewannee, and 
®(waaiut Adawlut wfll submit similar 
repioria regarding the Civil and Session 
JodgeSt—S. These reports shonldpresent, 


in Tf^rd to-each ludividoal, a statement of 
his general (qualifications for Uio {tubliesgr- 
vice, .with (ustiuct reforeiico to ms temper, 
discretion, patience, and habits of applica¬ 
tion to public business, his knowledge of 
the native latigungos, and pre-emiueutly, 
his disposition and behaviour towards 
the people, high and low, with whom he 
is brought into official contact.—4. The 
CuntroUing Officers will, of course, be 
held responsible for the effects of the 
misconduct of the covouarited Subordinate 
Officers which they may fitil to report; 
and it mdst be remembered by the Con¬ 
trolling Officers, that if it shall sometimes 
be their ungratefiil duty to allege inca- 
|»acity or misconduct on tlie part of an 
inferior, they thereby perform a most 
acceptable service to the people, over 
whom such an inromjietcnt or unworthy 
functionary is placed; and that they will 
also enjoy the opportunity of recording 
the meritorious qualities of thosoJ^ho arc 
really worthy of such enmmendanon, and 
of thus supplying the Government with 
data for the just and beneficial allotment 
of official rewards.—C. Macbween, Sec. 
to Government. 

MUIXAHT, A?POtMTHE.'4TS, PROMO¬ 
TIONS, CHAMOBS, SK.fromlith Mart^tn 
Marrh2Gth, 1834. — ^24th reg. X. 1. LienL 
J. C. Hannyngton to be Adjutant, vice 
Singer promoted,—Cornet E. K. Money 
2ad L. C. is removed from the appoint¬ 
ment of Interpreter and 
to the regt,—Lieut. N. C. Macleod to act 
as an Ass. Engineer to tlie Delhi divi- 
sion in the room of Lieut. Fagan on leave. 
—Lieut. C. Haldane SSd reg. N. I. is 
promoted to the rank of ^ptahi by 
brevet.-Ensigns T. T. Tucker, and A. 
Dallas are brought on the «^BMit)ve 
strength of the Infantry from 13th Feb. 
1H34.—fiSthreg.N. 1. Lieut. N. A.Parker 
to he Adjutant, vice Lumsdaine appointed 
Aide-dsi^ampto Brig. Gen. W. Richards. 
—5th Tipg. X. I. Ensign J. B. Look to be 
Lieut, vief Palin resigned,—66th reg. 
X. I. Cm. R. Delamain to be Major.— 
Lieut. L.Egerton to he Captain, En¬ 
sign H. It. Bigge to be Lieut, vice Grant 
invalldedv—SOth Reg. X. I. Lieut D. 
Dnwuas to be Adjutant vice LawTence on 
rurlouj^. 1 —63d reg. X. I. Lieut. W. M. 
RsuMUy to be InterpreW and Quarter 
Mastffe^The <^er appointing 2d Lieut. 
A. Hii&h 4th Woop, 3d brig, to act as 
Adjatast to the Meywar div. of Art. 
during the shtenceof Lieut. Wilson is 
confirm^.—Mirdfcal. —Ass, Surg. A. 
Msekean to the Med. Charge of 70th r«g. 
N. L at Benda vice Agnew dir^ted, to 
join his' reg; Ass. Surg. A. Keir to re¬ 
ceive Med. charge of Detachm. of 47.th 
reg. X, I. and of the troops at Secrora; 

2b2 
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Surg, J, Eckford will oflkiate as Saj)er- 
intending Surgpon ai Allahabad during 
the absence of Surg. Tweedie and while 
Surg, bmith may remain in charge of the 
CawnporeCireleof Med. Superintendence. 
—Sucg. W. S. Charters remofedfrom 26th 
to 40th reg. N. L—Surg. B. Burt to 26th 
reg. N. I. Surg. H. H. Wilson from 20tb 
to 46th teg. N. I.—Surg. J. Dalrymple 
to 20th Beg. N. I.—Aas. Surg. B. C. 
Sully from 47th to 8th reg. N. I.—Ass. 
Surg, T. Giemhhaw is posted to 47th reg. 
N. 1.-—Ais. 'Surg. J. Barber ia posted to 
12th reg. N. I.—Ass. Surg. R. B, Cum¬ 
berland is nested to 34th reg. N. I.— 
Ast. Surg. J Murray to proceed to Agra 
and do duty with H. M*s. 13th foot.— 
Ass. Surg. G. C. Rankin 38th reg. N. I. 
to receire Medical charge of the Artillery 
at Secrole from Ass. Surg. Ksdaile ap¬ 
pointed to the Civil Station of Azimghur. 
—Ass. Surg. J. Wilkie to ofiiciate in 
Medical charge of the Civil Station of 
Dinagepore, vice Smith to Jessore.—Surg. 
T. E. Dempster removed from62dtod0th 
reg. N. I. at Barrackpore.—Surgeon G. 
Angus to 24th reg. N. I.—Asaf. Surg. A. 
Bryce M. D. from 50th reg. N. I. to 3d 
troop Ist Brig. H. A. at Dum-Dum.—Ass. 
Surg. J. Menzics to 2d reg. N. I.—^Ass. 
Surg. H. Donaldson to 15 reg. N. I—Ass. 
Surg. F. Furnell.—^Ass. Surg. R. Fullar- 
ton to 20th reg. N. L-^Ass. Surg. A. 
Thompson to 2lBt. regN.I.—Ass. Surg. 
^Cyg^Haudyside to 49th reg. N. I.—Ass. 
9u^^^. Smith to doduty with H. M*b. 
3d Buffs at Ghazeepore. 

BBMOT&tB AN D BOSTiNOS.—Ensign F. 
Adams from 37th to 24th reg. N. I.— 
Ensign C. S. Salmou to do duty with 24th 
reg. N. I, 

UBUIEO FROM THE SERVICE.—Lieut. 
E. TTralio, Sthreg. N. 1. 

INVALiDEO.—Major J. Grant 66th reg. 
N. I. 


. rORLOCQHs. —Cap. R. R. Margrave to 
Van Oieman’s Land and Cape.—Lieut. T. 
Walker to China.—Cap. R. H*. Miies 
■ Crawfurd. 

yVBLOUaKB OANCBLtED. —Licut. C. 
Kins.—Lieut. T. L. Egertun. 

At a General Court Martial, asseAhled 
at palhi on 14th day of August 1833, 
Li4uto99nt wd Brevet Captun Edward 
H. M. 11th Light Dragoons, 
was inMgned on the following charge 

“ For unofficer-Iike conduct, and 
conduct unworthy of an of&rer and a 
gentlemen, in the following instances:— 
1st. Having, on the night of the 11th 
of June 1333, is the city of Delhi, aided 
and abetted Lieutenant Frederick Vaughan 
Me Grath, of the 62d Regiment Native 
Infantry, in forcing open the door of a 
bouse in the Chaundney Chouk, and 


thereby subjected himself to the disgrace 
of being puraned and placed in restraiot 
by the Native FoUce Officers. 24. Having, 
when under the restraint of the Police 
Officers, abused them in gross, scandalOTs, 
and disgraceful language. 34. Having, 
when under such restraint, insulted the 
Civil Magistrate, in the execution of hi-s 
office, by accusing him of doubting his, 
Captain Arnold’s word, and saying, he 
would make a personal business of the 
affair then under discussion, on the 
Magistrate declaring, he must hear both 
sides of the question before he could 
act.” Upon which charge the Court came 
to the following decision:— Finding.— 

The Court, having duly weighed and 
considered the evidence in support of the 
prosecution, together with what the 
prisoner has urged in his defence, is of 
opinion, that, with respect to the 1st 
instance of the charge, he. Lieutenant 
and Brevet Captain Edward Arnold, 
H. M. 11th Light Dragoons, is^ not 
guilty ; of the 2d instance, that he ia not 
guilty; with regard to the 3d instance, 
he is not guilty. 

” The Court, however, thinks it neces¬ 
sary to remark, that the prisoner did use 
wi rds nearly corresponding to that part 
of the instance ‘ accusing him of doubt¬ 
ing his word,’ but diws not attach any 
criminality to the seme, 
s “ The Coxttt d<'es therefore fully acquit 
him, Lieut, end Brevet Captain Edward 
Arnold, H.M. 11th Light Dragoons, of 
all and ev<{|y part of the charge preferred 
against him.”—Confirmed, 

W. C. BENTINCK, 

Commander in Chief. 

Lieutenant and Brevet Captain Arnold 
has been released, and directed to return 
to his duty. 

ARRIVALS OF SHIPS.— 11th March, 
Paraee Ms Killan, Greenock.—I2th, Seri- 
euse, grouch) Grillet, Marseillesj—18th, 
Java, Todd, Sydney.—21st, Ann, Adler, 
Mauritius. 

DEPARTURES.— I4th March, Lord Al- 
thorp. Sprout, Liverpool.—15th Victorioe, 
Oetorue, Havre.—19th, Renown, Me Leod 
Liverpool_20th, Zenobia, Owen, Lon¬ 

don. 

MARRIAOBS.— Jan. 18, Ai Dinapore, 
W. J. Parker, Esq., to Pboshei ^dest 
daughter of Surg. J. Marsbalt—Feb. 12, 
At Aflyghur, Lieut. C. 0. Pigott, 18th 
regt., N. L, to Mary, third 4^ghtet of 
the late H. Hannay, Eaq., of Elgifi—15, 
At Agra, Lieut. I. C. L. Richardson, Art., 
to C^rlotte, 3d daughter of the late J. 
B. Laing, Esq., C. S.—19, At Barrack- 
pore, Capt. J. Grahan), AOth regt., N. I., 
to Harriette Anne, only daughter of Maj.- ■ 
General J. Watson, C. B.—20, At Chan- 
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dernagoie, E. Co^^nard, Es^, to He1«ni>, 
daughter of A. Le Fianc, Esq.—26, J. 
■Erakine, Esq., of Sooroo^, to ^ulia, 
daughter of the late Capt. B. T. Shortt, 
20th regt., N. I.—^Miurch 1, AtCawupore. 
Mr. J. Phillips, to S$axah Christiana, eldest 
daughter of Mr. J. Joyce; At Delhi, Mr. 
G. A. Webb, to Frederiea, 2d daughter of 
Mr. G. Luniiey— 7, Rev. J. J. Weitbrecht, 
Church Missionary, to Martha, widow of 
the late Rev. Mr. Higge—10, Mr. T. O. 
Dick, of Patna, to Miss E. Wittinbakep— 
12, Capt. G. T. Marshall, 35th regt., N. I., 
to Margaret Louisa, youngest daughter of 
Mrs.E.Turner—15.MrJ).Nuthair, to Miss 
M. B. Bottomley—17, M^orJ.Frushard, 
58th regt., N. I. to Caroline, widow of 
the late B. D. Small, Esq.—21, Mr. E. 
Chnicraft, to Mias J. Jacob. 

BitiTHS.—Feb. 9, At Nagpore, the lady 
of Capt. W. Warde, of a son—15, At 
Cawnpore, the lady of C. Havelock, Esq., 
16th Lancers, of a son—^21, the lady of 
C. Hogg, Esq., of a daughter—At Alla> 
habad, Mrs. J. Horn, of a son—29, At 
Benares, the lady of W. P. Goad, Esq., 
C. S., of a daughter—March 1, the lady 
of R. N. C. Hamilton, Esq., of a son—2, 
At Dinapore, the lady of Lieut. K. F. 
Mackenzie, 64th regt., N. I., of a daughter 
—^Mrs. Jas. Bell, of a son—4, At Noak> 
holly, Mrs. W. J.ickson, of a daughter— 
At Cawnpore, the lady of the Rev. Mr. 
Jennings, of a daughter—6, Mrs. R..C. 
Mather, of a sou—9, At Meerut, the ladv 
of Lieut. J. Brind, of a daughter—10, 
At Benares, the lady of H. Glayton, Esq., 
of a daughter—16, Mrs. B. Palmer, 
of a daughter—17. At Sylbet, Mrs. C. 
Martin, of a daughter—At Barrnckjjore, 
the lady of Capt. N. Penny, of a daughter 
—18, Mrs. G. F. Bowbesr of a son—19, 
At Balasore, the lady of W. S. Dicken, 
Esq., of a son—Mrs. E. C. Bolst, of a 
daughter—21, Mrs. D. Mercado, of a 
daughter. 

DiA,Tas.—Sept. £2, at Bandah, Lieut, 
Wm.Nisbett, 64th regt.. N. 1. —March 1, 
At sea, Capt. G, Rutter—6, Miss Jane 
Nicholsou—8, Mrs. E, Waghorn—9, At 
Serampore, W. J. Lloyd,Esq., late of Civil 
Auditor’sOffice—10,Mr.£. Low, formerly 
ofMontrose— 1 1, nearMonghy r,Aim£tiza, 
infant daughter of J. Henderson^ £s>|. ; 
J. Lutqsdaine, son of Mr. J. Bennett--' 
14, Sophia Frances, 6th daughter of Mr. 
A.. G. Patersoiv—Henry, infant son of 
Mr. R. £vam^l6, Maiia, wife of Mr. T. 
Reichardt—18, At Berbampore, Ensign 
£. H, Showers. 72d regt., N. I.—21, Mr. 
T, Riee, Ship Mulgrave—23, Mr. Win. 
Bell, Encope shop-keeper, aged 76 years. 


piaTrraffv 

CIVIL APPOINTMENTS.—Mar^ 

John Walker attained the rank of ^Aior 
Slerchant on 5th Feb,, and Mr. K. 
Cathcart that of Junior Merchant, on Sth 
Feb.. 1834—11th. Mr. W. H. Babing- 
ton to act as Collector and Magistrate of 
Trichinopoty, during the absence of Mr. 
Blair, on leave—Mr. T. L. Blane to oiR- 
ciate as Sub-CoUeetor aud Joint Magis¬ 
trate of the N. Division ,of Arcot, during 
the absence of Mr. Babington—Mr. W. 
Dowdeswell to be. Register to the Zillah 
Court of Chingleput—Mr. W, H, Tracy 
to be Register to the Zillah Court of 
Combaconum—Mr. W. Wilson to be Re¬ 
gister to the Zillah Court of Chittoor— 
Lieut. J. Braddock, of the, Non-effSeCtive 
Establishment, to he Secretary to the 
Mint Committee—14tb, Mr. M. Lewiato 
be Collector aud Magistrate of Guntnor, 
to continue to act as a Judge of the 
Provincial Court, Centre Division—Mr. 

J. Blackburn to be principal CoUeetor 
and Magistrate of Madura—2d Lianta. 

J. Invacarity and S. E. O. Ludlow of 
Engineers, to act aa Assistant Civil Sn- ‘ 
gineers until farther orders—Mr. W. E. 
JeUicoe to proceed to Tanjore to prose¬ 
cute his studies under the principal Col¬ 
lector of that district—21st, Mr. C. Pelly 
to act as Head-Assistant to the principal 
Collector and Magistrate of Bellary. 

MILITABY APPOINTMENTS, PROMO - 
TIONS, &c.,^omMareh3,to 
—Jh/ontry.—Lieut.-Col. G. L. Wahabto 
be Col., vice Smith, dee .—Major B. Kyd, 
from the Left Wing, Madras Eur. Regt., 
to be Lieat.-CoI.,vice Wnhab, promoted.— 
Left Wing Madras Eur. Regt, Capt. B. S. 
Ward to be Major—Lieut. T. A. Duke to 
be Captain—Ens. C. R. Yourl|*'*lb be* 
Lieut., vice Kyd, promoted—Col. Wm. 
Clapham is entitled to a half-share from 
the Off-reckonings Fnnd, from 22d Feb. 
1834, vice Smith, dec.—The orders ap- 
pointiktg ‘Lieut W. Russell to act aa 
Quart.-Mas. to ISth regt. N. I„ during 
tho absence of Eos. Baines and Lieut. F. 
Ditmas, to act as Adj. to the Sappers and 
Mlpsers, are confirmed—3d regt. L. C., 
Lieut. L. Macqueen .to be Adj.. vice 
Ar^tfanot—Madras Eur. regt., Lieut. 
J.G. Neill to be Adj., vice Duke, pro¬ 
moted—34th regt. N. L, Ens. J. Sibbald 
to^eQoart.-Mas.and Interp.—Conductor 
A.; Forsyth jio be Adj. to the IstN. V. 
Batt,, vice Leggatf—2i] regt. N.I., Lwot. 
E. Lyons to he Captain—Ens. E. Grmt 
to he Liftut, vice Beanebamp, pensioued 
—The following Officers are pi iced at the 
disposal of the Oommandocaht-Ohier, 
with a view to their being enqployed ou 
Field Service, Col. G. Wa^gh.-^Com- 
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mantling at Palavenu»>-Lieut>CoI. G. 

M. Steuart, Commaiiding at Vellore*— 
2d Lieut. R. Henderson, Ass. Civil 
UfiKineer, N. Division—2d Lieut. C. A. 
Orr, Ass. to the Superintending Engineer 
in Mysore—Mgjor S.W. Steel, 51st regt. 

N. I., and Lieut. J. il. Bell—Lieut. H. 
Congreve, of Artillery, is appointed to 
act as Adj. to 4tl) Batt. of that regt., 
during the absence of Lieut. Balfour, on 
duty—The order appointing Lieut. Sei|ior 
to art as Adj. to the 35th regt. N. I. 
during the employment of Lieut. Bicks, 
on other duty; and Ens. White to act 
fur Lieut. Senior till he rejoins regtl. 
Head-Quarters, is confirmed—Lieut. H. 
Power, Ass. Mil. Aud. Gen., is placed at 
the disposal of the Commauder'in-Chief 
for Field Service—Major B. 11. Ilitchins 
to ofiiciate as Secy, to the Military Board 
—Capt. J. R. Haig to act as Deputy Adj. 
General of the Army—Capt. R. Thorjw 
to act as Ass. Adj. General of the Army 
—The order appointing Lieut. H. 
Pritchard to act as Quart>Mas. and 
Interp. to the 8lh regt. N. 1., during 
the absence of Lieut. Grimes, to sea, 
is confirmed—The order appointing 
Lieut. Hicks, 35th regt. N. I., to act as a 
Brigarle Major, as a temporary arrange* 
nient during the absence of Lieut. Pigott, 
is confirmed—Lieuts. H. Montgomery, 
J. P. Bcresfortl, and J. E. Mawdsley of 
the Horse Artillery, are, as a temporary 
measure, attached to the Artillery in 

Hj^jilMMhi^lppt. A. Ker, 7th L. C., will, 
as a tcmporiiry measure, do duty os Deputy 
Ass. Adj. Gen. to the Mvsore division— 
Capt. E. A. M*Curdy, 27th regt. N. I„ 
is appointed to act as Brigade Major to 
the Cantonment of Bangalore, until 
further orders—Lieut. C. Mackenzie will 
■sect aseWipto 48thregt. N. I., vice Lewis, 
sick—Capt. N. Geoghegan, 25ih regt., is 
appointed to act as Dcpiity Ass. Quart.- 
Mas. General of the Southern division of 
4be Army, during the absence of Lieut. 

' Opitsidine, on other duty'—^Ens., D. 
J^atone, 51st regt. N. 1., to act as 
' Qa!itt!L-HaB.andIntero. to 40 th regt. N. 1.,. 
till Rirther orders—^The orders directing 
Asa.' Surg. Colquhonn, 1st L. C., to 
afford. n«raical aid to the 33d regt. N. 1., 
and ,8|i{lb{DtiDg Lieut. Hutchings, 33a 
regt. N.,L,,t5 4*1 48 Fort Adj. of Bellary, 
daring -fi&e absence of Lieut. Brett, ott 
Field S'^vice, are confirmed—Lieut. H. 
B. Biogg, 7$b L. C., is appointed as a 
temporary ihimure, and during tlie ab¬ 
sence of Capt. Butterworth, on Field 
Service, to ac< as Ass, Quart-Mas. 
General of the Army; and Lieut. 11. A. 
Nutt,to act as Quart.-Ma8. anff Interp. to 
Uie 7l^ ^Yegt. L. C., during the absence 
ef Lieut. Biogg, on duty—The order ap¬ 


pointing Lieut. Burgoyne to act as Adj* 
to the E. Troop ofH. Art., during Lieut. 
Brice’s absence is confirmed—Lient. J. 
Dods, 4th regt. N. I., having passed the 
prescribed examination in the Hindos- 
tanee language, is deemed entitled to the 
authorized reward-The detachment in 
W'ynsud, under the command of Capt, 
M inchin, is placed under the orders of 
Col. Lindesay, during the. operations 
against the Coorg State—Capt. Green, 
Super. Engineer in Mysore, is placed 
temporarily at tiie disposal of the Com- 
mander-in-Cbicf for Field Service—The 
order appointing Capt. Otter, 28th regt., 
N. I, to act as Ass. Adj. General to 
Hyderabad Subsidiary Force, during the 
absence of Capt. Coxe, is confirmed— 
Capt. G. W. Moore, 3d regt., to net as 
Deputy Ass. Quart.-Mus. General of tho 
Army, during the temporary absence of 
Cajit.. Simpson on Field Service—The 
following orders arc confirmed—Ens. 
Hobart to perform the duties of Ailj. to 
(he Ifith regt. N. I., during theab.scnce of 
Lieut. Hutlsou-Lieut. Fraser to act as 
Adj. to the 5th L. C., during Lieut. 
Grant’s illness—^Ciipt. Pinson, 46tb regt., 
to act as Cantonment Adj. at Falaveram, 
till further orders—Lieut. W. G. T. 
Lewis, 46th regt., will act as Cantonment 
Adj. of Pnlavernm, during the absence of 
Capt. Dods—Lieut. H. Beaver to act as 
Adj. to the 5tb regt. N. 1., during the 
absence nf Lieut. Mackenzie—Lieut. C. 
Mackenzie, 48th regt. N. I., is np])ointed 
a Depu'y Asg. Qnart.-Mas. General of the 
Coorg Field Force, and attached to the 
Head Quarters—licut. G. Gordon will 
act as Adj. to the 48th regt. N. I., 
during Lieut. Mackenzie’s absence— 
Enss. H. JTBrockman, 20th regt. N. I., and 
P. L. Spr}', haring passed the proscribed 
examination in the Hindoostgnec lan¬ 
guage, are deemed entitled to the 
authorized wward—The Services of Capt 
C. Taylor having been placed at«the. 
disposal of the Commander-iu-Chief, he 
is accordingly pieced under the orders of 
tho Officer commanding Artillery in 
Mysore—Capt. J. M. Boyes, 38th regt., 
is appointed President of the Clothing 
Committee assembled inFort. St. George, 
in the room of Capt. Pinson, relieved. 

ItEKOrALS AND POBTINOS —^Ass. Sutg. 

W. Beauchamp to dp duty with H. M.'a 
.57th regt.—Col. A. Andrews, C. B., from 
27^ ffigL to 42d regt. N. I.—Col, 0.,L. 
Wah&h, and Lt.-Col, H. Kyd to 27th regt. 
—Ass. Surg. J. Wilkinson pf Sthregt. 
N. I., to tidee the Medical Charge of the 
Wing of H. M.'s 57tb regt., under orders 
to March—Surg. G. Knox to afford 
Medical aid to 3th regt. N. I., during 
Mr. Wilkinson’s absence—Shirgi. A, 
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W. K. H«y, 4* L. G«ddos, 
nnd Asa. Sitiga. A. E. Bliiitt J. 
O’Neil, and A. Paterson, are directed 
to proceed forthwith to Bangalore— 
Lieut.-Col. G. M. Stcuart, firom 5(h 
to 20ih regt. N. I.; and Licut.-Col. 
H. Walpole, from 20th to the 5th rogl. 
N. I.—Ass. Sarg. £. Smith, 29th rcgt., 
to siford Medical aid to 3th rcgt. N. I., 
under orders to maxdi—Lieut. Col. J. 
Honry, from 19th to 23th regt. N. I.— 
Liimt.'Col J. MnncrieiT, from 25th to 
19th r^t. N. I.—Ass. Surg. C. J. Smith 
to the Medical charge df the Foot 
Artillery, &c., with the Eastern Column 
of the Coorg Field Force—^Ass. Surg. 
A. Warrand, 7th L. C., to the Medi¬ 
cal charge of the Troop of the N. Horse 
Artillery at Bangalore; Ass. Surg. A. 
N. Magrath is posted to the 13th rcgt. 
N. I.—Ass. Surg. B. Hicks to do duty 
with the detachment of 11. M.'s 33tli rcgt. 
nt Rcllary—Ass. Surg. W. D. D. La 
Touche is posted to the 8th regt. L, C. 

fuklougii^.—L t. 11. P. Emery, (prep.) 
—Lieut .-Col. J. Haslewood to the Ca]ic 
siiid N. S. Wales—Capt. S. Stuart—Asa. 
Sing. J. Cooke, (prep.)—Ens. R. T. 
Snow, (prep.)—Etis, P. E.L. Rickards— 
Lieut. J. Grimes, to sea—Lieut. R. 
Caiman.—Capt. C. G. T. Chauvel, (prep.) 
N. S. Wales, 

PENSioNEn,—Capt. M. Beauchamp, 
2d regt. N. I.—Capt. J. Becker, Artillery, 

MOVEMENTS OF REOIMENTH.—H. M.’t 
C3d regt. to bo stationed in Fort St. 
George—^The Wing atid Head*Quarters of 
His M.'s 37 th regt., now under Equi}*- 
ineiit orders for movement, to march to 
Bangalore, with a view to its heing 
stationed cvontually at Cannaigire—the 
other Wing ofll. M.’s 37th rcgt. to pro¬ 
ceed to Cannanorc by sea—the 19th regt. 
N. I., to inarch from Vellore to Banga¬ 
lore, to he there atitioncd—^The 25th 
regt. N. 1., to march from Trichinopoly, 
to be there stationed, with the exception 
of the two Flank Compauies, which are 
destined to Garrison Ootacamund—The 
1st regt. N. I., to march from Falamcot- 
tah, to be there stationed. 

ECCLESIASTICAL AFFOIMTHENTS.— 
March 4, Rev. H. W. Stenart to procew’ 
to Bangalore, to officiate as a Chaplahi a- 
that station, daring the absence of the 
Rev. J. Wright—14, Rev. R. Denton is 
appointed to take charge of the Chap¬ 
laincy of the BlackT'own, and to discharge 
its duties, together with the Jail and the 
Hospitid, during Mr. Steaart’s absence. 

masriaobs.—^F eb. 17th, atEllichpoor. 
Li^t. T. Davies, Nisam’a Infantry, to 
Biiaa, 2d daughter of the late Major A. 
Roberta.—March4th, C. E. Oakes, Esq., 
to Sophia, eldest daughter of tihe late T. 


Gahaghan, Esq.—7th, Mr. J. Rebeitu to 
Miss Georgianna Frederica, .daughter of 
Mr. W. Cox.—11th, S. Phillips. R«|« 
H. M.’s 34th regt. to Anne 
youngest daughter of the late Lieut. Byrn. 
—At Secuuderaliiul, .\|iiitlicoary A. 0. 
Wilson to Mies F. M. Williams,—18tll^ 
at Trichinopoly, Mr. C. R. M'Mahmi to 
Marin, daughter of D. A. Rehc, Esq.— 
22d, r! W. Chatfield, Esq. to Gertrude 
Trevor, youngest daughter of G. P. Tyler, 
Esq.,C. S. * 

BIRTHS _^Feb. 16th, the wife of Sor- 

jcant B. Gi Iholy, of a son.—! 9th, the lady 
of Major W.Bradford, of n son ; at Knmp- 
tee, the wife of Seijeaat M’Manus of a 
danghtor.—26th, at Vizogapatam, the 
lady of Capt. H. Van Heythusen, of a son. 
—27th, at Kamptee, the lady of Capt. .1. 
Gunning, of a son.—28th, at Negap^am, 
the lady of Assistant Surgeon Brooking, 
of a son.—March 3d, the lady of Lieut. 
W. G. Woods, of a daughter; the lady of 
Capt. T. P. Hay, 22nd rcgt. N. 1. of a 

daughter_4tb, the lady of J. Hudlestnn, 

Esq., C. S. of a son; the wife of Mr. J. 
Hutchinson, of a daughter. — 5th, at 
Trichinopoly, the wife of Capt. Walch, 
54th rcgt. of a son, who died on 16th.— 
7th, at Mominidiad, the lady of Captain 
Strange, Niziun’s Cavalry, of a son; at 
Aska, the wife of Apothecary Sprntt, of a 
daughterthe wife of Rev, £. Dent, of a 
daughter.—9th, the lady of J. F. Thomas, 
Esq , C. S. of-a daughter.—13th, jt Wal- 
lajahbad, the wife of AjKithcliary WT* 
Morris, of a son.—17th, the laily of Ca|)t. 

J. M. Ley, of the Art. of a daughter.— 
21st, the lady of G. T. Beauchamp, Esq., 
C. S. of a son.—22nd, tho lady of Capt. 
H. P. Keighlv, of a son; at Vellore, the 
lady Capt. J. Purton Engs, of a daiigh- 
tei.—23rd, the Muly of T. O. NeilLKsq. 
of a daughter, still born.—3lst, Mrs. J. 
Dalrymple, of a daughter. 

deaths.— Feb. 3rd, at Calirut, Mr. 
L.de MeIlo.--2lBt, atlloyapeoram, Anne,, 
relict of the late Mr. E. MBrsden.-^2nd, 
St Shikarpoor, Alexander, only child of 
Capt. A. H. Jeffries, 2nd regt.^—23rd, at. 
Vixagaratam, Mrs. D. Draugh; at Lilt- 
digst, Lieut. W. Buckley, 18th regt. N. 1. 
—March 4th, at Palamcottah, Louis 
Willpm, youngest son of the Rev. C. 
Rheuitts.—5th, at Rajapoor, Brklgett,. 
only diUighter of Apothecary J. Jones.— 
8th, at Guindy, Charles, sun of J. E. Ca- 
shart.—ISth, Tranquebar, MissJanett 
Hoppf. 



MABBIAOEp.—Jan. 24tb, Capt. O.'C. 
Brownrigg, 9th rogt.foot, to Rosa Malii^, 
2ad daughter of Lieut. Col. Fyers, Com- 
mandingRoyal Engineers—Rev. L.Banks to 
Louisa, oldest daughter of Lt.-Col. Fyers. 
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Charge of ike Chief Jvttiee.-~^nnrht~ 
MEN or THE Gsand JURY. —It appeurs 
by the calendar that many indictments 
will be laid before you, but, with the ex¬ 
ception of three offences, they seem to 
^be of an ordinary nature, and not to re¬ 
quire any ubserration to assist you in 
the discharge of your duty. A charge of 
piracy against a scacunny, who was at 
. holm of the ship Ann, of this port, 
when the gunner of that vessel murdered 
several persons, and wounded others, 
seems to deserve your most patient in¬ 
vestigation. As the details of this most 
lamentable transaction have been pub¬ 
lished at Bombay, 1 must earnestly re¬ 
quest, that you will endeavour to dis¬ 
charge from your minds all that you may 
liavc heard or read on tho subject; and 
that in farming your judgment, you will 
be entirely governed by the evidence 
which you may receive. The matter for 
your consideration is purely of fact, and 
so much must depend on the inference 
which you may draw from the circum¬ 
stances, that I shall abstain from further 
observations on this charge. A bill will 
he preferred against the wife of a soldier 
of Ills Majesty’s 40th regiment, for ma¬ 
liciously stabbing another soldier of that 
corps. It is enacted by the 9th of George 
4th, cap. 74, commonly called Mr. 
Wynn’s act, “JTbjf person, shall 

rfi^ud maliciously stab, cut, or 
wound any person, with intent to maim, 
disfigure, or disable such person, or to 
do some other grievous bodily harm to 
such person, such offender shall be guilty 
of felony, and, being convicted thereof, 
sh all su fer death as a felon. But it is 
prifVfSn by the sam% clause of the 
statute, that in case it shall appear, on 
the trial of any person for this offence, 
vtiut the act of stabbing, cutting, or 
Ifottuding, was commit!^ under such 
’^.^wettjpnstances, that if death had ensued 
,ira|^from, the same would not in law 
■ Amounted to the crime of murde|u> 
^e person so indicted shall be acquitted 
of felony." You will learn thaU the 
pa^y stabbed lias survived the injurp, 
sod he probably will be sent before you 
U a’^iritneBs, and if you shall be of 
bj^nion, that the stabbing was committed 
under such circumstances, that if death 
had ensued therefrom, the same would 
not We amounted to murder, you will 
be justified in Yejacting the bill: but, if 
you shall he satisWl. that the provocation 
would not, in case of death, Jiave reduced 
the killing to manslaughter, you will find 
the Inli, and send the offender to take her 
trial.' To one other case pnly I shall 


briefly allude Several pevsons are 
charged with malkaoualy injuring a 
Hindoo female, by burning her in a most 
cruel and shamcTnl manner. The law, 
having a regard to the civil and religiotu 
usages of Hindoos and Mahomedans, 
allows to them the exercise of their 
reasonable rights and authorities, in res¬ 
pect of the treatment of their families; 
but the conduct of the parties charged 
with this offence, if the witnesses shall 
be believed, has been so atrocious, that 
no rule or law of caste can justify the 
offence committed. Since my last address 
to a Grand Jury, considerable alterations 
have been made in the magistracy, and in 
the police of this island : alterations 
which, I confidently expect, will produce 
great benefit to the public. A Rule, 
Ordinance, and Regulation passed by the 
Guvornor in Council of Bombay, has this 
day been registered : whereby part of an 
Ordinance passed and registered in 1827 
has been repealed; the number of police 
magistrates has been reduced to two ; 
the jurisdiction of the Court of Petty 
Sessions has been new modelled, and 
the constables and police peons have been 
placed under a Superintendant of Police. 
You are probably aware that, in con¬ 
formity with the provisions of the ordi¬ 
nance, a part of which has been thus 
repealed, three police magistrates ex¬ 
ercised the controul and direction of the 
eoijstubles of the police peons, 

formerly employed'iir the three divisions 
of this islaM. By performjug 4he duties 
incidental to this controul and direction, 
these magistrates were frequently pre¬ 
vented from attending with sufficient re¬ 
gularity—at the police offices—to hear 
and determine complaints; or to liberate, 
or to commit for trial, prisoners clutrged 
with offences. It could not, indeed, have 
bean reai-imably expected, that a magis¬ 
trate wh ■ had been employed during the 
night in visiting different police or 
stations, or who, in the morning, after 
a robbery had been reported at the 
office, found it necessary to 'proceed to 
the place where the crime had been com¬ 
mitted, to investigate on the spot 
the circumstances of the case, could 
afterwards be equal to the due per- 
fonnance of his daily duties as a justice 
of the peace, during the hours prescribed 
for his attendance. It has been alleged, 
that from these and firom other cauaes, 
parsons accused of offences, have some¬ 
times been detaiped in custody more 
than a reasonable period of time, before 
thg charge against them hss been i^ 
vestigated; and, if this were so, the evil, 
anquestionably, required a remedy. It 
is manifest, that any imprisonment of a 
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party aeeusArl, beyond the time necoeMr}' 
to hear and consider the accutationt must 
be a groat grievance to the party im¬ 
prison^, if innocent; and that utanece.i- 
aery delijf in examining a charge against 
a guilty person, may defeat the ends of 
justice, inasmuch as he or his associates 
may thus have time to intimidate the 
accuser or to tamper with his witnesses; 
or to dissuade the one from prosecuting, 
and the others from giving evidence in 
support of the charge. If there has been 
such delay, it is probable that many pro¬ 
secutors and witnesses, who have been 
required to attend at the police offices 
iVom day to day, losing their time, 
and, perhaps, their daily earnings, have 
had thereby their patience exhausted; 
and may not have been in attendance 
when their presence was required, and 
that the parties accused, although guilty, 
may therefore have been discharged. 
These evils, if in fact, they have prevailed, 
are not likely to happen under the system 
which is about to be adopted. The 
superintendant of police, by the new 
ordinance, will discharge the duties 
to which 1 have alluded, as having 
been formerly been performed by the 
police magistrates; and they will hence¬ 
forth be required to discha*-ge such duties 
only as are usually performed by stipen¬ 
diary magistrates at the police offices in 
liondon. The police magistrates will 
hereafter respectively do all acts that ap¬ 
pertain to the office of a single magistrate; 
and when the presence of two Justices may 
be necessary, that number may be readily 
united. By the ordinance which has 
been partly repealed, the Court of Petty 
Sessions was not duly constitute^, unless 
two magistrates of police were present; 
and this necessarily prevented the police 
magistrates, who attended at the petty 
sessions, from discharging their ordinary 
duties at two of the police offices—on one 
day in every week. This weekly absence 
of the police magistrates, must also have 
occasioned great delay and inconvenience 
to the parties accused and to their accusers. 
The new Ordinance will also amly a 
remedy to this evil; and, as one Police 
Magistrate only will hereafter be requires 
to attend at the Court of Petty Sessions 
the other will be enabled to discharge 
the ordinary duties while that Court is 
sitting; and should any urgent necessity 
demand the presence another justice, 
he will be found in that Court, which will 
bU' holden at the Office of the Police. 
Should any complaint be preferredagainst 
any Constahte or Peon, the sitting Ma- 
giatrates will hear and determine the 
matCv as <m ordinary cases: and no 
suspicion of partiality touching Ihe deci¬ 


sions can hereafter be ressonably enter¬ 
tained; inasmuch as the Constables and 
Peons are not now appointed by the Police 
Magistrates. The whole of theseConstahles 
and Peons are now subject to the Snpw- 
intendsnt of Police, who will iwuoUy ex¬ 
ercise the authority of a High Conttabk: 
and I hope that the changes that have 
been recently affected in the ConttUuUon 
and in the Cfiaracter of the force, under 
his direction, will gradually tend to the^ 
prevention of crime, and especially of the 
gang robberies, which have so long been 
perpetrated on this Island. It is utmost 
unnecessary to state that these changes 
have been made by the present Govern¬ 
ment of Bombay, in compliance with 
many petitions which have bceu formerly 
presented by the principal native inhabi¬ 
tants uf Bombay; atid with several pr»- 
smtmmtt by your predecessors; and I 
have reason to believe that such changes 
have not occasioned any increase of ex- 
ponce. But notwithstanding, the Con¬ 
stables and Peons now serving maybe 
considered more efficient than those who 
were employed under the Magistrates: I 
cannot refrain from repeating, what 1 have 
before in substance said from this place, 
that DO Police can be officiant UNLEsa IT 

SHALL POSSBSB THE ENTIRE CONTI OXNCE 
AND RECEIVE THE ZEALOVB SVPTORT OP 
THE NATIVE COMMCNITV. To another 
important matter I shall now call your 
attention ; in respect of which laincw^v 
congratulate the native inhaliitants 'of^ 
Bombay. I allude to a Commission of 
the Peace, which has been recently issued, 
and which contains the names of twelve 
of the principal and most .ntelligent 
Parsee, Hindoo, and Mahomedan inhabi¬ 
tants of this island. I am not awigjiyjiat 
any native gentlemen have yet be«i in¬ 
cluded in a Commission of the Peace at 
either of the other Presidencies ; hut, for 
reasons which I shall endeavour to statb , 
to you, it was particularly desirable t^ - 
native gentlemen should be appointed: to 
act 08 Justices of the Peace for the town , 
of Bombay. The Ordinance to which i 
have alluded, as being partly repealed, 
wasfissed in 1827; End it established a 
CoutH of Petty Sessions for the trial, in a 
sumina^ manner, of petty thefts and of 
other offences therein mentioned. Offences 
which, before that time, ought to have 
been 'tried in the ordinary manner by a 
Jury. That Ordinance was duly regis¬ 
tered, and not having been disallowed in 
England, became a port of the law uf this 
Island. The Court which was thus estab¬ 
lished consisted of three Justices of the 
Peace^ two of whom were Magistrates of 
the Police, and the third was an unpaid 
Justice of the Peace. It wa.s attended by 
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a Barrister at Law as an Assessor; and it. 
had authority to exercise the power ,of 
summary eonriction, in allcases of sim^e 
larceny, when the value of the ftnodi 
stolon did not oxceed ten rupees. I be- 
liove that no Court exercising a tike juris- 
dietion has yet been rreatedat Calcutta or 
at Madras? 1 have already explained why 
it became necessary to withdraw one of 
the two Magistrates of Police from attend¬ 
ing theCourt of Petty Sessions tandTunder- 
siaod that the authorities in England have 
directed that the number of sti{>endi8rT 
Magistrates at Bombay, shall be reduced 
to two. It was considered proper, in now 
modelling the Court of Petty Sessions,tlmt, 
in the stead of the police magistrate so to 
be withdrawn, a native justice of the 
peace should bo substituted; and that the 
new Court should consist of one magis¬ 
trate of police, of one European justice, 
and of a third justice, being a native of 
India, not born of European parents; and 
to be attended, as before, by a barrisicr 
at law, as nn as.sessnr. As theCourt thus 
constituted will exercise jurisdiction over 
offences which cannot be punished in 
England, unless the party ac. used be con¬ 
victed by a jury; and as the persons who 
are sent fur trial before the Court of Petty 
Sessions are chiefly natives of India, it 
seemed to be particularly desirable that, 
at least, one of the members of the Court 
should be a native justice of the peace: 
widlconfldently anticipate great advan- 
Tagc^ the public from the altcratiou to 
which I have called your attention. The 
{K?lice magistrate, from being acquainted 
with the ordinary duties of a justice of 
the peace, will afford the aid of his ex- 
perieuce; flio native justice, from his 
, kn^l^jl^e of the character of the prose¬ 
cutors, of the parties accused, of the wit- 
ineases, and of the language in which they 
may be examined, will he enabled to assist 
the investigation of the charge, and in 
^leading the other members of the Court 
"tbi* just conclusion: the European unpaid 
i','will take the same part as heruto« 

' in the proceedings; and the a.->sessor 
win be present to advise the members of 
the Court 6a matters of form and of4aw. 
The native magistrate, by attending to 
f lie defies which he will have to discharge, 
aa.n justice in the Court of Petty Sessions, 
(and the duties will not be onerous), will, 
in time, become acquainted with the forms 
of trial, vdth the manner of examining 
witnesses, and with the ordinary rules of 
evidence; and it may be expected that, 
in many instances, his local knowledge 
will be particularly msefril in producing 
tbe acquiUal of the tmtocent, or the con¬ 
viction of the guil^ party. Thus, and 
by attendiiig ocCasimmlly at the police 


office, to observe the proreedingS^ of the 
sitting magistrates, the native gentlemen, 
named in the new Commission of the 
Peace, may, in a few years, qualify them¬ 
selves to )>erfonn the duties of justices of 
the peace in ALL cases : and may stimu¬ 
late others to follow the example: and 
thus the native gentlemen will prove them¬ 
selves to he deserving of the important 
office, to the di.sc}inrge of which they wcri* 
declared eligible by the legislature, and 
with which they have now been entrusti'd 
by the local Govorument. Gontlennm, I 
shall conclude, by requesting that you, 
or some of you, will make the usual en¬ 
quiry touching the state of the go:il, and 
the House of Correction, and the treat¬ 
ment of the prisoners. 

The usual stagnancy of affairs in this 
philosophical island was somewhat intei- 
mpted on Sunday morning, by the 
astuunding intelligence that Miss Kitt) 
Challon had eloped, on the previous 
night, from Mrs. Todman’s school, will: 
Mr. Aflfleck Trismegislus Williamson, 
the son of Mr. Thomas Williamson, the 
well known hair-dresscr of Bombay. 
Miss Challon is a pretty child of 14 yt'ors 
of age, daughter to a deceasoil officer of 
this Prosidencj', heiress to about 7d.000 
rupees, and a ward of Chancer}', nr rather 
of the equity side of the Supreme Court. 
The gay Lothario numbers about Ifi 
summers, and glows in nil the dusky 
beauty of Abyssinia. On Saturday 
night, at eleven o’clock, Mrs. Tadinan 
returned hdhre, having been absent from 
noon, and oppressed with some secret 
presentiment of evil, proceeded to the 
young ladies’ siee)niig apartment, which 
she foutgl mysteriously locked against 
her. After repeated calls, it was opened 
by one of the awakened sleepers; on 
entering, she nclidd, with consternation, 
that the bed of Miss Challon was empty 
and cold, and a window which stood 
open near it, Uld a tale of elopement and 
love t(H) sure to be mistaken. A hue ami 
cry was immediately raised, but in vain— 
in vain, on Sunday morning, Mr. Gray 
seaircbed the elder W.’a houae——forno 
lost maiden was there discovered—in 
vain a writ of habeas corpus was issued by 
the Supreme Court to the young 
Lothario's father. The latter stated that 
his son had obtained leave of absence 
from him on urgent private affairs, from 
noon on Saturday, and still was not 
forthcoming. The leave he had supposed 
referred to a shooting excursion, and he 
had, in consequence, recommended his 
son, with due {mtemal care, to bring 
home nothing but game—^he had no 
knowledge of Miss ChaHon's fate, but 
had little doubt but she had eloped with 



his son, as a strong private attachment L, vice Hodgson, dee.—-The li^lowhiig 

hod long existed between tfamn. On this tempomy amngeinonte are cbnfinsted^ 

intelligence the Court issued a stn/ng Capt. A. M. Elder, to wt as Hopnt]!^ 

public attachment against t^ youth, but Judge Advocate Gcmcral to the Poone 

all in vain, as notwHfastandiag all the division of tlie Army, during tho absence 

exertions of the law, of Mrs. Ta^nau, and of Copt. Woodhonse, aick—lius. J. M. 

«)f several rival aopirants to the young Brownn, to act aa Mahratta Interpreter 

lady’s rupees, she has not yet been to tho Eur. regt.—^Ass. Surg. B. A. K. 

invented.” . Nicholson, to assume Medical charge of 

His Majesty’s ship Imogene sailed for the Irregular Horso, in Cutch, and of the 

Madras, ou the 8th April, where, it is detochmonts of Cavalry and Infautry 

expected, that she will wait the arrival of stationed in Wagur, and Parkur, until 

the Melville, and proceed thence to the the arrival of Ass. Surg. J. Bonrehier— 

Mauritius, should the service of the Ens. C, D. Mylne, 6tk regt., N. 1., is 

“ Melville” not he required in transport- apjxjinted to act as Quart, Mast, and 

ing the Governor-General and his Suite Interp., iu the Uiudostanoe language, to 

from the Western Coast to CalcullB. The that regt.—2ud Lieut. H. Gtbornc, to 

Curacoa had arrived iu Madras roads on act as Quart. Mast., and 2nd Lieut, C. 

the 2Hth March. 11. Dent, as Interp, to the Golundaiue 

civil. APPOINTMENTS.— Jan. 2-ttli, Mr. bott., as a temp. aTrangemont—Eus. II. 

A. Coriield, to be Ass. to the Collector of lludd, to be Interp., in the MahraUn 

Ahuictlabad—Feb.26tb, Mr.IV.Andrews language, to dth regt. N, I.—^Ens. M. 

to ho Sub-Collector of Sliola})oor, vice R. IMIfold, is appointed Mahratta Interp, 

Pringle to Europe—Mr. H. W. lleevcs to t<* U. M’s 2nd. or Queen’s Iloyal regt.— 

be 1st Ass. to the Collector and Magis- Lieut. S, V. W. Hart, of 2iulregt., N. I., 

trute of Ahmednuggur; Mr. John Webb to act as luterp. to Ist regt. L. C., from 

to be 2nd Ass. to ditto—Mr. H. A. Harri- the date of Lieut. V.atlon’s departure W 

son to be Sub-Collector of Bagulcotta, the sea coast, sick—Tho following orders 
vice; Arliuthnot to Europe; Mr.A. Comp- are confirmed, appointing .Migoi Alguo, 

bell to le Ass. to the principal Col- II. M’s 6th regt., to assume tlte command 

lector in the Sou< hern Mahratta Country of the Dee.sa Brig., on Col. Salter’s ap- 

—March 5th, Mr.H. I’.Malct, to be acting }>ointment to the command of the N. Div . 

4th Ass. to the principal Collector of of tho Army—Copt. H. Lyons to act as In- 

Poouo—Mr, T. H. Baber, Senior to be terp. to 23d regt., N. I., during the 

Collector of llutnagcreo—8th, Mr. A. El- absence of Lieut. Liddell, on-leave— 

phinstonc to be 1st Ass. to tho princiiwl f.ieut. R. Lewis, 22nd regt., N. I., to act 

Gnllcctorof Poona—24th, Mr. JlWilUams as Line Adj. at Ahmedabod, during the 

to art as Joint Judge and Session Judge absence of Lieut. I. E. Parsons, on 
of Poona; the situation of 3rd Magistrate leave—Lieut. I. Skirrow is ap|>oiiited 2rtd 
of Police is abolished from the 18th of Ass. to tho Mint Engineer; and Lieut. 
March 1S34, in consequence of ^orders G. B. Munhe U placed under the urdera 

from the Court of Directors; Mr. T. H. of Capt, Grant, in Cutch—In an 

Baber, Sen. to act as principal Collector from a letter from the Court of Directors, 

of PiMina; Mr. G- L. Elliot to act as Co'- dated 4th Sept., 1833, it is stated that, . 

lector of Rutnageree—April 2nd Mr. S. “it appearing by the Army List, for 
Fraser to be Assay Master. 1833, that Ass. Surg. T. Armstrong, who 

MILITARY APPOINTMENTS, PROMO- proceeded on furlough, to Valparaiso, is ' 
TiONS, CHANGES, &e. fir^j/n March noted as still absent, though he should 

to April \Qth, 1834.—The appointment have been badk by Feb., 1832; we direct, 
of Surgeon to the House of Correction, that in - the event of his not having ve¬ 
to he abolished, and its duties trans- turned, his oufune be removed from your 
ferred to the Surgeon of the Coirnty Anny^ist, from 29th July, 1831, being 

Jail.—Ass. Surg. M. T. Kays, is gp- fwo yoors from the dote of his arrival in 

pointed Surg, to the County Jail.— Au. this eountry.”—Ass. Surg. J. Doig is 

Surg. O. Graham, to be Surg. to the appoiated to act a$ Staff Surg., and Dep. 

Coroner, in suceesaion to Surg. Smyttan. Medi^,Storekeepec, at Belguum, during 

—Lieut. W. Purves, 9th Reg. N. I., is the absence of Surg. Kennedy to the Cape 

confirmed in the appointment to that Reg., —Eng. H, B.ose will take rank from 9th 

viceSkinuertoEnropej—Lieut. R. Leach, March,_ lS34i, and is posted to 19 regt.,' 

of Engs, 2nd Ass. to the Super. Eng. at N. I., vice Erskine, dec. —21st rogt, N. L,' 

the Presidency.—Lieut. J. Pope, l7th Lieut. S. I. Stevens, to be Quart, Mast, 

regt. N. L, to,J|)e Ass. to the Commissariat and Interp., ii^ the Hindustanee language 

Offif^r in churge of the Military Bazarat —Ifith tegt., N. I., Ens. A. H. O. Mw- 

Poona—Ens. A. Price wUl take rank from thews, to be Lieut,, vice Ball, resigned 

2Ist Feb.,.and is posted to 4th regt. N. . —fins. 6. R. Remington, to take rank 
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from 9th March, 1834, and poated to 19th 
regt. N. 1.—Surg. W. .V. Purnell, 3d 
regf. L. C., ia appointed Gar. Surg. at 
Surat, Tice Orton—The diT. order ap¬ 
pointing Major Marshall, 15th regt., N. 
I., to the cammaud of the Station of 
Huraol, on the departure of Lieut. Col. 
Lichfield, is confirmed. 

Pensioned— Capt. G. C. Taylor, 26th 
regt., N. I,, under the G. O. of Sth Dec., 
1820. 

RETIRED FROM THE SERVICE—^Ass. 
Surg. C. P. Livingstone. ' 

TtiRLOVQH.—Surg. R. H. Kennedy, to 
Cape. 

MARINE APPOINTMENTS —Sth March, 
Capt. G. B. Bracks, is confirmed in the 
situation of Sen. Naval Ofiicer at Surat, 
vice Craarford to Europe—Commander 
Cogan to officiate as Superintendent of 
the Indian Navy, upon Capt. Crawford’s 
embarkaciun—Lieut. Peters to act as 
Controller of the Dock Yards, and Lieut. 
Clendon to act as Ass. Controller. 

ARRIVALS OP SHIPS —4th March, Eliza 
Stewart, Miller, Greenock—Caledonia, 
Stroyan, Liverpool — 22ad Euphrates, 
Bockham, London—5th April, L’Ainitie, 
Hervieu, Bourdeaux. 

DSPARTUREH —27thlilil>. Severn, Dixon, 
London—Sth March, Ospray, Salmon, 
Greenock—13th Huron, Hardy, Liver- 

E )ol—^2nd April, Caledonia, Stroyan, 
iverpool. 

MARRIAGES.— March 12th, at Poona, 
£ns. D. D. Chadwick, Sth regt. N. 1. to 
Caroline Wiihelmina, 2nd daughter of 
Capt. T. W. Stokoe. 

BIRTHS.—Feb. 19th, at Kaira, the lady 
of H. T. Cbatterton, Esq., of a daughter 
— S2nd. at Ahmednuggur, the wile of 
flsafiuctor E. Heron of a daughter—^28th 
.at Dharwar, the lady of A. Spens, Esq. 
C. S. of a son—March 16tfa, at the Ma- 
habuleshwur Hills, the lady of Lieut. W. 
Trevelyan of a son—24th, at Hurnee, 
Hn. J. Scott of a daughter—25th, at 
d^ba, Mrs. Tonks, of a dau^ter-^STd 
. April at Mahabuleshwar Hi Is, the lady 
at Major Havelock, 4th L, D. of a 
.'daughter, 

■ X^ATBS. —Jan. 29th, at Rutna^rry, 
daughter, and on tho following 
James Dunlop, only son of Major 
.\3fMRM Keith—^Feb. Ist, at Sholapnor, J. 

Cameron, Esq., Civil Surj^eon—23rd at 
.iKursole, Archibald, son of Lieut. A.Wood- 
burn, 2^hregt.N.L—24th, at Dapoolee, 
VYiltiem, and on the following day, Robert, 
sons of Lifittt. W. Chambers, 13th regt. 
NvL— 27th J. de Lima e Souza, Esq.— 
March Mat,-at Kaval, Anne, wife of 
Mr, F. Whit»-^tb, Aga Mahomed 
Sooatry. , 


Ctslom 

MARRIAGES. —At Kandy, Wm. Lucas. 
Esq., Ass. Surg., Ceylon, Rifle regt., to 
Ann, 5th daughter of the late Rev. N. 
Garstin—5th Oct., £. J. Wood, Em., to 
Elizabeth, 2d daughter of J. C. Frstz, 
Esq.—22d Nov., A. Stewart, Esq., C. S., 
to Charlotte Ann, daughter of Lieut. Col. 
Clement, Royal Art. — I7th Dec., at 
Trincomalte, Capt. N. J. Lyons, Brig 
Eleanor, to Mary Catherine, eldest daugh¬ 
ter of T. Dawson, Esq.—19th, P. E. 
Wodehouse, Esq., C. S., to Catherine 
Mary, eldest daughter of F. J. Templer, 
Esq., C. S. 

BIRTH.S.— Sept. 8, the lady of Lieut. 
Atchison of a son—Nov. 7, the lady of 
W. Norris, Esq., of a son. 

DEATHS. — Sept. 25, At sea, on board 
theMorlev, Charles Ogg, Esq.. Surg.— 
Oct. 24, Lieut. J. Yinueiit, H. M.’s 97th 
foot—Nov, 5, At Kandy, Jane, wiie of 
Lieut. J. Braybrooke—i6th, At Jaffna, 
Liout.-Col. S. Bircbam, Ceylon Rifle 
regt—Doc. 6, On board the Victory, 
off Quilon, H. S. Robinson, Esq., 4th 
son of the late Sir G. A. Robinson, 
Burt. 

Eastern ^rcl^ipelago^ 

MARRIAGES. —At Penang, Lieut. G. 
Briggs, Madras H. Art. to the eldest 
daughter of Lieut. Col. J. T. Gibson, 
46th regf. Alotlras N. I.—Nov. 7th, at 
Malacca, K. Diggles, Esq. to Eliza, only 
daughter of S. Garling, Esq.—Doc. lOth, 
at Penang, Mr. C. Berlie, to Miss M. 
Ross—^26th, Ensign C. R. Mackenzie, 
46th regt. Madras N. I. to Rachel Rhode, 
eldest daughter of the Rev, T. Brighton. 

BIRTHS. —18th July, at Penang, the 
lady of J Manook, Esq. of a daughter— 
Aug. 2: at, the lady of Dr. Montgomerie, 
of a daughter—Sept. 30th, at Malacca, the 
lady of Capt. P. J. Begbie, Madras Art. 
of a son—Oct. 24th, at Penang, the wile 
of Mr. M. J. Goudart, of a son—Nov. 10, 
off Pen^, the lady of Capt. G. Middle- 
eoEtt, Mh&s Art. of a daughter—16th, 
at Penang, the lady of.Sir. B. H. Malkin, 
of adaugMer—Dec. llth, at Singapore, 
Mrs. Symers, of a daughter. 

deaths. —Sept. 9th, at Malacca, Ed¬ 
ward, infant son of Lieut. J. Benwell, 
Madras N.I.—Oct. 21st, at Pettang, Capt. 
J. Garty, late of the iSioMt—Off Malacca, 
on boam the ship Vannttttrt, Mr. A. L. 
Mundell, 4th Officer—Nov. 14th, at Bla- 
lacca, Mr. J. W. Baumguteu-19th, at 
Singapore, Capt. J. FerriCT, shipArofi— 
Dec. lOth, at Penang, Rev. C, L’01ivier« 
Conductor G. Leith. 
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CAST INDIA House.—Oil the IStfa of 
Au|^$t, a Special General Court of Pro> 
prietors of East India Stock was hold at 
the India House, for the purpose of con¬ 
sidering the scale of compensation to the 
Commanders and Officers of the Com¬ 
pany’s maritime service, proposed by the 
Court of IHrectors for the adoption of the 
Proprietors. The Court was fully at¬ 
tended. Henry St. George Tucker, £sq., 
in the Chair. The minutes of the last 
Court were read. The Chairman stated, 
that the meeting had been specially sum¬ 
moned for the purpose of considering the 
plan of compensation to the maritime 
Officers of the Company. A minute of 
the Court of Directors upm this subject 
had been adopted, and which had also 
been printed for the use of the Pro¬ 
prietors. He moved that the paper re¬ 
ferred to bo read. The Secretary read 
the minute of ihe Court of Directors. 
The Court of Directors ailheicd to the 
plan of compensation as published, but 
with a view of providing, as far as possible, 
foe, those Commanders and Officers, who 
depend solely upon their professional 
exertions, the Court of Directors were of 
opinion that it would be consistent with 
groat libetality, to make some provision 
for such as, notwithstanding the grant of 
compensation, might fall into distress. 
TbeCouit, therefore, proposed a graduated 
scale of pensions, from 1501. per annum, 
as that of a Commander, which should be 
allowed by the Company to parties wlio 
had served for ten years, without requir¬ 
ing proof of sickness, simply on the 
ground of being unable to obtain employ¬ 
ment, provided that any inconffi which 
the party may possess should go in 
abatement of such pension, and provided 
that the claim should bo made within 
five years from the termination of the 
last voyage. The plan of the Court did 
not embrace any officer in the freighted 
service below the gtede of fourth mate, 
but the Court had, upon recon'^idcratioii, 
resolved to allow compensation to fourth, 
fifth, and sixth mates, &c. The Chair¬ 
man said, his colleagues’ and himself hod 
approved of the giinute after fulfVsm* 
sideration, and he hoped it would meet 
wfth the approval of the Court. Mr. 
Weeding ruse, and was about to address 
the Court, when—The Chairman asked if 
he was about to conclude with a motion ? 
My. Weeding replied in the affirmative. 
The. 'Chtinnau said he had a motion 
to make, whjch should take precedence ? 
lb. Weeding stewed that be he’d posses- 
sioii ef the’ Court, and ouj^ to be al¬ 
lowed to prooeed. TheOhaWta replied, 


that as the mindte just read had beeuaj^* 
proved of by the Court of IMrectors, he 
would now move a resolution, “ That the 
Court concur in, and approve of the scale 
of compensation to the maritime Officers, 
as proposed by the Court of Directors.” 
The resolution was seconded by the De¬ 
puty Chairman. Mr. Weeding disap¬ 
proved of the conduct of the Chairuum, 
and thought the more proper course would 
be, to have allowed his motion to have 
been discussed, by which means he would 
have ascertainod the sentiments of the 
Court of Proprietors. He having been in 
possession of the Court, he cousiderod he 
was entitled to proceerl, and he thought 
it was a case that ought to be submitted 
to their standing Counsel. All the Pro¬ 
prietors wished to do justice to the mari¬ 
time Officers, and, as a matter of feeling 
and justice, he hoped, therefore, that the 
motion made by the Chairman would be 
allowed to stand a$ an amendment. The 
Chairman submitted, that the usual course 
had been followed. It was not desired to 
put the merits of the question out pf 
view, or to damage the case of the mai^- 
tinie Officers iiv^any way. After the 
minutes had been tHad, it w >8 his duty to 
propose some motion upon it/ The Hon. 
Proprietor had talked of sympathy and 
good feeling for the maritime Officers, 
but he was not to monopolise all the good 
feeling and sympathy. It would be open 
for any Gentleman to projpose an amend¬ 
ment.—Mr. Fie'.dcn consi/ered that the. 
usual course followed for two centufiee 
had been departed from.—Mr. Astell 
denied tliat the usual course had been 
deviated from.—Sir C. Forbes considered 
that the (^airman bad not acted ti|liV*Rl " 
the course he had adopted.—Mr. Mugh 
Lindsay said, the Chairman had posses¬ 
sion of the Court—(cries of ” no, no”)— 
The Cheitman said he actually hid the 
resolution in his hand, but had given 
way to the Hon. Proprietor, thinking he 
was about to ask a question. He diu not 
wish to take the Cburt by surprise— 
(heo^. He wished the Court to go at 
dice to the merits of the case. It was hit 
duty to follow up the reading of the mi¬ 
nutes with a resolution—(cries of “ no, 
no’*), - The Court of Directors asked fiir 
the oQUeurrence of the Court of Proprie¬ 
tors w the minute. As a Court of Direb- 
tors'&ey were ‘competent to take up ti^ 
question of compensation. In order "to 
save time, and to proceed mth the busi¬ 
ness of the day, ho was willing to waive a 
reply. Mr .’weeding regretted that it 
bert ttbeessary for the Projprietors to bring 
the sifibject of compensation to the Com- 
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imny’s maritime Officers Bgain before the 
Court, but the scair proposed by the Di¬ 
rectors could not be ogreedto by the Pro- 
jirietors (hear).—The j>1an was inoon- 
sistciit with the character of the East India 
Company, to the intentions of Pariiameut, 
and to the moral obligations due to the 
tnaritime Officers. He hoped that he 
should be able to show that the Court of 
Directors, though acting as trustees for 
the jicuplc of India, ought more liberally 
to coni]>eusate the Company’s commercial 
servants. Ti»o Hon. Proprietor then re- 
fcriod to the correspondence betwetm the 
Court of Direidors and Mr. Charles Grant, 
to show that iu giving up the commercial 
assets of the Company, wliich it was urged 
were anijile to provide fur the annuity to 
tho Proprietors, and for cc.nipensatiiig 
their commercial Officers, the ciahus of 
the maritime Officers were recognised, 
and that this princi])le was jiartly acknow- 
letlgcd by the President of the Board of 
Control. Tho Hon. Proprietor also en¬ 
tered into details of the cunijmiiy's assets, 
to show that there were ampb> means to 
provide for all claims against thcmi, though 
the scale of comimnsation hud been rc- 
feyreil buck by the Proprietors—still 
uotbhig more was roroniineuded by the 
Proprietors than that the fifth and sixth 
mates slumld be includt^d. He contended 
. that the plan did uot go upon the amount 
of compensatiou for losses the Officers 
would incur, iuid that the intentions of 
the Court of Directors to increase the 
auiount out of the Poplar fund was re¬ 
ducing the mengure to a charity.—The 
Chairman explained, that the Poplar fund 
had existed for a long time, and liad other 
claims to meet—the fund was totally dif¬ 
ferent,—Mr. Weeding still considered 
objectionable. In order to in- 
£i)rin the Court of the course be was about 
to adopt, he would read the resolutions 
Jie intended tr> move as an amendment to 
that of the ('hainnan, if it wore uot with¬ 
drawn.—^Tbe Chairman stoted it was not 
his intention to withdraw the resolution 


he hud proposed.—Mr. W’eeding then 
lead tho following resolutions:- 
.**That in the opinion of this Court it 
was the intention of the East India Cbm- 


evinced by the terms of the com- 
nir^aise which they entered into with his 
li^Bty’s ^Government, and which has 
tiUgu confirmed hy Parliament, that the 
imadtiine Officers of the, ComjMny who 
lui^'served, or were serving in ships 
rngund or chartered by the said Company, 
J. had not abandoBMthe service, should 
_j justly and UbeinUy compensated in 
&llisei]uctice of the interestvof such Offi- 
'ws being affected by ;the entire discon- 
tiuwntoe of the. Eart India Company’s 


trade. That such compensation was one 
of the express conditions of mlingnisb- 
ing the said trade, and that section 7, in 
the Act of the 3d and 4th of William IV., 
chapter 85, was altered and modified to 
admit the claims of the said Officors to 
compensation. That it would be incou- 
sisteiit, therefore, with the honour and 
character of the East India Cam]»ny, 
contrary to the spirit and intention of the 
Art of Parliament, and at variance with 
the moral and eijuitable rights of the 
maritime Officers, if a just and itln'ral 
com]>ensation were not ab^^T(led to them, 
for being suddenly and entirely deprived 
of the advantages which they derived 
from the Coini’ony’s service.— Tliat this 
Court haring taken into consideratiou the 
claims of the ninritime Officers to that 
compensation, which has been solemnly 
aiid legally recognized and ])nn ided for, 
deemerl the following scale orpcusi'ins and 
tfratuities to he no more than adequate to 
the just expectations of the claimants:— 
Pemiens. — For such Commanders and 
Officers who have been ton v ears and u]>- 
wurds in theConipaiiy’s service, reckoning 
from the time that they first entered the 
service, to the termination of their last 
royag<‘:—Cominonder, 2501, per sear; 
chief mate, 1601.; sceoinl inat(>, 1101.; 
surgeon, 1401.; third mate, lUOl.; 
purser, 1001.; fourth mate, 701.; fiftlt 
and sixth mutes, each 501.; niiilshipmen, 
301.; boatswains, gunners, and carpenters, 
each 251. Widows to havo one-half 
their husband’s pension, during widow¬ 
hood. Children the usual proportion.” 
Gratuities .—“ For such Officers as have 
not been ten years in the Company’s 
employ, to be computed according to 
their time and rank of service, in propor¬ 
tion to tlie value of their pension granted 
to those who had served ten }ear8.— 
That the ro/npeosatioii be given to all 
Goramaiub'i $ and Clfficers who have been 
in actur.; employ in the service within 
the period of five years, antecedent to the 
28th August, 1833. That it be oidional 
with the Company, in, lieu of pen¬ 
sions, to pay to the Commanders and 
Officers the value of the same in money, 
and that the scale now proposed be sub¬ 
mitted for confirmation to the Board 
of Control.—That, in addition to the 
foregoing scale of composition to maritime 
Officers of the Company, the Conrt 
recommends that the Commanders and 
Officers of these ships whose contracts 
with the Company are unexpiied, bo 
reasonably compensated for non-per* 
formance of the remaining voyages. And 
that it be recommended to the Conrt of 
Directors, to nuke such additional allow¬ 
ance as may be dewned reasonable to the 
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CDirnnsnders and OfScars of their utru 
•iliipa, and to any Cumniandens and Offl- ■ 
<'«>rs who may be coushlered epeoiaily 
entitled tlieroto, and to report the same 
to this Court. — The Company was 
pledged to make a suitable pix'vision for 
the discliarged <wnimorcial Officers of the 
Oomiumy. This point was estsblished in 
the correspondence with Mr. C. Grant, in 
which it was statoil that as all the Com¬ 
pany’s commercial assets were to ho 
transferred to the Government, equity 
and liberality should he shown to 
all claimants on the Company. Mr. 
Grant had, therefore, sanctioned a libe¬ 
ral compensation, and the fact that the 
President of the Board of Control had 
s oictioned all the other recommendations 
of tho Court of Directors, except this 
scale of ('oinp«>nsation, showed that he 
was nut disposed to agree to it. (Hear, 
hour.) The East India Company, he 
hoped, would give these petitioners a full 
<-(>iiipcn.sali()ii, and that equal justice 
wuuld be dealt out to the commercial, as 
well as tho home establishment. Some 
of* the hitter, who were hoymeii, were to 
liikve 1401. a year, some of whom had hud 
under their command valuable property, 
sometimes to the amount of half a million 
sterling, as had frequently been the case 
with the maritime service. Me ho])od 
the course adopted in 1706 would ho 
iniitsitcd, and that these men who were 
undt for other service would be treated 
liberally. He hoped the Court of Direc¬ 
tors would agree to the scale he had 
])ro)ioscd—money was no coSsidoration. 
He wished not to alter a Iroction of the 
home compensations ; but let not the 
compensation to the maritime Officers be 
tnado up out of a sort of charitable fluid. 
The Court should recollect the splendid 
services of the maritime officers—-without 
them Calcutta would not have been re¬ 
tained. Their skill had done honour 
to the country. The Hon. Proprie¬ 
tor referred to many testimoniala 
in favour of the mariilmo Officers for 
victories, and especially drew attention 
to the defeat of the French Admiral 
Linois, by (he Company’s fleet. They 
had protected valuable cargoes, which 
had greitly been to the advantage of India, 
this country, as wall as the Company 
and he hoped the scale he proposed would 
be adopt^, as it was really not too 
generous. He concluded by moving bis 
resolutions.—Sir Charles Forbes seconded 
the resolutions and he was sorry to say 
that the aca\e of compensation was not 
ample for those sble, ineritorioas,and,he 
would adiV those ill-used maritime 
Officers, compared with the com¬ 
pensations home service, he con¬ 


sidered that tho maritime Officers were 
not properly treated, and that thoeom- 
pensations to the home servants were 
extravagant. He was not aware whSI 
salaries were to be paid to tho Comjmny^i 
supercargoes, but ho thought this Com¬ 
pany, who hod secured to thcmsolvai a 
dividend of 10^ per Cent., should attend 
to tho interests of the maritime service; 
indeed, those claims ought to have been 
first considered. Tho plan of the Court 
of Directors were niggardly. Ho saw in 
the list of homo compensations, that there 
were many allowances for private trade 
officers, which, with the other allowances, 
were extremely liberal. The Hon. Bart, 
referred to the scale -of home<com{>ensa- 
tions, and contrasted it with that jiro- 
posetl to be given to the maritime Officers. 
The maritime Officers had, too, paid into 
the Company’s treasury a largo sum on 
their private trade, not lest than 
1,600,0001.; there having been exacted 
from them not less than 27 per cent, on 
all the teas they brought homo in their 
private trade, whether the voyage proved 
successful or not. (Hear.) ,H« con- 
sidereil that the Company ought not to 
liave given up tho China trade, whiOh 
had benefited India. Tlie Company htd; 
however, consented to surrendor their 
trade, or to lot it remain in aheyanee for. 
40 years, for the annuity of 640,0001., to 
be drawn from India for the dividends— 
(Hear), and therefore they should x)rnvide 
well for the commercial servants, espe-; 
cially for their maritime officers, of 
whom he could not say enough. The re¬ 
sult of giving up the trade was to throw 
the maritime Officers overboard—tho pal¬ 
try compensation would have tho ecect, 
jierhaps. of throwing them into gaol. Ke 
hoped tho Court would agree to, _ 
amendment unauimously, that it would 
be adopted by the Court of Directors, 
and that in good humour they would for¬ 
ward it to the Board of Control. Sir 
Pnltoney Malcolm regretted that, from 
the commencement of tho Comitany to 
tho present time, none bad done morif 
service to tho Coinpsay and India, than 
the maritime Officers. . As a proof of 
thoi/ talent, he might state that many 
rif the Directors had boen chosen fiitnn. 
them. He could speak of the seal of ih#. 
maritimo Officer; he was at the' action'af" 
Port Graham, and there, as well as when 
he was !» command of a fleet at 
Helena, he had always witnessed the ttid " 
of the ofhceti—(Hear, hear.) . 

would, suffer hy the opening the Crntm 
trade, hut aoae so much os ths maritime 
Oflicers. Tim Court of Directors had 
governed India admirably. This was 
was cMiffiy to he attributed to the Goverar 
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ment offices in Indie having been filled \$y 
men of tulont. The finest youth of Eng¬ 
land had been lent out, and the most able 
Officers. 'l*his was the uiain spring of 
the successful Govenimcnt ,of Indnu— 
(hear). He trusted that, under the 
changes that had taken place, Government 
having, for wise purimses, thought proper 
to tliTow open the China trade, the mari¬ 
time Officers ought to be fully provided 
f<tr—that they would not be discharged 
without a liberal compensation. — Mr. 
Fielder shid the maritime Officers had 
been mainly instrutnentid in preserving 
India, which country had been of great 
advantagirto England. The Company liad 
ample meiAis to satisfy nil demands upon 
them i and their Officers, therefore, ought 
to be fully compensated —Mr. Twining 
regretted that he could not, in this iii- 
atance, speak in accordance w ith expressed 
feelings of the Court of Directors; but he 
could uflt help stating, that the character 
and honour of the Company was very 
much involved in the derision that would 
be come to upon this question—(hear.) 
Whatever decision the Court of Directors 
m^bt have come to, he considered the 
Proprietors should also turn their atten¬ 
tion to the situation of theOffiiiers of their 
maritime service. Unhappily, he consi- 
-dered, the Proprietors were too well satis- 
' find with the terms they had obtained, 
otherwise more attention would have been 
paid to the maritime service. To place 
this service in its former position was im¬ 
possible, but he thought that the diffi¬ 
culties in the way might be softened down. 
Tbwmaritime Officers of the Company had 
rank next to the British navy, and they 
hadby their splendid services rendered 
tlie most essential aid in placing the East 
~ »Company in that lofty situation they 

wevf now in. The high situation in 
n^iilich the Officers were placed rendered 
them unprepared to take commaud in any 
others etvice. Hb honestly considered 
tittt the scale proposed by the Court of 
JQ^ectors was not commensurate to place 
, Idusm in tliat rank in which they had a 
ri^t to move—(heai). lie had seen tha 
excellent manner in which the miuitimp. 
.^parvice bad conducted themselves; *they 

f ^i^d-.defanded the property of the Com- 
M^,^,and had brought nume valuable 
^Hy aeg irithout loss; and he therefore 
jjP^idbred that, as there were ample as- 
, iha compenaation ought to be libe- 
He would rather that compensation 
waire given to the maritime service for 
their loss, than it should be granted as a 
di^aration of biultarnutament oii their 
part.—Mr. Sweet said, if tBe compensa¬ 
tion was not propos^ by.'the Court of 
Oir^mta on the ground tkat they had no 


right to make a claim, he could welt 
understand how they had arrived at the 
scale now proposed. But it could not be 
denied that the maritime Officers were 
entitled to compensation; and no person 
con d state t),at it Was either liberal or 
just. Tbe scale now proposed was not a 
compensation f' r loss. Any Jury would 
not consider the scale sufficient, and it 
would be a departure from justice, if a 
greater comyiensation were not granted. 
The young Officers should bo compensated 
for tbe losses they would sustain by 
having thejr means of making a fortune 
snatclied from them. The scale pro)ioscd 
by the Hon, Proprietor (Mr. Weeding) 
was much too low—full 20 per cent.—The 
Chairman said, he wished to say a few 
words relative to certain remarks that bad 
fallen from some of the gentlemen jirt- 
aent. With respect to the question 
before the Court he should say but a 
few wonls — the opinions of himself 
and his eolleagues were recorded in 
the minute that had been read. Uu 
stood nut there as an advocate. He 
had a sidomu duty to perform-to decide 
upon the claims of all parties—(ho:ir). 
lie would only say a few words as to the 
question of fact. It had been stated thi>t 
the assets of the Company amounted to 
from eighteen to twenty millions. Sir C. 
Forbes had, indeed, taken a different 
view of the question. The amount of 
the Company’s assets were likely to realise 
now about 14,600,0001. These would, in 
ail probability, be the Company’s tangible 
means. The Iloa. Proprietor (Mr. Weed¬ 
ing) states truly tliat it would take 
10,800,0001. to purchase our annuity for 
40 years; but there was also 2,600,0001. 
requiretkto redeem a sum of 12,000,0001. 
at the expiration of the 40 years; ao that 
the balance would he small when it was 
considered that there weie also to he paid 
RUperanuualit'u aliuwan(*fss and pensions 
equivalent t • nearly 600,0001. more. The 
donations and compensations now pro¬ 
posed would require 430,0001. i but had 
the aeale promulgated in some quarters 
been adopted, not less than 1,160,0001. 
would have been required to provide for 
it. These were large sums, and though 
the Proprietors might desire to give more, 
atiB the Directors had to consider that 
they would have to raise the money firom 
the people of India, already very heavily 
distressed, and paying a landlord’s tax to 
a great amount. He txirdially concurred 
in approving of the services of tbo mari¬ 
time Officers. They had skill and aciea- 
titic acquirements second to nono; and 
there were gentlemen on the Directors* 
aide of the bar who felt as strongly as 
Miy of the Proprietors the importance e/ 
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thetr urvi^ei. The Hon. Pnf{)ri«i|er(Mr. 
Weeding) had attempted to piece the 
Oooit of Direetore in sn tnvidione aitue* 
tion es compared with the irishea of Mr. 
Grant on the anhject of oompensatinns. 
He would read a lettm from that Hon. 
Gentleman, in which he atated the aggre> 
gate amount of theae eonqMnsationa waa 
very large.—(The Hon. Director reatl the 
letter.) The amended plan of the Court 
of Directors would increase the number 
of Commanders entitled to compensation 
from 32 to 63, and the other officers in 
proportion. The Court had done every 
thing they could, and he might say, they 
had strained points to give tho^e merito¬ 
rious servants ample compensation. But 
they must recollect the people of India— 
they were distressed—^and appeals to the 
feelings of the Court of Directors were 
daily—nay, almost hourly, made for relief. 
The late failures in Calcutta had added 
to these applications. The Directors had 
considered the question before the Court 
with the greatest possible anxiety. His 
opinion on the subject remained the saipc. 
The Proprietors might adopt other mea¬ 
sures, hut it must be upon their own res¬ 
ponsibility. Mr. Mills (a Director) con¬ 
sidered his Hon. Colleague(the Chairman) 
had estimated the assets of theCompany 
too high, and he (Mr. Mills) thought that 
rather than call upon the people of India, 
should they be too small, the Proprietors 
ought not to receive any dividends until 
claims wore satisfied. He denied that 


the monopoly of the Company had been 
so advantageous as represented, and he 
would never have consented to a partici¬ 
pation in a free trade with Chiifli. Mr. 
Weeding shortly replied. The Chainnan 
then put the original question, which was 
negatived by a large mi^'ority, only four 
of the Proprietors, besides the Directors, 
holding up their hands in favour of it. 
The amendment of Mr. Weeding was 
put and carried. Mr. C. Forbes called 
for a division, which was granted, when 
there appeared— ^ 

For Mr. Weeding’s resolution . 30 

Against it.25 

Majority.—25 

The Chairman said a ballot had been 
demanded on behalf of the Directors on 
the main question. 

Haute o/Cotmnotu, 4th August, 1834.— 
20,0001. were proposed to enable his Ma¬ 
jesty to direct a trial to be made of an 
experiment to communicate with India, 
by steam navigation. Mr. Charles Grant 
observed, in antirer to a question by Mr. 
Hume, that some time since a committee 
bad been appointed to enquire into the 
piraoticability of Steam Navigation to and 
from India. The report of the emninittec 


applied to two mesas of commuikiaitiMUi. 
One route wto by the Red Sea, and the 
other by the Euphrates and Persian Gulf. 
The committee had exatained these sub* 
jects sedulously, and hod come to an 
opinion on these points. They bud dawn, 
as the bads of their proceedingSi that a 
regular imd rapid communicatioiv was of 
great importance, not only to India, but 
to Great Britain. The ex^imenta which 
had been made during five successive 
seasons, had eompletoly established its 
practicability. The route would be open 
during eight months, but would not be 
practicable during four months of the 
south west monsoons. Measures had 
been taken to establish a communication 
by that route, and it was recommended 
that the expense should be divided ,b^ 
tween India and this country. As to tlfe 
communication by means of the Euphrates 
and the Porsi'in Gulf, the committee 
stated that sufficient experiment had not 
yet been made; but that it appeared deaf 
from the evidence before them, thatthstn 
was no physical obstacle to carrying on 
the communication during eight months, 
hut not the other four months when the 
river was low. They recommended tlMt 
as between 60,0001. and 70 , 0001 , hodheen- 
exponded by the East India Company,, 
the expense of the navigation by the Ea« 
phrates should be defrayed, hy the Britislr'. 
Government. After a large allowance’' 
for j;pntingenci«s, the estimate came tp 
20,0001;,* and they rocommended parlia¬ 
ment to give’that sum to make an eapeii- 
ment on the EuphriitcS. It was clear filiat 
some arrangement might be IRfdo, so that 
the country might avail itself'of th* 
vantages of both methods of communis 
tion. The navigation by the Red Sea 
would not he available during the monfha- 
June, Jnly, August, and Septemlier; the 
navigation of the Euphrates wonld not ha 
available during the months of November, 
December, January, and February, at 
which time the river was the lowest. So 
that during the whole year the steam 
vessels might avail themselves alternately, 
of each method of communication. There' 
was no doubt that a regular and rapid, 
it earn communication waa of impnrtanM 
to Eitglao^ India. At present, the 
distance dins an obstacle to tw communi¬ 
cation of those inprovements, which were 
taking plSce wiu unexampled veloeity 
in this part of tlm world. Whatever' 
would facilitate and expedite the com¬ 
munication, tjint breaking down thf 
distance between India and this edunti^,': 
must of necessity be of the 'h%hest im¬ 
portance to both, and it was the first doty 
and the inteirest, as it would be the glory 
of .Bnglsnd, to bring India m narronrly 
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in coi^Uct u possible with her own on the other hsttd, hs vis roavinced thst, 

shores. A question of so groat interest under the ciMtioragement of the govenio 

os the improretnent of Indio ought not to moot, Cidrutio might be reached by the 

be left to ony other bauds, but ought to Cope of Good Hope iu 75 days, at ail 

be token up by this country as one of perituU of the year. He hoped the Bight 
Mtionoliniportonce', and ho would thcTC' Hon. Gent, would toke this point into 

fMe appeal with conMence to the House his considoration. 
of CommoBS to support him in this Augiut 13 .—Coiomal dppotntmentt.— 
meotuye. With regud to the experi* Mr. Hume wished to know whether 

ments to be made in reference to the line there would be any objection to the pub> 

of the Euphrates, they would not inter* lieation, from time to time, intheGaxette, 
fere with the communication to be csrried or in some way, of oil colonial appoint* 

OB by the other route; but he considered ments with an income aluwe a certain 

it the dnty of government to watch all value. The Noble Lord (the Chancellor 

the channels of access, and to make such of the Exchequer) had stated some time 
' of them available as appeared must ex* ago that he would not object to a plan of 

pediant. He was sure that both coun- that kind, but since that time he hod 

''^^tHas would doWre essential advantages heard nothing about it. He wished to 

. firatn the measure now proposed.—Mr. know from his Right Hon. Friend (Mr. 

BaOkinghsm observed, that the object of Rice) whether he would have any objoc* 
expediting the communication and facili* tion ? Mr. Rice siud that he would not 
tating the knowledge of what was passing object to the publicetioii af any appoint* 

in both countries, was worth ten times ment in his department above a certain 

the amount of money required for the amount, but he did nut think it would be 

purpose. Ho anticipated great moral, necessary to publish all the minor up- 

political, and mercantile advantages from pnintments. 

the proposed plans. Mr. Uumc was Tha Theaira ,— The Italian Opcra is 

happy .that he had drawn from the Bight closed. The incomparable Oriti, who, 
Hm. Gentleman his sentiments on the during the entire season, has electrified 

kdiject. It had long been the reproach London through the force of her re* 

of this country that India had-been loft splendant endowments, shortly takes her 
without those advantages which he trusted leave witliiZnAtut, Tambwird, and the other 

the steps now about to be taken would ‘'stars"orthet.)peraticCorps,forGcrmany. 
confer upon that empire as well as upon The Enulisu Opera, under the aus- 
Engloud. He hoped the speech of the pices of opened splendidly. 

Right Hou. Gent, was but the pre^Vulu to ' has drawn brilliant audiences, 

mtsosures of substantialgm,eiy aiJJ express our warmest 

if QCthing “o’^eyjji^^one, India ought wishes that success may otu" pi!fss» Jt 
to ho the same footing with design so eminently national. 

'"“^eSiJ^’comnmnicati.m, as our other The Haymarxet, with Fondewho/ at 
liOHfHtims. The present regulations, its heail. is doing much to revive what, 

Mlh regard to postage, was a most in- for some tmie has so completely droojwd 

obstruction to the intercourse among us—a taste for the classic spirit 

that ought to subsist. With res)»cct to of the drarc i,. It is saying much for Mr. 

the passage by the Euphrates, ho was not Vandenh-^I that his Moeleth is a more 
himsdf very sanguine as to its practi* perfect i>et8ouation than that of Macready. 

liablittv; but, no druht, it behoved the .The Victoria l»s been ruined through 

myeniment to make the trial, pa’-tictt* on injudicious engagement of the pr^ 

fttly as he understood from the Right prietor with a inrotege—a Miss Mitford, 

Sibh. Gent, that it was act to stop the recently here so celebrated for the drama 

rpTogtessby the Red Sea, but he hoped of Oarle* the Fint. This theatre is 

'■ ttb wperimeuts would be conducted in about passing under the hands of Glossop, 

'^g|(fc«aa«et most likelv to lead to prae* brho will dedicate it iufutureto opera per- 

'' mulls for the benefit both of India formaitces. The change, we have no doubt, 
Offhand. Mr Young evjtTes.sc<l his will better the pDSjiects of the house, as 

rtttret that the Right Hon. Gent, did not it will, at least, exclude Mr. Cathcatt. 

appear to have turned his attention so Astley's, more even than usual, has 
i^h at appeared to him (Mr. Young) become a centre of very powerful at* 

’‘^desirable to we .question, as to the prac* traction. The Graiti To^rnanmt of 

tieabillty of a passive by stwm round the dca admits of such brilliant equestnaa 

Cape of Good Hope. He was glad that array, that its popularity, from th* fint, 

llwl,experiments prtqiowd \>y the govern* was certain. It has aot, howevet, eclipsed 

ment were to be made, alth^h he could the Waaeppa, whose wondeiful eitm are 

vmtsay that he etttertained very confi- even still sufficirut to «»H tegoth«vom> 

hopes of their wyoew: whormis, 
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Id thu nge, so in ioventbas and 
irnprovemeota, our fsmola frkmds, both 
here end in India, vtll tejoieeto learn, dutt 
Labern’s Botenic Creaoi is admirably cal¬ 
culated to impart a Creahuess and rigour 
to that chief of .Beauty’s Ornameiits, the 
Hair. 

Whatever tends to act as a preven¬ 
tive, or serves to arrest the progress of 
that direful disease the Cholera,, ||k»- 
sesses peculiar claims to public attoatton, 
and we firmly believe these qualities to 
attach to Wo^hoose'a Esienee of Ginger, 
a few drops of which, in a glass of wine 
or brandy and water, or any common 
driitit, imparts a wholesome and refresh¬ 
ing warmth to the stomach. 

ARRIVALS OP SHIPS—5th Aug,, Ply¬ 
mouth, Emma Eugene, Tilley, Mauritius, 
2d May; 6tb, Margate, Sherburne, Cor- 
byu, Bengal, 19th March; Dartmouth, 
Eliza, Harris, N. S. Wales, 26th Fob.; 
Ditto, Orientin, Oden, Batavia; Cowes, 
•lurio, Moyboui^, Batavia, 15th March; 
7lh, Dual, Pacific, Hill, South Seas; 
Ditto, Brothers, Gibson, South Seas; 
9th, Romney, Ann Baldwin, Crawford, 
Bengal, 24th March; lOtb, Portsmouth, 
Severn, Braithwaite, Bengal, 16th March; 
Doans, Uiiidostan, Redman, Bengal, 
25th March; Jersey, Duncan Gibh, 
Donal, Bombay, 23d March; 12th, Brigh¬ 
ton, Fortune,Currie, Bengal, 20ih March; 
Uristul, Arabian, Bou't, Mauritius, fith 
May; Liverpool, Caledonia, Stroyan, 
Boniliay; Ditto, Lord AUhorp, Sprout, 
Bengal, 18th March; Ditto, Lady East, 
Snacliau, Batavia; 13t.b, Ditto, Renown, 
M’Leod, Bengal, 26th March; Ditto, 
Scotia, Watson, N. S. Wales^ 14th, 
Portsmouth, Zenobia, Owen, Bengal, 
22d March; 16th, I. O. W., Henry, 
fiunney, N. S. Walesj 12th June ; 18th, 
Liverpool. Caledonia, Stroyan, Bombay, 
1st April; Ditto, Cnlorobia, Patterson, 
Bombay, 9th April; Dover, Lucy, Wat¬ 
son, Singapore, 19th MdreU; Falmouth, 
Branhcn Moor, Crosby, Manrilius, 27th 
April: Ponoanco, Peru, Graham, Ceylon, 
13th March; 22d Portsmouth, Mary Ann, 
Jacks,Mauritius, 9thMarch; 23d. Downs, 
Japan, May, South Seas, 9th March; 
Liverpool, Asia, Tenge, Bengal, l8^h 
March ; Salcntnb, Sumatra, Eulina, 
Batavia, 18th March. 

ARRIVALS OF PAsSERaSRS —Per Hin- 
ieetau/ram Rsngdl—Mrs. Crawford and 
three children; Mrs. Yimnghusband, and 
three children; Mrs. Porter, and six 
childron; Mrs. Royce, Capt. Cntwrord 
B. Arty, Thoo. .Youngbusband, Esq., W. 
Porter, Esq., of Penang, R. C. CHnlon, 
Esq., of Now York, A.' lAutie, Esip, of 
Paris, £aur aervauts.—Per Severn frnm 
Bengal—Mrs. Mitchell, mid three ri'd- 


dron; Mr. Forties, l«ieut. Hamilton, M> 
£. ii., Mra. DUou ; Lieut, t'ol. DoyptiHi^ 
Mrs. Doveton, from St. Heleua,—PsT-. 
EmvM Engewe fnm Mamritius — Capt,, 
Terry, and throe Miss Terris, Oapt^.!' 
JatncB Talbert, Mr. Legg, Mr, Paris, Mr.. 
Botewel], Mr. Pressldr, Mr, Bolton, R.N. 
—Per Vietarine /rorq Mr. and 

Mrs. Jouy, Lieut. Sweetman, M. 16lh 
Laucers. Dr. Fullartoo, B. Est.. Ena, 
Grant, B. N.L, Lieut. Landon. 

Mr. M. Lemont, Mr. Hume, Mast. Las* 
tibottdois— Per Zenobia frim Bengai^ 
Lady Ryan, two Miss Ryans, Mrs. Van* 
renpen, Hon. Sir £. Ryan, Capt. Van- 
rennen, Mr, and Mrs. Lawler, Mim 
B roadfield, six children, five servantss 
landed at Cape; Mrs. Gx»me, Miss Scotty 
Hon, Sir. J. Franks, Rev. Mr. Scho)M|^ 
gel, from Capo, Lieut. Barrel!, 
Grwmc, Mr. Wliitmoro, Mr. Farmey; two 
children, three servants, Mrs, PetHo^l^ 
Mr. Adorns—Per Ann from New 
Walet —James Wright, Esq., Mrs. Wright, 
and three children, Mr. R. Gevett, Mr. 
Barrington, Mr. Clarjksou, Dr. Loouard; 
Mr. Warner, Mr, Nash. 

DEPARTURES OF SHIPS.—SOth June, 
Downs, Comot, Surflen, Mauritius; .fiid 
July, Greenwich, Kyle, Fletcher, Bengal; 
5th Liverpool, Dauntless, Pifider, O^e; 
Downs, Breton, Parkov.t:.Ceylon—fith Liv¬ 
erpool, Zeno, Lawson, Batavia; Downs, 
Gevemer Harcourt, Dciuttr, N. S. Wales 
DowaW William Sowerby, Launceston; 
Downs, Catharine, Ann, Algoa Bay—7th 
Portsmouth, Lord Hungerford. Farqu* 
harson. Bengal—9th Downs, Mhrquis qf 
Hastiugs.Clarkson, Bombay—10th Downs, 
Hero of Malown,Smith, Bombay; Downs, 
Fairy Queen,Douthwaite, Ceylon; LI>%rtl 
pool, HiiiidoD, Lothian, Bombay—11th 
Liverpool Fergusson, Young, Ben^l; 
Deal, Howard, Spark, Cape; Downs; 
Manchester, Brown, Mauritius; Dawns, 
Arabian, Qildaway, Mauritius; Downs, 
David ^ott, Owen, N. S. Wales—ri2th 
Weymouth, ttboda, Hurst, LaunceiPm— 
l.'ith Liard,Margarot, Johns, N.S.WMes; 
r>'r^moath, Morley, Duuglis, Bombay; 
Piirtstmmth, Malabar, Tucker, Bombay— 
1 fith Downs, flfaos.Carten, Chri^tatl,Cape; 
Live^oul,Cervantes, Hughes, Cape; Liv- 
erpiioi, Erank, Saright, Bengal; D»wus, 
Cliiidrep, Duroehor, N, S. Wale.s—I7th 
Downs,, renyard Park, Middleton, Mau¬ 
ritius;, Deal. Ball, Mauritius; 

18th POrtomouth, IIo >gley, Bailey, N.S. 
Wales; Portamauth,Geo. Jlibheit, Live- 
say, N, S. Wales; lOtJr Lire.pool, Annsii- 
dale. Hill, 'Bombay ; 2i6t Liverpool, 
WtUiasn, McCieverty, Manilla; L{ver-‘' 
poul, 'Pickier, Lnwdcii, Batavia; Liver¬ 
pool, Trincplo, Hesse, China; Liverpool, 
Lawroiiee, Gill, Bej^al; 22nd Xhiwiis, 
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JwMt, llAtfavsqo, Hotert Town; Dowan^ 
Anb^JPefri>r«,MMrithis: Downs, Aitt»> 
*top«A4ui>i,,St.Holens: Downs, Wiltwia 
Storild, iJavidsoB, N. S. Wales; Downs, 

. '4<rf,way, 'Froetor, Mauritins; 19thPorts> 
mottDi., London, Wit||bIe,B«ngal; Downs, 

' Brittannia, Leith, Oapo; Downs, Gleaal- 
xon. Brown, Cape; Downs, I'yne,Brown, 
Mauritius; Downs, Duke of ^dfoid, 
,Bowen, Bengal; Downs, Catherine, Wol¬ 
ford, Ci^; Downs, Singapore, Cargill, 
&tavu,-~lBt August, Liverpool, Lndy 
<iordoa, HarWer, Bombay—2nd Oreen- 
wteh,'-Howard, Hatton, Manilla—4th 
Downs, Lady Raffles, Pollock, Bombay— 
‘(ith Downs, Auriga, Chalmers, Van Die- 
* 1nin*a "Latnl — 7th Liverpool, Amity, 

» iBoott, Mauritius—lOthDowns,Guardian, 

; L^ese, N. S, Wales; John Craig, Currie, 

g tS. Wales; John Pirie, Adams, St. 

elena; Eveline, Jamieson, Van XHe- 
Mhn’t’T<and; Liverpool, Bland; Caltan, 
Jlengal; Portsmouth, Britnmart, Mac- 
ddnal^, Van Dioman's Land and N. S. 
Wales—Hth Portsmouth, Duke of Nor¬ 
thumberland, Pope, Bengal—12th Green¬ 
wich, Skepberdess, Glasgow, Batavig— 
ISthy^Liverpool, Edinburgh, Lyell, Van 
Diiwm's Land and N, S. Wales;' Elita-' 
bet^, ^Ito, Cape and Algna Bay; Portk-,, 
month,' Rose, &rrow. Cape and India—- 
,19th l^Wns, Wellington, Liddell, Cape 
and Madras—21 st Do. Augustus, Dixons 
^aurilius—Greenwich, Fergus, -Mssoa,, 
Bdngal—^Sbeeniess, Henry Forchel*^ —— 
N. S^l^aleiH—24th Liverpool, Euphrates, 

-l Uanmiy* Bengal t Auatralii^ Forrester, 
Batavia, Manilla andChina-^i26th Downs, 
Eleanor, Havelock; Ascension, Mauritius 
.and Ceylon; St. Helena, Eong, AIgda 
Malcolm, Eyles, Bengal — 27th,.' 
Rtural Admiiai, Fotheringham, N. S< 
'Willfs; Diadem, Airth, Aigoa Bay; 

- Djamebd, Gkuruway, Ascension; MadrM 
Beach, Cape and Madras. 

MikKBtaoKs.—-25th March, at St. 

; Getwge’s, Uanover-sq., J. 6. Boys, Eaq. 
second son of the Rev. £. Boys, late aanidr * 
cha^laEi at St. Helena, to Mary Anne; 

• ^|Uffl[htcr of G. Chambers, Eaq. of Brqgi^' 
%ti—let August, at St. Marylebone, A. 

^hu., M. P., to PriscillSy 
hMeet daughter of T. F. Buxton, Esq., 
at Laiubeth, Mr. John Idle, 
of W^werth, to A'Uti^ eldest daughter of 
J.''EsnM,B^., secretary to the E. I. D. 
Company—l]|b« at Bath. Major A. Grafton,, - 
'25th ^t. WSli^yt N. I.,toMaryNichnl-" 

, son, eldest ihwqfhWf^>f the late W. Ro- 
bertaon, Esq., of Deroeiara—At St, 
Mary's Church, J. Kennedy, Esq., H. 
Majesty’s Secrete^ of L^ion at the . 
Court of-Naples, son of the Hen. R. 
Kenpe^y, and nephew of the Marquis of 
to Amelia Maria, daq^liter of 


S^Br^, Esq., of Alexandria—ft. 
Gtwrge’s, HanOver-aq.,B.Codirer«lpSs^, 
son of Sir Charles Cockerell, Bart., to, 
the Hon. Miss Foley, sister of Lord Foley 
—7th, at Kingston, W. Watts, Esq., tato. 
of Madras, to Frances Elisabeth, youngs^ 
daughter of the late Lieut Ross, R. N., 
and sister of CummiKsitnier Ross, C. B., 
Plymouth—12th, at Topsham Church, 
£. H. Donnithome, Eaq,, of the Idth 
Lancers, son of James Donnithome, Esq., 
Bengal Civil Service, to Elisabeth Jane, 
mungest daughter of the Lte Rev. G. 
Moore, rector of So wton—At St. G eorge's, 
H^nover-sq., Lieut.-Col. W. H. Kemm, 
Bengal Army; to Charlotte, daughter of 
the late John Dolhel, Esq,, of Jersey— 
AtHammersmith, W. McNair, Esq., £. I. 
Company's Service, to Charlotte Caroline, 
youngest daughter of the late Rev. Dr. 
B thie—14th, at Kensington, Mr. J. M. 
Geary, of Lichfield, New South Wales, 
to Mary Ellen, eldest daughter of the 
'late Mr. T. Hall, of Kenuington—18th, 
at St. John’s church, Evan Lloyd, Esq. of 
Liverpool, and late of Bombay, to Sarah 
Louisa, 6tli daughter of E. Mumford, 
Esq. of London—19th, at Cheltenham, 
Jds. Home, Esq. of Cumberlaud-street, tu 
'Louisa, eldest daughter of the late C. 

. Whalley, Esq.' of Calcutta—20th, at 
Bryanston-sr|uare, W. Sheffield, Esq. late 
of Madras Civil Service, to Jane Berkeley, 

' daughter of Col. G. Cooper, Bengal Army 
—2lst, at Qlewcr, S. W. AUway Esq. of 
North Nibley, to Jessy Violet Matilda, 
youngest daughter of the late Lieut. J, 
Veitw, Ifith regt. N. I. 

BlltTH.s. —In Connaught-square, the 
Idrjly of Oapt. G. Frohyn, of a son. 

ccAths.— 29th June, at sea, on his 
passage from St. Helena, Gilbert, sun of 
the ^v. 6. Maloolfit, Rector of Todsn- 
hom—28th July, at Tenby. Lieut. Col. 
E. Vnyle, hit- of Bengal Amy—1st Aug. 
in London, Katharine, wife of Maj -Gen. 
John Ross, Lieut.-Gov. of Guernsey, and 
only daughter of Sir R. Biownrigg, Bart. 
—3rd, in London-street, G. I^wden, 
Esq.'formerly of the Mauritius—6tb, 
drotsned, Mr. B. R. Gregory, of the £x- 
aminer'a Office, East India House—8th, 
in 'Smmrset-street, General Sit John 
Doyle, Bart G. C. B. K. C. Governor of 
o! Gharlemont, Colonel of the 87th regt.— 
Mh, at East Barnet, by a bll from a 
ntoise, Lieut. Col. Sir David Ogilby, late 
of the Madras Army—21 st, at Great 
Yamonth, Barbara, widow of G. D. 
Guthrie, &q. late of Bengal Civil Service 
—Lately, atftie Dingle^^Bank, near Livers 
pool, Margaret, wife of B. Cropper, Esq. 
and daughter of Z. Macaulay, £sq.-^2d^, 
in Stamford-strae , West, G; Potter, Esq. 
of the India Housq. - . 
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GREAT BRITAIN AND THE EAST; OR INDIA. 

RUSSIA. AND PERSIA. 

The so WfUfy supposed to hate been established, and in. 
the present day exercised, by Great Britain over the East is the 
subject of envy to the several nations of the world. A subject 
of such envy to others, what is it to Britain ? This is a ques¬ 
tion which will occupy us. 

Let it be confessed. Great Britain has ever evinced an utter 
incapability of appreciating’ the gigantic theme. She has never 
understood what India is to the nature of the link subsisting 
between them. The possession of India is a word on the lips 
indeed of every Englishman; it is a vaunt that gratifies the 
pride—^it is a jingling phrase, whose hollow murmur returns a 
pleasing echo to his ear. But it is in the sound he rejoices, the 
signification is the point which escapes him. In proof of this 
assumption what are tlje elements of that system so gorge¬ 
ously termed—the sovereignty of Great Britain over the East ? 
If our assumption were inaccurate would the elements of that 
system be monstrous and insane as they are ? would that system 
continue the tissue that it is of ra])inc, despotism and spolia¬ 
tion? Great Britain is incapable of appreciating the greatness of 
the subject, or she would have bestowed on it that attention 
which would have resulted in rendering herself glorious, and all 
Asia—free ! She would not have rivetted the chains of Hin¬ 
dustan, but have defied tyranny to the work of preserving them; 
she would have sent up a shout that the East—the East—the 
clime of the first-born of literature, and science, and civili¬ 
zation, had emerged from bondage to liberty, and respired in 
the atmosphere of a new and almighty morn of regeneration and 
peace. This is what England ought to have-not what she 
has done; what she has done is written in blood—with the 
characters of tl;ie sword! * 

Ea%t India and Cot. Mag. Voh. vm. No. 47, Oct. ‘i C 
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If, however, ibe sovereigpnty of the East be a subject of vaunt 
to have obtained, it must have been an object of ambition to re¬ 
tain. Is the latter possible? Eng-land dreams on, imagining' a 
chance to the contrary impoaeihle f never was any bigotry so 
intense as the bigotry of prejudice; it is this bigotry that 
plunges us into so many delusions. There are the scribblers of 
the hour who preach up alarm at the external invasion of our 
rule over India; they profess a horror of Russia, a dread of the 
designs of that barbaric nmnster. This is crude, «^mde a very 
child might be prepared against it. A child woufl^ree, that of 
two enemies the more fearful is he who has advanced into the 
very bosom of the territory ; that the other who might advance, 
but who has not indeed moved a step even to its frontier is for 
the present, at least, an object of no terror, comparatively not 
worthy of a care. When, therefore, writers instance Russia as 
the enemy of our dread, they forget that a 'greater than Russia 
is there; they forget that the enemy wo have more, and above 
all to fear is—India, India in herself, in her own bosom. 
Writers who suggest the scheme of raising Persia into a 
stockade, of running a line of fortitication along the Asiatic 
limits, at least of the Russian empire, must have permitted their 
minds to have become stultified through the preposterous pro¬ 
cess of their own extravagant cogitations. * Shall the barbarism 
of Russia eflcct, what the enlightenment of Britain was no more 
than able to accomplish? ^Shall Russia succeed in bending a 
vorld beneathjts yoke, that is on the eve of laughing at the 
sway of England ? The Hindostan of the nineteenth century, 
let us be admonished, is not the (lindostun of former centuries 
No Mahomed, the Ghaynivede, could carry fire and devasta¬ 
tion into it now. That day is passed ! In spite of all our ma¬ 
chinations to the contrary yet a public has grown up in India, 
a public which will brifig the question to the test, shall India 
be enslaved that Britain may preserve the eclat of her 
sovereignty over us, [or enfranchised that the millions which 
tread our soil may combine and add their energies to the work 

+ Vide, United Service Journal tor ISSt, called “India, Russia, 

and Persia, and signefl “ An*Ofllcer of the Company.” 
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of universal moral and political felicity I The^nemy then, if 
enemy it can be so accounted, is India. To talk of Russia, and of 
her contending with us, the possession of Asia is a delirium; to 
erect barriers to the advance of Russia is to give ourselves to the 
influence of wine, a deleterious drug, which had upset all the 
bases of reason and rationallly. wish to maintain, not 

maintain, but prolong our sovereignty over Asia, we must fight, 
let us depend upon it, not against Russia, but against our own 
evil and abominable policy. India will be free, through us, or 
against us ; it is the mode only that is optional. 

Have we done any thing to cement the atlections of India ? 
Have we enhanced her prosperity, contributed to her happiness? 
No, but we have given her wretchedness and wisdom at the 
same time. We have brought her under our power, but we have 
revealed to her the secret of controverting that power. Tyranny 
tfhnnot fiourish for ever, like all else in nature it carries with it 
the seeds of its own decay. In this reflection there is beautiful 
consolation, it instils a balm into the soul! India has the spec¬ 
tacle of Europe before her; she has a knowledge of its several 
systems of rule. Those countries, she observes, which arc most 
free, are those which are most ennobled. France, she sees, is 
the rival of Britain herself; also, that she is so, through iho me- 
dium of her political institutions, that her government is repre¬ 
sentative, that her people are their own law-makers. On the 
contrary, Russia she pereq^ves, governed by the same principle 
by which herself is governed—the sword—is iu'barbarism ! That'' 
Spain and Portugal, too, are in states of horrible degradation, 
and Italy, under the will of Austrian dictatorship, grovelling as 
the dust. These things India has before her, and it is impossi¬ 
ble they should have escaped her observation. There is yet 
another fact which sho must have eagerly^rasped. What is 
this, but the instance of America ! America, even as herself, 
was the slave of Britain! Scarce!}’ is it credible, yet is it fact. 
Let India enquire, what is Amen-’a now? Even, the rival of 
Britain ! There is something startling in this truth. Can 
India revert to it, without a strange and burning emotion ? 
From comparing the States of Europe with one another, she 
has, of course, come to compare them with herself. The 
result staggers her; could it do otherwise when she contrasts 
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her stupendous resources with their contemptible means of 
greatness, and their actual power with her own impotence ? The 
eoneeitmsneee of degradation becomes the first step, then, to its 
cure. India has advanced this step ; she is working, however, 
slowly, yet surely to its second-—what is that, but freedom from 
the subjugation of Britain ? 

In what light shall we regard those then, who, at such a 
crisis speak to us of the designs of Russia ? Docs not the insanity 
of the proceeding at once fall upon ais in its force ? Organise 
an army in Persia, say they, to protect India: and do this, not 
with the immense plunderings of the blessed company of Indian 
legislators, but with the money of the Britisii people, in other 
words, let the conduct of the aflair rest ^ ith the colonial de¬ 
partment ofthc government,and be brought to bear on a scale 
of the most ample, or least measuring expenditure! Convert 
Persia, in fact, into a British arsenal! Very facile surely, and 
for a very remunerative purpose—to protect India, to preserve 
India to our sceptre—India, who has it already in her ambition, 
to crush that sceptre into incalculable atoms! And, preserve 
India, for whom—for what ? for Britain nationally concerned ! 
how outrageous the falsehood! No, not for Britain, but 
for a small, miserable handful of mercenary monopolists, not 
even Englishmen, but Dutch stock jobbers, Spanish swindlers, 
and Russian, yes Russian mountebanks and serf drivers ! And 
for this all-exaltod purpose, levy arpiies, civilize a despotism 
into a free state, lavish British gold in torrents like Niagara, 
blast the happiness of a hundred million human huit}g's,and make 
the very name of England a blister, or a scorn, ora reproach from 
East to West, from the North Pole ^o the South. Admirable 
invention ! Admirable device in politics! Sage statesnmnship 
of the nineteenth century, worthy legislative aptitude in “ An 
officer of the company 

The sovereignty of Asia has been so long to us an ^mpty 
boast, that there is but time left to enquire how the good re¬ 
sulting from it might be real. We assert that India will never 
benefit so long as she remains the victim which she is. Her im¬ 
poverishment can never enrich ns. It is not by draining away 
lakhs for the emolument of individuals ; not by rendering her 
amazing resources available only to the grasp of a few sordid 
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speculators that Britain can derive advantage. The last charter, 
we aver, is an aggravation only of the tjennendous flagitiousness 
of the former charters: a means of burdening India more, in a 
pecuniary sense, and of tying the cords of her bondage closer in 
a political sense. That charter must be swept away as the 
nine qua non of the retention of our power over her for a single 
quarter of a century. They who know India best will acknow¬ 
ledge this, it is ^an unanswerable assertion, founded on facts 
evident to mathematical demonstration. Relaxation of her fis¬ 
cal system was her first want. Can this be effected under the 
terms of the recently modelled charter We know, it cannot. 
Even a higher rate of tribute must be exacted, or where will be the 
dividend—the precious 10| percent, f Mr. Grant has guaranteed 
it in the name of England; if India cannot supply it, what is 
the alternative ? We interrupt ourselves not to answer. Be¬ 
sides, it was the company’s China trade that liquidated the pub¬ 
lic expenses of India. At least, the company, asserted this, 
did they not? And esteeming the honour of that assertion, in 
what impossible circumstances does it not place, at this epoch the 
position of India. The iinparellellcd severities of her fiscal system 
relaxed, the next desideratum was encouragement to her agri¬ 
culture. This encouragement supposed two provisions; first, 
laws for the protection of property; secondly, improvements 
over the topical face of the country, ranking under the classifi¬ 
cation of roads, canals, Ij^ridges, to those other innumerably di¬ 
verse modes of enhancing the value of estates, and accelerating 
the progress of general cultivation. Now, the latter we are 
aware could only ensue through the direct instrumentality of 
British means—through colonization of India by Englishmen— 
through British enterprise, skill, capital, and industry. Does 
the charter open the field for colonization ? No. 

It is a truth universally familiar, that both Indian commerce 
and Indian manufactures have been destroyed by us. The con¬ 
sequence operates in the bosom of Hindostan herself; it has 
thrown immense masses of her population out of employ ; these 
wander forth victims to a miserable de.«titution. This is a 
feature, amidst the vast accumulation of her other suflbriiigs, 
that can never be overlooked. The remedy was within grasp. 
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and yet it has been disregarded ! the remedy was to direct her 
energies into other channels—into that of agriculture, and the 
various subsidiary ones arising from it. But the agricultural, 
like the other industrial sources of India, have been scorned: 
what her Cormorant-despots yearned after was the dead, not 
the living riches, gold which glittered to the eye, but vanished 
in the grasp. Thus India became the prey of the most aggra¬ 
vated species of evil, to sordid appetite, by which every natural 
sympathy is extinguished. 

With the other ])rospects of which India looked to the reali¬ 
zation, at the term of the last expiration of the charter, was 
undoubtedly the emancipation of her Press, " If we have 
wrongs let us," say the Hindoos, " at least alleviate them by 
the freedom of communicating them to one another; do not 
deny us, at least, this boon." There is no clause in the 
charter replying to the supplication ; the Press of India, even 
under circumstances more urgently calling for its freedom, is 
still enslaved ! The spirit of a Malcolm, it may be said, still 
animating the theory of our iron rule.” 

Such, then, being the prospects of India, for a period, as it is 
intended, olforly years ! has she any motive but to summon her 
might about her, and bid defiance to British sovereignty ere the 
revolution of a quarter cycle add the wrinkles of later woes to 
her brow? Has she any motive but to trample on tho yoke 
which galls her, and to throw her slavery to the winds ? And 
.while this isjn progress, silently, but certainly in progress, shall 
Great Britain be inveigled into schemes for exhausting her 
treasure in promoting the hopes of individuals, in equipping 
armies, and after allowing Poland tr blream with the rich 
blood of her heroism, commence a struggle with Russia, for 
the arid hills and burned up deserts of barbarism-ridden Persia? 
Shall Britain do this, and ^e a scoff, a jibe ? 

If Britain have treasure to lavish, and, without a doubt, trea¬ 
sure to overflowing, actually she possesses, let her assign it to 
an object worthy of the greatness of the age and of herself-— 
viz., a facilitated intercourse between Europe and the East. 
Instead of twenty thousand, let her pour out pounds, and riches 
adequate to the exigencies of such a splendid design, and instead 
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of frittering- away moments in.questioning the perils of one route, 
let her entbrace that which the experience of navigation has 
ascertained to be guarded from them, and free to the widest 
scope of enterpriso. S^cam communication with the countries 
of the East wiil be, at all events, in results less ludicrous than 
a blockade of the Asiatic frontiers of Russia. 


ON THE ABORIGINES OF NEW HOLLAND. 

To which of the five varieties of the human race, into which 
Blumenbach, then Laurence, and otliers, in whole hosts of the 
philosophers of the day, have divided the groat family of man, 
belong the inultifarious tribes peopling the shores and wastes 
of New Holland ? 'I’lie question has been often asked, but to 
an end so little satisfactory, that it has left many minds in scep¬ 
ticism whether they derive their origin from any of those 
branches, or are a genus, new, distinct, and, indeed, indigenous 
to the very regions they are now met prowling over. Whence 
did they come—whence could they come'? Are they of Asiatic, 
American, Ethiopian, or Enropeun derivationf If so, what in 
their aspect, language, traditions, customs, assimilates them to 
any of those orders, or alfords an instance where solid reason 
could justify the most fbcblc compurisoii ? 

The New Hollander is the last link in the chain of humanity ; 
with him it terminates; we grope in the dark, tracing aught 
beyond him. How singular the view ho enables one to take of 
the faculties of the species in the first cradle of their incipi- 
ency. How strange the distance that separates him from the 
developed powers of the European! Yet, the New Hollander is 
not quite beyond tl.c pale of the sympathy of the ranks in civili¬ 
zation; he can smile, he can look joyous, his eye has become 
moist with tears, his afiections aie capable, of being enkindled, 
he has children, and he cherishes iliem; there are the patriarchs 
of his tribe that he looks up to vith unconscious reverence; be 
is unsophisticated; the little light that dawns over the drear 
caverns of his moral nature, at least, is not dimmed by super¬ 
stition ; he erects temples to no God; in the darkness of his 
freedom he w'anders forth, quailing before no invisible, inward 
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power; shrinking from no shadow; careless of the past, and 
without consternation for the future. The lightning, indeed, ter¬ 
rifies him, and as it comes he creeps away into the gloom of some 
sea-hollowed cave; and the thunder do*ubtless makes his heart 
faint, and his mutterings tow; but its peal lost among the hills, 
his dismay vanishes, and its memory returns neither as a menace 
nor a denouncement. The New Hollander, then, is blinded by 
no bigotries ; superior, at least, to the earth’s fanatics, he raises 
no altars, that he may pour out upon them the libation of his 
brother’s blood ; ho is possessed by no demon of hate to the 
tribes he meets daily in his course; he reviles them not as here¬ 
tics, execrates them not because the Deity of their worship is 
not his. 

The New Hollander is a savage, without the faintest tincture 
of the cruelty of the savage. The first impulses of his nature 
liave ever exhibited themselves in kindliness. He caresses even 
his dog with a look of pity and condolence. But he is a savage 
in the paucity of his wants; he has no desires, no call beyond 
the gratification of his present hunger and thirst. Like the 
bushman of Africa, he provides no shelter from the inclemency 
of the season He lives under the barque of trees, or beneath 
the shelving of rocks. The kangaroo is the epicurean morceau 
of his repast; in its absence he feeds ori moss, or worms, and at 
times the mere foliage and stems of trees. This extremity, how¬ 
ever, occurs when he is a wanderer through the inland forests of 
, his domain ; when he w'ends his way along the coasts, he luxu¬ 
riates on a redundance of delicious fish. Tn his search for this 
dainty, he is dexterous, and may rank as an angler of scientific 
attainment; he is assisted, too, by women, who afterwards share 
with him equally in the spoil—a characteristic trait of his supe¬ 
rior urbanity to all other grades in savage life. What the New 
Hollander has become from contact with the refuse of a Bri¬ 
tish population is a farther question. That with a larger evi¬ 
dence of his humanity, his fiercer and more malevolent passions 
have been called into action, there is no doubt. He has learned 
the language and the habits of the most dissolute of Europeans, 
but this is no argument against his capacity of improvement 
On the contrary, is a demonstration of the fact, setting to 
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flig'iit the hypothesis that he is an nnimprovable, incapable, inert 
mass of brute, without an admixture of the qualities of human 
nature. But it is a race which we of the nineteenth century 
have seen, but of which no evidence may exist to gratify the 
curiosity of posterity. A hard-hearted policy is fast effecting^ 
the ruthless work of their extermination, and in Van Dieman's 
Land, more especially, they have been swept away, till scarce 
a vestige of them greets the eye. 


THE NEW GOVERNOR-GENERAL OF INDIA. 

Lord W. Bentinck’s term of governorship being on the eve of 
expiration, active negociations are already on foot relative to 
the election of a new Viceroy over our Indian presidencies* 
Among the candidates put forward as likely to succeed his lord- 
ship are—^The Duke of Richmond, Lord Palmerston, Lord Dur¬ 
ham, Earl Munster, and Mr. C. Grant. 

Of these, there is one whom we might be inclined to single 
as worthy of the distinguished honour, and probable to fulfil the 
arduous functions of that exalted station with an accession of 
credit to himself, and benefit to the millions whom it would 
bring under his guidance. This is Lord Durham. Lord Durham 
stands alone, the only man of the day fit for the helm of such a 
government. Let us inquire what is the aspect, at this moment, 
of our Asiatic political landscape ? Dark, let it be replied, and 
troublous enough. Whalr is its state of parties? Anarchical; 
never in any period or condition of society ijras it more so. The 
influence which has effected this, is the weak, plodding, pulse¬ 
less, stubborn, unenergetic career of Lord Bentinck. No one, 
has looked into the circumstances of India, will doubt the 
former, and none cognizant of the events of his lordship’s admi¬ 
nistration, can refuse assent to the latter. The highest antici¬ 
pations were entertained of his lordahip,but he has disappointed 
them. Lord Bentinck is a whig and whig, of course, signifies 
whatever is contemptible in theory and disgustful in practice- 
Whig politics for India, less than for any other order of things 
under heaven, will answer. Lord Bentinck is obnoxious to 
the civilians of the service, from his pretensions to the, impos¬ 
sible to be defined, school of aoi^doisant ** constitutional libe- 

* o 2 
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rah ; lie is hateful to the military, from the robbery to which 
basely he lent himself Ihe instrument in the affair of the “ half- 
batta and ho is obnoxious, not only obnoxious but hateful; 
not only hateful, but insulTerable, to the countless myriads of 
the whole body of the natives, from the officious zeal with 
which, from the first, ho jiretended to espouse their cause, and 
the shameless treachery with which, to the last, he has repudi¬ 
ated it. Even the libcrah of Calcutta, and even the sycophant 
and dribbler, and straitened heart, and straitened intellect of 
that CoryphflDUs of the Calcutta liberals —the Ilnrharu, at 
length had turned its tail upon, trailing over him the fetid 
slime of its obloquy and abuse. Lord Bcntinck professed to set 
file press of Bengal fuee ; but his whiggism oozing out at 
every joint of his administration, it was his first act to goad it 
by puerile Ihrcatenings of prosecution, and then incarcerate it 
under heavier restraints. What Lord Bentinck, in his eastern 
rule, has done of ill is very facile to call into array ; but what 
of goorf, puzzles the judgment for the adduction of a solitary 
illustration. The abolition of the suttee rite, was by an ordi¬ 
nance, it is true, of his government, but to no government let 
the merit of that act redound, while lives the memory of the il¬ 
lustrious Ram Mohiin Roy ; like Catholic emancipation, by the 
Duke of Wellington, its abolition was a necessity of the times, 
accelerated by the ardourof that great philanthropical champion, 
whose name we cite. The abolition df that rite was the work, 
then of any save Lord Bentinck; it was an act which must have 
passed the Bengal legislature before, had accident postponed 
his lordship's then arrival at the seat of government. Of any 
other measure worthy to win upon our regard, not a vestige ex¬ 
ists. It was a period of peace, when a great principle of re¬ 
form might have been carried through the entire spirit of the 
governing system, but his Lordship was incompetent to such a 
purpose of energy, and such an action of magnanimity; he al¬ 
lowed years to melt under the sorry sway of a lethargic, blight¬ 
ing, and intolerant sceptre, blasting all men to despair, ani¬ 
mating none to hope, protracting the horrors of a fiscal 
scheme, without parallel, for the ingenuity of its torturings, of 
a judicial regime without precedent for the enormity of its in- 
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lliclion of iijjustico, and of a polity, in its uuiverhul clitirarter, 
iiUunped with the features of a suileu, dark, and malevolent des¬ 
potism. To rejjret that sucli an epoch is at its close, would 
be infatuation or fraud. 

But it is to the subject of his successor that we no.v adiUvss 
ourselves. With reg’ard to the first on our list, or rather on that 
of the government, viz., the Duke of Richmond, the mere idea 
of the appointment of such a man to such a post is preposterous. 
In the name of heaven, what capacity for thy rule of such an 
empire has his Grace evinced.^ That l»e hast operated certain 
beneficial alterations in the administfatlon of his post oflicc 
duties has nothing to say to the fitness of his character for the 
government of India. Besides, it is not only the existence of 
nv’^alire proof that rises again.st him, but of posilivv: in the 
last session of the reformed parliament the Duke of Uiclimond 
opposed,succc.s.sivc measures of the most salutary tendency .sent 
up to the Peers, by the united voice of the House of Commons. 
The Duke of Riclimond protested against the amelioration of the 
crintinnl code: on that subject liisresistance, above all, was the 
most strenuous. Is his Grace of Richmond, then, the rightful 
successor in the brilliant sole of wielding the sceptre of the 
East? 

Again, Lord Palmerston—the very thought is a {>aralysis ? 
What, Lord Palmerston supreme ruler of India! A man who 
has upset the whole foreign relations of the British empire; a 
weak, vain, irresolutef, inflated, curl-scented aristocrat, without 
a particle of the strong intellect of a^ rough-shod jogging-ou ’ 
John Bull, or even the dignity of genuine toryism. Lord Pal¬ 
merston, indeed ! the government might as well talk of Lord 
Ellcnhorough! 

But next, and comes the Earl of Munster. The son of a 
King; forsooth, then a prodigy!^ Beit so, but Lord Munster 
will not play the cute of Governor of India. The Earl of 
Munster has fought campai^'ns in India, and written a book on 
India; but, for all this, Lord Munster is not the man, under a 
political joint stock, 10^ per cent, company of LeaJcnhall- 
street directors to give tlie local impulsion to such a groat and 
intricate machine as that of our government over India, if the 
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hope have illumined the hereditary dullness of the horizon of 
his Lordship’s mind, let him fly from the illusion, for ignis 
fatuus it must be to allow him on to a slough of disappointment 
or dismay. 

Finally, and the personage on the tapis is the present presi¬ 
dent of the Board of Control. No, rather let the rule of Lord 
W. Bentinck live and be extended to an eternal epoch, than that 
Charles Grant be summoned to convert the solemnity of such a 
calling into the farthest modifleations of the ridiculous and gro' 
tesque. Who is it will presume to give to Charles Grant— 
India ? W’ho will venture to breathe the suggestion even on 
desert air ? It is impossible! Let every act of his Board career 
be advanced, and not an act but will array itself against him. 
It is imi>ossible! Never can Charles Grant, at least, become 
the curse (greater than he already is) of a hundred millions of 
the human race. 

We recur again, then, to our first choice, as the only appro¬ 
priate representative of British Majesty in Hindostan, viz.. 
Lord Durham. The question, however, is, will this Nobleman 
accept, should the seals of that high office be proffered to him ? 
As the flood-tide of public opinion now set$ in, it is the premier¬ 
ship of England, that seems so nearly on the eve of being ac¬ 
corded to him ? The preference, perhaps, could cost him no 
hesitation in point of choice, but still, India, let his Lordship 
not overlook is a splendid field, and worthy, doubtless, of the 
, scope of the most transcendent genius that ever fell to the lot of 
the most consummate statesman. 


MILITARY COURTS-MARTIAL IN INDIA. 

Our determination to expose and drag before the bar of public 
opinion in this country, ail such acts ofinjusti e, oppression, and 
persecution on the part of those in the exercise of authority, in 
our Eastern possessions, has been sufficiently evidenced by the 
proofs which our pages, from the first commencement ofoiirla¬ 
bours amply afford; and in this spirit we have boldly and fear¬ 
lessly brought forward certain late proceedings of Sir Robert 
O’Caliaghan the Compiander-in-chief at Madras, in our two last 
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numbers; scandalous and outrageous in their character, and cal¬ 
culated to diminish and impair that confidence and good-will 
which should everexist between an army and its chiel'. 

We have already alluded to the case of young Uioni, who 
fell a victim to the malignant and vindictive spirit under which 
he was consigned by Sir R. O’Callaghan to disgrace and degra¬ 
dation, in defiance of two acquittals, pronounced by those who 
were appointed to try him. In spite of these acquittals Sir 
Robert, for reasons which cannot be considered iu any way jus¬ 
tifiable, under a plea of referring the matter to the Court of 
Directors, suspends the oIBcer Icgitimatefy ac.quilted, and sends 
him to reside in some distant part of the country.—Good God ! 
is this a power really possessed by Commauders-iii-chicf'? It it 
is, what ofiicer of the whole Indian Army, if untbrtunulcly he 
ho happens not to be in favor at Head Quarters, can insure to 
himself any certainty of not being, at one time or other, held up 
to public scorn, to degradation and to ruin, “ pending a refer¬ 
ence to the Court of Directors,” although, like Ensign 
Hiern, he may have been tried by his equals and fully ac¬ 
quitted 

Such a power being vested in any Commander-in-chief in 
our own Eastern possessions, wo consider to be higgly impolitic 
and dangerous in th^ extreme, and in the hands of individuals 
like Sir R. O. Callaghan and his advisers, we are well assured 
will lead to the most mischievous and destructive consequences. 
The case of Ensign Hiern, may be the case of every other 
officer, and a strong feeling, therefore, of abhorrence and disgust 
has been created throughout the whole of the Madras army, at 
a proceeding so violently opposdd to every principle of justice 
and mercy. For the present we give the following extracts 
from one of the numerous letters we have received upou this 
and other of the infamous proceedings at Madras, to shew what 
that feeling is, and to bring to light a course of conduct on the 
part of Sir R. O’Callaghan, n sending documentary evidence to 
this country not produce at the trial—evidence which the 
prisoner had no opportunity to rebut or answer, and in which it 
was intended to consummate his ruin, be that evidence true or 
false. 
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** Madras I5tb March, 1834. In regard tu Iliern'a case and lamentable 
fate, the apathetic manner in which the Court of Directors noticed his 
death, so notoriously produced by his infamous treatment after trial 
und acquittal, disappointed and di^gnsted the whole army. Their dis- 
]>utch on this subject, that is, so much of it us his persecutors here chose 
to publish, was considered by every one to evince the must cold hearted 
feelings for the event, with the most shameful contempt for justice, and 
to surrender us up most entirely to a reign of terror. The^e were 
matters you M'ill recollect connected with that trial, uhich the army at 
large had every right to expect, would be dispassionately reviewed, 
and impartially decided on by the Home Powers, notwithstanding the 
poor fellow's unhappy decease; and (he unjust, cold, and uudigniiied 
manner in which the Honourable Court availed themselves of that sad 
event, to avoid pnlilicly expressing an opinion against Sir R. O'Cal- 
lagbaii und his haled cuurt>martial advisers, did indeed sink them im- 
ineusnrubJy low in Indian public opinion. It has since become known, 

by a letter now rapidly circulating through the army, from - in 

I,on(lun, to Hiern's friend —— here, that the India House by no means 
approved of Sir Robert’s illegal and tyrannic proceedings; and would 
have, contrary to his views und wishes, confirmed the verdicts of the 
court-martial, but forthe support which the tyrant crew, unhappily for 
us, met with in the all-controlling India Hoard; where the opinions 
and decisions of the Court of Directors were opposed with singular per¬ 
tinacity. One paragraph of this letter, now so eagerly sought after 
and perused by all ranks, discloses such truly atrocious conduct on the 
part of Sir Robert, and those who draw up his courts-martial remarks 
and minutes, that 1 will transcribe it for you, in the hope that you will 
have some opportunity of laying it before the home public, to shew them 
to what a state of despotic rule we are being now brought, and what 
villainy.is practised by those who now govern us, to carry through their 
arbitrary acts; for, can any less forcible teriii than villainy correctly 
designate such conduct as this letter from London discloses in the fol¬ 
lowing parograph,"—- 

«•-I^ndoi), 1st Aug. 1838. Hiern’s aged father and his family 

bore the aillictive stroke of bis death bclter^tlmn could have been ex¬ 
pected—-with less agitation than his preceding troubles. They were 
informed, more or less, how the beam vacillated for or against him, 
through every stage of the discussion of the question before the Home 
authorities. Sanguine and apparently well !*»Mired hopes were some¬ 
times overwhelmed with despair, which was again dispersed by bright 
promises of a harmless escape from his most formidable persecution. 
The Directors were throughout zealous to give him justice j but the 
Controllers were desirous to do titeir nominee, O'Cal/oj^Aan, a pleasure, 
yet wishing to save his dignity vrithout ruining his victim. At first they 
wei'e for depriving Iliern of a step; but against even ibut the Directors 
forcibly demurred. While it lay referred back a second time before 
the Control Board, with the Directors W'arrn intercession for the con¬ 
firmation of the verdictof acquittal; what will you think of the atrocious 
malignity of your worthy Commander-in-chief in sending home a sup¬ 
plementary collection of documeiits of exlra judicial and extra official 
evidence against the defendant—evidence, such as from its character 
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UM>1 vrorthlo'sncss, the? dared not offer on the trial M-hcre ITiern could 
h.ive met it, and such as he—the UomurabU Sir R. O’CMllag^haii—eouM 
only have tidied up by means of the betrayal of the cunAdeiioe of private 
an I friendly conversations- Thus your Cliief prefers a charge against a 
III ui, and orders him to be tried by a court-martial—selects the court, 
and iiuininates the Judge Advocate to be prosecutor—disapproves of the 
man's ac<]uitta1—orders him to be tried again—disallows his second 
acqnittal—libels and degrades him—and finally appeals through secret 
despatches (for their eunteiits were never communicated to IIiern in 
India, or to his friends here) to tlie higher'powers in England inter¬ 
ceding for bis dismissal; but, despairing that tiie goodness of his cause 
hears any proportion to the iineteracy of hismalicc, he, Honourable 
Sir R. O'Gailaghan, meanly strives to eke out his case by reporting what 
he dared not offer against the prisoner on the trial, what, even if true, 
he had no business to be coj;nisant of, and could not have been cogiiisaiU 
of, through honourable jmeaiis !—Could Beelzebub have carried further 
lie climax oriiuiitiiig one down to destruction i —He songlit his marked 
quarry, like a poacher, with grey hounds and hounds of scent, and with 
ambushed riflemen, set about his secret trucks, seeking lii> blood by 
every means, fair or foul, such as an honourable sportsman must repro¬ 
bate with disgust and disdain. But the poor victim has escaped his 
ftiigs, liuN mocked his pursii<;r, and has foiiiid refuge where the wicked 
cease from troubling, and the weary are at rest. Had the IndiaBuard 
persevered in deciding, in however sliglit degree, against the vordnd 
of the court by which he was tried, his friends had determined to liave 
siibiiiittcd the case to parliuiiuMil in ii pQliiioii couched in the sirouyest 
possible lanyu.ii;c to expose the despot." 


TFIE LA^NGI AGE OF JAPAN. 

The experiment of a monopoly of the navigfation of the oceans 
hcyoiiil the Atlantic has been tried by England for the pe riod 
of two centuries and a half, and it has failed most mi.serably; 
factory after factory has been broken up, each provings to itself 
to be equally disgraceful and ruinous to the nat,on. Now, 
Eiig-land permits mis.sionaries to visit her Indies; as a kind of first 
fruits of their pious and valuable labours, we introduce to our 
readers, a work which will do more to open a trade with Japan, 
than the East India Company ever (j[id. It is entitled,-—" An 
English and Japanese and Japanese and English vocabulary, 
compiled from Native works bv W. H. Modhiirst;—Batavia, 
printed by lithography, the 2Uh of March, 1830, and it is in¬ 
scribed to his Excellency, J.van don Bosch, the Governor-Gene¬ 
ral of Netherland’s India, 8vo, pp. viii. and 341. Wc cannot do 
better than allow the author to .speak for himself.-lntroduction. 
—The following: compilation i'l, with diffidence oflbied to Ihc 
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public, principaHy because the author has never been in Japan, 
and has never had an opportunity of conversing with the na¬ 
tives ; but having, through the kindness of several gentlemen 
from Japan, obtained the sight of some native books, particu- 
cularly in the Japanese and Chinese character combined, the 
author has been enabled from knowledge of the latter 
language, to compile the following vocabulary. That 
it contains faults he is aware, and that it comes far short 
of what is requisite, he is ready to acknowledge ; but he 

is, at the same time, conscious of having strictly followed 
the best native works within his reach, and of having 
spared no pains to render it as a first attempt tolerable. The 
printing needs a thousand excuses; but it must be remembered 
that the work has been executed at a lithographic press, by i\ 
self-taught artist, and in a warm climate, where the lithography 
often fails ; also that the whole has been written by a Chinese, 
who understands neither English nor Japanese; added to wdiich, 
being in a colony, it was found impossible to obtain sufficient 
paper of a like sort, or of an uniform quality to suit the litho¬ 
graphy. Notwithstanding all this, it was thought better to 
jirint it under the compiler's eye, rather than by sending it in 
M.S. to Europe, to run the risk of unnumbered faults, from the 
illegibility of a hand-writing, or the uiiskilfulness of a com¬ 
positor. 

The title of Vocabulary has been preferred to that of Dic¬ 
tionary, as the work docs not profess to include every word in 
either language; the second part, however, contains nearly 
seven thousand words, and might havr l»een increased to dou¬ 
ble that number, had many terms of (Jhinesc origin bccu intro¬ 
duced, or others about which some doubt exi^ted ; as it is, the 
utmost caution has been used, scarcely a word being admitted 
which has not bad two 6r more native authorities to warrant 

it, and all those European terms being excluded which could 
not have their counterpart in an Asiatic tongue. Thus a mere 
vocabulary has been produced, and one, too, of few pretensions 
and many defects, but, such as it is, the compiler casts it upon 
the indulgence of the public, hoping that it will not be hardly 
dealt with. 
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A SYNOPSIS of the whole of the EVIDENCE taken before 
the EAST INDIA COMMITTEE in relation to the 

Army of India. 

Including a Reference also to the information contained in the 
Appendix accompanying that Evidence, 

(Continuedfrom No, 46, 259.) 

Native Corps. —663. The number of natives employed in 
India in each year, from 1793 to 1830, is stated in the second 
column of the tabic, under the head “ European and Native 
Troops,” of this synopsis. 

504. By referring-to the return, appendi.v (A.), No. 2, the 
number of natives, commissioned, non-commissioned, and 
privates, employed in India in each branch of service in each 
year, from 1813 to 1830, will appear upon inspection. The 
expense of the same may also bo g-athered from the return in 
appendix (A.), No. 3; and the numbers and expense for each 
presidency, during the same period, may bo ascertained from 
the succeeding returns, appendix (A.), Nos. 4 to 39. 

665. The particular organization of the native corps of each 
presidency, will be seen by a reference to the returns adverted 
to, under the head ” Organization” of this synopsis. 

566. The information aflbrded by the several witnesses, in 
relation to the native army, njay ho conveniently arranged in 
reference to what is staled by them regarding the mode in which 
it is recruited, and the description of men of which it is com¬ 
posed : its fidelity to the state, and how far it may be depended 
upon in case of popular insurrection or foreign invasion. The 
duties respectively discharged by the European and native 
officers. Ilow far the existing inducements are sufficient to 
attach the native officers to the service, and whether they could, 
with propriety and advantage, be admitted to. higher rank, 
including what is stated in relation to the appointment of 
aides-de-camp, and the method which has sometimes been 
adopted of rewarding distingui.shed service by the grant of a 
palanquin, the appointment of killedars of forts, and the occa¬ 
sional grant of medals and dthvr honorary distinctions. The 
rank and denomination of native officers, the^ rules by which 
their promotion is regulated, and the degree of communication 
subsisting between the European officers and the native officers 
and men. The duties of adjutant and quartermaster, and inter¬ 
preter of a native corps, and of the Europeanmon-commissioiied 
stair. The pensions and retired allowances of native soldiers, 

Eu<il Imlia and CoL Mag, VoL. vjfl. No. 47, Octnhtr, 2 I) 
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and provition for Uiose incapable of further active service, in 
gome instances by grants of land. Any further information in 
relation to the internal economy of native corps not specified 
above. 

507. The whole sepoy army of Bengal is drawn from the 
company's provinces of Behar and Oude, with very few ex¬ 
ceptions. Under the Madras and Bombay presidencies the 
sepoys are taken from all tbe provinces indiscriminately. There 
has never been any difficulty in recruiting in Bengal. Maho- 
medans and Hindoos are intermingled. The northern tribes, 
from which the Bengal sepoys are chiefly drawn, are stated to 
be, both morally and physically, a much finer race than that from 
which the Madras army is recruited. The Bengal sepoys are 
born soldiers, the Madras are taught to be so. Among the 
Bengal sepoys, Hindoos of the better class greatly preponde¬ 
rate ; among the Madras sepoys there is a much larger propor¬ 
tion of Mahomedans, and Hindoos of the lower castes. 
Mutinies are of less frequent occurrence among the Bengal 
than among the Madras sepoys. No bounty is paid to a sepoy 
on enlistment. 

568. At one time, just before the conquest of Mysore, there 
was great difficulty found in procuring recruits at Madras, and 
maintaining the battalions in a complete state The desertions 
were frequent. This induced the Madras government, with 
the sanction of the Court, to increase the pay of the native 
troops at Madras from five to seven rupees a month. This hos 
produced a difference between tlie pay qf the Bengal and 
Madras sepoy, which exists to the present moment. There was 
also difficulty in recruiting the Madras army in 1806 and 1B07 ; 
but there is no difficulty at the present <ime. Mussulmans are 
not BO frequently enlisted now .as formerly. They obtain pre¬ 
ferable employment in other ways; such as in provincial courts 
of justice, for instance. 

568. At Bombay, during the war in 1817-18, there was a 
difficulty in obtaining a%ufficient number of recruits within that 
presidency, and many were enlisted from Hindoostan. No 
difficulty, however, is apprehended in future. Recruits are en¬ 
listed from the age of 18 to 22 in time of peace ; in war, as old 
as. 25. Recruit boys are a most useful establishment, from 
which are obtained the best non-commissioned officers in the 
service. The p|;actice of enlisting these boys attaches both 
parent and son to the service. I'ive thousand men could be 
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raised for the Bombay army in six or ten months. The Bombay 
troops are stated to be best adapted for infantry. 

570. It is a common saying* among natives of rank, that 
“ Wc (the Europeans) have taught the mean to beat the 
noble.,” Capt. Macan thinks that we shall always have good 
troops if we can command their afTections and fidelity, which 
(he says) is of much greater importance than any imaginable 
perfection of discipline. The attachment to the service he con¬ 
siders to be less than it was formerly, in consequence of a dimi¬ 
nution in its advantages and importance. The sepoy was never 
much imbued with notions of loyalty, and if discharged from 
our ranks, would not hesitate to take service wherever he could 
better himself. The discontents of the sepoys are stated by 
Capt. Macan to be artfully worked on by brahmins or priests, 
who never, in his opinion, should have been enlisted in our 
ranks; for no man (he says) who possesses a character superior 
to that which he can acquire as a soldier, and who, although he 
may have disgraced himself before the enemy, is still venerated 
by his companions in arms, can be fit for the military service. 
Captain Macan, however, states that the fancy for brahmins has 
almost entirely ceased, and that wo are getting rid of them as 
fast as we can. 

571. Sir J. Malcolm, in speaking of the natives of the Bom¬ 
bay army, states, that the Hindoostanee men, though in size, 
appearance, and perhaps in a certain degree of military pride, 
superior to the Konkanees and Deccanees, the latter are more 
patient under privation and fatigue, more easily subsisted and 
managed, and in bravery to be fully their equals. The Bombay 
army is at present (1830)composed of Hindbostanees, 12,476, 
Konkanees, 10,015; Deccanees, 1,010. 

572. “If the encouragements now given are continued to 
the men of the Bombay provinces, there will not in future be 
occasion to have recourse to other countries for recruits. 

573. “ i regret to observe that the pride of caste is now much 
cherished by the men, and considered by the officers. There 
-are no prejudices and pretensions that will be found so inju¬ 
rious, if not resisted, as those minor ones of caste, if they receive 
more attention than is due to them. When, as frequently 
happens, (brahmins) solicit their European superiors to classify 
sepoys, and to place sentries in a manner that will prevent the 
inconvenience of their washing or being offensive, they should 
be told the soldier is ennobled by his occupation, and that they 

2 D 2 
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leave the public service, if the proximity to any of those 
employed in it was insufierable. 

574. “ 1 have served with and commanded native troops of 
Beng-al, Madras and Bombay, and 1 have hardly a choice. They 
have different qualities, but with good officers they are all ex¬ 
cellent troops. 1 should dislike to see any serious change in 
their composition, further than was dictated by a gradual change 
of circumstances.” 

675. Sir T. Prilzler states, that the sepoy of the Madras 
army is alight active man, not equal in appearance to the sepoy 
of Bengal, but certainly likely to endure much more fatigue.” 
Ho adds, " sepoys never desert, because corps generally consist 
of an assemblage of families.” 

57(t. Col. Salmond states, that “ the Bengal troops are Hin- 
doostanees, the Madras Dcccanees, and the Bombay troops a 
mixture of both.” 

677. Oapt. Page thinks that corps should be formed of every 
variety of caste and religion.” 

678. Capt. Grant Duff recommends that the Hindoos of the 
Bombay army should never exceed one-fourth. 

570. The natives of some parts of the Madras territory arc 
stated by Sir T. Pritzler to be better soldiers than others ; but 
all are, in his opinion, “ very excellent sepoys.” The infantry 
ho states to be as good as it possibly can be; the cavalry to 
be good, but capable of further improvement. He entertains 
doubts both as to the efficiency of the native artillery, and also 
as to the policy of making them efficient. 

58U. Ca[>t. Macan thinks that our*^native armies arc infinitely 
superior to any native army that ever appeared in India, and 
fully capable (if their fidelity and attachment is preserved) to 
cope with any Asiatic enemies we are likely to encounter on the 
plains of India. 

581. If called upon to meet an European enemy in the north 
of India, Mr. Macken'^^ie thinks that they might fail, partly from 
want of physical strength, and partly from the want of moral 
energy. Sir Lionel Smith says, they will always follow Eu¬ 
ropeans, and do their duty well when they are well led,” All 
the evidence tends so show that the Native troops are well af¬ 
fected to the go^ crument. 

582. Captain Macan’s testimony in their favour is somewhat 
qualified. He says. “ In case of foreign invasion, 1 think they 
might still be depended on, unless under great reverses at the 
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onsetj when artful and flattering^ overtures from an enemy, and 
more particularly if a Mahoniedan, inig^ht bo attended with 
doubtful consequences, unless efiicient means are taken to re¬ 
new the attachment which formerly existed between the sepoy 
and his officer.” Ho afterwards says: The native troops 
would remain faithful, so long- at least as we were victorious, 
paid them regularly, humoured their prejudices, and treated 
them with consideration and kindness.” Mr. Holt Mackenzie 
believes that their attachment to the service rests chiefly upon 
the goodness and regularity of their pay, and the consequent 
comfort which it secures to them. 

583. Our military force in India is considered by Mr. Russell 
to be the sole and exclusive tenure by which we hold the go¬ 
vernment. This, he says, has been too much overlooked. 
" Towards the Euroj>ean officers, a short-sighted system of 
economy has been prosecuted, injurious in the lirst instance to 
the army, and in its consequences to tho government; and with 
respect to tho sepoys, much of that care which ought to have 
been bestowed on securing their attachment and improving 
their efficiency has been wasted in a frivolous, vexatious attention 
to outward forms.” The sy&tem, however, he admits has been 
improved. He considers that “ the best means of warding off 
danger consists in a steady, uniform, conciliatory treatment both 
of the European officers and native soldiers.” 

581. The native solcfier is temperate in his habits, and easily 
managed : but his feelings are strong, and much depends on 
the conduct towards him of his European officer ; but his feel¬ 
ings are generally those bf attachment. 

585. Capt. Balmain stales what he deeiijs to be the cause of 
the non-attachment of the natives to the service, and dwells on 
the impolicy of frequent changes in the dress of the soldiery. 

580. Sir H. Worsley considers tho native army as rather de¬ 
teriorated from what it was. Tlie natives seem to him ” to 
have lost much of their characleri.-<tic purity and simplicity of 
manners, by which their moral and milftary virtues were formerly 
enhanced. They are, nevertheie.-^s, the most orderly, respectful, 
and obedient soldiers in tho world.” Sir H. Worsley has 
offered some suggestions calculated, in his opinion,to promote 
and cherish the fidelity and attachment of the native army.” 

587. Major Wilson remarks, that Native troops are capable 
of the greatest devotion, with skill, confidence, and ability : 
and the various histories of our military transactions in India 
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abound in such proofs.’* When commanded with judg'ment, 
they have " emulated (he courage and enterprise of the British.” 

5BB. Col. Salmoud regards the native infantry as the stand- 
ing police force of the country, yet ready to be withdrawn for 
systematic military purposes when wanted.” He suggests 
whether*' it would not be wiser to discountenance, rather than 
enforce or encourage the retention of subsidiary armies by 
native powers.” 

580. Sir J. Malcolm observes, ” The native troops constitute 
the real strength of our empire. Some may think otherwise. 
1 must, however, state, that all my recent experience confirms 
the opinions I have elsewhere stated.” 

590. Regarding the duties respectively discharged by the Eu¬ 
ropean and native officers, it is stated by Sir J. Nicolls and Sir 
T. Reynell, that the European officer who commands in the 
fiel,il, or at fleld exercise, is responsible for the arming, clothing, 
and payment of the men, and that he seldom moves hut with 
his own company, or a number equivalent thereto. The 
European officer of a company also investigates the complaints 
of the men before submitting them to the commanding officer 
for decision. The native officer does all the smaller duties of 
the camp or station. 

591. Native officers are generally the oldest sepoys of the 
corps raised to those ranks by seniority, combined with charac¬ 
ter, without reference to caste; the highest rank they can 
attain is that of subadar-major. 'I'ho present inducement, in 
respect to promotion. Sir J. Nicolls considers sufficient to at¬ 
tach the native officers permanently lo the service; but he 
thinks the pay of jemadars should be increased. 

592. Mr. Elphinstone recommends that native officers should 
continue to be promoted by seniority, and that ” there should 
be many different grades, that promotion may never stop till 
the men are worn out.” 

593. In another of the replies to the circular it is suggested, 
that the subadar-major per regiment should be extra to the 
establishment ofstibadars, and that an additional subadar-major 
or sttbadar-captain per regiment, also extra to the establishment 
of subadars, should be allowed. These officers to have occa¬ 
sionally the charge of a vacant troop or company, with a por¬ 
tion of the command allowance. 

594. Capt. Page considers the appointment of subadar-major 
as a ** revival, under a different name, of the old appointment 
of commandant.” 
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595. Major Wilaon reoommonds that onoHsixth of the vacan¬ 
cies among' native officers should be given to the sons of native 
gentlemen. ^ 

690. A native aide-de-camp, might, in the opinion of Sir J. 
Nicolls, be attached with advantage to each general officer on 
the staff. Lieut.-Col. Watson concurs in this opinion. Sir T. 
Reynell speaks rather doubtfully on the subject. SirT. Pritzler 
not only recommends such an appointment as an encouragement 
to the natives, but he adds, " L never could do my duty in the 
field without assistance of that description *' Sir J. Malcolm 
remarks as follows: “ 1 have never known any attached to Go- 
vernors-General or Governors ; but the native officers belong¬ 
ing to their body-guards may be considered as personal staff. 
The native aides-de-camps have been for many years past very 
common and usual in the Madras establishment. Two native 
aides-de-camp accompanied Sir T. Hislop during the war of 
1817 and 1818, and one, if not both, of these have continued 
with the subsequent conimandcrs-in-chief of Fort St. George, 
Sir A. Campbell and Sir G. Walker. A subadar of native ca¬ 
valry of very high character was aide-de-camp, thirty years ago, 
to Major-Gen. Dugal Campbell in the staff, and the same native 
officer accompanied the Duke of Wellington in the Mahratla 
war of 1803. During the war of 1817 and 1818, I had a native 
aide-de-camp, now a subadar-major of the body-guard of Ma¬ 
dras, attached to me, and I can state that, during a period of 
four years, 1 derived a benefit from his services in many lines 
which it is impossible i could, from the nature of those services, 
have derived from any E'uropcan officer on my staff.” And as 
to whether it would be generally expedient that a general 
officer on the staff should have a native aide de-camp attached 
to him, he remarks: “ It very mucli depends upon tho power 
those general officers possess, from knowledge of the country 
or of the language, to employ them usefully. At Madras it so 
occurred that the most efficient officers of this description on the 
staff spoke English remarkably wjH; but this is a very rare 
qualification in a native officer, and quite unknown, I believe, 
at Bengal, and very little at Bon>bay.” 

587. Col. J. Munro states, that the -appointment ” would 
be certainly desirable, and that it would be very gratifying to 
the natives themselves.” He adds, however, that in the event 
of native officers being appointed to such situation,' ' they never 
would associate at table; they might occasionally sit down at 
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breakfast; but they would not dine togretber upon meat." 
Lieut. Col. FieldiDg* sees no objection to the appointment, 
and thinks that'' in many instances it mig-ht be beneficial but 
he hardly anticipates that it would operate as an cncourag'cment 
to the natives in entering' the service, or increase their attach- 
ment to it. 

69B. Col. Grccnhill thinks that native officers employed in 
this way "would be of no use afterwards with a battalion: 
they would have ideas altogether above the performance of 
regimental duties.’* 

699. Sir 11. Scot states as follows; "With very great care in 
the selection of officers, and scrupulou.s attention to the mode of 
employing them, 1 think good effects would result from it. The 
plan has been tried at Madras, but perhaps not unJbr the most 
favourable circumstances.” Mr. Unsscll enumerates appoint¬ 
ments of this description among the measures which he recom¬ 
mends for attaching the natives to our service. 

GOO. Sir L. Smith thinks such an appointment to " be very 
proper, exceedingly proper, and very desirable.” 

001. The appointment of native aides-de-camp is also recom¬ 
mended in one of the replies to the Board's circular. 

(H}9. Sir J. Nicolls further recommends the grant of medals 
to natives for their services as particularly gratifying to them ; 
and he adds, " I should be glad to see a portion of the distinc¬ 
tions and advantages conferred at Madras extended to 
Bengal.” 

003. The following is Sir J. Malcolm’s description of what 
has been done at Madras and Bombay, in view to the encourage¬ 
ment of the natives: " Native officers under the presidency of 
Madras have for a long period received honours and pensions, 
and at times grants of lands for peculi'ir services ; and two who 
were very distinguished have been lately promoted to the 
highest rank to which men in their condition of life could as¬ 
pire. At Bombay the late governor, Mr. Elphinstone, subse¬ 
quent to the war of 1817 or 1818, made an arrangement by 
which several Native officers of rank and character were pro¬ 
moted to be kilk'dars or commanders of hill forts. Three years 
ago 1 proposed a modification of this measure, which was car¬ 
ried into execution, by which, at a very trilling cost, not amount¬ 
ing to ],000f. sterling per annum, several more distinguished 
officers of the native army were appointed to commands of the 
principal bill forts: the whole number was six subodars as kil- 
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It'dars^ and six jennadnrs as naibs nr liouieimnts. They were 
divided into three classes with dilTeront staff allowances, and the 
two subadars belonging to the first class were admitted into the 
third order of the privileged order of the class of the Deccan, a 
description of aristocracy, by which they become exempted from 
personal arrest, and were entitled to marks of respect highly 
gratifying to their ambition. These rewards were made a part 
of the establishment; and on a vacancy occurring, the native 
officer who, after a certain period of service, boro the highest 
character, was placed in the situation of a commission from go<> 
vornmont, from whom he receives, at the same period that ho 
is publicly invested, marks of distinction, according to the grade 
to which ho is raised, such as dresses, or to the higher ranks, a 
horse. Those marks of favour from government arc of great 
value in the eyes of the natives. The first investiture of this 
order took place in the presence of his Excellency Sir T. Brad¬ 
ford, who was Commander-in-chief, in the large cantonment of 
Poonah, and the whole of the troops at that station were 
drawn out upon that occasion, independent of this establish¬ 
ment, 1 have mentioned, in answer to a former question, that the 
revenue corps arc now commanded by active native officers of 
high character, 1 can only add, that I consider such distinctions 
and employments to bo of much importance, as also an increase 
of the number of sepoy boys to each corps, with the privilege to 
a small proportion of sons of native officers, which renders them 
exempt from corporal punishment, and gives them a trifle of in¬ 
creased pay. At Bengal, I believe, no measures have been 
adopted similar to those which have been taken at Madras and 
Bombay to give encouragement to this meritorious class of men. 
Prom the different composition of the army of that presidency 
they may not be so much required. An account of what has 
been lately done a^ Bombay, wilb the causes and results, will 
be found in the enclosures of my letter to Lord Wm. Bentinck, 
dated 27th November 1330, which is upon the table of the Com¬ 
mittee. ” 

604. From the papers above referred to, the following ad¬ 
ditional extracts have been made 

605. " Our sebundy corps are now commanded by active and 
distinguished native officers, by which economy and efficiency 
have been promoted, and great encouragement given the 
native armv. 

- • 

606. A subsequent measure, which allows n trilling distinc- 
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tion ia pay, and exemption from corporal punishments in pass¬ 
ing- through the ranks, to a limited number in each corps of the 
sons of native commissioned officers, has been carried into exe¬ 
cution at this presidency.” 

007 . He states reasons in favour of the system of attaching 
sepoy boys to corps. Major Nutt considers the establishment 
of recruit and pension boys as excellent. 

608. Sir J. Nicolls states, that the native commissioned officers 
in Bengal do not liko to enlist their sons as sepoys. 

609. Col. Greenbill thinks that a regulation giving a small 
increase of monthly allowance, and exemption from corporal 
punishment, might operate as an encouragement, 

CIO. Col. Leighton states that some such regulation has been 
passed at Bombay, where sepoys enlist as frequently as formerly 
which Sir R. Scot says is not the case at present. 

Oil. Sir T. Pritzler, Col. Greenhill, and Col. Dickson, con 
sider an establishment of sepoy boys as the most valuable part 
of the corps. The best non-commissioned officers are stated by 
Col. Leighton and Lieut.-Col. Aitchison to be obtained from 
that source at Bombay. 

012 . Major Wilson remarks, that ” by a judicious, and liberal 
distribution of honours, distinctions, and tille.s,'’ a powerful 
“ stimului might be given to our native troops, and a royal 
order of merit for them would be attended with the best possi¬ 
ble effects. 

013. Lieut.-Col. Dc Uavilland is of opinion that an order of 
merit should be establihhed by his Majesty for the native officers. 

014. As a further encouragement to the natives, Sir J. 
Malcolm has recommended the formation of a wido w's fund for 
native commissioned officers, and he iias given a jdati of the 
proposed institution. 

015. The habits and prejudices of the natives arc considered 
by Sir J. Nicolls to be lu obstacle in the way of the successful 
introducliuu of such aif institution. 

610. Sir T. I’ritzler regards it as “ most essential that re¬ 
wards and marks of distinction should be given to native officers 
of ‘‘ the army in India,” Col. Pennington is an advocate for 
•• every stimulus” of this description “ that can be given.” 
He slates that the usage at Bengal ha? been to reward " only 
by medals, wliich have been given lo officers;” adding, J 
know, as an e.-CaiupIe, an old ualivo dficer in my command, 
who haJ scrvwl v>ilh Sii Kvre Cootc ..ud Lord Cornwallis on 
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the coast of Coromniidcl. and ngoin with Gonerai Harris at 
Serin(''apatam, and with Lord I<ake in the war of Hindostani 
and in Lord Hastings’ war. and as scrang of lascars; ho had 
only 1(5 rupees a month, which Lord Hasling'S increased by 12, 
making a total of 2» rupees per inoiitli, although ho was 
covered w'ith medals.” Lieut.-Col. fielding remarks, “ I am 
perfectly aware that all natives in our service arc highly 
nattered by distinctions of medals, i)articularly for active ser¬ 
vice; and no people in the world are more open to the iuHucnce 
of personal distinctions than the natives,of India arc.” 

on. Capt. Macan observes, that by a judicious distribution 
of rewards, both honourable aiid lucrative, the fidelity and at 
taehrncnt of the natives may be secured, and without this it will 
rapidly decrease.” Mr. Russell and Sir L. Smith are also advo¬ 
cates for " horse and palan<iuin allowances, medals, grants of 
lands, honorary distinctions, and privileges of every kind” being 
conferred on natives. 

(US. Sir J. Nicolls is of opinion that the natives could not bo 
admitted to higher rank than that of subadar-major “with any 
advantage to the service;” but he thinks that the appointment 
of a subadar-major to each flank company, instead of one suba¬ 
dar-major-to the regiment, would operate as an cncouragomeiit, 
undoubtedly.” He adds, however, “ as they are infirm men, 
for the most part they arc not fit for flank companies.^’ Sir T. 
Keynelldoes not think*that any advantage would result from 
admitting natives to higher rank: and Col. Salmond thinks 
that “it would be hazardous.” 

Oil). Col. J. Munro, to prove that native officers have not 
hitherto been sufficiently encouraged, adduces the fact, that 
“ on all occasions of mutiny or revolt, they‘are always the ring¬ 
leaders, almost always the instigators'*’ He thinks|thcy should 
be admitted to a higher rate of i»ay. 

620. Sir T. Pritzier says the native officers are not what they 
formerly were: “ they were formerly composed of what I should 
call native gentlemen; they are ^now composed entirely 
of the non-commissioned officers of the corps who have 
risen to be native officers, and consequently 1 think they are 
sufficiently well provided for; the being a native officer is a suffi¬ 
cient reward ; and when they are no longer able to do their 
duty they are pensioned. 

621. Sir R. Scot does not think they are sufficiently encour¬ 
aged, and thinks that they should have some advantages affect- 
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injr the situation of their families. If riri;>? higher rank could l>t‘ 
assigned them without giving them the command over Euro¬ 
pean commissioned olliceRi he thinks it would be advantageous, 
but he does not see how it could be done. They might be ap¬ 
pointed commandants of forts and small posts in different parts 
of the country, which would raise and gratify them very con¬ 
siderably, and do a great deal of good ” 

(J22. Col. Greeuhill thinks they are sutHcicntly encouraged. 
“ They might bo made killedars of forts; I am aware of nothing 
else they could be made.” Is not altogether convinced that 
the rewards given at Madras to native officers of disliuiruished 
character have had a good effect. “ It makes more poojde dis¬ 
satisfied than it makes satisfied,” He thinks the pay of native 
officers sufficient and that they could not be employed with ad- 
ranta^e in revenue or police. 

083. Col. Dickson thinks they should have further ad¬ 
vantages ; that there should be a higher rank than that of 
subadar major, on which they might retire, as a reward for past 
services. 

024. Lieut.-Col. Aitchison thinks there should be additional 
advantages, in regard to removal to the pension list, pay of je¬ 
madar, &c. Ho considers their appointments to the comniana 
of forts most desirable. 

625. Col. Leighton recommends rewards in the shape of 
medals, horses, and palanquins; also the command of hill forts. 

620. Mr. Russell considers honorary distinctions as one ob¬ 
vious method of attaching native officers to the service ; but to 
employ them more extensively in'military command, would 
perhaps have u better effect than any other measure. Sir 
Lionel Smith thinks the native officer ” should be held up 
more than they have been,” and be better provided for a 
retirement. 

027. Regarding the rank Qf native officers, it is stated by Sir 
J. Nicolls, that a subadui-major is the highest rank to which a 
native can attain, and tfiat he is a subaltern with something like 
brevet rank, and a small additional allowance; but he does the 
tame duty as the other sobadars who rank as lieutenants, 
and jemadars as ensigns. Havildars are serjeants, haicks 
corporals. 

028. In the absence of European commissioned officers, the 
senior native commissioned officer, according to Sir T. ReynclI. 
would take the commund. 
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02U. The number of native officers to each troup or company 
IS one snbadar, one jemadar, four or five havildars. and four Or 
five naicks, according- to the strength of the company. 

G30. Col. Stannus observes, that the native commissioned offi¬ 
cers “ po.ssess little influence in their corps, the men being 
taught to look for promotion exclusively to their European 
officers. 

G31. The senior sepoy upon the roll, of suitable character, i.s 
the person generally selected for promotion to Iho rank of 
naick. In the promotion of naicks to the rank of havildar, 
length of service gives the preferenco; in the promotion of 
havildars to the lowest commissioned rank, that of jemadar, the 
selection is wider. The jemadar rises very much by seniority 
to the higher commi.ssioned rank of subadar. The subadar-major 
is either the senior native officer in the corp.s, or a man who has 
distinguished himself on some occasion. 

032. Some of the old native officers now in the army came in 
from local corps that belonged to native princes, but all the rest 
are promoted from the sepoy rank. 

633. Non-commissioned officers aro recommended for promo¬ 
tion exactly on the principle adopted in his Majesty's service. 
Non-commis.sioncd officers are appointed fairly, and promoted 
much in the way that European officers are : that i.s, by seni¬ 
ority. “ Hence arises a great feeblene.ss of character und phy* 
sical incapacity, arising from age and infirmity, in tho higher 
native officers of the service.” 

034. As to tho degree of communication between the Euro 
pean officers, the native officers, und men, tho evidence tends to 
show that they are in daily communication chiefly on points of 
duty: but that communication is not so great as in £urt)pean 
regiments. 

635. Native officers are prevented by religious prejudices from 
attending convivial or dinner parties, or other intercourse of 
that description. A good understanding between the European 
and native officer is strictly enjoined ^y the regulations. 

636. The more minute supci-iutendence over the men is ne¬ 
cessarily left to the native officer^. 

637. The men are paid in the presence of the European of¬ 
ficer, by the pay-havildar, who is responsible for the exponse.s 
of the troop or company. 

638. Every thing relating to the drill and instruction of the 
corps, the parading of guards and detacJuiients, uttcndaiicc? 
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upon the commandinfr officer for instructions and orders, besides 
many line and station duties, devolve on the aAjutarU. 

030. The duties of quartermaster and interpreter are, as quar¬ 
termaster, the care of the ammunition, new clothingr, the fur¬ 
nishing the smaller articles of equipment, and the care of the 
tents. As interpreter, he attends all courts-martial and courts 
of inquiry, and on parade translates the g^encral and regimental 
orders. 

640. There is also an European non-commissioned staff to a 
native army, consisting of serjeants-major and quartermaster- 
serjeants. At Bengal they superintend the drill. Their 
situation is much the .same as that of a non-commissioned officer 
in an European corps. Their services could not bo dispensed 
with. Sir T. Pritzler does not think these European non¬ 
commissioned officers attached to nativ'c corps are efficient at 
Madras. They are made use of more as clerks to write and 
make out returns, and are not at all employed in the discipline of 
the corps. 

641. Under the Bengal presidency the sepoy is entitled to an 
invalid pension allowance after fifteen years’ service. The 
pension establishment of Madras is considered by Sir R. Scot of 
great importance. 

'I’hc men at that presidency are pensioned on half-pay, when 
unfit for field service. They are also invalided on full-pay, in 
which case they do garrison duty. At* Bombay they are cither 
discharged or invalided, as the case may be, when reported unfit 
for duty. 

642. Pensions are granted generally for wounds, disabilities, 
and length of service, to all ranks, both native officers and se¬ 
poys. The amount of pensions to native officers and soldiers at 
the three presidencies, in the year 182n, was 211,903i. 

643. Lieut.-Col. Baker recommenud that natives should not 
be entitled to pensions under twenty-five years* service, except 
for wounds. 

644. Captain Balmaiik thinks that pensions to natives should 
be on a graduated scale. 

645. Grants of land have been recommended instead of pen¬ 
sions to native officers and sepoys. The practice prevailed for¬ 
merly in the upper parts of Bengal. It was discontinued in the 
time of Lord Minto ; but it is considered desirable by Mr. Mac¬ 
kenzie to renew it, as it would operate essentially in securing 
the attachment of*the sepoys. 
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646. Sir William Keir Grant is of opinion that jaghdcra should 
he granted to native soldiers. 

647. The system of discipline maintained in the native corps 
is not considered objectionable in the main by Mr. Machenzie. 

648. Military flogging is all but abolished in the Bengal army 

649. The sepoys of the Bengal army have a great aversion to 
serve at a great distance from their homes. On removal from 
the Upper to the Lower Provinces, desertion always takes place 
to a great extent; increase of pay might serve as a palliation 
to this evil. Sir T. Reynell says, that desertion takes place on 
sepoys leaving places where they have been recruited. Colonel 
Fielding says, desertion is not great under ordinary circum¬ 
stances, Desertion is stated to be not frequent at Madras, nor 
latterly at Bombay. 

650. There is no permanent regulation at Bengal in regard 
to furloughs to sepoys. This, according to Col. Fielding, may 
account in some measure for desertions among the Bengal 
troops. At Madras, the furloughs are given under regulation ; 
and at Bombay, five per company, in time of peace. 

651. Major Wilson observes, “ The absolute necessity of 
granting freely and liberally, furloughs should not bo over¬ 
looked, and the gross strength of the army should be calculated 
so as to admit of them. 1 see uo reason why a diminution should 
not be made to a smal] extent in the pay of the absentee, to 
serve as a check to the abuse of this indulgence.” 

652. Native soldiers are allowed to exchange from one regi¬ 
ment to another, where, it does not interfere with the conve¬ 
nience of the service ; but exchanges are not frequent. 

653. A man may get his discharge at 'any time. The ave¬ 
rage general service of a native soldier is from twenty to 
twenty-five years. 

654. Natives, generally speaking, are represented as equally 
eliicient for every branch of the service; the same families 
usually attach themselves to the i^mc corps. Sepoys arc 
allowed to send letters postago-freo to their families. 

655. The latest occasion on v Inch dissatisfaction was striking¬ 
ly marked in the Madras army, was a mutiny contemplated by 
the troops atQuilou, in Travaiicore, in 1812; but the memory of 
it is considered as entirely cflaced from the minds of the Madras 
army. 

656. The afiair at Barrackpore is the lasj; at Bengal. Occa¬ 
sions of this kind may arise from the must frivolous and trifling 
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caubCK; hence, iM the opiuioa of the witnesses, the uocesMty of 
conciliatory treatment. 

667. Sckmlfi for native mldiern arc, in the opinion of Ool 
Dickson, a very tcsefnl institution. The instruction unparted 
therein (at Bombay) is purely elementary, the common rules 
of arithmetic, reading writing', sufficient to qualify for the duties 
of non-commissioned officers. 

G5tt. The native infantry are sometimes employed in service 
not military, such as escorts to treasures, guards over gaols, 
&c., but not in the collection of the revenue within the com¬ 
pany's territories. 

059. Lieiit.-Col. Dc Havilland thinks that natives should be 
employed in police dutie.s. 

6GU. Sir J. Malcolm thinks that a cheap and efficient agency 
might be obtained in this way. {To be continiivd.’\ 

JAMES SILK BUCKINGHAM. ESQ., M. P. 

The trial of Warren Hastings was the trial of the British 
government: the man was tried for conquest, the crime of the 
nation ; and. in like manner, the fate of Mr. Buckingham in¬ 
volves in it the future destiny of India—tiie supremacy of Bri 
tain. Hastings was an able enterprising manBuckingham 
has not had the talents or education of Hastings, but ho is 
smart, agreeable, and active; each of these adventurers, in In¬ 
dia, found himself in a sphere suited to the exercise of his own 
peculiar qualifications ; the first of them organized a pure 
despotism; his successor brought into the field a free press, and 
scattered dismay along the lines of the despot; the instinct of 
the animal taught the despot to seek to preserve his own uxis 
tenoo, and accordingly he employed his own brute force, and 
put his powerful paw upon the prin^ mg machine, which had 
emitted those bright sparks, whoso light had terrified him. The 
people of Sheffield support the liberty of the press iu India ; but. 
the plunderers of India still assert that Asia is not yet old 
enough to enjoy the art of printing: that tropical intellects 
are not yet ripened enough to care for free discussion, and 
that India is yet doomed to writhe under the iron rod of some 
foreign military despot. Supported as Mr. Buckingham now is 
by the people, the commons and the ministry have found them¬ 
selves compelled to grant him a hearing. In looking over hi.s 
speech and reply, we have drawn up an outline of the case, 
which is as follows — 
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In 1813, ihc pln^tio broke ont at Malta, and its effects on coro- 
mcrce ransed Mr, Itiickinglmm to siilTcr very severe losses of 
fortune: ho repaired to Eg-ypt, where a proposal was made to him 
to survey the Red Sea, iu order to ascertain its safety and practi¬ 
cability for merchant vessels, and then proceed to Bombay to 
learn whether the merchants of that port would reciprocate the 
disposition which existed amongrst the merchants of Egypt to 
revive commerce between India and Egypt; he acceded to the 
proposal, and passing down the Red Sea, he arrived at Bombay 
in April, 1815 ; here he was cordially received, and introduced 
into the highest circles, but the proposal required deliberation ; 
in the interim, one of the native merchants, who was agent for 
the Iniaum of Muscat, appointed Mr. Buckingham to the command 
of a frigate, armed eu Jlvtc, which traded about India for the 
Arab, but one line day. when he was busily employed about the 
rigging, the English East India conij)any’s solicitor called upon 
him to say whether or not he had bt'cn licensed by the company 
to reside in India. This was Mr. Buckingham's first introduction 
to the company, and a very bad day’s work their solicitor cut out 
for them on that day; lie had much better have left Capt. 
Buckingham quiet on board the Arab, converting her into 
something like a Christian craft, instead of dragging him into 
offices and courts, and bothering him about parchments in¬ 
dented, engrossed, and sealed. The Captain frankly told the 
solicitor that he had no jicense, an<l in explanation he stated 
that he had not come from home to India but from Egypt, 
where the company wa.s unknown, audits licences unheard of; 
and that ho did not know^that a license was at all necessary to 
visit any portion of the British dominions. However^ ^ir 
Evan Nepean was determined to |)rcscrvc I ndia to the company 
as closely as possible, and ho would not hearken to rhyme or 
reason from any interloper: once, indeed, when he had warned 
some missionaries off the Preserve, one of them retorted, 

Well, then. Sir Evan, in the name of God, and as you will 
answer for it at the day of judgment, I warn you against re¬ 
moving me from Bombay:” and tK*- oKl^sinnor was so cowed that 
he dared not execute the orders ot the company, but left the 
missionaries alone. Capt. Buckiogham’s innocent ignorance 
of the rights and powers of the company did not cause the go¬ 
vernment of Bombay to hesitate about banishing him from 
Bombay ; unhesitatingly they ordered him to quit India. He 
applied to go to Calcutta in order there to appeal to the 
Governor-General, and to apply to him to*cxerci.‘ie hiy prero- 
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gative to grant a provisional license until the pleasure of the 
Court of Directors on the subject should be known; but even 
this application wus rejected. A vessel was proceeding to 
Mocha, and as Mr. Buckingham hud some concerus to settle 
there, he applied to be allowed to return by the way of Mocha 
to Egypt,—Sir Evan replied, * that having determined to dis¬ 
courage all attempts which may be made by persons to settle 
in India, without the license of the company, I have an objection 
to the allowing Mr. Buckingham to go to Bengal or any 
other part of India; but as ho came hither by the way of 
Mocha 1 cannot have any objection to his return to England 
by that route. To the individual himself 1 have not the 
slightest degree of objection ; on the contrary, he appeared to 
be a sensible intelligent man, and 1 shall by no means be sorry 
to see him return with the company’s license, believing, as 1 do, 
that he would be of use to the mercantile interests, in opening 
the trade of the Red Sea.’ Hence, it is perfectly clear, that 
the first time Mr. Buckingham was removed from India by the 
company, there was not only no offence imputed to him, but 
there was a voluntary testimony to the excellence of his cha¬ 
racter, and the utility of his pursuits pronounced by the 
governor, who removed him merely because he had power to 
remove him under an act of parliament, which certainly never 
contemplated this its own operation in the laud of Egypt, and 
in a worse house of more cruel bondage. The Turk who had 
availed himself of the services of Capt. Buckingham still con¬ 
tinued to behave in a truly Christian manner towards him; he 
was not overawed by the frown of the tyrant of the island, but, 
feeling the extreme cruelty of the arbitrary act, he pledged his 
honour that if ever the Captain returned to India he would re¬ 
instate him in the command of the Imanm’s frigate, and that in 
appointing a successor he would make that a condition. Mr. 
Buckingham w'as banished from India merely because he was 
an Englishman; he was unsuspected of crime, and known to be 
a good subject; but, the company’s Bombay government was 
determined to keep India hermetically sealed against the en¬ 
trance of Englishmen, because English settlers would certainly 
civilize the natives. 

When Mr. Buckingham returned to Egypt, he procured from 
the sovereign of that country a capitulation giving full protec¬ 
tion to British vessels and merchandize, and reducing the duties 
to one half of their former amount: he also undertook to re¬ 
open the ancient*canal lietwcen the Red Sea and the Mediter- 
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ranoan. Application in behalf of Mr. B, waa made at the India 
House, and the company licensed him to reside in India as a free 
mariner. Accordingly he set out from Egypt again with his 
treaty of commerce, and travelled overland through Palestine, 
Mesopotamia, and Persia to Bombay, where he arrived the 
second time in 1810. The commander vtho bad succeeded him 
in the Arab frigate, had made three voyages to China and 
realized a fortune of 30,000f.; but the Imaum^s agent most 
honourably redeemed the pledge which ho had given to Capt. 
Buckingham, and reinstated him in command of the frigate. 
Accordingly in this ship he performed a long and circuitous 
voyage to Biissorah, Bushire, Malabar, Ceylon, Coromandel, 
and Bengal, reaching Calcutta in June, 1818. Here he received 
orders to proceed to Madagascar, in order to convoy some 
slavers to the territories of Muscat; but his principles wore so 
hostile to slavery in every shape, that although his command 
was then y ielding him 40001. a year; yet, without one moment’s 
hesitation he resigned it, rather than give his countenance in¬ 
directly to a traffic which he abhorred. I'his circumstance be¬ 
came known to the merchants of Calcutta, and it made a very fa¬ 
vourable impression on them. Soon afterwards John Palmer,the 
prince of merchants, asked Captain Buckingham if he would 
undertake to edit and manage a public journal. His first reply 
was in the negative; for he did not conceive that his previous 
occupations had siiflicieBtly prepared him for such an under¬ 
taking. It was then represented to him that there were then 
existing in Calcutta half-a-dozen diircrcnt newspapers, each of 
which was edited by a servant of the company, and wholly sub¬ 
ject to its government; but that there was no journal in which 
the merchants could insert any commiinicatioh calculated to call 
in question either the wisdom or the justice of any law or pro¬ 
clamation affecting their own peculiar interests; therefore it 
was believed that a public independent journal would be very 
advantageous to the mercantile community, and even to the go¬ 
vernment itself. Accordingly, pcrceivjng that independence 
rather than ability was required, Mr. Buckingham undertook 
the task. A few years before thi', period Mr. Mackenzie had 
been the loading journalist of Calcutta, but the Rev. Dr. Bryce 
had thrown him into the shade, and was now the most able 
journalist in India; the Doctor had offended the government 
and been reprimanded, but not puni.shed. Thirty gentlemen, 
each advanced lOOf. towards the purchase of the copy-right of 
two existing paper.*! of very low circitlation, out of which the 
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now Calcatta journal was to spring*. Its first number appeared 
on tho 1st of Octobei*, 1B18. Such was the attraction it {>os-- 
sossed, for the community of Calcutta and its dependunciesi that 
in tho very briof s]>ace of three mouths its returns of profit were 
sufficient to enable the proprietor to repay the whole of the 
3,000/. advanced, and to retain in his own possession a surplus 
beyond that sum: each number cost the subscriber two shil¬ 
lings ; the readers were tho British community ; there was not 
twenty natives who were habitual readers of the paper, for the 
natives could not afford to buy it, and they were not sufficiently 
acquainted with the English language, or interested in English 
politics and literature. The journal became so generally ap¬ 
proved of and read, that it was regularly laid on the table of 
almost every British family in India At length, on the 26th 
May, IBlO, after the paper hud been established eight months, 
tho editor noticed that he had received a letter from Madras, 
written on deep blacke-dged njourniug paper, communicating 
the melancholy intelligence that Mr. Elliot was confirmed in 
the government of that presidency for three years longer, and 
stating that a letter from Princes.s Charlotte to her mother had 
been struck out of tho Madras papers by the Censor of the press, 
because his friends were of the party Uiat prosecuted the Princess 
of Wales. The government consulted the Advocate-General 
as to whether this article was a libel, and whether it should be 
prosecuted. Mr. Spaukie replied that.tochnically it was a libel, 
but ho should hesitate to recommend its prosecution ; that was 
because no jury would punish such a paragraph. Nearly a month 
after this publication, concerning thq Governor of Madras and 
his Censor of the press, the Bengal government remonstrated 
against it, and sent a copyof the regulations, established for the 
conduct of editors of newspapers, which were then for the first 
timo officially brought to the notice =<C Mr Buckingham. This 
was the first article of the journal ever complained of by the 
government. When Mr. Buckingham undertook the editorship, 
he believed that the press was as free in Calcutta as in London: 
he heard every one speaking of Lord Hastings’ magnificent act 
in removing the previous censorship; but he heard nothing of any 
substitute for it—he saw tho freedom of the press, and he appre¬ 
hended no danger from expre.ssing his own sentiments freely : 
but afterwards he found that two months before he commenced 
editor, a government circular had been addressed to the editors 
then existing in Calcutta, enclosing rules for their guidance, 
but the editors did not make this known, as it was a liadge of 
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tbeir own degrradation, and a copy of the rules hiid not been 
sent to Mr. Bucking^ham when bo became an editor. When the 
British could scarcely hold a footin*; in Indiuj and their credit 
was at the lowest possible ebb, war rag'ingon all sides, Lord 
Wcllesloy thought it necessary to assume the entire manage¬ 
ment of the press; he appointed the chief secretary to the gO' 
veroment to act as censor, and obliged every editor to send his 
proof-sheets for examination previous to publication. The 
Censor's interference in preventing the publication of sermons 
on 'the prophecies, preached by the Rev. I>r. Claudius Bu¬ 
chanan, lest the fear of the fulfilment of the prophecies, concern¬ 
ing the universal spread of^Christianity, should alarm tho natives, 
is well known and now universally ridiculed and reprobated as 
a notable specimen of the old-wifery of the Censor, who even 
declared that the government would interfere and prevent the 
publication of tho scriptures, if they saw that it ulanned tho na¬ 
tives. The Censor struck out all that ho chose to provout 
being published, but did not assign any reason for suppressing 
any article or paragraph. This censorship never wa.s esta¬ 
blished by law, but it was made binding on British born editors 
by the threat of withdrawing their license of residence in India 
if they refused to submit to it. The withdrawal of a license is, 
in fact, banishment from India, or transportation to England. 
The dread of this arbitrary power over the residence of Britons, 
operated much more powerfully than any legitimate power over 
tho press could have done, and, therefore, every editor sub¬ 
mitted in silence to the most arbitrary abuse of it; however, as 
soon as tranquillity was in some degree restored to tho empire of 
the British in India, thd restraints which JLord Wellesley had 
imposed upon the use of the press in India became intolerable; 
and, in iSll, in the House of Commons, Lord A. Hamilton 
moved for copies of all orders promulgated since 1707, regard¬ 
ing tho restraints of the press in India, but tho government 
and the directory opposed the production of any information on 
the subject, because granting it would convey an idea, that 
there was something wrong in tho conduct of the persons con¬ 
cerned in issuing the orders, and no case had been adduced to 
warrant such a supposition; tho division was only 18 against 
S3; therefore the motion was lost. This appears to have boon 
the only time that parliament ever heard of the press in India. 
India had no resource but implicit obedience—all her intelli¬ 
gence was doled out to her, by the deputy of one man at each 
presidency. At length as the race of io^o-Britons sprang up 
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and multipliedj it came to be perceived, that as they did not re 
quire a licence from the company to entitle them to reside 
in India, they were above the reach of the Censor; accordingly 
a gentleman, born in India, setup a newspaper in Calcutta, and 
refused to submit liis proof-sheet to the Censor; Lord Hastings 
perceived that there was no remedy for this, and he felt the 
absurdity and impolicy of subjecting the Briton to a censorship 
from which the Indian was free, therefore he abolished the cen¬ 
sorship and proclaimed liberty to the press in Bengal; but, as 
the members of his council were elderly gentlemen, nursed by 
the company, and brought up at its factories in the jungles of 
India, they were prejudiced in favour of the old system of des¬ 
potism, surveillance, and secrecy. The directors were also op¬ 
posed to the use of the press in India, for their usurpation and 
misrule cannot bear to be exposed or discussed. Hence on the 
loth of August 1818 , the government revised the existing regu¬ 
lations regarding the controul which it exercised over the 
newspapers, and addressed the editors of newspapers, informing 
them that the Governor-General dispensed with their submitting 
their papers to government, previous to publication, but pro¬ 
hibited them from publishing or republishing any animadver¬ 
sions on the British authorities,-~-any discussions having a ten¬ 
dency to create alarm amongst the native population of any in¬ 
tended interference with their religious opinions or observances, 
—or any private scandal and personal r^imarks on individuals, 
tending to excite dissension in society,—or whatever may be 
otherwise at variance with the general principles of British law 
as established in Bengal. Editors to be held personally ac¬ 
countable for whatever they published, and to be proceeded 
against in such manner, as may be deemed applicable to the na¬ 
ture of the offence. These rules were quite of a private nature, 
and they had no legitimate force whatever; they were not ex¬ 
posed to the public and registered by the king’s judges, as must 
be done with all laws. However, as soon as Mr. Buckingham 
received the letter from the government, he expressed his re¬ 
gret that the article compl&inod of had been published, and ho 
promised that he would observe the rules which had been sent 
him. 

The British inhabitants of Madras assembled together, and 
voted an address of congratulation to the Governor General; 
the removal of all restraints from the press in Bengal was the 
principal topic of commendation. The Censor considered, that 
to praise Lord Hastings for abolishing the censorship in Ben- 
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gal, was indirectly to censure Mr. Elliot for retaining it at 
Madras; therefore, he would not allow the proceedings of the 
meeting to be printed or published at Madras; however, the 
manuscript account of the meeting was forwarded to Calcutta 
for publication. Tho address was most numerously and re¬ 
spectably signed by officers of the highest rank in every 
branch of the public service, and in order to give its presenta¬ 
tion the greatest possible degree of eclat. Major Blacker and 
other persons were deputed to convey it to Calcutta, and to 
present it in person to the Governor-General. On tho 24th 
of July, 1819, in the great hall of audience, the Governor- 
General appeared in state, surrounded by all the heads of 
the departments of the supreme government, as well as by 
many of the principal natives who had been invited to attend ; 
the British inhabitants felt a very deep interest in the liberty of 
the press, and they attended the presentation of the Madras ad¬ 
dress in great numbers indetwJ, the whole of the British 
society in Calcutta, to the extent of two thousand persons, was 
present on this most interesting occasion. The meeting was 
one of the most solemn and imposing, one of the most cheering 
and impressive, that could possibly be witnessed in any country. 
In reply to the deputation, Lord Hastings said, if our motives 
of action are worthy, it must be w’i»c to render them intelligible 
throughout an empire, our hold on which is opinion. It is 
salutary for supreme aii^Jhorily to look to the controul of public 
scrutiny, for by exposure to general comment, that authority 
acquires incalculable additional force. That government which 
has nothing to disguise, wields the most powerful instrument 
that can appertain to sovereign rule. Thus, the head of the 
supreme government made a solemn, fraqjc, official, piompous, 
and public declaration that he had broken the shackles with 
which his predecessors had in the time of war and dismay 
fettered the British Press in India. The effect of this solemn 
assembly of the British of all estates, was to shed a lustre about 
all connected with the freedom of discussion ; and, consequently, 
the Calcutta Journal prospered exceedingly; every person who 
could read it and understand it endeavoured to obtain it, at all 
cost; cost what it would; it 'vas the life’s blood of British 
society in India; it pervaded every station in India; it was sent 
all over the world; no ship went to sea without a file of it; 
it was the first thing that was asked for whether at sea or in 
port; and, in return, every body poured all the news they re¬ 
ceived into the office of the Journal; in font, the Journal was 
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the first rcnl newspaper which had over made its appearance in 
India; indeed, India never before required the general circular 
tion of intellig-ciice which it now did; until this period, the 
merchant always had all the capital he could command fully 
employed; but, now, his coffers were replete with money, 
and he was obliged to watch all the markets of the world, in 
order to find means of employing his money. The press be¬ 
came necessary; but, perhaps, state policy never occupied a 
smaller share of attention, for no danger threatened, all was 
peace and prosperity, the people wore at ease and at leisure, 
they wanted information and amusement. Mr, Buckingham 
was not a politician-—he was an entire stranger in India—he 
had never seen the operation of the company’s government 
unchecked by the supreme courts, therefore he did not suspect its 
atrocious nature; but, he was an intelligent, active editor, and 
he spared no expense or exertion in catering to the taste of his 
subscribers; ho received abundant supplies of publications from 
every quarter of the globe, and extracted most judiciously from 
them; the subaltern stationed at an out-post received an ani¬ 
mated existence; the civilian stationed in the interior found 
something to talk about, and dropped the monotony of their 
hookas; the military, in cantonments rejoiced in the ever fresh 
supply of general orders and war office intelligence, with w'hich 
the journal famished them. All classes ceased to envy their 
friends in London who could get hold .of the Times reeking 
from the press, filled with the latest news from every part of 
the world, and even with the addresses of all the footmen, &c., 
out of place. The Journal endeavoiifcd ecjually to make itself 
acceptable to its readers, and it succeeded in a very uncommon 
degree; however, it did not at all resemble a London morning 
paper, for Calcutta was not ripe for such a publication ; it bore 
a greater degree of resemblance to the iSpectatar, and other such 
periodical tracts which flourished in London during the reign 
of Queen Anne, rather a long series of ages before Dr. Johnson 
and Mr. Perry introduced the parliament to the people. 

In India, the newspapers are not subject to any stamp-tax, 
but they pay heavy postage. At very distant stations, each 
copy of a paper cost the subscriber as high as twelve shillings; 
this enormous price necessarily contributed materially to check 
the circulation of newspapers. In order to counteract the effect 
of the heavy postage on the journal, Mr. Buckingham resolved 
to offer to contract to pay the government a certain sum an> 
Dually, in lien of po-^tage. The postage on his paper amounted 



to Abovt ZfiOQL u.ym : tlictoCoi®, be offered to pay 4«00^«; a 
yeu*»ODmditi<»ii Ibftt thould be fciipked to all ptifi 

of India, by 4 ha post ofBebstamp, u bill paid; tbe offer waaiM»' 
eepted, «nd the anangameat eommeneed on the SlTth of Aognil, 
181tK It ceDttmiedtmdtitortmd until, lanuary, 18B0; iboa some 
artieles appearing ha itt cnlniniis, arbtcb wore not agfeeid»le to 
thegoverfimOnl of Ifadraa, they ordered tbejOBnial to be stepped 
at Oaajam, tlie frontier station, where their |nrisdiftion eom- 
mohoes; Ihore, eaeh' pepor was' sarchorged with ^stage, to 
every piaco beyond it. When a jonmal’reaehed the subserihors 
they had to pay as asneh aa ten sbilUnge a coyer; byevory poat, 
a great itnmber of the papers were reCBmed td thopuUisber, 
bearing d<mble posti^ all the way*' These dead lelteii 
mulated rapidly, and Mr. Buckingham was oMtgOd to ptiy the 
doable postage cfaaiged upon them all. Bach aggravated 
tyranny was exceedingly ruinous mid vexations, and deserted 
the most forcible exposure; lint, Mr, Buckingham confined 
himself to the necessary mention of the suliject to hw sab- 
seribors under the Madras presidency, by saying “ Our Madras 
friends are already aware of the measures which liave been 
taken to impede the circulation of this journal, through their 
presidency, end will have already formed, no doubt, a correct 
opinion as to the motives in which those measures originated. 
As, however, wo find oardesiro to extend its circulation through 
their territories rise improrortion to tlie weight and authority 
that has been opposed to it, wo have determined tomakeany si|> 
crifice rather than suffer our friends in that quarter, to bo deprived 
of semng now and thez^ discussions on topics whioli they are not 
likely to find touched on, in other Indian prints.’V He wored to 
forward tiie journaU os far as Ganjam, at halfqiriee. This most 
temperate, mme matter of business, eliop^l^piiig puff, and 
advertisement, drew down upon Mr. Buckingham the aevMeis^ 
mostranee of the Bengal government, as though it had beeiir'ite 
artideofthe most atrocious kind. Tbi» harmless article was 
complained of in terms of untnoz’sufod severity, and after a tetter 
of the strongest reproof, Mr. 11 jckt%haai wits called upon to 
prepaie a Ml and ample apoh >;0 to'the govmhinont of Madras. 
Mr. Btiekin^unafelt that he could hot honestly and conscienti- 
otti^ apologine M.wfeat he was^t pemwded was wrong; 
thtoiefore, he joatified himself, and^tined madting an apology 
asprescribOd; Bb facts were so deari and bis reasoning was 
so well fotinded, that the supreme goferniitent gave way, eon- 
felled itself in error, and limited its demand to ait eariy eittnes- 
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sloo of tegtei at baving pi^llshed obsen^ations so earelessly 
worded as to bear the i^pearaiiee of disrespectful attirmidversioiii 
in the goveroment of Madras. Accordingly, Mr. B. stated that 
his prindpal object had been to apprise his subscribers of the 
arrangements which he bad made to conateraet an evil from 
which both experienced very serious mischief. Thus termi*' 
nated a case, in which the injury inflicted upon the journalist 
was immense. Other full paid Calcutta papers were not ar¬ 
rested at Ganjam, therefore, it is evident, that, by means of sur- 
the Madras postmaster attempted to exclude the journal, 
'^which was obnoxious to the tyrant who oppressed the twelve 
million miserable slaves, who till the country, subject to Fort 
Bainl George, but who have no property in the land they 
plough, and not even a determinated share of the crop they cul¬ 
tivate ; who are compelled, by violence, and by cruel tortures, to 
cultivate the country, and to deliver over half the gross crop to 
the company, who aro merely permitted to exist 
The enmity evinced by Mr. Elliot towards the art of printing 
deserves some degree of attention. Twenty years before Mr. 
Buchanan was the Censor, and being a nephew of Lord Mel • 
viile, he expunged whole sentences from the published report of 
his Lordly uncle’s trial, but Lord William Bentinck ordered that 
the pages should be restored. In the time of Sir G. Barlow, the 
Supreme Court would not suifer their proceedings to be pub¬ 
lished. In 1820, ' Carnaticus’ said, we are apprehensive of im - 
parting any share of our own nature or learning to others, for 
' fear of their taking advantage of it, and applying it to our own 
' destruction. To Madras, particularly, > 0 . feverish character be- 
f’.J&Dgs, and has embroiled that presidency for the last century, 
.;*1from Whitehill, Rumbold, Pigot, Macartney, to Barlow. Every 
•^ whisper, every breeze over the governn»eat bridge seems to bo 
.^^pregnatcd with ideas and rumours of faetions and mutinies, 
half-a-dozen rounds of ammunition arc missing, the sepoys 
tie about to mutiny. A remonstrance is construed into a cri¬ 
minal design ; down witi;^ it by force. On the 21st of July, 
1806, the native officers at Vellore respectfully remonstrate 
Ughlnstthe introduction of the new caps and the turn-screw, 
st'f^sembliog the cross. They were punished. On the lOtli of 
Jdly, they massacred the European^. In 1812, the native offi¬ 
cers Imtigated the Travancore mutiny, but alt the native officers 
were i&tdoned. The braoch of native officers is the most 
faulty in the native army, for it has given room to pride, an in¬ 
solent ambition, and*above all, a dangerous influence It Is ne- 
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oessiry to have an Indian aystem of nialtiform, <^ttaett and 
varied dasaes. In 18ie« tbn Madras sev^th cavaTry iiadtbm 
in the field ten yean; t^y mmonstfated with General ; 
this was constmed into sedition. The Indian armyt consists. 
of 200^000 men—one tenth of them are Eoropeans. To land a 
European soldier in India cost loai. l^faen a Kind's reifiment 
is quittingr India, the company oflters a bounty of 170 rupees to 
each European soldier who will enlist himself into the com- . 
pany^s army, and remain all his life in India. The European ,, 
soldier receive nominally 13 rnpees per month, with field al¬ 
lowance of meat and riee; he pays for his arrack, bread, vege¬ 
tables, cooking, washing, shaving, hoddiog, and carriage, so. 
that at the end"of the month he has not above three rupees clear 
to receive. He is not allowed carriage, bed, bedding, or straw. 
The royal Scots, on service, but in barracks, from until 
1819, lost BOO men, chiefly when under canvas. The K^Mlrwi 
European regiment, from May 1817 until Dec. 1810, under Uab- 
vas, from 800 lost 340 of whom only 20 in action. On field- 
service, Europeans died in the first six months at the rate of 
per cent, per annum; and after that at the rate of 14 per cent, 
per annum. During the Pindarce campaigns the army had neither 
medicines, plaisters, nor instruments. Many soldiers, harassed 
to despair, have shot themselves. The sepoy, when in the 
field, receives 9 rupees a month, and rice at a fixed price; hu 
wants, when compared withthose of the European soldier, are 
but as two is to five. • 

The Madras government knew full well that it could not 
exist if its real nature became exposed in print. Mr. Elliot 
himself was too imbecile and insignificant an instrument to be 
noticed personally. Lord Hastings said, that he believed if bis 
house was on fire be would ask for orders before he ventured tb 
extinguish the fire. He was in a constant state of appreheii-r 
sion and fear. One day an officer galloped across the bri(^,\ 
and the Governor's youngest sou was so nnich alarmed that Jia 
ran into the house, exclaiming the Pindai^es! the Pindareea! 

FORENSIC SKETCHES —rdE CALCUTTA BAR. 

Mr. PWnssp.—Weare not about to panegyrize talent of unri¬ 
valled superiority; we arc not about-to dwell with fictitious ad¬ 
miration upon abilities which have known nd equal; but we are 
about to be engaged in the less poetical, bpt more rational em¬ 
ployment of pourtraying a character Which Englishmen aUea|t 
will , always appreciate-^the character of an English Lawyer, 
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of a matt, who dediclited to the serioua biisineM of wlieB 
the faeultin of Judgment, eegneity end predence te fl» di^- 
minetion imtween good end l«d. of rigM «d 
ting npon human aeUons ; dud who, m the e»rc»e ^ 
ttSirnwrUnt fUneUonsofan odon^, permite nottojudg- 
moot to bo led astray by his imagination, nor allows his fwey 
to interruttt tho calm operations of his reason ^-of one fully 
eonseiotts that the doe fulfilment of his avocations requiras la¬ 
bour, attempts not without labour duly to perform his duties. 
Such a man is Mr. Prinsep. He knows how to value his own 
talents, his own acquirements, and tho decree of respect 
which is justly due to his professional character. Not lea 
away by vain aspirations after empty applause or frivolous admi¬ 
ration, his judgment remains calm and cool, self-tollec^ 
and self-possessed; and holding himself tho balance by which 
he estimates his own powers, he is neither to be blinded or mis 
led by the flattery of others, nor to le deterred or discouraged 
by shallow opposition. We do not recollect an instance of 
any man who has moro regularly laid the foundations, and built 
ub thereupon the superstructure of professional knowledge than 
Mr. Prinsep: he has passed through, and that not hastily, and 
** for tho name of the thiifg,'* every pragressivc step of bis pro¬ 
fession, nor qv.ittcd one for another, till he was perfectly master 
of all that related thereto. Lilco tho builder of a pyramid, he 
ever left beneath Idm a foundation wider than the next imme¬ 
diate superstructure, and, consequently,*evcry step he took, not 
in haste and inattention, bat delibcr;vtcly and prudently, was an 
acquisition based upon a firm and durable foundation. This, in- 
^ deed, in the journey of a life or of a profBssion,is the true appHca- 
itbn bf tho maxim ‘*fesHnd lente:* Great and impdrtabt acquisi- 
. = tibttsbf knowledge, are not to be achieved by other than Umgttnd 
. uMidilous perseverance ; but he, who for a series of years, unre- 
iilittingly pursues the principle of action conveyed in the maxim 
. sine linea*' canaot fail gradually to store his mind 

%itb endurable knowledge, wbidb time will not eradicate. Pre- 
■ eotdoiisttwiihood, as well {Ui precociqiis youth, seldom achieve du- 
i^ie excbUeoce. Mr. Pitt, himself the great archetype Of 
' efeotts ttatesmon, and who. tb drake use of an e^riranve term, 
‘knowledge crammed*^t*fom his infeney htdi USI bat a 
aety dabious fume behind him in regard to the great boast of 
lili'amldttoa*—'his finaucialaystem. A long familiarity with prej 
fesaiba^ labour, at the same time that it gr^nally infuses 
knowledge, gives likewise a readiness of application of such 
knowledge, whieil no acuteness can otherwise supply. We 
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rccolleol a striking iostenee <if. as exemplified in the spb* 
jeet of oiur present aketefa^ wlien in EngUiul. U was npen 
oasionof a trial in .wfeneb .ColjiHitt was defendant, and in the ^ 
condaet of which that worthy statesman, haring sufficient re- '^ 
lianoe upon his own powers, and the modest assurance of his 
nature resolved to be bis own conosel. In the course of hiis do* 
fence, he commenced an attempt at making certain statements 
and charges against an infiuential individual, which bore very 
pertinently upon his defence, but which, being of a pollticai 
character, and somewhat strong in their nature, as he had no 
witnesses to produce in their support, the court would not per« 
mit him to go into. Poor Cobby attempted again and again to 
open his binlget, which he considered of most important consor 
quence to his case that the jury should hear; but in vain;he 
was constantly stopped at the threshold, and could not with all 
his shrewdness and tact (fur a considerable portion of coarse, 
and rongh grained tact, he is undoubtedly possessed) discover , 
any method of unburtboning bis mind. Ho paused, be swelled 
with anger, he plunged his huge bands down to the very utter* 
most depths of his breeches pockets, and in that at|iUide re¬ 
garded first fiercely the judge. Lord Ellenborough, then with a 
look'of remonstrance, the jury, and then turning round with mi 
aspect of despair that might have excited the sympathies of a. 
tiger, ho was about to abandon his attempt, when Mr. Prinsep 
whispered in his ear Put it hypothetically,'’ and to this little 
sentence operating as*thc solvent of some magic spell, the 
strings of the great register's tongue were unloosed, and the 
impetuous streams of his eloquence burst forth like a torrmit 
which had swept away its long impeding bounds. 

The distinguishiog features then of Mr. Prinsep’s professional 
character (for we hope that our rcaderk have appreciated oar 
endeavour in these sketches, to give the striking and prominent 
lineaments which mark and distinguish the individual mao of 
talent from the general class) are steadiness, good sense, per¬ 
severance of a{^Ucation, and a constant aim at the acquisition of 
knowledge, both for its own sake, and from a conriction that 
all knowledge of whatever kind, will on seme occasion or other 
be brought into nseful aplplication, in ihe^nxerciso of a profes¬ 
sion likh tbat of the law.* Cnittvatmig the lament mor e than 

• Ttie writer of the above was once fol^ by the'ifien Mr. Justice, now 
Baron Bajley, fliatbc had never learnedanypMteCknuwledge, how* 
ever importantor howdver trifling, whiiffi he'tltill notffoiwd at lodjlliwae 
time or other of lurofmsio&al utilit}* 
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the imagination, be regards more the sonndiwss of the arga* 
meut itself than the elegance of its illustration; ami attends 
more to the clearness and perspicuity of his language, than to 
the embeilisliment of bis style; and, consequently, though per» 
fectly classical in his thoughts and habits, he will now and then 
admit to homely phrase intoiiis diction, if it happen more ade¬ 
quately to express the subject of his discourse; and if we may 
vaahire ^ e)tpresls such opinion, we believe that of all things 
he would shun the pomposity of graudi-eloqoence and the verba 
see qmspedalior—ihhi he would rather have made the speech of 
Brutus, than the ad captandnm oration of Mark Antony. 

There is one peculiarity in the character of Mr. Frinsep, whi^> 
although of negative description, nevortheless calls forth 
vation, and perhaps surprise, in a man of his prominence at tho 
bar and professional connection with the public—Mr. Prinsep 
seldom or rather ndver addresses himself to public meetings 
for whatsoever purpose assembled. . This is the more remark¬ 
able in a member of a profession which is generally found par¬ 
ticularly prominent upon occasions of public discussion, and 
whose peculiar acquirements are more especially calculated to 
fit them for such exertions of their talents, in this country in 
particular, it has been customary with the leading members of 
the bar, to take a conspicuous part in the public discussion of 
questions affecting the general good of the community. That 
Mr. P’s silence proceeds from no indifference to the public wel¬ 
fare, is sufficiently manifest from his readiness to encourage by 
his countenance and support, in other ways, any measure which 
may be deemed of ulterior utility; nor shall we assume the right 
of assigning causes for the regulation cf his conduct, which every 
gentleman, a member of a laborious and arduous profession, is 
folly entitled to shape according to his own judgment; and if 
we express any thing like surprise or regret that a voice which 
carries with it so much weight and persuasion in the courts, 
should not be heard upon occasions Of general public interest, 
4t is only because the amoifot of loss, is in this as in every thing 
to bo estimated by thia value of acquisition. If we may, 
however, venture a suggestion upon this subject, we should be 
to surmise, that, consistently with his even and regular 
course of practice, he may deem an extra professional applica¬ 
tion of tolents which find ample demands upon their full exer- 
tii^ !o their own proper sphere, as falling without the pale of 
those which are comprised within the peculiar province 
oinhe lawyer. 
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Such is an imperfed sketch of Mr« fiinsep^ ^ritisli 1 #aw* 
TBR>-of a nan keeps en his st^y pnpsevcrin^ oonrst, 
addin;^ day by day, kpowledgo to knowled^, exporienco to 
experience. Mr. ^nsep cane to ibis country with no incon¬ 
siderable j>rofe8sio{ial reputation, and he iijay Cicero, 

** honored neque ab u/f^ neqttt, ex hoc loco ( soliitn ) mdem- 

nostra iUa lo^rieaimo rtAione vitce, eonaequemur.*^ This is the 
means by which a nan achieves his self-dependence and be¬ 
comes lotus teres at que rotundu9,-^Oricntal Observer* 


REVENUE FROM OPIUM IN BENGA.L. 

Memorandum on the sysil^'of raising* a revenue from Opium 
in Bengal, by means of a monopoly of tlio first purchase of the 
produce.— f I)rawn up at the office of the Hoard of Controult sfs 
January* 1832, and printed for private distribution, ehi^y to 
mendters of the fUdcct ComtpiUec of the Commma, but never 
before published.) 

In this abstract of the original document, above-ittdndoned, 
we confine ourselves to an bistprical sketch of the policy of the 
existing opium system. The cultivation of the poppy, and the 
manufacture of opium, arc strict monopolies in the bands of the 
East India Company. In 1799, Lord Wellesley enacted a law 
which limited the cuiyvation of fbe poppy under the Bengal 
government to the provinces of Rohar and Benares. The ob¬ 
ject of that arbitrary regulation was, to abolish the cultivation of 
the poppy, except in cases where the cultivators had specifically 
engaged to supply the government wi^h the whole of the pTo-* 
(luco, at a price to be agreed upon between the goi^rnment 
agents and the cultivators. As it would not have been possible 
for government agents to Imvc ituperiUlended and regulated 
the culture of the poppy throughout so wide a region oa the 
provinces of Bengal, Behar, Orissa, and Benares, it was de¬ 
termined to confine the cultivation of the plant to the two snsall 
provinces of Debar and Benares, by Idw, and to place the super- 
intondence of the culture of the poppy, and the manufueturo' of 
the opium, in the charge of two offiemra, denominated opium 
agents. By law, the cultivators are $i perfect liberty to enter 
into engagements with the opium agdbitf, fbr the cultiyatioa of 
the poi^y; but when engagement^ Are entered into for the 
cultivation of specijfic quantities of lahd, the parties arebdknd, 
under heavy penalties, to cultivate the number of beegahs 
specified in each engagement. When the poppy arrives at full 
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growth, officers are depots by the agents, wbonre to eitamiiie 
the state of the crops, and, with the assistance of the cnUivii^, 
to prepare an estimate of what each field is Likely td prodiico. 
After the estimate.has been made, and agreed to by theealtivator, 
the latter is requiredlocntef into alhrtherengagemeot, to deliver 
the estimated produce; and, should the field produce more, the 
deliver thid also pro rata. These engagements partake of the 
ryotwar prihcipic. of rovoPne management, as well as of the 
cheOks which would be raqttiHto under a system of excise laws. 
The ryots who engage to cultivate the poppy are placed beyo^ 
the contronl of tho soperlc^ xeiHlIndars in respect to the rdAP 
which they pay for the land imderlhat cultivation; for by sec¬ 
tion 12, of regulation (I, of 1799, should any remindar exact from 
the ryots, on account of their poppy lahds, more than iho esta¬ 
blished rates, then either the opitim agents or tho ryot may pro- 
seeille'the person guilty of such exactions, before tho Judge of 
the Strict, who shalb forthwith, inquire ifito the same, and 
gfunt redress. As the producers of an article, which is ulti- 
matdly h be taxed with a heavy doty, tho ryots arc plac^ under 
a ^stem of fehecks, which are calculated to' secure th^ delivery 
of the whole of the poppy juieo into the bands of tho agents 
appointed to manufacture the crude juaterial into opium cakes, 
in which form that articlo is cvdhtbally taxed, by means of the 
competition of tho merchants wlte pbrc|iasc tho opium ai the 
Calcutta sales, for tho supply of the Eastern markets. 

Subject to these two checks, the ryots and their servants 
daily collect the opium which is exudated from the plants under 
their earb, and the opium thus daily collected is deposited in 
jaits, and deliil^ed by the talilv|(ttors to tho ^maslahs, 

.-ilrho forward the whole pr^^*^ td thd depii^ tgents, 
'"^rthe purpose of being examined and coiisilfiicd to the opium 
^agents, to be nifmafacturedjntdb^es, in tho ^vornment facto- 
‘ iSes at Patna and Benares. 

. * From the year 1799, the pdlfey of the Bengal governmentwas 
’ . difeaefily directed to die if^KHbment df the quality of the b{Httm 
ff^ Beiiar and Benares, especially with reference to the taste of 
. tfae^Chinqse; tberefdto, ttey aimed at raising a largo ^onnt 
ol^venue from a limited snjf^ly of the article. However, 
in tSl4f hostilities terminated id Europe, and in 1818, the pre¬ 
dator^ boides of Hindostan were,d^persed and tranquillity was 
reetored. This state of peace Caused an imm^se supply of 
opium to be hateoduH^ into the fiutm markets, Malwa 
and Turkey, by means of Portfigie^e and Amerieah veisels, and 
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rendered it iin{>ot^bki for tbe ^vunittont of Beagul to- derive 
the same amomit of profit. from a limited qeantitj of opium 
from Behar and Beoares. Soon after the pacification of 
Central India, tbe coropan^s »opra>cargoeB at Canton called 
the attention of the Bengal government to the increased and 
increasing importationa of Malwa opium into China, which> it 
was apprehended, would materially reduce the profits, which 
liad hidierto been derived from tbe sale of Belar.and Benarea 
opium in China. It bad been supposed that tbe Chinese gave a 
preference to tbe Bengal opium on account of its possessing 
qualities wbicb render it of little value as a narcotic; bat it 
was afterwards discovered, by the Chinese', that the Malwa 
opium could readily,be reduced to the standard of the Behar 
and Benares opium, by which .a gain of more th(m SP per cent 
was secured to the Chinese' who vended the Malwa Opium.^ la . 
the year, 1820, the supreme government in |ndia resolved tq ' 
extend tbe cultivation of tbe poppy in Behar and Beqaies,jia«d 
also to protect tbe purchasers of their opium at the Calcutta 
sales from tbe successful competition of the illicit '.tradei|i in 
Malwa opium, and in order to do so they establishf^ sales of Mtdt 
wa opium at Bombay. This resolution involved tbe British au¬ 
thorities greatly with the native powc^in Central India. The 
determination to extend the culture of the popji^ in Behar and 
Benares does not appear to have been attended with much suc¬ 
cess during the first ^o years, owing to the difficulty which 
tbe opium agents experienced iu bringing hew lands under that 
species of crop. The government ascribed the failure of the 
agents to their want oMocal knowledge and influence with the 
parties interested in the cultivation of Ihe land; and, in May, 
1822, the government appointed tbek ssolleetors of tffie land' 
revenue in vanous districts in tbe provinofs of Behar and Be¬ 
nares to the newly created office of d^uty q|Hum agents. The 
records of the Board of Opium do not state tbe degree of suc¬ 
cess which attended this arrangement; Jbut, in October, 1828, 
tbe government constituted six otUpr eellecton to be deputy 
opium agents, therefore it may be presumed, that the first ex¬ 
periment had been j^ductive of satisfa^ory results. The ef¬ 
fect of these appointments, was to diveyt the two opium agents 
of all responribility in respect^to the #tivalion of the poppy, 
and the receipt of the juice from tbe <^tlVatora. 

In 1024 the government passed ihi^r seventh regulation, in 
order to empower their opium o^eii teiinstitute proceedings, 
pot only against the cultivators, who, they had reasoa to be- 
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lievo, did not deliver over the whole of their daily produce, but 
also against the parties who may have purchased the juice or 
opium from the ryots ; and in the event of their being convicted, 
both parties are subjected to heavy penalties. 

In the season of 1820, a discussion arose between Sir C. 
D’Oyly, the agent at Patna, and Mr. Kennedy, the collector 
and deputy opium agent of Sarun, respecting the state of con¬ 
sistence in which the opium juice ought to be delivered by the 
ryots. The Juice of the poppy is gradually dried, by the ser¬ 
vants of the factory, to a certain standard of consistence, which is 
represented by 100. It is the interest of the agents to procure 
the juice from the cultivators as near to that standard as possi¬ 
ble ; but it is equally the interest of the cultivators to deliver in 
their juice previously to its having undergone the process of 
drying. Sir Charles complained, that the opium of Sarun, was 
unusually thin, and was much below the standard at which 
he received the juice from tho ryots, who cultivate the poppy in 
the vicinity of the factory, and which was, at least, 80 degrees 
of ponsistence. On the othei'^hand, Mr. Kennedy stated, that 
the price allowed by government, namely, three rupees per 
seer of opiuih juice, was not sufficient to repay the ryots for the 
loss which they would incur by their keeping their daily gut¬ 
tering of juice until it attained to so high a consistence. The 
practice which Mr. Kennedy had established in his district, was, 
to require the ryots to deliver their prodube into the hands of the 
opium officers with as little delay as possible, and thereby to 
ensure the receipt of the article in a purer state than could be 
expected to be the case, if the cultivators were allowed time 
toiibicken it artificially. The standard, recognised by Mr. Ken¬ 
nedy, was 70 degrees of consistence; and, in all cases!) where 
the juice was more fluid than that standard a corresponding de¬ 
duction was made from the price of three rupees per seer. 
■Indeed, he pointed out that no cultivator could deliver over 
pure opium juice at so high a standard as 80 degrees of the 
factory consistoucy, for t^e sum allowed by the government; 
he recommended that a plan should be adopted for determining 
iheiqoality of the opium, immediately on its delivery at the 
'agenicy factories by the officers of the deputy agents. The go¬ 
vernment recorded a resolution on this subject, and in it they 
observedthat great laxity bad prevailed in the receipt and 
delivery of opium" in the faetory at Patna; and they provided 
various cheeks, which appeared to them to be necessary, to pro 
vent abuse, both befbre and after the drug had been received 
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into thq^ agents’ fsotoi:y. But, as tlte leeeipt and examimitioii of 
the drag would necessarily ^t wiik the agent and his faek$^ 
officers, who are regarded by the officers who procoro the 
juice in the interior, as possessing an interest incompatible with 
their own, it seemed to the g'orerntnent to be indispensable to 
constitute some third party, quite independent of either, to act 
as a referee, to settle any difTerences that might arise in exam¬ 
ining the opium at the general factory. Mr. W. M. Fleming, 
the second Judge of the provincial court at Patna, having 
availed himsolf ofthe opportunities, which his long residence in 
the districts of Behar had afforded him, of observing the growth 
and peculiarities of the poppy plant in all its stages, and being 
in other respects well qualified to act as referee, the government 
appointed him Inspector-General of Opium, with a separate 
allowance of 500 rupees per month. Soon after Mr. Fleming 
was appointed Inspector-General, ho submitted torgovernnibnt 
rules for improving the management of tlie Behar agency^ 
which were as follows-The ryots, cultivating poppy, should 
be prohibited from retaining opium juice after the Ust day of 
August, in each year, under the penalty of seizure; the standard 
of consistency at which the juice is to be delivered by the ryots, 
should be entered in the written engagements concluded with 
them: the district opium officers shall be answerable for the 
standard purity ofj^e opium received by them; the standard 
of consistency should he fixed at 70. When the juice is of that 
degree of thickness, then the district officers shall not demand 
any deduction of price from the ryots; and, in order to ascertain 
the standard quality of juice, it would be sufficient, for every 
practical purpose, ** to take up a small portion in the palm ofthe 
hand, which, when of the proper consisience, would not imme¬ 
diately drop, or fall off, when the hand was turned down.^’ Ail 
money retained by the gomastahs, under the denomination of 
batta, or any other deduction, should bu, not only entered in 
the books kept by the gomastahs, but in the receipts given to 
the ryots for their opium deliveries—in order to ascertain the 
rate of batta to taken from if ryot, In consequence of 
the opium being ; below the stand^, the gomastah shall 
expose to the mr a portion of the jiice in a shallow vessel, 
until it becomes of the proper consistence of seventy ; then 
the loss of weight, occasioned by this process, will deter¬ 
mine the batta to be taken from the lyot on the whole of his de¬ 
livery. The opium of each deputy agept s^ll be separately siored 
in the general factory, preparatoi^ to iia being examined and 
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received by tbe agent. Tbe opbuniio stored, tbaUbeeninined 
by the fbetory officers, either in th^pres^ce 6f the a^nt or bis 
assistant, and likewise in the presence of an officer appointed by 
the deputy agent from whose district the opium may have been 
received. Each dispatch of opium, sent to the Patna factory, 
shall be accompanied by a certificate, signed by the local 
gomastah, who may forward the dispatch, specifying the weight 
and quality) of tiie opium contained in the jars composing the 
dispatdi. After the opium shall have been examined, the drug 
shall pass into the custody of the factory agent and his responsi¬ 
ble officers. The opium received at tbe factory shall be ex¬ 
amined within eight days after its delivery, and the results of 
the examination shall be recorded at the time, both in English 
and Persian; copies of this record shall be sent to the deputy- 
agent and the inspector-general. When a doubt may arise as 
to the quality of opium, the jars containing the opium shall be 
resealed by the respective parties interested in the examination, 
and kept under a joiht lock, until a reference can be made to 
the deputy-agent or to the inspector-general. All opium from 
which batta may have been levied from the eultiyators shall 
be kept distinct, from the opium delivered by the same culti¬ 
vators of the proper standard of consistence—no commission 
shall be allow^ to any native district officer on any opium de¬ 
livered by him on which a deduction of more than 2 per cent, 
shall be levied at the Patna factory on ac^'unt of batta; nor on 
any opium which may be considered unfit for the company's 
opium investment-opium suspected of being adulterated with 
foieign ingredients, shall not be manufactured into cakes, but 
shall be othorwise disposed of—in all cases where the ryots 
may deliver their opium above the standard of emisisteoce, diey 
i^all receive an allowance in preportion to its superior value. 

The government were so highly satisfied with the roles sub¬ 
mitted by Mr. Fleming, on account of their clearness and sim¬ 
plicity, that they directed a copy of ‘ them to be fransmitted to 
Mr. Charles Bayley, the opium agent in Benares, for tbe regu- 
of his factory. Mt Bayley ihforraed the governmtot, 
all the rules suggested by Mr. Ffolming, had been in con- 
stajal operation in the Benmres agency, almost from the time be 
was ajqminted to tbe charge of it. l^is communication proved 
satisibetory to government, as it afforded assurance that the 
rules which had been suceessfolly acted upon in Benares, 
would, if duly observed, have a' beneficial influence on the 
affairs of the Fatha agency. 
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At the seme time, ia Noi^mbef, Mr. Beyley ealleti tip 
attention of the ioi^eior-general of <^am to a oorretj^^OQCt 
which he bad opened with Mr. Swinton, tlw opium agent fti 
Malwa, with the view of ascertaining the relative superiority of 
the Maiwa opium over that of Uelmr and Benares, and of de¬ 
vising the means of restoring the opium from Bengal as the 
favourite drug in the Chinese market. The calculations on 
which Mr, Swinton estimated the ability of the opium cultivators 
in Maiwa to compete with the company’s monopoly iu Bengal, 
must have been materially affected by the abandonment of the 
opium treaties with the native powers in Central India. He 
observed, that the rate of five rupeet^per seer, which was al¬ 
lowed to the opinm ryots in Maiwa, would barely repay the 
rent which they were required to pay for the best poppy land: 
he did not calculate on the' advantage which a ryot would 
derive from cultivating the poppy on inferior soils, as the opium 
produced on bad soils was always of an inferior quality, and did 
not yield a corresponding profit. Mr. Dayley was of opinion, 
that the price allowed by govemninnt tq the ryots in I^j||nafeii|, 
of three rupees per |^r. of juice, not yu^djhe^ctttlivk- 
tors an adeqcmte return for their labour, and the tisk they inciirrod 
from unfavourable weather at the periods ofsowingihe land, and 
of extracting the juice fh>m the plants. He observed, that other 
crops were not only more productive, but more certain. Thb 
proposal to increase the rate allowed to the cultivators of the 
poppy, was adopted t)y Mr. Fleming, who recommended it to 
the favourable consideration of the government, remarking that 
when the produce of grain cultivation becomes scanty firom un- 
favo urable seasons, Uiih grain sells at a proportionably hi^er 
price, so that the cultivators suffbr only partially by ^lainity 
of season; but that was not the case with opium, the price.paid 
to the ryot being the saatc, whatever might be the extent 
of the produce: however, he entertained an apprehension that 
neither the government nor the cultivaton would long benefit 
^from the mei^ure, as he considered it probable that the Eemin- 
;>dars would intercept the advantage intended for the ryots, by 
raising their rents, v The government ca^ to the determination, 
to increase the ^loWance to the pop]^ cultivators from three 
rupees to thi^ and a half sicca ropeeiyimr seer of opium juice ^ 
.and observed, that tile old cultivators^nd. their heirs would only 
be liable to the rates assessed upon tibem at the jtimnabitnily, 
made by the zeu^indars at the time, dr shortly after the co^u- 
sion of the permanent setilcmcut; and they directed that the 
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opium agents and their deputies should exert themselves to se¬ 
cure this advantage to the hereditasy cultivators. Mr. Bayley 
observed^ that 3^ sicca rupees, converted into Benares currency, 
was rupees 3: IO 3 annas; therefore he recommended that the 
half-anna should be reserved to form a fund, from which govern¬ 
ment could reward deserving cultivators. 

The government acknowledged the service which Mr. 
Bayley had rendered in endeavouring to discover the methods 
pursued by the producers of opium in Malwa, by which they 
had succeeded in raising the value of the Malwa opium in the 
Eastern markets; but the government were of opinion, that, 
before any change was made in Bengal, it would be necessary 
to ascertain whether, with reference to the quantity of 
opium contained in each chest, weight for weight, as delivered 
in China, the dilference in the latest quotations of price con¬ 
tinued to be in favour of the produce of Malwa This precau¬ 
tion bad reference to the different methods of forming the pro¬ 
duce of Bengal and that of Malwa into cakes. In Behar and 
Benares, the opium is enclosed in shells, composed of the petals 
of the poppy, and of a gum which is prepared from inferior 
opium juice. In Malwa, the pure opium alone is made into 
cakes, which are covered with a thin coaling of oil, and after¬ 
wards rolled in pulverised poppy petals. Hence, the value of 
these two descriptions of cakes of equal weight, while,' in 
the estimation of the Chinese, the pure opium contained in each 
might be of equal value. 

In Malwa, in 18*24-3, the cultivators of the poppy actually re¬ 
ceived from eight to ten rupees per seer for their poppy juice; but, 
in 1823-8, in consequence of the introduction of the restrictions on 
produce and price, under the opium treaties, ihe allowance to 
the cultivators was reduced to about 4 rupees 10 annas. This 
price was quiti^inadequateto meet the charges of rent, labour and 
manure; and had the British authorities possessed the means of 
strictly enforcing the treaties, then the native princes most either 
have reduced the rent of their lands, or else their ryots must 
have abandoned the culiivaAion of the poppy- For a time, it was 
wpposed that the opium treati^ had answered the object for 
whfote'tbey had been entered into,' and that the British had a 
monopofy of the drug; but, in 1827-8, the contraband trade in 
Malwa Opium increased so*‘ra|^dly that it became self-evident 
that the naUve governments and their cultivators had found the 
means of indemnifying themselves for the losstM which they 
necessarily stmtained fr(}m4beir obligatioiis to supply the Bri 
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tish government with opium at a much low«r price than itwcmld 
fetch in the market. In despite of the treaties, opium continued 
to be their most profitable croj). 

In addition to the efforts, making to extend tiie cultivation of 
the poppy in Behar and Benares, and the increased cultivation of 
the plant which may be expected in Malwa, as a necessary con¬ 
sequence of the abandonmentof the opium treaties with the states 
in Central India, the Court of Madrid has instructed the govern¬ 
ment of Manilla to cultivate the poppy and to manufacture opium 
in the Phillippine islands, where it had hitherto been strictly 
prohibited. However, this change of policy, on the part of the 
government of Spain, will produce very little immediate effect 
upon the trade in opium. 

On the 2Uth of June, 1830, the Calcutta finance committee 
reported that, since 1827, a very large augmentation in the 
funds employed in the purchase of the drug, as well as in the 
quantity of opium imported into China had taken place. They 
estimate, that the value in Spanish dollars, of the opium con¬ 
sumed by the Chinese and the Indo-Chinese nations, may be 
stated, on the average for China, in^ 1828-0 and 1820-30, as 
follows;— 

Consumed in China, 12,20.'),000 1 

Sold out of China, 4,380,000) *®><*'76,000 
Which amount may be safei;y taken to cover an outlay, in India 
of 20,521,000 Rs., which is about a crore of rupees in excess of 
Cite largest amount realized at the sales at Calcutta and Bombay. 
This result was consistent with the opioido that the Chinese had 
been furnished with large supplies of opium, independently of 
the company's public sales, and i,t conclusively established that 
the Indian governroenthad a market to look to, of an extent vastly 
greater than, without experience, it would have been safe to 
reckon upon. They recommended to government to make 
every endeavour to supply the Chinese market as much as possi¬ 
ble from Bengal; both because the opium was grown within 
the British territorbs, and bccauio it was there produced 
cheapest; and it was a very important question, at what point 
the produce of Malwa might be expected to become stationary, 
and at what to retrograde. There se^ed reason to infer, that, 
with four rupees the lb. weighty thdlre would be little or no 
diminution of pfjgitoce. At that rale the produce of Malwur 
would stand the.nli^hant in 875 rupees the chest, if he should 
be allows to import the opium to Bombay, on paying a duly 
to the British government of 200 rupees*tfae chest; therefore, 
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they hope4 that the company would continue to derite a profit 
on theBehar and Benares opiomsold at Caicutta,of about650 Rs. 
(>er chest; in other words, that an averag^e tax to that extent 
mig-bt be drawn from the produce of the Bengal agencies, even 
supposingthat the produce of these agencies could be increased to 
twelve thousand chests annually. However, it was probable, that 
the British government might find it expedient to seek for such 
a sale price of Bengal opium as might bring down the price in 
Malwa to three rupees the lb. weight, at which rate there 
seeibed reason to think that the production of opium in 
Malwa would bo considerably limited ; but, for that purpose, it 
would be necessary that the British government should be satis¬ 
fied with an average profit of about 500 rupees a chest, on the 
opium sold at Calcutta, even assuming as likely, that, on an 
average, the opium of Malwa would be inferior in quality to 
that of the agencies of Bengal. The committee proceeded to 
consider the possibility of extending the cultivation of the poppy 
in Bengal, with the view of raising the opium produce to 20,000 
chests. They do not explain the grounds on which they rested 
their opinion that the extension ot the poppy cultivation in Ben¬ 
gal would necessarily foree the cultivators, in Malwa, to reduce 
the quantity of land under that species of culture; but it would 
seem to have been founded* on. the opinion that the native 
princes would not consent to reduce the rents of the poppy lands 
so as to enable the cultivators and mercfiants to compete with 
the cultivators of Bengal, who are entitled to hold their poppy 
lands at the rates which were established in 1793. The com¬ 
mittee did not think it necessary to consider, whether a different 
system of management might with advantage be adopted in 
Bengal, that being a .wide and difficult questien; but, assum¬ 
ing that the agency system was to be continued, it might not 
be irrelevant to observe, that the complaint ef a fall in the value 
of agricultural produce being general in the ceded and con¬ 
quered provinces, it seemed to.be a good time to introduce the 
culture of the poppy into.Rohilcund, where excellent opium 
liiight be made. In. districts, not permanently assessed, the 
gewurnment possessed superior meam of protecting the rights 
of tho cultivators, and Was more at liberty to satis^ their de- 
tnaihte under the assurance that whatever the cultivators might 
gdin> hy selling their produce advantag e^l y^. would tell in 
the land wHrenue. 4||| 

, ^e difleolUes so ably and clearly desmnbed by lord Corn- 
wsHu* tifhi^#pos^ the httroduetion of a plan for levying a 
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revenue from opium, partly Ijy a land>taic and partly by cusibM^ 
duties, have been greatly multiplied since the year 1786. The 
introduction of the permanent settlement of the land revenue) 
without having previously defined the amount of the quota de- 
mandable from each village sharer or landholder) ahd the omis¬ 
sion even to secure a correct record of those local rates and 
wages which regulated taxation,—which were then well un¬ 
derstood by the ryots,—render it almost impossible, without a 
detailed survey and assessment, to say how much ought to be 
taken as additional land-tax from the poppy-lands, and at the 
same time to secure the cul tivators the advantages to be derived 
from the unrestricted cultivation of the poppy. Had the 
Ryottec lands been assessed with their relative proportion of the 
money assessment which, in 1793, was declared to be the 
perpetual limit of the demand of goverdment, on the zemindars; 
then the interposition of the zemindar between the ryots and 
the capitalists would have been limited to the receipt of the re¬ 
gular iustalments laid down in the regulations for the collection 
of the land revenue ; but, as the demand of the zemindars now'< 
varies with the nature of the crops, it must be expected that a 
constant source of dispute and litigation will be the consequeneei' 
of every improvemeut which the cultivators, aided by the ctfpi-' 
talists, may be enabled to make. In other cases, the capitalist#* 
and the zemindars may combine to force a peculiar cultivatidn 
upon the ryots, at rales which may disapjmint the just expec¬ 
tations of the cultivators, and contrary to the usage which re¬ 
served to them, in all cases, the selection of the crop. The con¬ 
sideration of this privilege, almost the only one which our 
negligence and ignorance have not destroyed, is very important' 
to the eventual comfort of the numerous and industrious ryots, 
who continue to hold the same fields which their ancestors cul¬ 
tivated, as the indisputable proprietors. The local cultivators 
are well qualified to determine, with precision, the capabilities 
of the soil to produce a particular crop. 

The opium monopoly certainly conduces to the independence 
and comfort of the ryots, who contract with the officers of go¬ 
vernment for the poppy cultivation. These contracts do not, in¬ 
deed, place the ryots beyond the casualities of season, for, 
should the crop be blighted, the zemindar would still demand 
his rent and Ihn would receive nothing from the opium 
agents, unless hdj^^H^red to them opium of approved quality. 
It may then be a^ffit,—-what advantage can the ryot have in 
cultivating an article subject to so ruinous a contingency ? The 
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Answer may not be so convincing: as could be desired; but, it 
is believed, tbal, thoug-h the gpovernment part g-rudging’ly with 
any share of their eventual profits, they arc by far the most 
honourable paymasters which the cultivators can find for any 
article of produce. Nor is it a trifling: circumstance for the ryots 
to be in constant communication with [larties who may be able 
and willing to protect their general interests from the griping 
policy of the zemindars and their local agents. Besides all thi.s, 
the poppy cultivator is in a condition to reserve a trifle of his 
produce for local consumption. That this prevails to a con¬ 
siderable extent has been satisfactorily shown by the inquiries 
■which, some years ago, were instituted into the state of the 
abkarrcc revenue, for the legitimate sale of opium was always 
in proportion as the place was near to, or distant from the scene 
of cultivation. 

Supposing that it should be determined by government to 
abandon the monopoly of opium, and to establish a free trade 
in that article, subjcctito the payment of an excise and custom 
revenue, it would still be necessary to limit the rent of the land 
producing the poppy ; because, should this precaution not be 
adopted, it is certain that the zemindars would raise their de- 
mauds upon the cultivators to a standard which would nearly 
absorb all the profit which government derive from the regu¬ 
lated sales of opium at Calcutta. 

The small fluctuation in the price allowed to the cultivators 
for their poppy juice, between the years 1787 and 1827, 
namely, from 2^ to 3| rupees per seer, admits the inference 
that the provisions of the sixth regulation of 1799 have been 
tolerably elTeclive in preventing the zemindars from imposing 
unreasonable demands on the ryots. It is true that the increase 
actually amounts to 40 per cent, of the original cost; but, when 
viewed ill conneefion with the liability to vvliich the ryots have 
been exposed, since 1793, to have their rates increased, the 
great and rapid increase in the demands of the Eastern markets 
for oi>ium, and the preparation of inferior soils to supply these 
demands, then the increasb is really moderate. This is apparent 
by contrasting the prices allowed to tlie cultivators in the 
ao’encies of Bengal with those which prevailed in Malwa in 
1824-25. 

However, there can be no question, thtg^ndcr any plan of 
revenue management, whether it be a ma^Bb)^orthc produce 
in the hands of the government, or the ta^^Wn of that produce 
in its stages of preparation and of transit by a mixed system of 
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excise and custom duties, it is of the first importance to assure 
the producers of tho article tlio full benefit of their labour and 
capital. 

It is trusted that sufficient evidence has been adduced to show, 
that tho usag'cs and institutions of India arc not such as would 
enable tho authorities to whom the administration of that coun¬ 
try is entrusted,—even should tho change bo desirable, on ad¬ 
mitted principles of political policy,—to place tho poppy culti¬ 
vators at the mercy of a new race of enterprising commercial 
speculators. 

Indeed, it is true, that the culture of tho poppy docs not ex¬ 
pose the ryots to tho same sort of opj)ressions as result from tho 
culture of the indigo ; because the manufacturers of the opium 
iuice must conciliate the cultivators during tho whole process, 
up to the delivery of the drug into tho manufacturer’s factories. 
Nor is it liable, like indigo, to injure the just claims of tho 
xemindars for an adequate return from the lands under 
cultivation 

It is of the greatest importance carefully to consider all the 
dansrers which can by possibility arise from the ahaudonment 
of tiie existing system of realising a revenue from opium by a 
monopoly of the first purchase from the ryots, and the sale of 
the drug by open comi)etition at Calcutta. Perhaps no article 
of commerce could bo subjected to such a process of supply and 
taxation, with less injury to the real interests of tho people who 
grow the opium plants, and to the fair dealers who compete at 
the Calcutta sales for the quantities which they intend to con¬ 
sign to foreign markets. Nor should it be overlooked, for a 
moment, that goverflment do not really deal commercially in 
opium; they merely provide the supply that may be required to 
meet the wants of the merchants, and, by the sale of the article 
by public auction, leave those merchants to define the tax 
which the ^late of tho foreign demand may enable them to pay. 

The government of Bengal ought to be careful to prevent any 
interference which may place this important article of remit¬ 
tance to China in hazard : lKJcau:>p opium of good quality can¬ 
not be produced in tJe/erat, and it is to the Bengal pro¬ 
vinces alone that the lidiari authorities iiaveto look for a supply 
of opium to compete in the Easli-rrj markets with the produce 
of Central In dia. T urkey, and, eventually, with the g<»vernment 
of Manilla. 
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COMPENSATION TO THE COMPANY'S 
COMMANDERS IN 1798. 

In coMeqvmce of doing away with the system of the perpetuity 
of bottoms.—On the 20ih October, 1798, at a general court of the 
United Company of merchants of England trading to the East 
Indies, it,was resolved, that the oath against trading, taking 
by commanders be abolished, and that they swear only to be 
true to the company; that every commander give bond in 
T0,0002. for his good behaviour, and engage to give information 
about the purchase of any command; that every owner, privy 
to the sale of any command, sliall forfeit double the sum paid 
for it, and owners shall contract to give inforroation in such 
transactions; that no articles of export to India pr China 
be prohibited to the commanders and ollicers, in future, except¬ 
ing woollens and warlike stores no articles of import, excepting 
musk, camphor, and china raw silk in China ships ; that exclu¬ 
sive of the private trade indulgence, each tea ship may floor with 
china ware ; that the whole allowance of private and privilege 
tonnage of any ship shall not exceed 90 tons. That every com¬ 
mander of a regular ship, having an interest in the bottom, 
shall receive 1,6001. as a compensation for the resumption of the 
bottom of his ship, and also two-thirds of the consideration be 
paid for the command, no such payments to exceed 5,0001.; 
that all commanders of the existing regular ships be secured in 
their,privileges, as is provided for ships hereafter to be taken up, 
and that every commander of regular ships be subject to the 
payment of 5001. on the conclusion of each voyage, provided he 
|ias received 5,0001. for his good will, or else pro rata, on the 
sum reecoived; Under this scale of compensation 

42 capts. reed each 5,000l., which is 210,000f. 


47 do. do. 4,500f. 

11 do. do. 4,000f. f 

C do. do. 3,0001. f 1'?7,545I. 

b do. do. 2,000f. 3 

»6 do. do. 1,0002. 


87 captains received. 387,5452. as compensation 


On ^ 29th of July, 1833, the amount of this compensation, 
which had been repaid by the commanders, was but 229,0762 ; 
a sum which would not do any thing like pa^^n English in¬ 
terest on the advance of India's money, made^^w company to 
themselves as ship-owners; even by the r^^H^ parliament, 
which omits all mention of interest^ as though it was not a fair 
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mercantile charge, the deficiency under this head is not less 
than 148,6692. We are not aware of the exact object which 
Mr. Steuart had in view when he moved the house to call for 
information on this subject, but we are obliged to him for the 
exposure of the wind up of the compensation account of 1796. 

Mr. Steuart has also caused the House of Commons to 
publish a list of all pensions granted by the company to their 
commercial marine since the year 1793, specifying the grounds 
upon which each pension was granted, its amount, and the 
source whence it was derived. This return occupies 94 folio 
pages, and, necessarily throws a great deal of light upon the 
subject, but it is very confused, and carelessly made up and 
printed; and, like most of the company’s returns it is not added 
up; it shows no annual total; indeed, it does not afford data 
for any accountant to form a guess at the amount of pensions 
annually paid, for there is no mention of the period when any 
of the pensions ceased. We hoped to have been able to have 
analyzed this list, but that is impossible; we can only say that 
it is a pension list which deserves a chapter to itself in the black 
book of England. The period of service is very rarely men¬ 
tioned. From looking at the list we imagine that Poplar Fund 
should be investigated by a royal commission. Several of the 
commanders’ pensions were granted in consequence of doing 
away with the system of perpetual bottomry in 1796. The 
company’s commercial marine officers are in a position similar to 
that of the landlords dnd farmers of England ;—forced prices 
for British corn, and forced privileges for the company’s officer, 
have exposed both classes of persons to the necessity of main¬ 
taining a constant struggle ; they are in the position of water 
dammed up above its natural level, .which can bo retained at 
that height only by constant care of the dams and dykes ; every 
breath that agitates the surface, threatens destruction to the 
embankment, which has to be raised higher and higher to every 
breeze, to prevent a splash; and every shower fills the port up to 
the brim Of the newly filled bank. At least, two of the direc¬ 
tors of the present day received each 5,0002., the highest amount 
of compensation—viz. the Uon. Hugh Lindsay for the Rocking¬ 
ham, and Campbell Marjo. ibanks for the Arniston, and yet, in 
the late contest between the proprietors of India stock, and the 
directors on the subject of pensions to the maritime service, the 
former opposed t^|||ell merited claims of the service, and the 
latter absented avowing thereby their justice, but de¬ 

clining to lupporRoem. 
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THE COMPANY'S WAREHOUSES IN LONDON. 

iSlatenmnt of the lionded IVarehwises in Middli-ftex, in the 
occupation of the East India Company, which have hven ap¬ 
proved of as places of especial security, and their capacity 
of stowage respectively, in tons of 125 cubic feet, on the 0th of 
July, 1833 ; in return of an order moved for by Mr. Tooke, a 
near connexion of Mr. Astell, the senior director of the com])any' 

In Cntlar-strcct—for IJcn^al, Coast and Private Trade— 
30,247 Ions—Freehold. 

In New-slreet—for Old Bengal—4,!)3!J tons—Freehold. 

In Dcvonshlre-square—for Military Store, &c.—0,7(51 tons— 
Freehold. 

In Crutched-friars—for Tea-—J2,7GI Ions—Nearly all freehold. 
In Fenchurch-street, Jewry-street, and French-ordinary-court 
—for Tea—20,053 tons—Nearly all freehold. 

In Haydon-square—for Tea—10,735—Nearly all freehold. 

In Secthing'-Ianc—Private Trade—3,002 tons—Major part free¬ 
hold. 

In Billiter-lane — .... —5,403 tons — Freehold. 

In Leadenhall-street — Spice —2,590 tons — Freehold. 

In Haydon-square, (liiimball’s) . . . 1,(539 tons — Partly 

freehold. 

In RatclifT, Cock-hill—Saltpetre—.5,170 tons—Leasehold. 

In Blackwall—Pepper—15,027 tons—Freehold, 
in Cooiier's-row—Unoccupied and for sale— . —Leasehold. 

Part of tho Warehouses in Crutched-friars is held upon a lease 
from 1813, renewable every 21 years at a certain line. 

c 

The East 1 ndia company, as thegfovernment office in Leaden- 
hall is now most erroneously called, may well dtlbrd to manag-c 
goods at a lower rate than the Dock compar ^;s can do, for it has 
carte blanche to draw on the trea,ury for the amount of all do- 
lictencies between its receipts and its expenditure. If the de¬ 
ficiency was to be paid out of the dividend of the proprietors, 
then we would see all vote against entering into competition 
with any Dock company. Now, the directors can go on ap¬ 
pointing their coachmen, footmen, grooms, and valets, to 
situations and pensions on the warehouse establishment, as in 
the good old times. Corruption is the very soul of every incor¬ 
porated body that has any fund within its gya sp. 
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THE COORG COUNTRY, 

The kinjrdom of Coorg, sitnaU’d to the westward of Mysore, 
is of small extent, being- comprised within the twelfth dog^roos 
of North latitude, and the seventy-fifth and seventy-sixth de¬ 
grees of East longitude. It is about ,>0 miles in length, and 
85 only in t!;o broadest part. Surrounded by lofty mountains, 
for the most part inaccessible, it contains many others, scattered 
over the intc'iior surface, forming a succession of wild rugged 
hills, and highly cultivated valleys; and, as if this were not 
sufficient to confirm its title to the appellation of a “Strong 
Country/' they have tlivided the whole interior into squares. 
Those where no streams or marshes are contained, being gene¬ 
rally about a mile in width, with an cnormnns ditcli and high 
mound, or bank formed by the original contents of the ditch; and 
covered inside and out with deep jungle, in which arc included 
many enormous forest trees. Some of these enclosures have four 
apertures for ingress and egre.s.s, one in each face ; jiarticularly 
those through which the principal roads pass, and which conse¬ 
quently present so many strong barriers against an approaching 
enemy. Every hill and mountain i.s also covered with jungle; 
the finest teak, jack, mango, and other large trees, growing 
.spontaneously in a country watered by numerous streams, and 
continual fogs and misty clouds, which, from its great height, 
even above Mysore, arc attracted by the hills, and cover them 
during the night. In such a country, no town or village meets 
the eye until you are diose upon it There are not above six 
or eight villages throughout. 

In the days of Hyder’s successful usurpation of the Musnud of 
Mysore, the reigning Rajah of Coorg, was defeated and taken 
prisoner by this Mussulman prince, and carried to Mysore; 
where he was kindly treated from poficy, and persuaded the 
usurper, that if he would send liini back to his own coontry,* 
ho w^ould prevail on all Iiis sul)iecta to submit to the Mussul¬ 
man yoke ; they having previously betaken themselves to their 
hills and fastnesses, from whence he could neither drive uor 
recal them. This man’s name was Vern junder: it is said that 
he took an oath of fidelity 1" Hyder, before he was released, 
and that, in after times, he b Misled of this breach of faith. Re 
that it as it may, he proved h.mself an able statesman, if such a 
term beapplicabic to a mountain chief, since he improved the na¬ 
tural fortifications of his kingdom, built towns, formed an armed 
militia, and succostfttlly defied his former conqueror. A fter the 
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death of Tippoo this extraordinary roan wont suddenly road> and 
in one day destroyed one thousand two hundred of his relations 
and principal nobles ; leaving'j under an erroneous idea of his 
imbecility, only one younger brother alive, of all the males of 
his family. Yerajunder did not long survive this act, and most 
likely, such a man was assisted out of this world by some of 
the trembling slaves by whom he was attended. One act, of all 
others, stamped his conduct with the roost indelible character 
of insanity, There was an old woman who had confidentially 
attended him for years, cooked his victuals, and frequented the 
interior of his palace, and a child only a few years old,w'howas 
born there, a relation of this woman. After completing the 
work of destruction, in which he had played a conspicuous part, 
assisted by several elephants and soldiers in the court-yard, ho 
retired into his study ; the old woman came in, to olfer her ser¬ 
vices, followed by the child, when he immediately stabbed the 
woman, and, seizing the child, (aid it upon his table, and de¬ 
liberately dissected it with a penknife. He was succeded by 
the boy, whom his blindness had spared, and left him immense 
wealth, as well as most absolute power over all his subjects, 
and every kind of property in his little kingdom. 

Marekherah, the capital, is delightfully situated on an emi¬ 
nence, near the summit of a range of lofty and diflicult moun¬ 
tains, but is nevertheless commanded by them, and had actually 
been breached from them. The pass up these mountains being 
fortified and defended, however, would* make it a very strong 
place, for it completely commands every approach on the other 
side. The distance is estimated at twenty-four miles. The 
Rajah’s own palace is inside the fotrt; but his horse and 
elephant stables are outside, on the slope of the glacis. The 
town is remarkably clean and well built, about half a mile off, 
by an excellent high road; and at the further extremity there 
is a rising ground, with a strong mud barrier, after entering 
which, you come upon a sntall plain with a magnificent tomb, 
erected by the present Rajah, to the memory of his late brother 
and his wife. The people invite Europeans in, and shew them 
evpry part of tho building; and it surpasses both Hyder’s and 
I'ippoo’s, as well as that erected by Aurungzebe. It is much in 
the style* of Mahomedan edifices, being a wide square with a 
handsome dome in the centre, and four turrets at the angles. 
On the top of the dome is a gold ball, with a weathercock 
above it, and all the window bars are made of solid brass. 
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TOWN AND INLAND DUTIES IN BENGAL. 

• For thirty years past, the natives of the Ben^^al Presidency 
have gjoaned under the intolerable burden of the system of 
Inland Duties, than which no scheme could have been better 
devised for interrupting' the trade, for haras.sing- the inhabi¬ 
tants of a country. The groans and execrations of ithe people 
at length reached the ear of the Governor General, who on 
his return from the Western provinces directed Mr.Trevelyan to 
prepare a report on the subject and submit it to government. 
Seldom have we perused a report more clear in its data and 
reasoning, more enlightened in its proposed result, than the 
present report. The subject is one of universal interest; every 
merchant, be Ms enterprises large or small, and even every in¬ 
dividual who has occasion to travel from place to place, is in¬ 
terested in the abolition of this destructive system. 

A .svstem of inland or transit duties existed under the Malio- 
medan goverument, from which the company obtained an ex¬ 
emption for their own public trade in the reign of Feruk.seer. 
The com[)any’s servants, great and little, carried on in former 
days a private trade for their own bcnclit, and endeavoured to 
secure the same privilege for their tr.affic which was enjoyed by 
the commerce of their masters. This was rc.sisted by Cossim 
Aly Khan, and was the occasion of the war in which he lost his 
throne. 

In 1773, when the Bgtish Government were in full posses¬ 
sion of the country, they established a duty of per cent, on 
all articles, salt, tobacco, and bcctlonut excepted. In 17H8, 
Lord Cornwallis, the ino.st enlightened of our foi'mer rulets, 
abolished the duties entirely, and, for thirteen years there were 
neither custom-house nor Cliokcy pansec, nor insolent man- 
jees, nor rapacious durogas; those were the golden days of 
India. In 1801, however, Lord Wellesley, finding the treasury 
exhausted by hi- numerous wars, re-established the system of 
transit duties. In 1800, live geulleineu of the highest standing 
in the civil service, were appointed to revise the system, that it 
might be made more prodiicf ivc to the state, and less burden¬ 
some on the people. It was on their rei)ort that the custom re¬ 
gulations, which, with modii < alions, have currency to this day, 
were established in 1810. But such is the vanity of human 
wishes, that the benevolent intentions of these legislators were 
signally frustrated, for the government revenue so far from be¬ 
ing increased has diminished; the people, instead of being 
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relieved, arc subject to oppression and tyranny, which it would 
bo diiTicuU to parallel in any other country under the sun. 

One of the most injurious effects of this system of duties is, 
that all the benefit which the natives niig-hthave derived from 
being* under one jyovernment, is destroyed. If every province 
were under an inde|;>endent sovercig'n, there could not be 
greater obstacles to a mutual exchange of commodities than 
exist at present. If, ns Mr. Trevelyan observes, wo were to 
encourage swamps, or interpose mountains between the 
different districts of the country, the industry of the people 
could not be more effectually checked than by the {iresent 
system. 

One of the flagrant absurdities of the system is, that every 
time an article undergoes a change of form, it is subject to a 
Iresh duty. Uaw hides pay 5 per cent.; when manufactured 
into leather, they pays per cent, more; when the leather is made 
into shoes, 5 per cent. more. Haw cotton 5 per cent.; when 
made into yarn it pays 7|f per cent.; when the yarn is made 
into cloth per cent, more, when the cloth is dyed, 2^ per 
cent, more is exhausted ; thus a coloured cloth pays govern¬ 
ment 17^ per cent.!' When his Lordship was in progress up 
the country, some of the merchants complained to him that they 
could not take their cloths across the water to be dyed, because 
there was a chokey boat at the ghat. 

Another inconsistency, or rather glaring injustice of the sys¬ 
tem is, that articles manufactured in thh; country are taxed with 
a higher duty than the same articles imported from England. 
All English goods (liquors excepted) come into the market at2f 
per cent. duty. English cotton yarns paysa duty of 2^ per cent, 
native yarn pays, on going from one district to another hi per 
cent. English iron and copper pay 7iofM"g. The copper and 
iron of the country pay not less than l^^i* per cent. This discri¬ 
mination appeared so monstrous to government, that in order to 
put English and country cloths on an equality, the duty on the 
latter was, in 1823, reduced to the same ratio as the duty on 
English cloths, that is {jrom 7^ to 2| per cent.; but this did 
not equalize them; for the cloth in this country, w'as still, as 
shewn above, subject in all stages to 17| per cent, dnty before 
it came into the market. This is hard in the extreme on all 
the native manufactures, who are thus forestalled in their own 
market by the competittion of foreign manufacturers unjustly 
privileged. Nor ought it to be lost sight of that the natives 
\vc lost to an immense extent by the annihilation of their 
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furcigii exports. Thu® in 1816-17 the amooiit of cotton j;:oods 
made in India which were exported, amounted to 1,0>3.U4,880 
rupees. Sixteen years after, this trade had dwindled down to 
eight lakhs and a quarter. Again, in that year, 181(>-17, the 
quantity of foreign cloth imported into India was valued only 
at three lakhs; in 1882-33 the import of cotton gootls and 
twist amounted to sixty-six lakhs and a half; so that the 
loss to the manufacturers in India, was equal to no less than 
two crores, thirty four lakhs, twenty-four thousand rupees. Is 
it fair, is it equitable, is it Christian» under these circumstances, 
to burden the little that is left of country munui'actures with 
seven times heavier duty than that levied on the favoured ma¬ 
nufactures of England ? 

So unjust did this burden upon the manufactures of the 
country appear to the Court of Directors, that they have 
twice ordered the abolition of all internal duties of every kind 
OH raw cotton or piece goftds ; but tlic unfortunate Burmese war, 
the cause of all our calamities, intervened, and swallowed up 
all the cash in hand, and involved tho country in a heavy debt, 
under the fatal elfects of which wo are yet labouring. The 
orders of the Court were therefore not carried into execution. 

This system of internal duties is far more vexatious than 
tliat which prevailed under the native governments, no pass was 
then required ; every article was brought without fear to a cho- 
key; it paid a slight toll and passed on. But by the regulation of 
of 1810 it was ordered fbat the duties should bo paid anda row- 
anah taken out previously to the goods passing the limit of any 
chokey. Althougli the chokey by which the merchant might wish 
to pass his goods was only one mile from his residence, yet he 
must send to the custom-house, perh^ts a hundred miles olf, 
and obtain a rowanah, or subject his goods to confiscation. 

Mr. Trevelyan then proceeds to show how this rowanah 
system, impedes the progress of commerce, and paralizes the 
merchants, and how since the collectors of customs have been 
charged with the collection of the land revenue, their bands are 
too full to attend adequately to theif duties,-—that hence in¬ 
creased delays and vexations are imi) 0 Bed upon tho internal 
trade of the country, which ought to bo as free as possible. 

The subject of the Chokers is next brought forward. The 
object of the regulation of 1810 was to provide, that merchan¬ 
dize having once paid duty, might be freely transported from 
place to place without any harassing interruptions; but it has 
unfortunately happened, that those harrassing interruptions 
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have been multiplied tenfold. Between Patna and Calcutta, 
there are no fewer than fifteen stations where g'oods ore liable 
to be stop/>ed, and this independent of the Opium and Salt 
Chokeys. Mr. Lambert^ the Commissioner of Patna, states the 
inconvenience arising from these stoppagfes to be so great, that 
a great quantity of merchandize is conveyed at a vast expense 
on carts by the new road from Benares to Calcutta, because it is 
free from chokeys. But the chokeys where boats are stopped, 
constitute but a small part of the evil. Within a range of fifty 
miles from Calcutta, on the right bank of the Hooghly, there 
are no fewer than sixty stations on all tlie high-ways and by¬ 
ways, where custom-house officers are posted, with unlimited 
power to annoy and arrest. All the avenues to the great mart 
of India arc beset with low custom house peons, so that every 
care appears to have been taken to throw as many obstacles as 
possible in the way of trade. Though, however, the number of 
chokeys in the Bengal provinces be very great, yet the upper 
provinces are still more extensively infested with them. 
In fact the western provinces are studded in every direction 
with them, in order, if possible, to leave no path free for the 
transit of merchandize. Even the Board in the lower provinces 
has seldom acted fully up to the power vested in them, of es¬ 
tablishing new chokeys, without applying for the sanction of 
the Governor-General ; but in the Western provinces the col¬ 
lectors seem to have planted them wherever they chose. Some 
time ago the Meerut Custom master sent a chokey to Hatrass. 
The consequence was, that the Daroga insisted on searching 
every hackery and bullock load, though carrying only grain, 
and the owners consequently paid him well for desisting from 
search. He charged so much for endorsing every rowanah, 
and at the same time passed great quantifies of smuggled salt^ 
but he was removed after a short stay. 

Mr. Trevelyan next proceeds to examine the nature of the 
powers vested in chokey oilicers. The Daroga cannot, it is 
true, levy any duties, bur he is required by law, to see that the 
goods correspond with t^c rowanah, in kind, in quantity, in the 
number of packages and the value of the goods. Now, if the 
Darogas were to act up to the letter of the custom-house rules, 
they must unload every boat to count the packages, and they 
must open every package to count and value the goods ; which 
would be tantamount to a stoppage of the entire trade of India. 
On this branch of the subject Mr. Siddons, who presides in the 
Calcutta custom-house, writes:—'Mn point of fact I consider 
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lliis rigpht of search to be little if any thing' more than nominal. 

In virtue of this right, the ameens and j>cons may fij'tain laden 
boats, carts and bullocks, till the sum of expedition money 
otTered is sufficiently large, but in regard to boats |)articularly, 

1 suspect ihsit examination and search are never actually, or at 
all events not effectually, made. When the native officers are 
personally sutisded with a sufficient gratuity, Ihey./urcc, or en¬ 
dorse the rowaiiah on the back for the number of packages or 
quantity w hich they see specified officially on the face of that 
documont, and then allow the boat to pass ori.^’ The right of 
search, therefore, which is given to the dnrogus, is of no benefit 
whatever to government, but is vexatious beyond measure to 
the trader, and advantageous only to the native officers. What, 
then, did the committee of five recommend in the year — 
a rule, which if acted up to, would instantly annihilale all the 
trade of the country. Would any merchant send goods on the 
river, if at each of the thirty chokeys lying between Calcutta 
and Delhi, the boat was unladen, and every package opened ? 
The fault is not therefore in the darogas so much as in the sys¬ 
tem. The darogas are vc.sled with the jiower of arresting the 
whole commerce of India ; they receive a douceur and permit 
the trade to exist. Do they not perform a far greater service 
to the country by }>ermitting trade, on the payment of a bribe, 
than they would do if they were to act up to the letter of their 
instructions, and close the commercial communications of the 
country altogether ? .* 

The only reform, therefore, of which the chokeys arc capable 
is their entire abolition. This truth is vigorously expressed in 
a letter from Mr. Parkdi’, Secretary to the Board of Customs, 
to the Governor General’s private Sccfctary, in which he says: 
—The transit duties, and not either the salt or opium mono¬ 
polies, are the curse of the couulry ; yet 1 am persuaded that 
no scheme short of the total abolition of this vexatious, burden¬ 
some, trade-destroying tax will ever remove thccv'ls it entails, 
[f the impost were ten times lighter than it is at present, it 
gives a pretext for search, and in lhai lies all the mischief, yet 
without search, or apprehtMi>lon of search and sciy.ure, what 
would a custom tax in Indi-i realize 1” 

The merchant has little reason to complain against the darn- 
gas—he bargains with them to break laws, the execution of 
which would ruin him ; but individuals travelling for other 
purposes besides trade, are those who suffer most severely. The 
insults and extortions to which private passengers are subject 
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at the hands of the chokey officers have not failed to rouse the 
indigfnation even of the apathetic Hindoos* When the travel¬ 
ler is so unfortunate as to have in his possession the smallest 
quantity of any dutiable article, the demand on him is in¬ 
creased. Mr. Prinsep, in a note of the 8th April, 1830, writes: 

_A native of Uindostan, from the west, has occasion to come 

to Calcutta to look after a suit in the Sudder Dewanny Adawlnt, 
or for any other business. On his return he will take with him 
half a year’s supply of clothing* for his family. He has no in¬ 
tention to trade or traffic in the arlicle.s, and thinks not there¬ 
fore of a rowanah. Nevertheless the boat is stopped at the 
first chokey, attachment and confiscation are threatened, and 
he pays in bribes more than the duty chargeable, to be let to 
pass free. If his family is travelling with him, the extortion 
will be doubled, and be submitted to willingly rather than that 
his boats should be searched, and his women e.xposed and in¬ 
sulted. So long as chokeys exist on the highways of trade 
and travel, and the chokey officers have the power of detention 
and search, the prevention of such abuses is out of the question.” 
— Sum. JJ'urp. 


FLOGGING IN THE INDIAN ARMY. 

In reference to the high encomiums lavished by some of the 
.speakers in the House of Commons, on the Officers of our Mili¬ 
tary and Naval Service, on the subject of flogging, it was 
asserted by us in the last number, that this barbarous mode 
of punishment had become generally repugnant to the younger 
branches of the services, who, on courts-martial, only awarded 
it, in cases where the law left them no alternative; but among 
those in command and irresponsible power, the disposition still 
remained to recommend and encourage its adoption. In proof of 
this assertion our readers must have noticed the several in¬ 
stances in this country of late brought before the public notice; 
and now we have to adduce otliers in that portion of the army 
in India, of which Sir Robert W. O’Callaghan, K.C.B., is the 
Chief. 

We are aware that a great diflerence of opinion prevails with 
regard to this species of punishment, and of the reasons by 
which it is attempted to be justified as indispensible in this 
country. One of the [)rincipal of these, we apprehend, is that 
the majority of those enlisting as soldiers are men, who from 
the dissipated and abandoned course ot their previous career, 
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are so lost to a sense of the nicer feeling* of right and wrong, as 
to render ineffectual every attempt to reclaim them, by other 
and milder means. It is not, however, our purpose at present 
to enter into the expediency or otherwise of the system so much 
in vogue in this country ; but we consider that many and very 
weighty reasons exist for its utter abolition in India. Lord 
Win. Bentinck has issued, we believe, an order to this effect 
at the Bengal Presidency, and we hope that he will cause it 
to be extended to tho Madras presidency, where, if wc may 
judge from the sentence of the following Court*martial, and 
the remarks of the Commander-in-chief, a strong feeling pre¬ 
dominates with tho military authorities, to favour the use of tho 
lash, than which nothing can be better calculated to disable 
and incapacitate the sufferer, and to generate and foster a spirit 
of disaffection and insubordination throughout every portion of 
the native array 

" Meer Mugdooni Ally, trooper No. 33, in the F. troop 
’* of the fifth regiment of tight (»valry, placed in confinement 
“ by my order. 

“ CiiARGK;—For conduct to tho prejudice of good order and 
" military discipline, in having at Bowenpitiy, on the 4th July, 
“ 1831, written a pni>er for the purpose of being transmitted to 
“ government, purporting to be an Urx:ee (memorial) of the 
" Olh troop ol the 5th regiment of light cavalry, of a highly in- 

subordinate nature, representing ‘ the horse exertime in the 
“ regiment to be bvyoUd measure, and the punish merit in the 
“ regt. to be severe;’ notwithstanding that a regimental order had 
“ previously, on the same day, been issued by me, and publicly 
“ road on the regimental parade, pointing out the impropriety 
“ of soldiers comj)!ainingin a body, and directing complaints by 
" individuals to be made to odicers commanding troops in a 
“ respectful manner; be, the said Moor Mugdoom Ally, thereby 
" endeavouring to excite a .spirit of insubordination in the regi- 
“ ment. The al’‘'>ve being in breach of the articles of war. 
" (Signed) J. Watkins, Major, Commanding 5th regiment 
“ light cavalry, liowenpilly, Olh July, 1831.” 

“ Finding on the Charge: —That the prisoner is guilty 
“ of the charge, with the t xerption of the word.s, ' heyimd 
“ meetsv/re,* which the court finds to be * unusual and with 
“ the further exception of the words * thereby endeavouring to 
“ excite a spirit of insubordination in the regiment,’ of wliich 
“ latter part of the charge the court acquits the prisoner.” 
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“Sentence: —The court having^ found the prisoner g^uilty 
“ to the intent above stated, doth sentence him, the said Mecr 

Mugdoorn Ally, trooper No. 33, in the F. troop of the 5th 
“ regriment of light cavalry, to receive one hundred lashes on 
his bare buck, in the usual manner, at such time and place as 
“ his Excellency, the Commander-in-chief, may be pleased to 
“ appoint.'’ 

“ Recommendation : —The court begs leave to bring to the 
“ notice of his Excellenc 3 ',the Commandor-in-clnef,that the pri- 
“ soner is a very young man, and that he appears to have been 
“ misled by others ; and the court, therefore, most respectfully 
“ submits his case to his Excellency’s consideration, as a fit 
“ object for mercy. (.Signed) Ilteij Gwynnk, Major, 43rd 
“ regiment, N. I., President.” 

“ Confirmed ; —The sentence awarded to bo carried into 
“ e.vecution under the orders of the oflicer eoniinanding the Hv- 
“ derabad subsidiary force :— 

“ In this case the court has, most unadvisedly, and contrary 
“ to the representation made by tlie Judge Adv^ocate, received 
“ evidence irregularly, tending to criminate persons ml before 
“ the court, upon the mistaken principle that the illegal acts of 
“ an individual may be justified by proof of instigation or evil 
“ advice on the part of others ; whereas every one is obviously 
“ himaelf responsible for the ofFeiices he commits, however 
“ much a distinct liability to punishment may attach to aiders 
“ and abettors. » 

“ 1 do not consider the prisoner deserving of the rccomtncn- 
“ dation of the court, tlie more especially as he has wilfully 
“ endeavoured to exculpate himself hy«criminating an innocent 
“ person. (Signed) ll. W. O’Callaghan, Licut-Gen. and 
“ Cominander-iu-chief.’' 

Thus was the bloody lash inflicted on th,- back of this soldier 
youth, contrary to the wishes of his sv."-vn judges—the men, 
officers, and gentlemen, be it remembered, who had seen and 
heard every witness both for and against him, and who were 
the only competent judge** of the matter he was accused of, and 
his mode of defending himself; and thus, as usual in cases of 
non-conviction or of recommendation, were the little “ obvious" 
petty quibbling, dogmatical assertions of Capt. Peach Keighly, 
the Judge-Advocate-General, put forth in print by his Excel¬ 
lency, for the purpose of overbearing the judgment, and reflect¬ 
ing in insulting terms on the proceedings of men acting under the 
obligation of oaths, as a court of honor! The “ rcry” youth 
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of Ulc prisoner moves his judg^es, and they feeling^ly appeal to 
his Excellency ; hut what are such just, such honourable, such 
humane considerations, to tyrant lovers of the lash, and to an 
evil-minded adviser ? The Court further state to his Excel¬ 
lency, in support of their earnest solicitation for mercy that the 
offending: youth “ hod been misled by others,’' But, as if gifted 
with supernatural powers, the pair of ruling officials, having 
nothing but the written portion of the trial before them, insult¬ 
ingly tell the Court, that what they have advanced is false—for 
the reply remarks that their merciful recommendation was alto¬ 
gether unmerited ; and, in determination to indict punishment 
and disgrace on all whom they bring to trial, these confirming 
powers overlook the important fact, that in the finding of the 
Court, the youth w’as '• obviously” acquitted of tlie most cri¬ 
minal part of the accusation—the “ endeavouring to excite a 
.•spirit of ins^jordinaf ion in the regiment!” 

We are besides informed by our letters on this case, that the 
assertion in his Excellency’s remarks, impugning the Court’s 
proceedings, and prejudicing the ])risoncr, were not, any more 
than ill the many other similar cases, borne out or justified by 
the actual occurrenecs on the tr ial, many particulars of which 
W'cre forwarded to us to establish this point, and to shew, that 
if any thing there was a leaning on the part of Iho Court to¬ 
wards the accuser and the prosecuting J udge-Advocatc ; the 
first of whom was singularly enough permitted to appear in 
court after the defence fvas closed, and give evidence bearing 
against the prisoner, in favour of a man whom he himself ac¬ 
knowledged to b^his secretspy !! ! Errors on the side oipro- 
secutims are, however, it*would seem, never perceived by Sir 
Robert and his evil counsellor the Captain Judge; or, being 
perceived, are deemed unworthy of notice., It is only the irre¬ 
gularities which tend to prevent convictions and punishments 
that are considered worthy their reproof; those errors in pro¬ 
cedure which promote these much coveted ends, being never 
in any way “ obvious” to them. But this outrageous system 
cannot last. The point to which they Ijavc now attained, in so 
arbitrarily interfering with the integrity of Courts-martial, 
leaves it to be now decided by V\<k-o having the power to do it, 
whether they will recall Sir Ro icrt O'Callaghan from the com¬ 
mand, and remove Capt. Keighly from the Judge-Advocale-Ce- 
neralship, or whether they will have the gallantmuch enduring 
coast army driven, by their unprincipled and uni\ersally decried 
proceedings, into a state of o|>eii insubordination and rebellion , 

• 2 1 . 
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for to this wre are on all sides assured, it must ere very long ar¬ 
rive, if steps be not promptly taken to displace such unworthy 
characters from situations, the powers and privileges of which 
they so scandalously, so infamously, abuse. 

Although we have not space to insert all the particulars re¬ 
lating to this trial, we cannot conclude these remarks without 
adding, in its complete form, the Urzeo written, at the request 
and dictation of his supc^^o^^, by this young man, and made to 
form the basis of a charge for his trial, and to justify, through 
false reasoning, one hundred repeated cuts with nine lashes into 
his quivering flesh. It was written in the Hindostanee language, 
and the following is the literal translation of it:— 

“ We lay the following account of an officer who exacts uu- 
“ usual duty before such officers as are just. From the time 
when we first entered the Honourable Company’s service, we 
have in every battle and distttrbance, with all ^r hearts and 
souls, exposed our lives with you, our officers ; and we will 
" do so even now. But on account of you, our officers, not 
'• doing even justice, the sepoys’minds are ill at ease at this 
“ time, because an officer has come to command, who is un- 
” known and inexperienced. He has established severe punish- 
" tnenis, unusual horse exercise, tending to no good purpose ; 

and duty exceeding that of the infantry—notwithstanding 
“ that, with the exception of horse exercise, the rest of a troo- 
“ per’s duty, in cantonment, is usually but very little. 

“ With regard to another subject, too, it has come to the cars 
“ of ns, sepoys, that the commanding officer intends to abolish 
our old dress and establish another; and ^ is incumbent on 
you, officers, to protect us from su*:h an alteration, since it is 
“ very unpleasant. 

" Besides this, when in these times the regiment is at horse 
exercise, or at large, if a sepoy should require from any press- 
ing cause to fall out, or should fall from his horse, they riei 
ther allow him to fall out, nor place him in a dhooly that he 
“ may be taken care of: but they let him lie in the place where 
he falls, and if, which God forbid, any harm should come to 
“ him, nobody makes any Inquiry on the subject. 

“ On these accounts, we think that you are no protectors to 
the soldiers, but, on the contrary, appear to be our enem ies. 

It is, therefore, necessary that you should lay this account 
before the government; or, if you will order us, we can for- 
** ward it. This is highly necessary. What more. 

Please to uiidensland this. Sirs, as the opinion of the whole 
“ the troop.” 
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Tlie sentiments above expressed we know, on sufficient au¬ 
thority, to be not only those of the whole of the 0th troop, but 
of the whole of the regiment. We wonder whether, or not, it 
W'as ever sent home to the India House, or any other of the 
very many extraordinary occurrences in this regiment of native 
cavalry in the past three years, all produced by the obstinate 
determination of the head-quarters of the army, to maintain in 
the command of it, an officer, not only iiicompeteni, but most 
un{)Opular; and one who, having been thus u))lield for tho space 
of years, was at length obliged to be removed in order to save 
the gallant body, so unadvisedly placed under him, from being 
driven into a state of internal strife and open insubordination, 
which would have spread far more wide, and involved the go¬ 
vernment in greater difficulties than did the premature outbreak 
among the native infantry, at Bangalore, in 1932. 


FOREIGN INTERCOURSE WITH CHINA. 

A very interesting and valuable work, “ Sketch of Chinese 
History by Rev. C. Gutzlair'—iius Just been published by those 
enterprising publishers, Smith, Eider and Co. of Cornhill, 
abounding in fads and information of a character peculiarly 
calculated to prove of the utmost utility to all persons con¬ 
templating a commercial connexion or residence in that quarter. 
The following extracts j^rc made from it on the “ I'oreigri In¬ 
tercourse with China.” 

A nation so c^ipletcly isolated by natural boundaries from 
all intercourse foreigners, is naturally prone to view other 
nations in a false light. Puffed up by their national vanity, 
and considering their Tatar neighbours as mere savages, they 
conclude that all other nations of the earth must be barbarians. 
Their high ideas respecting China, as being situated at the 
centre of the earth, surrounded by the four seas, gradually 
created the belief, that the middle kingdom was the only coun¬ 
try deserving their notice. All other parts of the earth were 
mere islands^ scattered around the celbstial empire, inhabited 
by barbarous tribes, and rule»l by petty chiefs. The emperor’s 
presumption of thinking himseif entitled to the name ofheaven’s 
Son—Teen-tsze, because he was the political vicegerent of the 
azure heavens, engendered in the breast of every true Chinese 
the opinion, that they themselves were t!;e lords of the globe. 
After having subjected to their rule some Tatar tribe, they 
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very soon presumed upon their strength, nominally coti' 
sidcred all nations as their vassals. According to their 
principles, the whole earth bowed submissively to the great 
emperor, the prince of princes : if any nation did not virtually 
acknowledge their sway, it was through the mere forbearance 
of their liege lords, that they did not force them to subjection. 
But woe unto the nation which called in question the authority 
of the celestial supremacy, or disobeyed the son of heaven. They 
ought to be extirpated for resisting the will of heaven. China 
being the only place where civilization exists, all other kingdoms 
are under the influence of barbarism ; if they wish to improve, 
they ought first to experience the transforming influence of the 
illustrious patterns of Chinese sages, how could they lay any 
claim to science and virtue. 

China maintained, even before our era, a constant intercourse 
with the Tatar states, in the north, west, and east. They had 
always some commercial dealings with these unruly neigh¬ 
bours, and even went to settle amongst them. Tatar troops 
entered the imperial service—Tatar princes married imperial 
princesses, and many tribes have gradully amalgamated with 
the inhabitants of the western and northern provinces. The 
affinity between the two nations is so very close, that after a 
few generations the characteristics of both are nearly lost, and 
Tatars may become Chinese, or vice t'crsa, without materially 
changing their nationality. But the Chinese, as the more civi¬ 
lized part, are decidedly the gainers': they are a prolific and 
industrious nation, who very soon force the rude tribes by dint 
of mental superiority back to their deserts Renter with them 
into matrimonial alliances, so that^they are very soon lost 
amongst the millions of China. 

Korea was doubtless originally peopled by the Chinese. This 
peninsula, separated from Leaoutung oiid Maiitchoo 'J'atary by 
a river and mountains, has seldom be* a independent of China. 
Though the country never constituted a province of the em¬ 
pire, the Korean kings were regarded as the mere vassal of tho 
sou of heaven. 

Tung-king (or Tonquin), as well as Gan-nan (Chochin- 
China), have maintained a certain degree of independence. 
Though often subdued, they have always regained their liberty, 
and maintained their independence. Many ambassadors have 
passed between them and the Chinese authorities ; they have 
carried on trade by land and by sea; freely mixed mixed 
with the Chinese, whom they greatly resemble; but never 
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fully acknowledged the emperor of China as tlieir sovereign. 
The kinw of Annam, (in Chinese, Gan-nnn), who has united 
Tung king) to his dominion, has greatly increased his power 
by aLpting French improvements. 

* The kin«>‘ of Siam acknowledges the supremacy of China. 
Diirin*^- ihe'reign of the Ming dynasty, the Siamese monarchs 
frequently appealed to the emperor, to settle the disputes which 
had arisen between them and certain Malay |*rinccs. There 
was even a king of Siam, who in the thirteenth century left his 
own dominion to tender his territories to the Chinese emperor. 
He was graciously received, and (ii-uiiissed with as.surance of 
the imperial compassion. Accordingly, an embassy goes an¬ 
nually to Canton, but only every third y('ar to Peking. 

The Laos and Cambodians have more or le.vs arknowledged 
the superiority of Chinese genius, Some of the northern Laos 
tribes are immediately subject to the frontier mandarins of 
Kwan«‘-se, where they bear a rank which constitutes them 
Chinese oflicers. They are an unwiirliko race, sati.sfit«d with a 
few privileges of bartering their commodities on the frontiers. 

Japan boldly defies the degrading terms of vassalage ; and 
the Japanese have often made the Chinese maritime provinces 
tremble. The emperor thinks himself an equal with the Chinese 
monarch, sends no embassy, but porrnils the Chinese to trade to 
his dominions; they are there under very great restrictions, 
and treated worse than the Dutch. 

The Lew-kew, or Ilbo-choo i.slands may be said to depend on 
as much upon China as does Korea. 'I’lie king send annually 
some Junks to.*Fuh-choo, the capital of Fiih-kcon v here they 
trade. Their nobles a»e sent up to Peking, in oultr to be edu¬ 
cated, and after their return are promoted to ollicos. They y ay 
entire homage to the holy will of his imperial majesty, though 
governed by their own native princes. 

Hindoostau has bad little intercourse with China. Though 
Buddhism was imported from that country, there never existed 
any commercial relation between it and China, neither did hi.N 
imperial majesty force the inhabitants of the northern parts to 
acknowledge his paternal sway, A Chinese priest Iravellerl 
amongst the five Yintoo (Cientoo) nations ; another returned 
with a letter from Muh-se-r.ang, addressed to the emi)erorof 
China. 

The kings of Pegu and Birmah, though neighbours of China, 
have never cultivated the friendship of the celestial empire. A 
few ambassadors have passed between the goldcn-footod ruler at 
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Ava and the Son of Heaven at Peking’; bnt they have never 
been on friendly terms, and have been occasionally cngag’ed in 
M’ar. There is a little trade carried on between Yun-nan and 
liirmah ; a few Chinese have also settled in the capital, Ava, 
and at Kang'oon, but neither of the two powers feel inclined to 
enter into closer relations. 

The Indian Achipelagfo has always presented a larg'e field for 
enterprise to the China traders. Since the dynasty of Han, 
there have existed diplomatic relations between the islands of 
the Archipelajgo and China. Several petty chiefs at Malacca, 
Tririg^ano, Acheen, and Solo, have made the emperor an arbiter 
of their disputes, and sent envoys to bow at the feet of his 
throne. When the Chinese population had 'grown very large, 
many junks, laden with emigrants, wont in quest of their for¬ 
tunes towards the southern regions of Asia. They ventured as 
far as Arabia, visited Ceylon, from whence they imported 
priests and sacred books; traded largely to Malacca; went 
often to Acheen ; touched at Java, and ranged throughout the 
eastern parts of the Archipelago. Wherever they touched, 
some Chinese formed settlements and remained for sometime. 
Thus they penetrated iiito Borneo ; and regions which no 
enterpnzing European has ever visited became the spheres of 
their industry. The natives of these respective countries hailed 
their arrival as auspicious and beneficial. 'Fhcy always brought 
something to satisfy the cupidity of the chiefs; they had a cargo 
to exchange for the produce of the land; and although they 
sliowed themselves invariably great knaves, the rude islanders 
obtained by their means what they could not otherwise have 
procured. With the utmost regret thoy saw the arrival of the 
Portuguese, a nation more civilized than themselves, who could 
enter with them into competition, and were powerful enough 
to drive them out of the market. The Chinese government 
took no notice of the extent of nation;'! commerce ; the man¬ 
darins thought it below their dignity, as it brought the inhabit¬ 
ants of the celestial empire into closer contact with barbarians. 
Foreign trade has often been 6U[»pressed on this account by the 
paternal government, but Chinese merchants have always found 
means to evade the violence of their rulers. Wc might have 
thought that islands, like Luzon and the Philippine group, 
would have drawn the attention of the Chinese conquerors, but 
they never ventured to extend their sway to so great a distance. 

We might have expected that the Chinese, having fouud their 
way to Archen, would very soon have penetrated into the 
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western coast of Africa; but their vessels are loo ill adapted for 
for lobg- voyag-es ■, for they had a double hulk, which 
saves the trouble of coppering-, the seams being caulked 
with oakum, and the bottom paved with darnmor and 
quick-lime, their rudders are too large to withstand a 
heavy sea. When wc view the mainsail of a junk, all in 
one, made of niltaii and matting, with a running rigging, we 
arc apt to wonder how the wind can propel the huge fubne by 
means of such an unmanageable sail. 'I'hcre stands the main¬ 
mast, an immense spar, whilst the fore and mizen-rnasls are 
mere sticks. Built without keool or cut-water, perfectly (lut, 
and nearly of the same breadth a-hcad and a-stern, with only 
one d eck, and an immense hold, tliLs curious structure floats 
heavily upon the water, and labours hard in a cross sea. If the 
art of the navigators had provided against accidents, we might 
forgive the Chinese the blunder of building a vessel in the form 
of a shoe; but they possess neither charts nor long-line, spy¬ 
glass, nor quadrant; their only instruments are the compass, 
which is divided iuto twenty-four parts, and a head-line. Like 
the old Phoenicians they steer along the cost; as soon as they 
have descried certain head-lands, they are at home, and take a 
new departure, till they have reached the harbour of their des¬ 
tination. 'Phe structure of their vessels, almost as ancient as 
the ark, has remained the same ; we admire the primitive 
simplicity of this nation, and pity their backwardness in 
improvements. If any vessels resemble the Noachic ark, we 
think the Chinese Keflng-nan junk must be the nearest imita¬ 
tion of the antedeluvian model. But notwithstanding these great 
disadvantages, they trade to every corner of the Chinese coast. 
No country in Asia has so many line harbours, inlets, and rivers 
as China, and no where have the natives so well made use of 
these natural advantages 

Europeans arc astonished to find upon almost every small is¬ 
land, which is inhabited by MuhiVb, aome Chinese, the soul of the 
population. They have even gone so far as to found a republic, 
ruled by the elders of their respective clans, in the interior of 
Borneo, and in the neighbou-liood of Pontianak, a Dutch settle¬ 
ment. The independent Malay princes invariably employ them 
as their pursers, merchants, and counsellors. They intermarry 
with the native women, because it is prohibited to take their 
wives with them, and a mongrel race of Chinese has sprung up. 
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which only in knavery excel their prog-enltors. ** But they 
scarcely ever amalgamate with the nations among-st whom they 
live, if we except the settlers in Siam, whose great advantage 
it is to conform to Siamese customs. At the arrival of emi¬ 
grants, the Chinese clansmen and merchants assemble, every one 
of them has his friend or relation to salute; those who arc 
friendless hire themselves to pay their passage-money by 
the work of their hands. If they are industrious they very 
soon gain as much as to get a suit of new clothes, for they ar¬ 
rive almost naked ; lliey accumulate a few dollars, begin to 
trade with fruits, earth-nuts, &c. ; in a short time they hire a 
small shop, and thus they get on gradually, till they can 
make considerable remittances to their friends at home, whom 
they seldom forget. They will rather starve themselves, than 
sufler their parents in China to be without the meeus of sub¬ 
sistence ; they will toil day and night to have a few dollars 
ready towards the time of the junks' sailing. But others 
got rich. 

There are several dangerous associations amongst them, of 
which the principal object consists in doing as much wickedness 
as is practicable by joint co-operation. They have of late so 
much prevailed, that very few new comers have escaped their 
snares, but have been forced to enter their fraternity. Those 
who refuse to abet their horrid crimes, are persecuted and op¬ 
pressed, and must seek their safety in lliglit. 

'Fho reader, who w'ishes to make himself acquainted with the 
early intercourse of the Chinese with foreigners, ought to read 
the Tung-se-yang*kaou, Examiner of the eastrrn and western 
seas,—a very curious work, published some centnries ago in 
eight volumes. ^ 

The intercourse beween the Chinese and the Roman empire, 
must have been carried on at a very early period. Whether we 
might to recognise the latter under the Chinese name of Fiihlin, 
or Ta-tsin, of which the Chinese give us a splendid description, 
without pointing out the situation of this empire, matters very 
little ; Rome stood in want of silk; silk was only brought from 
China, and therefore some commercial relation must have 
existed. 
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SUPREME COVVT.Snd ^ 3rd April, IRU 
Wtl.UAM IIOPVER V.CI.EMENTS BROWN. 

This was an action for the recorerjrof 
the rent of Fairy Hall, at Duin>Dum, 
due from the Ist September 1833 to the 
3rd of April 1833 at the rate of Rb. 300 
per menseni. Mr. Leith opened the 
pleadings. The first count stated the 
plnintiif demised the premises on the 1st 
of September 1832 to the plaintiff, at the 
raonihiy rent of Rs. 300 ; that the de¬ 
fendant had entered and continued in 
possession until the 3rd of April 1833. 
The second count was for the use and 
occupation of the premises during that 
period. Mr. Advocate General stated 
the case for the plaintiflT. His Lordship, 
perhaps, might recollect an action of 
ejectment tried in the last term of last 
year, in whirh the le.ssor of the plaintiff 
sought to recover possession of some 
premises at Dum-Dum, in which action 
he succeeded, and nowthcplnintilfseehs 
to recover a sum due from the same 
defendant, being part of the rent of the 
premises. From 1st of September 1832 
to the 3rd of April 1833, is the period 
for which the rent is clnimcd, and plain¬ 
tiff alleges that he ought to receive at 
the rale of Rs. 300 per month, but the 
defendant, by bis tender, seemed to ron- 
sider Rs. 200 sufficient. The plaintiff, 
therefore, finds it necessary to come 
into court, and ask fur thiacourt’s deci¬ 
sion on the matter. First of all woiild 
be put in evidence that which will be 
considered a complete demise of the 
premises to the defendant, in which 
three liundred was stated^ to be the 
amount to be paid per month, and then 
he would submit that the defendant's 
continuance in the house is sufficient 
evidence of his acquiescence, and that 
he thought proper to accept tlie demise, 
4nore particularly when he knew plaintiff 
was anxious to recov'T possession of the 
house for the use of his family. And 
though something may be urged as to 
what the defendant might have said, the 
court would judge by his acts, for it v/as 
by acts alone that they are to infer the 
intentions of his mind. On the '2.Hh 
July 1832, the following letter was sent 
by Mackintosh and Co. who were acting 
at that time on behalf of Colonel Hopper, 
to the defendant: Brigadier C. Krown, 
C.B., Dum-Dum. “ Dear Sir,—We beg 
to annex for your information an extract 
of a letter, dated the 26th lost, addressed 


to ns by Colonel William Hop{Wr, re* 
garding the rent of his house at Dum- 
Dum, We are, &c. Mackintosh & Co* 
Calcutta, July 28,1832." ** As 1 am 1^ 
DO means satisfied with the manner in 
which iny houses at Dum-Dum are let, 
I wish you to intimate to the officers, 
who now occupy them, that the rents of 
each of the houses w'iU he raised to the 
sum that they were originally rented 
for, from and after the first day of Sep¬ 
tember next. As all the parties may 
not be acquainted with the amount which 
the Reverend Mr. Me Pherson was au¬ 
thorized to rent each of them for, 1 now 
mention it for your information, viz. 
‘ Fairy Hail,' for Sicca Rupees 300 per 
month, and that, in future, the houses 
are to be let for a specified time for 1, 
3, 6, or 12 months, to be renewed at tbo 
expiration of the period for which they 
may be taken, provided, that the tenant! 
have not tliemseires, or allowed others 
to injure the premises." Nothing could 
be more c lear than that Brigadier Brown 
was informed by the agents of Colonel 
Hopper, that from September let, 1832, 
he was willing to let the bouse for Rs. 
3fl0 per month, and no less, and the 
Brigadier's continuance in it roust be 
taken as an acquiescence in the terms, 
more particularly as he knew he might 
leave it. In addition to this, the value 
of the premises would be shewn, and 
that they were, previously to Brigadier 
Brown’s residing on them, occupied 
by Brigadier Macleod, whose executor 
would prove that Ks. 300 per month waa 
the amount paid for them. Under these 
circumstances, it was not doubted hut 
that the court would give a verdict in 
his client’s favour. The jurisdiction was 
admitted. After the examination of seve¬ 
ral witnesses, and a number of letters 
being put in as evidence, Mr. Turtsn 
submitted that the plaintiff must be non¬ 
suited. As to the first count of the 
declaration, it was brought upon a de¬ 
mise, and the only evidence adduced to 

f rove it, was the notice of the 28th July 
832, sent through Mackintosh and Co. 
informing Brigadier Brown, tliat if he 
remained in the bouse, be must pay Ra* 
300 per month, and that instead of oc* 
quiescing, the Brigadier declared by 
letter that he would pay no more than 
Ra. 2(t0 per month. And as to the second 
count, for use and occupatioo, a tender 
of Rs. 200 per month had been proved, 
and the plaintiff bad failed to prorethat 
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the premises were of such value ns to 
entitle him to a verdict for a larger sum 
as rent. Mr. Advocate General was 
heard in reply. He contended that the 
defendant by pleading the tender of 200 
Rs. as rent, admitted the tenancy be¬ 
tween him and plnintifT, and that, there¬ 
fore, the plaintid' could not he nonsuited. 
The Court concurred, and decided that 
the pliiintiir ought nut to be nonsuited. 
Mr. Tiirton then opened the case for the 
defendant, and urged that it had been 
proved by the. plaintiff’s witnesses that 
Rs, 200 per month M as considered a fair 
rent for Fairy Hall, and that Lieutenant 
■Tarvis who was himself a landlord, had 
let it for that sum. It would apjiear, 
said the learned counsel, that when 
Colonel Hopper returned from the (.'ape 
to this country, he was not nlile to ima¬ 
gine that the rents had fallen, or that the 
unfortunate half hatta measure could 
have any inlluenre on an officer’s re¬ 
sources, therefore instead of lowering 
the rents of his premises, lie deterinined 
to increase them, as he had no other 
means of tiirnitur Hrigadier llrown out 
of the premises. What iriereascd the 
hardship of this matter was, ihnt IJrign- 
dier Brown, shortly after he Iiad entered 
Fairy Hall was desirous of quitting it, 
but Lieutenant Jarvis, who was "the 
agent of Colonel Hopper, and had let it 
to the Brigadier, insisted that he should 
keep possession of it during the term 
named in the agreement, and upon Cap¬ 
tain Vanrenen’s representation the dc- 
fendaiit was iudnred tu eoiUinue in the 
house. On Colonel Hopper’s return the 
letter was sent through Mackintosh and 
Co., deniiinding an increased rent, to 
which an answer was returned positively 
refusing to accede to the demand. The 
learned counsel read several portions of 
the correspondence between the parties, 
of which the following letter and extract 
appear tlic most material“ My dear 
Billy,—As you are well aw^are of the 
iosurmonntable objections 1 have to 
occupy Dum-Dum House, and from the 
few words of conversation which jiassed 
K'twean us yesterday, it appears that a 
complete ejectment from those premise 
is now your object. I ther fore tell you 
for the last time that nothing but posi¬ 
tive force through the medium of the 
Supreme Court will induce me to vacate 
this house, and I shall also with all the 
proof in my possession resist any in¬ 
crease of its present rent. Tour’s, sin¬ 
cerely, C. Brown. Dum-Dum, i>cpt. 5, 
1832.” “ Calcutta, Nov. 3, 1832. My 
dear Clem,—I have received the opinion 


of the Advocate General on the subject 
of Lieut. Jarvis’s letting my houses at 
this station at reduced rents and at in¬ 
definite periods;! send it for your peru¬ 
sal, you should have had it yesterday but 
that Mr. Pearson’s hand writing was so 
cramped that I could not make it out, 
and was under the neecssilyof havinuit 
copied in order to understand it. You 
have had Mr 'Furton’s opinions, which, 
I suppose, is in opposition to Mr. P’s, 
which uiay be owing to the different 
wording of the statement laid before 
him. Now my dear Clem your persist¬ 
ing in refusing to allow me to occupy 
Fairy Halt upon the ground that Lieut, 
.larvis was my ngent, and that you are 
impressed with the idea that his acts 
should be binding upon me, all of which 
1 am free to neknowledgn is correct, for 
the period of my absence and no longer 
—for Illy verbal request to iiiin was cx- 
nrily tins, that ns Mr. Mnepherson, wlio 
lias kindly acted for me was removed 
from Dum-Dum, 1 couU not give liira 
tlie trouble of coming from Calcutta, 
and that Lieut. J. being in a great mea¬ 
sure lixed at Diim-Diiin. I said that 1 
would be greatly obliged to him if he 
ivoiild kindly act for me, in looking after 
my houses, to receive the rents and to 
pay them iiiitu my ageubs Messrs. .Muck- 
intosh and Co.” The learned counsel 
then went over the facts of the trial in 
November, 18.32, in which plaintiff was 
non-suited in consequenre of the notice 
to quit being dated on the 15th instead 
of I si of the iiiuntli, and contended that 
there had been no notice to quit until 
the Ist of April 1833, tlierefore the first 
count of declaration could not he sup¬ 
ported, as ^le Court objecting to the 
sufficiency of the fir.st notice shewed 
that there was an existing tenancy. 
Brigadier Brown, }\> argued, had only 
been a trespasser after the service of 
the notice of tin Ist of April, for he h.ad 
tendered and paid Into court an amount 
equal to Rs 2.50 per month from the 
service of the notice until the court de¬ 
cided in the action of ejectment wlien the 
Brigadier immediately quitted the pre¬ 
mises, and it being in evidence that 
Fairy Hall was nut worth more than 
that sum, a verdict ought also to be 
given on the second count of the de¬ 
claration. Several witnesses for the de¬ 
fence having been examined. Mr. Advocate 
General, in reply, regretted that a dis- 
agreeiueiit should have taken place, which 
had occasioned a friendsliip of fifty 3 -ear 8 ’ 
duration to be suspended. He w'ould not 
aggravate that disagreement by laying the 
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ttlame on eithar jwitr, neither would the 
eolirt, for it had notiiiri^ to do with any 
iliieations but tlioHe arisinp from the law. 
It appeared to him that there were two 
(luestions for cojisldemtlon; first, as to 
the eontiinianre of the tenancy, and se- 
eondlv, a.s to tlie value of the premises. 
With'reference to the first, it appeared 
that the (picstion of the liimlin!? nature 
of the agreement nmile by Lieut. Jarvis 
had been submitted to certain gentlemen 
w ho decided that it ought to be adhered 
to, but tikis court decided that the agrt*c- 
inent was notiiing more than a tenancy 
at will, and he ai'gued, the lelter.s sent by 
Mackintosh and ('o. clearly shewed it 
had |]e.en jint an end to and a new te- 
kianey civuted. 1’he Advocate Gener:d 
then )»rococded to comment on tlie evi- 
(h'nce a.s to the v.'ilne of the preniise.s, 
contrasting the evidence of the military 
gentlemen with that of the Reverend 
Mr. Robert.scm, ulio being liim.self a 
l.-mdloi'fl, and liavikig had Sk»mc expe¬ 
rience in building, lie argne<l, li;i(I Ijetter 
kkpportunities of judging of the v:ilne of 
hiinses, and who lliongbt, ronsidering 
I lie iimount paid for and e.xpended on 
I'airy Hall, that Rs. dOb per mouth, was 
but a reninnerating rent. Mr. llobert- 
son, it was tnie, continued the Advocate 
(Henerul, .said, that if he lived jil Dimi- 
l)«m, of the two lioiise.s he would jirefer 
liking in Dum-Dkini Tloiisc rather than 
I'airy Hall. Noav the former |ireiiiise.s 
lieloiigcd to Mr. Riibertson, and .some¬ 
how or other, ckx-ry onn liKed^what he 
longed l(» hini.self. There i.s nothing, 
says Franklin, has a greater effect than 
those two little wkirds “ my own.” Tnii- 
liridge. Widls was huill in the vicinity of 
two hills, one of which was cnllotl Mount 
Zion, and it ivas related of the clerk, 
that Laving built a house on that hill, he 
was continually ginng out during the 
sen'icc “ Mount Zion is a pretty plaike,” 
And so Dum-Duin House might run in 
the be.afl of Mr. Robertson, tiiough be 
was far from saying tba*^ gentleman was 
like the. elcrk, ami gave out the psalm 
vvliencvcr be was in waul of a Umant, 
As this is set up as a kind of rival house, 
it might be worth while to see how far 
they are proved to be of equal vabie 
Colonei Frith said be liked Dum-Duii 
House better than the other hccnu.se it 
hud more, accoiniiiodations, but he ao- 
knowledgeil that he had never been in it 
since the large amount hud been c.x- 
pended in making additions to its com'c- 
nience by Gulonel Hopper. While nno- 
tlier gentleman had judged of the amount 
of rent by comparing it with liis own 
house in Dacre’s Lame—a place couve- 
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iiicnt for a man of biisiue.ss it was true, 
but w'here it was unlikely any other per¬ 
son would rcsidk*. And' another gentle¬ 
man, in speaking of the appearance of 
Dum-Dum House,had stated tiintitwas 
jiroiiped up. Now he, the Akhuieute- 
(ii'iiertkl woidd have as .soon expi-ctod to 
hear that a pair of crutches was an im- 
jiroveincnt to a womaii'.s beauty as Ibal 
buttress was an eiiiliellishmeul to a gen¬ 
tleman's kuimsiou. in ek»ue!u.sioik, the 
learned geiktieman pdinlksl out it had 
been proxed that Rs. .‘iOb per month hiul 
been paid for tlie house by Brigadier 
Macleod, and that Air. Robertson, wlto 
g.'ik'e Ills reasons with liis ealee.lations, 
saiil lhal Kiiiii was but a remunerating 
rent. .Sir J. ]'. Graiit .said, ns to the first 
count of llie declaration, be ihouglit tlir 
letters sent by Miu'kintoidi and Co., on 
whicli reliiniec .wa.s placed for termi¬ 
nating the old deiiiiseVnul engition a new 
one, (lid not iniioniit to either a termi¬ 
nation of tile old or a creation of a new 
Icnaiicy. It must be ob.sen-ed, in the 
fir.st plaee, tliat faenl, JaiTis, acting as 
(hdonel llopjicr's agent, let liis hoiise 
by lease, and by the terms (*f it dofend- 
ant was to continue in possi'ssion so 
long as he eoutimied at Dum-Dum. This 
was tlioiiclit liy the court to be an invalid 
lease, and one under wliieh he could not 
continue. Tlie det'endaut, liowevcr, might 
(•(in.-kider it good and valid, and he could 
not be cnri.sidcrcd a tres.s[msser, until the 
court had eonsidinvd it otherwi.se. 'Hu! 
must thnt could he iiiaile of the letter .sent 
iVlaekiiitosli and ('o. wa.s, that it might by 
hak'e been made the ground for a ni'w 
agreement between the landlord and Uk- 
n.int, but it (kould not create a new de¬ 
mise;, beennse thenx was no notice to 
(piit; and, therefore, if the letter can be 
roiisiilered at all, it must bo as an ngree- 
Tiienl in the middle of a tenancy for an 
inerease of rent. The letter itself, cer- 
t.imly, was notnsufficient notice to quit; 
and ns there is nothing to put an end to 
the first demist'., the first count in the de¬ 
claration is out of the question. Uoing of 
opinion that the first demise was not de¬ 
termined, the court ran not go on to the 
secoifil count for usi; and orcupation, 
lieeause the rent has already been ascer- 
taiued by the subsisting contract. It ap¬ 
peared that a sum of money, at the rate, 
of Rs. 200 per month, had alivady been 
paid into court, therefore a verdict, with 
costs on biiih counts must go for the de¬ 
fendant. There was n -ecoiid action for 
the recovery of tnesuf jimjits, or for rent 
of Fairy II^l, in the ii.ilure of damages, 
during the period wlien the defeiidunl 
xvns consideA'd a tres-spassir, via. from 
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the 4th of April, when noticH: to quit was 
serred upon him, up to the time when 
possession was given to the plaintiff, 
under the Judgment in the action of 
ejectmeut. It was agreed Iiy the Coun¬ 
sel on each side to take the evidenre 
in tlie former action, as taken in this, 
haring no now evidence to produce. 
Tlie learned leaders on each side also 
waived their right to address the court. 
Sir J. P. Grant, in giving judgment, 
said, that the value of a thing was not 
what it would cost hut wiiat it would 
bring, and that Brigadier Maclood giving 
Re. 300 per month for the house, wouhl 
not fix the rent at that value ; neitluT 
would the letting of it hy Lieut. Jarvis 
for Rs. 200. He thought, looking at the 
e videnr e befo re Rs. 2r>0 was a 

4iiF'’nrnount : tnr the rent, and that sum 
having been paid into cotirt, tliei-e must 
be a verdict, with costs, for the de¬ 
fendant. — 

IN cnAMBEHS, — Ih'fnre Mr. Justice 

Grant. In the Mutter of Stq>hen Ste¬ 
venson Shreman. 

Mr. Turtoii applied that a writ of Ha¬ 
beas Coiq^us should issue to the Hon, 
R. Forbes, to bring up the body of the 
above-mentioned. The learned C'oun- 
sePs application rested on the joint affi¬ 
davit of Tliomas Smith, of Cuoliada 
Indigo ■ Faetoiy, of whii’h Mr. Slicr- 
man is the i)rnj»rietor, and Mr. Belli is in 
the. Civil Service and the Collector of 
Hooghly. The affidavit set forth,—that 
on the morning of the 27th March, Mr. 
Smith, who resides with Mr. Sherman, 
WHS awakened about six o’clock by the 
noiac of several fiersons rushing into the 
premises, and he arose to enquire of the 
parties the cause of the disturbance, and 
of their ajipenranec. At the bottom of 
the shims he found the Naib Narir of 
the Magistrate of Burdwan, the Daro- 
gah of the Tlianna, and between thirty 
and forty I’olice Peons. He eruiiiircd of 
the Naib why he had forcibly entered the 
factory. Tlie reply was, that he came 
there by direction of the Hon. R. Forbch, 
Magistrate of Burdwan, for the pin pose 
of arresting Mr. Sherman, wlio being un¬ 
dressed at the time, asked permission to 
go up stairs and put his ciolhes on, but 
this the Naib refused, saying his instruc¬ 
tions were positive not to let Mr. Sher¬ 
man go out of bis sight. After some dis- 
cuuion, however, the Naib agreed to set 
Mr. Sherman at liberty, provided he 

S ve security for his nppeanmee before 
r. Forbes and the Rev. Mr. Alexander, 
a Missionary, residing at a sliort dis¬ 
tance, was sent for, and arrived sliortly 
afterwards, and entered info the security 


the ’Naib required. After Mr. Shamian 
was released, tha Nuib and his peons, 
commeneeil a search for the servants, se¬ 
veral of whom, to the number of eight or 
ten, lii>ide.s others not connected with 
tlie factory, were seised, and liound hand 
and foi>t with cords. The Naib then or¬ 
dered Mr. Sherman to give up all his fire 
arms, and the keys of the drying house, 
press bouse, store, house, and all the 
godowuH attached to the factory, and to 
direct his goniastah to allow the Naib, 
and those u'ho aceompanied him, to 
search the house and godown.s, as well 
as the boxes and trunks. From the 
latter they took three double barrelled 
guns, a pair of pocket pistols, a musket, 
some bog spears and sabres, and ReiTrnI 
walking sticks, belomriug to Mr. Smith, 
Mr. Sherman, and a Mr. Branson. About 
one o’clock in the day, a peon arrived 
and informal the Naib tliat Mr. Forbes 
had arrived, and pitclicd his tent within 
a short distance from the. factory { where¬ 
upon the Naib bad the several parties 
whom he liad ordered to be bound, to - 
gether witli the fire arms, &c-, conveyed 
to tlie lent. Shortly afterwards a file of 
sepoys aiTive,d and apprehended Mr. 
Sherman, who has since remained a close 
prisoner under the orders of Mr. Forbes 
iieing conveyed daily from his own house 
to Mr, Forlies’s tent, under a guaril of 
sepoys, with fixed bayonets, in ivliosi* 
custody he was when Mr, Smith left 
Cooliada, for the purpose of rnming to 
Cuh-utta, and applying for a writ of ha¬ 
beas corpus. Mr. .Smith h'ft the factory 
on the 3()th iilt. and rode to Hooghly for 
the purpose of giving Mr. Belli, the. bro¬ 
ther-in-law of Mr. Sherman, the parti- 
culai's of the arrest and imprisonment, 
and Mr. Belli orrii-ed at the factory on 
the morning of the 31st ult., for tiie pur¬ 
pose. of oileriug hail for Mr. .Sherman, 
and on his .11 aval found the. latter a close 
prisoner, a- preiiously stated to him by 
Mr. Siuibh. At nine o’clock in the 
morning, Mr. Belli proceeded to Mr. 
Forbe.s’ tent, whore he offered himself as 
a security for Mr.Shemian, but this Mr. 
Forbes refused, saying he would not re¬ 
lease the latter person on bail. Mr. 
Belli then requested a ropy of the com¬ 
mitment; Mr. Forlics replied that he 
had not nuule any couimitinent, but tliiit 
if Mr. Belli wi.sh'cd it, lie might have a 
copy of the purwannah under which the 
prisoner was detained, Mr. Belli then 
returned to the factor}*, and in about one 
hour afterwards, a pape.r was sent pur¬ 
porting to be the piirwaunah, and having 
Mr. Forbes’ signature atlaciied to it. Tn 
tlie course of the day Mr. Belli returned 
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to Hooglily, and he as well as Mr. Smith 
believTs that it is Mr. FoHtes* intention 
to compel Mr. Sherman to march in the 
custody of the sepoys to Burdwan. Mr. 
Smith wa.s desirwl to proceetl^ to Cal¬ 
cutta for the puniose of taking such 
steps as might be necessary for the re- 
leiMc of Mr. Shennan, and at the time he 
left, half-past two o'clock on the 1st inst. 
Mr. Forbes had caused a number of the 
coolies belonging to the factory to be ar¬ 
rested and put in irons. In consequence 
of this proceeding ninety coolies at¬ 
tached to the factor)' had aWonded, and 
the sowing was at a stand still. The 
punrannah alluded to contains some ac¬ 
cusations against a man named Moothor 
Pandai, and other parties, who Mr. 
Smith believes resided in the neighbour¬ 
hood of the factory, hnt have been chased 
from their dwelling by thcNaib's peons, 
and Mr. Smith positively swears they 
w'erc never sheltered, or proteeled, or se- 
ereteil at the factory. Sir .1. P. Grant 
directed the writ to i.ssne, and it w'Jis 
made retiirnahlc immediately. 

7th. April. 18.14. Jnmts Watt, v. 

William WooUn. 

The Advocate General, with whom 
was Mr. Leith, stated the rase for the 
plaintift'. This was an action brought 
on a bond and the defendant had plea¬ 
ded the general issue. The sum claimed 
by Plaintiff was 12,480 Rs. with interest, 
the bond hearing date 12th, April 1812. 
The juri.sdiction was not admitted. It 
was deposed that the defendant resided 
at Serampore, and that there was a 
house in Sndder Street, in CnlriUtn in 
which he resided when he came to Town 
—that no other person resided in it, but 
whether the house was in tHh possesion 
of the defendant or whether he had ser- 
%'ants there witnesses ronid not say. 
Ultimately it was proved that the de¬ 
fendant was in the t ivil Service, and the 
court held it was prima facia evidence 
that defendant was nn Englishman and 
subject to the jurlsdiciion, Mr. Strettle, 
who proved that defendant was in the 
Civil Servico, was cross examined by 
Mr. Turton, and deposed as follows 
] believe plaintiff is in no employment. 
He is well known on the turf and a lit¬ 
tle addicted to billiards. Cannot sss’ he 
informed me that this bond was for a 
gambling debt, but I have heard it is a 
joint bond with a Mr. Rainey. Mr. 
Advocate General submitted that Mr. 
Turton, could not enter on the question 
of the consideration for the bond, as de¬ 
fendant had not pleaded specially, hut 
the general issue, Mr. Turton urged 


that he had a right to question the con¬ 
sideration, and referred to the statute 9 
Amif 14, which declares all notes, bills, 
bonds, judgments, mortgages, or other 
securities won by playing at cards, dice, 
tables, tennis, bowls or other games, or 
by betting on the sides of such as play 
at those games, or for repayment of 
money knowingly lent for surli gam¬ 
bling or betting shall he void. Mr. 
Advocate General argued that the con¬ 
sideration might have Ihcd disputed had 
the general issue not been pleaded, for 
it would be totally impossible for a plain¬ 
tiff to be prepared to refute evidence 
unless notice whs given of intention to 
bring it forward, lie need not argue 
whether the statute of Anne extended to 
sealed bonds, for, if it did, it was nut 
for the defendant to urge in his defence 
what he had not pleaded. The learned 
counsel then eited Chitty on VkaiHng p. 
479, wherein it is stated tliat the de¬ 
fendant may give in evidence under the 
plea or non nt factum, that the deed was 
delivered to a third person as an escrow 
(though it is more usual to plead the 
fact); or that it was void at law alt ini 
tio, ns that it was obtained by fraud, or 
whilst the pai ty was drunk, or made by 
a married woman, or a lunatic or a per¬ 
son intoxicated, &c. or that it became 
void after it was made by erasure, alter¬ 
ation, addition, &c. But matter which 
shews that the deed was merely voidable 
on account of infancy orduress, nr that 
it was void by Art of Parliameut, in re¬ 
spect of usury, gaining ; or that a bail 
bond was not made according to the 
23d Hen. V. c* 9., must in general be 
pleaded. Mr. Advocate General also ci¬ 
ted a case in Slaikit and in W. Black- 
stone, and contended that there was no¬ 
thing in the case before the court to take 
it out* of the genera] rule. Sir. J. P. 
Gnint thought the cases cited were in 
point, and decided that the consideration 
epiild not be questioned. But at the re¬ 
quest of Mr. Turton, a note was taken, 
that evidence was tendered that the 
bond was a securitiy given for a gam¬ 
bling debt and void under the statute of 
Anne. Mr. Thomas Sandcs then pro¬ 
ved the execution of the bond in the 
presence of himself and Mr. Thomas 
White of JesBore. Verdict for the Plain- 

tiff. - 

SUMMARY. 

Public Meetitiff — Rammohun Roy, — A 
public meeting was behl at the Town 
Hall, on the .5t5 of April, for the purpose 
of taking into consideration the most 
suitable manner of cointnemoratiiig the 
public and private virtues of the late 
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Ramnioliun Roy. On the motion of 
Colonel Uechcr, Sir John Grant was 
railed to the rbair. The learned chair¬ 
man opened the proeeedinffs of the meet¬ 
ing by the following address. Gentle¬ 
men ! In having eunsented to take this 
chair, in which it hn.s betm your pleasure 
to place me, I enn a.s.siire you that 1 was 
not nt all insensible of my own unfitness 
for the duties wliicli belong to it. It is 
luy misfortune that I did not know the 
illustrious individual, the best means of 
coininemorating whose public and ])ri- 
vate virtues yon have mcjt to consider. I 
am well aware, that there are many who 
could fill the chair much better tlian I 
can; and I am well aware that there are 
many who could fill the chair much bet¬ 
ter than T can; and I am also aware that 
there is nothing personally upplicalile to 
myself. W’liich can indiiee a wish for me 
to take the chair hut the situation 1 have 
the honor to fill. 1 should therefore 
have declined taking it if 1 did not con¬ 
sider it the duty of every Englishman 
who fills a situation of any distinction 
in India to show in his own per.son the 
alacrity with wliiidi all Englishmen are 
ready to conic forward onfiltingoccasionH 
with the natives of India to commemorate 
Indian virtue and Indian talent. Vir¬ 
tue and talent 1 can assure my native 
friends, when possessed liy Englishmen, 
are not more highly appreciated by I'.ng- 
lisfanien, than virtue and talent wdien 
possessed by their fellow subjects of this 
cuuutry. I also thought ihnt 1 could 
not belter comply with tlic wislie.s of the 
sovereign who placed meiii the situation 
I hare the honor to fill, or of those at 
whose recommendation he was pleased 
to accept iiiy humble service.s, than by 
nniting in the dcsiic that all must feci 
to join with you in the testimony I 
have mentioned ; and 1 have thought that 
an English Judge could not he better 
employed than in assisting at the cele¬ 
bration of the memory of such a person 
ns that distinguished individual Wliat 
judgement can be more solemn than to 
determine on the merits of the dead; 
than to declare our opinion of a man who 
overcame the almost—inveterate preju¬ 
dices of education ? who braved the 
mistaken and higotted, though sincere, 
oiiinions of his countrymen.’ defying 
slander* and encountering dangers which 
to moat men would appear insuppor¬ 
table, for the love of knowledge, and for 
the purpose of witnessing with his own 
eyes the effects of cirilixation ; for pro¬ 
moting the interests of his country; see¬ 
ing how a more enlarged system of 
knowledge can promote the happiness of 


a people; and for seeing bow these ad¬ 
vantages could be intre^uesd into the 
country of his birth. For these purposes 
and with these views he disregarded all 
the dangers I have mentioned, and has 
at last done that which his friends feared 
would be the result, deposited his re¬ 
mains—not in a country of strangers, 
because he was there surrounded with 
friends and admirers—but in a country 
otherwise strange to him, at an almost 
immeasurable distance from the home of 
his birth. 1 leave it to otiicrs who are 
more capable to express the reasons upon 
which tlie meeting is founded. They 
will suggest what are the most proper 
means of testifying their admiration of 
the individual, and handing down his 
luime to posterity. It Is iny duty only 
to explain to you the cause of the meet¬ 
ing. The uiost suitable manner of eflcc- 
ting that object will re:;! with yon. I 
never felt myself placed in a situation 
of more interest or more honour than 
that wliich 1 have now the pleasure, the 
happiness to fill. Mr. Pattlf. said, the 
honour has been conferred on me of pro¬ 
posing the first resolution. I fed quite 
inadequate to add any thing to the able 
exposition of the object of the meeting 
delivered by onr chairman; and 1 hope 
my feelings, which I am not able to re¬ 
strain, will not weaken his eloquence. 
\Vc arc not merely met to do honor to 
the memory of that great man Ram- 
moliun Roy, it is not merely for that 
that wc are come here. 1 eay wc are 
come to do-honor to ourselves. 1 hope 
a Caleiiltn puiillc will never be found 
who ‘will not eagerly assemhle to ce¬ 
lebrate transcendent merit. It is on 
these gronuds that 1 venture to offer my 
sentimentss It lias been said clscwheie 
that Rnminohnn Roy was not, in the 
acceptation of the term as we understand 
it, a great man. It is true that he was 
not a great wriior, a great statesman, 
a great poet - nor was be pre-eminent 
in European affairs, but yet 1 venture to 
submit, he was a very great man, Ilis 
fortitnde and enlightened mind must call 
fnr‘-h admiration in any purt of the ci- 
vilii.cd world ; and no one knowing his 
merits can refuse him his trihnie of 
praise. From the earliest d.nwn of his 
reason—when bis mind was allowed full 
exertion, he at once by his intellectual 
light discarded the prejudice of his birth, 
and would not allow himself to be dis¬ 
suaded, either by the bigotry of the 
priesthood or the entreaties of his friends 
from seeking that information which 
they represented would entail on him 
liurdition in the next world, and render 
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thcic w(i> not only goiM to ice the 
bcMitiee epg grendmr of EflglOBd | but 
it WAS Also betieflrtAl to this eouHtry, 
for hr went st»time when bis presenee 
WAS specially needed. I hove further 
beard it said that a great many there 
are of opinion that th^ natircO of this 
country are eonstitntionally incapable 
of that improvemedt for which the 
nations nf Europe are so famous. If it 
did nothing else, his going there did 
away with such a prejudice. He showed 
them that natives of this country were 
capable of thinking of lofty and noble 
subjects—of comprehending the good of 
their country. Think upon all this, and 
then say is there any one who will be 
bold enough to come forward and say 
that Kammohun Roy Ured in vain f that 
he did no good for his country ? Such a 
tlionght would be sacrilege. He did not 
live in vain He did a great deal of 
good. It is no doubt tbe trillion 
of many that he might have gone much 
farther; but before we pass t(sacb a 
sweeping sentence it is to be remem- 
Iiercd that he was alone in the business 
of reform—exerting himself without any 
assistance from others. Bring to mind 
the prejudice raging at that time— 
conceive the bigotry of his countrymen. 
At that time to have thought, far less 
to have acted, against the Hindoo reli¬ 
gion would have brought not only dis¬ 
comfort here, but fear of condemnation 
hereafter. The Hindoos could ill bear 
to see him oppose seotiments imbibed 
from their very childhood. Considering 
tiie times then in which he commenced 
his work of reformation, 1 say he de¬ 
serves every credit for going- so far as 
he did. With these observations 1 con¬ 
clude, trusting you will exeust tbe im¬ 
perfections or speech 1 have betrayed 
in addressing this meeting. 1 should 
not have attempted to do go had it not 
been to comply with the wishes of some 
respectable friends; and had 1 not felt 
it a duty t owed to myself, to Ram- 
mohuo Roy, and to oi} country, [much 
applause.] Tlie motion was then put 
Arom the cliairand carried unanimously. 
Mr. Parker moved the next resolnrion, 
**That a suhscriptiou be onioned to fot 
ward the object of tbu mc^ug^iti .an>‘li 
manner os may be determined a tu 
jority of subsmbeni, they to vote i\ 
proxy, or otherwise, after sjx weeks'no 
tice, which shall specify the plan or plans 
proposed." Mr. TnrtoU said—I have 
been requested to second tliis resolution, 
and if I thought an intimate personal ac- 
q iia io ta n c e with the deceased was neces¬ 
sary towards doing so, I should not have 
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offered myself on this occasion. It I 
thbuidrtli neeossmy to say angf thing in 
his ttwaet 1 ahould shrink (tom tbe task, 
for 1 am certain that 1 could nothing 
that could etttvute him in the opioidii 
those whom I address. I had not the W* 
nor of an intimate personid acquidutaui^ 
with the distinguimied Individnal whdtEh> 
memory we are met to Omnmemorate'f 
but thus mudh I say, that t had the jpiea- 
sure, the aatiafaCtion of seeing a mom’ In 
spite of innumerable dlfficultki, and -jinth- 
out any natncal advantages, n(^«cti% 
and deqiising all personu intetests for 
the exdted and patriotic purpose at pro¬ 
moting the interests df bis coontrymun 
at large. A very short time aftm my ar¬ 
rival in this country, an act was traased 
by the Government; which met with the 
general reprobation of tbosis who weie 
governed; but no one came forward Vith 
the manliness and boldness that Raouno>% 
hun Rey did, to express his sentiments 
on the ofhoits measure. A man Jmm and 
bred in Britain could not have come fol*- 
ward more completely, heart and soul, in 
support 'of that which wus Ih^ caniC of 
his country, than Rainmohnn Roy^di^'i^ 
1823. ItbenmadehiaacqaaiutaDCfCipfhr’ 
first instance, and wus surprised, detigh^jd , 
to see an inoidinate loye of libcr^in a man 
reared and bred in the spirit depend-’ 
ance. if dcpemlance could exist Ui • 

mind; niia it is, therefore, tiuft t‘lU^ 
come forward to assist -with my endeS;^ 
vours, humble though they he, the.ol>«^ 
jects of this meeting. If any thingUltiit * 
I could say, could mod any of his'l^diite ^ 
trymen to follow so bright an exa^l^d 
should deem this the happiest and < 
cst moment of myjii^ l sincectw^opw . 
he will be to ti;cm agoiding Star oTqllpuis ' 
iation, and I hope tl^ triil be .Corndtu^ 
by his oarecri tut it requireann fort^tojw , 
circumstances of rank dt fortune to main 
a man useful to bis conntiy. The pro-*, 
motion of the interests and happiness of ‘ 
his countrymen Wcjre the objects 
Always ke|)t steadily In view: mid'Ihofti 
irhiidi he would not ^ tnrneq jaldllrUi- 
ther by flattery or bu^ng. i my 
native friends td recollect whht he, dm, 
,ind tire oioens by which hg did jt' *By 
his «^n good sense and strengtii'df mind 
he the ptejsdiees in which he 

Kad%yen reared and'.made himself v^at, 
he was. ItlmtHhccii aaid that we owe 
sog^hiqg Ur^unimobon Koy in the, 
CMrtifo (hat, has been recently passed* 
by parKampqt* 1 wish we could trace 
i^re of his< philanthropic and Uberal 
vieiCB in that charter; .and I quite agree 
witii my n&tive friend who addressed yon 
on that subject that if he had lived 
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longer, we miglit have proiitvd more by 
Ills exertions. If however the people of 
India desire to nccomplish nny thing 
towards their own benefit, the]^ must 
express their wishes, as Raimiiohun Roy 
did. The limited extent of benefit cod> 
ferred on the country by the new charter 
may in a great measure be attributed to 
tlie littie knowiedge of the wants of 
the country possessed by the minis¬ 
try ; and if the people will not be¬ 
stir lliemselves for their own lienefit, it 
is needless to expect others to do it for 
them ; they must befriend tlicniselvcs if 
they wish others to befriend them. On 
that account 1 look on the denlh of 
Uammohun Roy ns u great loss to his 
countrymen. He was a inoutiiplcce to 
them to promote their interests, I am 
no admirer of wlint the ministry have 
done for ns, but 1 attribute it to tbeir 
want of knowledge of tlie country tlial 
they have done no more ; and it is to that 
want of knowledge atone that 1 nttribiitc 
their leaving that power in the hands of 
a Governor General that should he alone 
rested in the Farliameut of England. 
However, since there is to be a Legis¬ 
lative Council, 1 hope tiie natives 
of this country will not hesitate, 
when measures are likely to be adopted 
Uiat may be disadvantageous to them, 
^Idly to come forward and protest 
against them, as their patriotic country- 
' man Rammoliun Roy did against the 
odious press regulation. They should 
jiotkcop their complaints to themselves, 
Tor even in tliis much abused cliarter 
"(the deficiencies of which is attributable 
to the ministry's ignorance of the wants 
hUt the people of India) a desire may be 
traced to improve tiicir condition and 
promote their happiness. They who 
. wish to benefit their country must not 
widt to see who will support them in 
ttieir endeavours; but boldly come for¬ 
ward as Rammoliun Kny did, and set 
-nn example, ratlier than wait to follow 
on. It is in that point of view that I 
admire Rammohun Roy. It has been 
•aid that he was no great statesmen, tliat 
h« Ivas no great politician, that he was 
‘ no great poet; but I say that hg was 
greater than all the^e, for he was a phi- 
hgnffaropist of the noblest nature, a man 
wbo beared difficulties innumerable, and 
who would not have hesitated to brave as 
many oiore, to advocate die interests and 
promote the happiness of his country¬ 
men. To found a code of laws is 
proof of greatness; it has been done 
by many; but to get rid of one which 
has been fixt>d for ages in the minds of 


the people by bigotry and suiierstition, 
belongs to him alone. His ambition 
was to be, not a great man, but a just, 
an useful, and a bumane man. The 
great character of Rammohun Roy was 
his utility, 'fbere was no single indi¬ 
vidual wbo appropriated' so much of bis 
time and ills talents towards promoting 
the benefit of those around him ; and if 
that is not a sufficient reason for all to 
come forward, both European and Na¬ 
tive, to show that they are not indifferent 
to wortli aud utility, 1 know of no other 
reason lor which a public meeting 
should asseniblc. He deserves still 
more admiration for the modesty and 
retirement'of his manners. Only mark 
his course, devoid of ail ostentation or 
exhibition. Did you ever hear any 
thing of him, except ns stage by stage 
be forwarded plans for the good of man¬ 
kind. Look at his long voyage, which 
with oinC'teiiths of the Ilindoos was con¬ 
sidered a greater wonder, even than liis 
rejection of Hindooism ; and arc we to 
be told that he is not a man who deserves 
commemoration ? If he is not, then 1 
really do nut know who is ; and if we do 
not unite together heart and hand to 
express our admiration of such patriotic 
and noble conduct, it will reflect but 
little credit on tlie patriotism or gru- 
tituiie of the people of India. 1 apo¬ 
logize for having said so iniicli, and for 
having said it in a manner so unworthy 
of the subject [cries of no! no ! hear! 
hear ! ] you all know the claims the 
deceased 'has on your gratitude, and 
when you come forward to Iionour him 
and commemorate bis memory, you 
will thereby confer lionor on yourselves. 
1 have much pleasure in seconding the 
motion gentlemen, and have no doubt 
that it will be carried as unanimously as 
the Inst. Tlic resolution was then put 
from the chair and carried unanimously. 
Mr. Siitlir-rland read the following reso¬ 
lution, ''hicli was seconded by Dr. 
Bramley and carried unanimously. 
'‘That the following Gentleman shall 
roDStitute a Committee to collect Sub¬ 
scriptions and to call a Meeting of the 
Subscribers as soon as sufficient time 
shall have elapsed for the receipt of 
contributions from all parts of India.” 
—Sir John Peter Grant, John Palmer, 
Esq. James Pattle, Esq. T. Plowden, 
Esq. H. M. Parker, P^sq. D. Mac. 
Parian Esq. Thomas £. M. 'rurtoii. 
Esq. Longiieville Clarke, Esq. Colonel 
Voung. G. J. Gordon, Esq. A. Rogers, 
Esq. James Kyd, Esq. W. 11. Smoiilt. 
Esq. David Hare, Esq. Colonel Bccher, 
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Dwarkenauth Ta(for<^. The following 
names were added on the proposition of 
Mr. Turton, by consent of the meet¬ 
ing Rustoinjce Cowasjee, Russick 
Lsl Miillik, Monternautb Mullik, Ris- 
naut Mootee Lai, James Sutherland.— 
Mr. Turton then said to the chairman— 

1 have had imposed on me, I will not say 
the task, but the pleasure of conveying 
to you the thanks of many of in^' native 
friends and of all those here tnis day, 
for your kindness in taking the chair. 
It wn.s their object to have in the chair 
a person who by bis station would add 
weight and consideration to the pro¬ 
ceedings of the meeting of this day, and 
1 know of no one. Sir, so well qualified 
for the office as yourself. Connected 
us you have been with the natives of 
India, and standing ns you do high in 
the opinion of all, it was their wish that, 
though unknown to the individual whose 
iiicinory they met to comiuonior.tte,you 
should preside over the meeting. In 
these sentiments, 1 beg to jiartiripate 
most cordially, and to thank you in the 
name of the meeting for your able and 
impartial conduct in the chair. Sir 
John Gr.intsaid in rejdy—It is extreme¬ 
ly gratifying to me to receive tlie thanks 
of my native friends, and 1 should think 
that 1 had very ill discharged my duty 
if I did not take every occasion consis¬ 
tent with duties of a more important 
nature of attending on all occasions iu 
order to forward the, wishes of the native 
community, and doing alt 1 could to¬ 
wards the promotion of thatfintelligcnt 
independence which 1 hope always to 
see exercised by them. R or fiOOOrs. was 
subscribed at the meeting. 

We understand that the Home Autho¬ 
rities liavc in their wisdont sent out 
orders to abolish the present Ordnance 
in use witli the Field Artillery of the. 
Bengal Army, and that 6-poundcrs of 
the British pattern are to be substituted 
for the 9 and 24'ponndcrs, with which 
all Bengal Field K.-dteries are now 
equipped. This, if carried into effect, 
will not only be attended with expense, 
but will, wc understand, seriousiy impair 
the efficiency of the Bengal Horse Ar¬ 
tillery. The unanimous opinion of all 
experienced Artillery Officers in Bengai 
lias, we believe, already been record^ d 
as to the superior efficiency of the pre ■ 
sent Ordnance; but what is the local 
exiH'-ricnce of practical men compared to 
the theoretical assnmption of the Home 
Authorities ? it was only but lately 
that we saw at the Neemuch practice 
ground 9 shots out of 12 (fired from a 
9-pounder) strike a 12 feet square tar¬ 


get at 1000 yards distance; and we must 
question if, with a 0-poimder /mo shots 
woidtl, at /Au rfwtffwpf, have had effect. 
AdverUng to the exi^ting stale of Persia, 
and the rumunred illness of Rnnjeet 
Slug, this is certainly an apt time to re¬ 
turn to the primitive pop-guns ; for sueh 
<i-pounders ever were and ever will he. 
If this menMire is carried into effect, the 
only effeiilive Field Artillery in Bengal 
will he converted into mere Cavalry 
gallopers. 

It is rumoured that Capt Iligginaon, 
of the .'58t,h Regt. N. I., l^aymnster at the 
presidency and to the king's troops, 
Sheriff of Calcutta, Ac., is to bo the 
military member of the new legislative 
Council of India. Capt. Higgtnson is 
eligible for the situation, baring almost 
completed a ten year.s service in Uiis 
country. 

It in said that the Blnirtporc Rajah 
having paid to Goxvrnmenl the five lacs 
of rupees, whirh tie owed to the British 
Governiiunt, will be left to his own re¬ 
sources, and that the Resident will be 
withdrawn, it is reportt'd tliat Mr. 
Metcalfe, the Judge, will hold u Notis- 
heervany Session after the Hooly holi¬ 
days. 

IJr. Gerard is at length returned in 
safety from his long protracted travels 
in the inUwesting countries between the 
British Frontieron the North West, and 
tlic Caspian Sea. A letter has been re¬ 
ceived from him dated Lodiana the 17th 
March, announcing his arrival, with a 
large colleetinn of coins and minerals 
and other objects of curiosity. Besulcs 
his own valuable rcsearclics.'Dr, Gerard 
is tlic medium of bringing to the notice 
of the scientific world some very impor¬ 
tant discoveries of a Mr. Masson, made 
during q residence of,some years in the 
country of ancient Bactrin. The ruins 
of an extensive City have been traced at 
the base of the Hindoo Kosh Mountains, 
supposed to be the City of Alexandria 
fid Caucaium. Several other gigantic 
images have been seen, .'ike those in 
that neighbourhood already described 
by Dr. GcTard and Lieutenant Burnes, 
andtvurious topes have been examined 
by Mr, Museon, from which he has col¬ 
lected upwards of thirty thonsand old 
coins, mostly copper, and a la'ge por- 
tlpn of them bearing Greek Inscriptions 
id high preservation, some of which are 
not to bj found in any collection in 
Europe. Mr. Massuu baa furnished 
well executed drawings of the most in¬ 
teresting coins, nccoiiqianied with a long 
and highly iutercstiiig memoir, through 
Dr. Gerawl, to the Secretary of the 
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Asiatic Society. It is said that old 
Copper Coins, arc found in such abun¬ 
dance in those parts, that the Natives 
make a livelihood by collecting them 
and melting them up. As this has been 
going on, perhaps, for mtiny centuries, 
we may conceive tliat the country, at 
some distant period, enjoyed a very high 
degree of prosperity, with a large popu¬ 
lation, and many thriving towns, which 
have yielded to the vicissitudes of human 
affairs, and now exist no longer. 

Pjebsia.— Wehave seen some Jetters 
from the party who accompanied Major 
Pasmore to Persia. They speak in terms 
of strong and natural disgust of all they 
have beheld and encountered, and wish 
themselves back in Bengal. To be sure 
they write from Bushire, than which 
there is not a more wretched town on 
the face of the globe, but we doubt 
whether tlieir impressions will be mucli 
more favourable after they have visited 
the ancient capital. One of il>e letters 
mentions that the Schah of Persia has 
made over the command of the army to 
one of Abbas Minca’s sons, but no name 
is given by which we can judge of the 
probable result of such a measure. He 
IS however well spoken of for his mili¬ 
tary qualities. The country is in a 
korriblc state of anarchy, and such is 
the scarcity of cattle and the apprehen¬ 
sions of toe charvedars, or caravan 
drivers, that Major P.’s parly had great 
trouble in obtaining even two mules each 
for their bagg&ge.-^Eng-lis/man. 

The Ouphan Asylum, —On the pro¬ 
posals witii regard to the Orphan School, 
it appeal B up to this date that the libe¬ 
rals have the day in Saugor, Kurnaul 
and Rajpoutana, and that, as far as we 
Have learned, they also predominate in 
^e Meerut, Dinapoor, and Benares 
Divisions, so that there can he little 
doubt remaining, as to the general feel¬ 
ing on the suMect prevailing throughout 
the army. Calcutta having declared 
itself nnanimously against these mea- 
flurei, we presume that Lord W. Ben- 
tinck will be compelled, either to nemi- 
nate a committee of officers, non-resident 
in the Presidency, or perhaps what 
would be equally as well, to select com¬ 
petent individuals not at ail connected 
with the service. The managers we 
hope, bat« now learned a lesson, and 
whatever may be the result of the votes 
of the army, they will not, we presume, 
quickly tem^ another measurement of 
strength, which mnst tend at every new 
trial, to diminish the power of the con¬ 
servatives. Their former conduct to¬ 
wards the officers at Agra nave, by no 


means, placed them in a favorable point 
of view, and their present determination 
of sending to England for a Clergyman 
to superintend tbe seminary evinces, in 
our opinion, that tbe minds of the 
managers are by no means qualified to 
grasp, as it were, the objects to be aimed 
at in so important a point and amply en¬ 
dowed an institution. The education of 
Clergymen neither necessarily nor gene¬ 
rally includes the subjects principally 
required in such an establishment. Had 
the object indeed been to educate the 
wards na Clergymen, perhaps the selec¬ 
tion might have been correct; but as 
laity, as persons who are to gain their 
bread by different professions, the plac¬ 
ing tbe superintendence in tbe hands of 
those, whose attention has been, if not 
solely, principally directed to the clas¬ 
sics, appears to us to be thoroughly 
absurd. The nomination of the indivi¬ 
dual has been also given to Dr. Horace 
Wilson, a measure seemingly in perfect 
unison with the previous resolution, 
Asa Sanscrit and Classical Scholar, we 
entertain as high an opinion as any of 
that gentleman’s attainments, while at 
tlie same time, there is no one of equal 
talents, whose judgment we should be 
more apt to dispute, oa every subject 
connected with improvement. We will 
boldly appeal for the correctness of our 
opinion to the Committee of Education 
in Calcutta. A fund made over for the 
purposes of education, and w'hich might 
have now keen the means of producing 
most important effects on the popula¬ 
tion of India, has been, at his recom¬ 
mendation, from year to year foully 
squandered in the propagation of bar¬ 
barous Satiscrit and Arabic publications, 
in rivetting, in short, the fetters of 
superstition on tbe inhabitants, instead 
of being employed in commencing the 
great work of civilisation. Let Dr. 
Wilson wear his honors as a man of 
first-rate talents and of unwearied per¬ 
severance in pursuit of favorite objects 
of ambition, but he must at the same 
time be content to be pointed out, as 
one of the numerous instances of the 
pernicious effects which the study of 
foreign languages produce, in contract¬ 
ing the views and in cramping the men¬ 
tal enerj^es of those individuals, whose 
attention has been principally devoted to 
their acquirement. 

MuKDBRor Mr. Richardson.— The 
whole community was thrown into a 
state of considerable anxiety on Satur¬ 
day, the 5th April, by the occurrence of 
one of tlie most shocking events it has 
ever been our lot to record—-the bar- 
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barous murder of Mr. Richardson, Uie 
Magistrate of Allypore. It appears that 
the murder was comoiitted by about 
fourteen of the prisoners who are called 
the desperate gang, the greatest villains 
of course. Tlicse men were at work 
under a low shed. Mr. Richardson 
about k past 7 in the morning as usual 
went underneath - it, to inspect their 
work, and one of them shewed him a 
piece of twine he was spinning it with 
his left hand, and while Mr. Richardson 
was looking at it, holding it in both 
hands, the villian swinging his Inta 
round with his right hand, by the string 
attached to it, first struck him a furious 
blow on the head, and then Serjeant 
Hornby who WH.S with Mr. Richardson, 
and who instantly jumped out of the 
shed and seir^jd a piece of bamboo with 
which he defended hiiuselt agiiiust tliree 
a8.sailants, one of whom he knocked 
down: and soon after the guard seeing 
the scuffle outside the slied (they could 
not see under it, it sce/ns, from their 
station) came up though not in time : 
for ns soon as Mr. llicliurd.Non was 
knocked down, his head was literally 
beaten to pieces in a minute or two. 
The villians, when the guard came up, 
made a resistance, and called on 300 
other prisoners with whom they ming¬ 
led to assist them; but they did not, 
and the murderous gang were soon 
knocked down by the clubs of the cbow- 
keydars. The villain who struck the 
first blow, some years ago led a similar, 
though not fatal attack on a Magistrate; 
but he on that occasiua cut oil the nose 
of the Nazir and instead of being bung 
was merely imprisoned for three months! 
For what crime be was ngaip in prison 
we know not, but this mistaken lenity 
has only enabled him to commit a dread¬ 
ful murder and deprive the public ser¬ 
vice and society of a useful and amiable 
member. Some of our contemporaries 
have professed to assign causes, for the 
commission of this crime: they ascribe 
it to revenge; but we believe it can 
only be ascribed to the oaUve ferocity 
of the blood thirsty villains who perpe¬ 
trated it. At least it is quite certain, 
that the deceased Magistrate had never 
^ord^ any ground for vindictive fei-i- 
ings in the prisoners: but qmte ti^e 
contrary; unless tt is in the matter of 
giving them useful occupation.— Hur- 
karu. 

The Secretary to the Calcutta Com¬ 
mittee for the Monument to Sir Walter 
Scott, has remitted the amount collected 
here in a bill for ;£493-0-8 to the Edin¬ 
burgh Committee, through the Hanking 
House of Sir Wiu. Forbes and Co. 


CIVIL APPOINTMENTS. Mr. S. T. 
Cuthtert, to officiate as nu Additional 
.ludge of Zillah Rebar—31, Mr J. H. 
Patton to officiate »us Civil and Session 
Judge of Beerlihoom—Mr. W. J. H. 
Money to officiate us Magistrate and 
Collector of Bcerbhooin. 

l uULooGu.—Mr, F. A. Daliymple. 

MILITAUY APPOINTMENTS, PROMO¬ 
TIONS, ciiASOEs, &c. frmn 27th March 
to lOlA Ajnril, 1834. — The reg. order 
ai)pointing Cornet A. Hull t«) act as Adjt. 
to the .'ith L. C,, vice Lieut. E. M. Blair, 
permitted to resign the acting appoint¬ 
ment, and during tlie absence on leave 
of Lieut. A Wheatley, is eontirnicd—5th 
ri'gt. L. C. Cornet C. M. Gascoyne to be 
Interp. and Quart. Mas. from 1st March, 
vice j{<)tt, jiermitted to resign the ap¬ 
pointment—'I’be reg. fu'der appointing 
Kris. R. Shaw to imtns Interp. and Quart. 
Mas, to 2.‘Jd N. L, vice Platt, promoted, 
is confirmed ns a temp, arrangement— 
6 th regt. L. C. Cornet W. 1. E. Boys to 
be Interp. and Quart. Mas., vice Barton, 
permitted to resign the appointment— 
The Kurnnul Station orders directiw all 
Reports to be made to Lieut, Col T. D. 
Stenart, lOlh regt. L. C. during Maj. 
Gen. Sir J. W. Adams’s absence on a 
tour of inH|K>ctiun, and appointing Lieut. 
K. Cautley Interji. and Quart. Mas. of 
10th regt. L. C. to officiate as Station 
Staff, are confirmed—The Station order 
appointing Lieut. H. W. Burt 46th regt. 
N. I. to act as Maj. of Brigade to ,tne 
Meywar Field Force, until the arrival of 
Lieut. Hamilton, appointed to officiate, 
vi(‘e Dawkins, and the Rcgti. order ap¬ 
pointing Ens. J. F. Erskina to act as 
Adjut. to 46th reg, N. I., vice Burt, are 
confirmed—Lieut. Col. W. B. Walker 
of the Invalid Eatablishroent, is ap¬ 
pointed, to the command of the Euro¬ 
pean Invalids at Chunar—This cancels 
the appointment to that situation of Lieut 
Col. C. H. Lloyd in G. O. of Ist Feb,— 
2 nd reg. L. C. Comet J. S. G. Ryley to 
be Adjut., vice Lawrence, permitted 
to resign the appointment—Lieut. A. 
IWker, 9th reg. L. C. is permitted, at 
his own request, to resign the appoint¬ 
ment of Interp. and Quart. Mas. of the 
Corns—Ens. J. S. Davidson 72nd regt. 
N. L having been declared by the CulWe 
of Examiners to be qualified for the 
duties of Inter|>. is exempted from fur¬ 
ther examination in the native lan¬ 
guages—it haviim been reported to Gov- 
vernment that Ens. J. C. Thompson, 
63d reg. N. 1. has left India without 
leave, that officer is suspended from the 
service of tha Hun, Company, until the 
pleasure qf the Court of Directors shall 
lie made known. The Gen. Order No 
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30 <»f 2'J Jail. laKt, declaring Adjuls. and 
Quartt Mas. ineligible to the ^arge of 
Troops and Companies is to be consi¬ 
dered applicable to the Staff Officers of 
the European Brigades of Horse and 
Batts, of Foot Artillery, and tlie H, Co’s 
Eur. regt. The div. orders appointing 
Ass. Surg. J. Barber 12 n*g. N, I. to offi¬ 
ciate as Assist. Oarrison Surg. at Chu- 
nar ; ('apt. S, L. Tliornton 1.3 reg. N. I. 
to act ns Major of Brigade to the Troops 
serWng in llohilcund, during the ab¬ 
sence on leave of Major Hay and Ass, 
Surg. J. Murray to the Medical Charge 
of 28 regt. N. 1. on the departim' of 
Surg. I. Henderson, are cnnfiriii<‘d.— 
Col. H. Thomson (S regt. L. C. is np- 
|H)iuted to the roininand of the IVoops 
in Oiide, during tlie alisence on leave of 
Brigadier Patou, (’.H.—Ass, Surg. R. 
B. Unn(;.m is appointed to the Meilical 
duties of the Civil Station at Agra ; Ass. 
Surg. .1.; F-sdnile, M.J). to the Medical 
duties of the Civil Station of A'/jingliur; 
Ass, Surg. 11. Taylor to the Medical 
dutic.s of the Cinl Station of MynjHion'e, 
retaining his present clnirge—The fol- 
loiviug teinporaiy appointments are eon- 
firmed—Lieutts, J. Fordyre and J. N. 
Rind as Ass, Sun\s.; Major E, J, Hony- 
wood ns Superintendant of the Mysore 
Princes in 8UCce.ssion to Major Caldwell 
to Europe ; Lieut. C. 1). Dawkins in 
command of the flov. Generals Budy- 
gimrd, vice Honywood ; Lieut. J. Ha¬ 
milton as a Major of Brigade on the 
Estah. vice Dawkins—Tlie following 
temp, appointments are made.: Cajtt. C, 
Coventiy, 32nd reg. N, I. to officiate as 
Dep. Paymaster at Nussecrabad, vice 
Fagan prnmoted to a Regimental majo¬ 
rity—Ass. Surg, \V. R. ci’Sluiuglmcssy, 
M.D. to oIHci.ite in Medieai Charge of 
the Civil Station of Gyah, until fiir^er 
orders—70 regt. N. f. Super. Lieut. D, 
T. Caddy is brought on the effective 
strength of the ivgt, vice Robertson, 
dec. —Ens, F. Jeffreys to be Lieut., vice 
Hon. P. C. Sinclair, dec.—Enn. G. T. 
Hamilton is brought on the effective 
Strength of the Infnntiy, vice Cook 
trwisferred to the Invalid Establisbuif*!)! 
—The Div. order appointing Capt J. 
Hewett, .'i2nd regt.N. 1. to act as Mffjor 
of Brigade to the Troops at Meerut, 
(luring the absence of Major Campbell, 
is confirmed. 

Furloughs.— Ass. Surg. J. Colvin 

(prep.) 

MAKRIACES,— March 2nd, At Buxar, 
S(*rgt. T. Cox to Miss M.' Tboinas— 
12th, At Shahapore,' Lieut. W. Nishett, 
r>4th regt. N. I. to Eliisa, 3rd daughter 
of J. Gibbon. Esq.—13tli, at Jeypore, 
Rev. E. While, A.M, to BaS’barn, 2rul 


daughter of Lieut. Col. J, A. Biggs, of 
Artillery—18th, at Meerut, J. R. H. 
Rose, Esq., H. M. lUh L. D. to Einelia 
Hall, eldest daughter of the late Major J. 
N. Jackson, C.B.—25th, at Dinapore, Lt. 
A. Cardew to Emma Maria, 2iid daugh¬ 
ter of Surg. J. Marshall—April 7th, 
Conductor £. Townsend to Miss M. C. 
Hamilton. 

iiiRTiis—Fell. 21st. at Mnsaoorie, the 
lady of Major M. Ramsay of a daiight<‘r 
—22nil, at Sultnnporc, Kfrs. A. K. Ag- 
new of a sou—2.‘lr(l, at Cawnpore, Mrs, 
Webster of a daughter, who died on the 
20th March—March 1, on the river, tlie 
lady of Lieut. J. Bruce, 16th foot of a 
daughter—12th, at Akyab, the wife of 
Rev, J. C, Fink of a daughter—13th, at 
Dinapore, the lady of Lt. F. V. Lysaglit 
ol a daughter—l.'ith, at Necuitullah 
Faetorv, tlie liuly of T. B. Iliee, Esq. of 
a d.sitghter—17th, at Meerut,* the lady 
of Lieut. Col. J. P. Hoileaii of a son— 
22 nd, at Meerut, the lady of Capt. T. 
Nieholl of a daughter—23rd, at Cawn- 
porc, the lady of .1. Dempster, Esq. of a 
son—26tli, Mrs. C. Urownlow of a son 
—At Chiiprah, tlic lady of W, A. Prin¬ 
gle, Esq. of a son—20th, at Bolimd- 
sliiihur, the liwly of G. M. Bird, Eaq. 
C. S. of a daughter—30th, Mrs. J. Pat¬ 
ten of a daughter—Slst, the hwly of R. 
Morrell, Esq ofja son—.\pril 1st, Mrs. 
F. S. Bruce of a daughter—2nd, Mrs. 
John Gray of ii diiiighter—6th, the wife 
of Mr. E. U. Mann of a daughter—7th, 
the lady of R, D. Mangles, Esq. of a 
daiigiiter.., 

iir.ATHs—Sept. 22nd, at Banda, Lieut. 
Win. Cole, 67th regt. N. I.—In October 
last at sea, (’apt.D.L..Sliaw of the Barque 
A/oria—Marcli 13th, at Banda, (japt. 
Hon. 1*. 6. Sinclair, 70th regt. N. I.— 
15th, At Agra, George, son of Sub-Con¬ 
ductor Forrest—17th, atSaidabad, Fran¬ 
cis, 4tli son of Cspt. R. Wrougliton, 19th 
at Shippoor. Anna, wife of Mr, John 
D'Silva; 2’ I, Mrs. M. M. Rossenrode; 
23r(l, Ann, widow of the late Capt. G, 
Nichols, Country Surv.—25th. At Dum 
Dum, Mr. John Watson ;'Nazareth, in¬ 
fant son of Mr. G. F. Bowbear; William 
Henry, eldest son of D. Ferrier, Esq.— 
26tk, at Cawnpore, Lieut. H. Wardro- 
per, 16th, Lancers—At Akyab, J, Duff, 
£s<]., Adjut. Arracan, Local Battalion— 
31st. Elizabeth, widow of the late Jas, 
Shillingford, Esq,—Mrs. Maiy Neries— 
April 1st. George, son of (Japt. J. F. 
May, 72nd regt—3rd, Mr.s, T. Paul 
Senior—4Ui, Emelia, widow of Mr. N. 
Budge—.5111, Thonia.s Kiclianisoii, Esq. 
C. S,—6th, Mr, A, Mathew—Mr, M. 
Elias. 
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jBnUrAS. 

liiiiitarif OperatiousiH Coorg.—T* the 
Chief Secretary t» Government, Fart St. 
George, Sir,—1. In continuation of my 
irtters of 7th, 8th, 9th, and 12th iiist., 
the Commander>in-Ci>ief has directed 
me to request you vill submit to the 
Rt. lion, the Governor in Council the 
accompanying copies of further des¬ 
patches, as per margin, from lirigadier 
Lindesny, C.B., commanding tiie Coorg 
Field Force; no report has yet been re¬ 
ceived of the operations of Lieut.-Col. 
Q, M. Steuart’s column, but private 
accounts describe its exertions and suc¬ 
cesses ns higlily satisfactory and credi¬ 
table to its commanders. 2. Referring 
to my letter of the 7th inst. 1 have the 
honour, by his Fxceilency’s orders, to 
express his entire satisfaction and ap¬ 
probation of the gallantry, persever¬ 
ance, and zeal of tlie troops composing 
the columns uuder the personal com¬ 
mand of Hrigadic.r I.indosay, C.H., and 
of Col.Fouli^; the judgment displayed 
by those officers in conducting their re¬ 
spective services, and siirHiountiug the 
formidable obstacles to whicii their ex¬ 
ertions were opposed, reflects great 
credit on tliem and the olficcrs and sol¬ 
diers under their respective commands. 

3. The Coimnander-in-Chief has nut yet 
the ineniis of forming his judgment of 
the causes which led to the disastrous 
disappointments of the northern and 
western auxiliary columns, but liis Kx- 
cellency trusts he will soon die enabled 
satisfactorily to explain the reasons of 
failure, and to place the services of tlieir 
leaders in the same conspicuous degree 
of claim to the approbation of Govern¬ 
ment as the other distiugiiishfid leaders. 

4. The Cominanfler-In-Chief i’c([ucsis 
the orders of Government for the dis¬ 
posal of the ordnance, aminunition, and 
small arms captured fnmi the enemy. 

5. The Commandcr-in Chief fully con¬ 
curs in the sentiments Hiigadier Linde- 
say, C.13., has expressed of the valnahle 
services and mcritoiious exertions of 
his staff, departments, and officers com¬ 
manding corps, and also with Col 
Fonlis* commendations of the officers 
and troops of liis colniun ; the gener -i 
gallantry, perseverance, and spiritc 1 
exertions of all the officers and troops 
employed upon this service Is a pleasing 
subject of congratulation, nud the Com- 
mander-in-Chief feels assured, will be 
duly appreciated and noticed by the Go- 
vernur-General and the Right lion, the 
Governor ill Council. G In conclusion, 
the Commander-ia-Chief deems it to be 


his particiiiar duty to bring to the no¬ 
tice of Government the judgment, deci¬ 
sion, and energy with wnich Brigadier 
Lindesay, C.B., has conducted this im- 
.portant service to so early and satis¬ 
factory a close; and, considering the 
period of the year, the difficulties of the 
country, and the advantages the enemy 
possessed in its defence, the experience 
and talents of the Brigadier have been 
judiciously and usefully directed to the 
advantage of the public service. 7. A 
general return of killed, wounded, and 
missing from the commencement of hos¬ 
tilities to the present time, except that 
from Lieut.-Col. Stenart's column, is 
annexed. I have, &c. T.H, S. Conway. 
Adj.-Gen. of the Army. Head-quarters, 
Camp Bangalore, April 1.1. 

(ii Herat return of hilled, wounded, and 
missing of the several columns of the 
coorg fieldforce, between the 2nd ondTth 
of Jljnil,—Officers killed and wounded.—^ 
killed, —His M.ajcsty’s S.lth Foot.— 
Lieut.-Col. Mill. 9th Rcgt. Native 
Infantry.—Fnsign Robertson. Slst 
Regt. Light Infantry.—Fnsign Ba- 
hington. WouHtletL—\i\9 M’s, fifith foot. 
Captain Warren, Lieiitts. Robertson and 
Brooke, slightly j Lieut, and Adjutant 
Hcriot, severely.—.3istrcgt.N. 1. Capt. 
Hutchison, slightly; Lieut. Martin,se¬ 
verely.—N.B. One man of his Majesty’s 
55lh Foot, reported killed, since re¬ 
joined, badly wounded.— Officers killed 
and wounded.—hilled, —His Majesty’s 
48lh Foot—Lieut. Erskine.— Wounded, 
—Cnpt. Biitterwortli, Assi-stant-t^uart- 
crIll^l^U■r-GcuLMal. H. M’s. 48th foot 
Lieut. Gibbs. Officers kilted and wounded, 
killed.—Alst N. 1 —Etisign .lolinstonc, 
doing duty with 40tb rcgt, N. 1. wound- 
ti/.—His M’s. 48th foot.—lieut Smith— 
Jn Wt/nnad. —51st regt. N.I,—3privHte8 
killed ; 3 privates wounded ; 1 havildar, 

7 jirivates, missing.— Total killed and 
wounded, —Europ ans.—1 lieut, col., 3 
captains, 6 lieutts 3 ensigns, I adjutant, 

1 Btore-serjeant, 10 serjeauts, 6 corpor¬ 
als, 2 Drummers, 120 privates. Na¬ 
tives.—! subadar, 1 jeinailar, 6 ha- 
vihlars, 8 naigues, 3 drummers, lifers, 
or Jiuglers, 131 privates, 1 dresser. 
Abstract. —Killed—Europeans.—.Icoui- 
nuBsioned officers, 44 non-connnisiuned 
rank and file. Natives— 1 conimisioned 
officer. 4.') iion-coininisioned, rank and 
file and drc.ssers. Total Europeans and 
natives,— o commissioned, 89 non-com- 
inissioneu, rank and file, nud dressers. 
Wofinded.—Europeans — 9 commissi¬ 
oned officers, 95 non-commissioned rank 
and file. Natives.—1 commissioned 
officer, 90jion comiuissioncd. rank and 
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flle, and dretsers. Total europeans and 
nati7e8.-^10 commiaBioncd, 185 non* 
commiaaioned, rank and file and drea* 
aera. Miaaiug.—Nativca—9 non-com- 
miaaioned, rank and file, and dreaaera. 
Grand Total—Killed and wounded. Eo- 
ropeana—14 commissioned officers, 139 
non-commiasioned, rank and file; na- 
tirea—2 commissioned officers, 144 non- 
commiaaioned, rank and file, and dres¬ 
sers. Total Europeans and natives—16 
commissioned officers, 283 non-com¬ 
missioned, rank and file, and dressers. 
N.B. Native followers with H.M’s. 48th 
regt. —4 killed and miaaing, 2 wounded. 
Since the above, 12 bearers of the Oooly 
Department, attached to H. M’s. 48th 
regt. are reported missing, 't. H. S. 
Conway, Adj. Gen. of the Army. Head 
Quarters Camp Bangalore, Apr.15,1834. 

Extract frma Field Diiision Order by 
Brigadier Lindeeayy C.B., Cmnmanding 
Coorg Field Force.—Camp liettadpore, 
April 1.—The Bripfadier announces to 
the troops under his command that the 
force will probably encounter the enemy 
to-morrow; it is his desire to press 
upon all ranks that this is not a war of 
extermination, but against that part only 
of the Coorg nation which may be actually 
in arras in support of the Rajah, whom 
for his cruelties it is the determination 
of the British Government to depose, and 
that the people are to be considered us ene¬ 
mies only so long as they offer opposition; 
Colonel Liiidesay expresses his anxious 
hope that the war may be conspicuous 
for a spirit of humanity becoming the 
character of the British nation. It is 
hereby proclaimed and it is to be ex¬ 
plained to natives of all ranks, includ¬ 
ing followers, that it is tlie Brigadier's 
determination to suppress at once by the 
severest punishment the slightest at¬ 
tempt to plunder or oppress the inha¬ 
bitants. All supplies arc to be immedi¬ 
ately paid for upon the spot, or to be 
allowed to I)e taken away without any 
offer of violence on the part of thejtroops 
or followers of the force. Those of the 
inhabitants who may come in and mani¬ 
fest a disposition to submit to the Briti'ih 
authority, are to be kindly received, iud 
immediate and effectual protection af¬ 
forded them us may tend to encourage 
and extend that inclination on the part 
of tlte inhabitants of the country, (A 
true extract.) SAMUEL HICKS', Ass. 
Aty. Gen. Coorg Field Force. 

To the Ata. Adj, Gen. Coorg Field 
Force.—BivouaCy one mile and a half in 
advance tf the Hugnl Ghaut, 3 p.m., 
April 4.—Sir,—I have the honour to 
inform you that I arrived within two 


miles of the Stoney river on the fore¬ 
noon of the 2nd instant. At 2 o’clock 
I ordered out a party to feel fur Che 
enemy; th^ were found 200 yards 
within the Comparty’s territories, were 
drawn across the river, their position 
known, and tlieir strength well approxi¬ 
mated. On this occasion I regret the 
death of Lieut. Erskine, his Majesty's 
48th regiimmt, a promising officer, and 
the only ca.sualty in this affair.—2. In the 
morning at 6 I marched, gave the stock¬ 
ade three rounds of canister and grape, 
and then stormed and carried it with 
trifling loss.—4. From this time until 
half-past 3 p.m. we had to fight our way 
every inch, .stormed two regular stock¬ 
ades and two breastworks, besides felled 
trees witliout number :—the last stock¬ 
ade WHS so strong, that if we liatl not 
attacked in reverse ns well as front, our 
loss would have been serious. Our 
light companies were out in the jungle 
on the right, and kept down the fire 
of the Coorg skirmishers—4. At 4. 
p. m. as the men were much exhaust¬ 
ed, 1 took lip my position for the 
night at Stoney Nullah, three miles and 
a half from the bottom of the Gbaut, 
pushed on a strong advanced post with 

а, gun and mortar, and established our 
flank companies on the hills to the right 
which commanded our position, and 
bivouacked for the night. (.Inr advanced 
post was attacked by skirmishers, but an 
occasional alert and gun kept them in 
good order. 5. At 6 1 marched in ad¬ 
vance, and, within a quarter of a mile of 
our camp met a flag of truce with a letter 
to my address from the Rajah, the origi¬ 
nal of which 1 have the honor to enclose. 
The Dep.-Ass.*Adj.-Gen. wrote, by 
my orderf, an answer to this effect— 
that if the Rajah’s troops did not fire, 
we should not, but that as ray otders 
were to go up the Ghaut, go I would ; 
they brought a portion of their troops 
in front of u-: allowed the flag of truce 
to remain, and then we marched until 
my advanced flank companies passed 
through the last Ookuda at Guggul, at 
2 p. ni. on this grouml, where 1 told 
them I should remain until to-morrow 
morning; they brought out grain for 
the troops, which was acceptable, ns 
the far greater part, of our supplies 
were in the rear. As the impediiiients 
of stockades, breastworks, and felled 
trees are at every hundred yards, our 
guns cannot be up until to-niorrow, 
when I march to Verah Chenderpett. 

б . Our casualties are about fifty, but 
half my sepoys are in the rear; 1 have 
not been able us yet to get returns. 
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\o ofdcpr was killcii on Thursday. _ It 
vill nf?or<l me tlie highest gratification 
to biiiig particularly to the notice of 
the oflieer commanding the force, and 
his excellency the eommnnder-iii-chief, 
the noble nianncr in which I was sup¬ 
ported by my staff, officers, and sol¬ 
diers ciiiplojcd in this column. At 
this moment the fatigue and sutfering 
of every peison in roy force is such, 
that I hope IheuRiecr commanding will 
pardon the want of details. 1 have, 
Ae , D. FOULIS. Col. enmuiniiding 
WestLM’H column Coorg Field Fores. 

To the Asshtant Adjutant-General 
Coory Field Force —Sir, With refe¬ 
rence to the hist paragraph of my de¬ 
spatch from my bivouac in advance of 
lluggiil Ghaut f4tli of April), I liavc 
now to perform the just and pleasing 
<luly of bringing to the notice of the 
llrigadier General, commanding the 
force, the nolilo manner in which I was 
supported. To my personal staff I 
am greatly indubted Ibr the success we 
have met with, especially to Captain 
Buttcru’orth, who lod the attacks on 
tliu stockades, and the first tlinl entered 
them, receiving three slight ball 
wounds ; also for the rcconnoisanee 
which ho made on the 2d, hy which 
the situation and strength of the enemy 
on the lower stockade were ascer¬ 
tained, and wliieh led to our speedy 
success next day. Cupt. iintlerworlh's 
choice of ground, and his plan of cn- 
canipinent, have met with my enlivu 
satisfaction ; and his klUl^{Ied<<;e of 
military dispositions I sliall be happy 
to have brought to tlm notice of his 
excellency the commandcr-iii-cliitf.— 
To t'apt. Juinc's Macdonald, Deputy- 
Ass. .Ad.j..-Gen., who was Utc most 
forward on all occasiims, and to 
whose energy and i-xerlioiis 1 am 
equally indelitcd with Capt. liutter- 
worlh, as well on the evening of tlie 
2 d as on the attacks on the Ud. Capl. 
MacdoiiaUI led the light eompany -IbMi 
und grenadiers 3‘id rcgi., to take the 
last stockade in reverse: the ascent was 
steep, and the enemy thlended every 
tree. Capt. Macdonald i-oceivcd the 
Rajah's vakeels, translated the lettois. 
and contrived, without ailowing the 
Rajah's title, to keep tiicm in good 
humour and give us supplies. To 
ollicers commanding corps he is greatly 
indebted for the steady manner in 
winch they led their men, especially 
to Copt. Cortlandt Taylor, comniatid- 
iig the artillery, who in tlie most 
gallant manner brought his guns to 
bear witliin seventy yards of tlie first 
Eaat India and Co/. Miiff. Von. viii. 


stockade, and insured the capture 
which followed. The unwearied ei- 
ertiuns of this oiflcer (though suffering 
from a sprained ankle) In alwaya 
having ids gims up a steep Ghaut 
and prepared for action, are very 
commendable. 

Tlierc. arc many I would wish to 
notice , but where ail have done their 
duty it would perhaps be invidious to 
panicaiurize, yet 1 cannot forbear to 
notin' timl the brunt of the fighting 
fell on the flank companies, especinlly 
on tliosc of II. M.’s 48th regt. t should 
also be wanting in the feelings of a 
cominunder and a soldier, did 1 fail 
to Wring to the notice of the Brigadier 
General (in the hnpu.s tliat ho will 
bring the «anic to his Plxcellency tho 
(N)mmunder-in-cliief,) volunteer, T. 
Roll, sou of Lieut.-col. Bell, of H. 
AI.'s. 4Sth regt.; this young man was 
conspicuous in every attack and sklr* 
misli of tju: enemy Suimdar Mooneah 
mid "Wapbldar Faup Naick, the ex- 
liiijali’s vakeels, allowed theirloss on 
the lluggul Ghaut to have been about 
2 .*)U men ; including 4< chiefs. Our 
casualties, about 50, shall be reported 
in asejparatc letter of this evening,—I 
liave, &e. U, FOUL IS, colonel, com* 
nmniling We.stcrn Coorgit’ield Force. 
Camp, Mootnodimor. April ?th. 

To the Assistant-General Coorg 
Field Force.-—Hit, I do myself the 
lionour to acquaint you, for the infor¬ 
mation of Brigadier Idndesay, G. B., 
commanding the Coorg Field Force, 
that the column under my command, 
pursuing its march yesterday, enmo 
upon u strongly fortified position 
(Buck) of tire enemy, situated on tiro 
brow of a steep ascent, tho passage to 
w litch (a narrow defile through a dense 
jungle) w'as obstructed by felled trees, 
'riie defile being impassable to artil- 
ieiv until the position should be 
cariicd, the advance (80 Europeans, 
160 native infantry, sappers and 
minors) was strengthened, and divided 
into two parlies, with instructions to 
make siiflicient detour on each flank to 
lake the position in reverse: from 
the •density of the jungle, and* not 
having view of the work, the two 
parlies closed to the centre much 
sooner than was desirable, and met at 
the aa'ine moment, iinmediafely oppo¬ 
site to tho front of tho position, from 
which a most destructive firo was 
opened upon them; that did not, how¬ 
ever, deter them rushing to the assault, 
which proving wholly imsncccssful, 
they took advantage of the best cover 
No. 47, Octi 2 O 
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that circumstanccBwould admit, and 
the commandinit ofllcer, Major Bird, 
sent for a reinforcement and further 
instructions ; I directed an addition 
of 40 Europeans and 100 Native Infan¬ 
try, with the remainder of the Sappers 
and Miners, to be immediately for¬ 
warded : for this purpose Ideut.- 
Col. Mill was directed to detach the 
Europeans, instead of which he headed 
them himself, and was followed by tlie 
whole detachment, who passed unper- 
ceivod into the wood and made the 
Imst of their way to the position. 
Major Bird was directed to use his 
utmost endeavour to carry the posi¬ 
tion, but should it be found inipniuti- 
cable, to willidraw. flis report is 
herewith enclosed. Tlie circumstaucc 
of the whole of the Europeans having 
thus irregularly been taken to the 
assaiiM, which I have nut failed to 
notice in such manner us to prevent 
the recurrence of any future^viution 
from orders, while it estahlisncs,'. be¬ 
yond a doubt the impregnability of 
the enemy’s position, since nothing 
could exceed the determined gallantly 
of the endeavour, deprived me of the 
means of pursuing any further measures 
at the time, had there been a prospect 
of success from my doing so. During 
the attack, the line, although placed 
under the best cover that circumstances 
would admit, at the opening to the de¬ 
file, was exposed to a galling fire from 
the 'jungle, which the skirmishers or 
artillery could not keep under, occa¬ 
sioning considerable loss. When the 
advance retired from the assault after 
an endeavoiir that lasted four hours 
and a half, the enemy gave a shout of 
victory, an increasing fire was kept up 
from the woods ; I made such dispusi- 
tioti of the column as enabled It to re¬ 
tire to the ground it quitted in the 
morning, distant two miles and a half, 
without any loss of stores or baggage. 

I regret to say the loss has been most 
severe, areiurn of which shall be trans¬ 
mitted as soon as it can be correctly 
ascertained. Idcut.-Col. Mill, His 
Majesty’s 55th regiment ; Ensign 
Robertson, of the Otli rogiificnt 
Native Infantry; Ensign Babington, 
31st legt. Train Light Infantry, killed, 
and six officers wounded; the Adjutant 
of the #5th severely. The severely 
wounded could not possibly be re¬ 
moved from the position; an attempt 
to bring off the body of Lieut.-Col. 
Mill entirely failed, two of the car¬ 
riers being killed. I have, &c., 
G. >VAUGH, Colonel, Commanding 


Northern Column Coorg Field Force. 
Camp at Cubbattah, April 4. 

To the Asuistant-Adjutant qf the 
Niirthern Column. —Sir, 1 have the 
honour to report to you for the in¬ 
formation of the officer commanding 
the force, tliat in obedience to orders, 
I proceeded, ns Field-officer of the 
day, with the advance picket, and 
liaving suddenly fallen on a strong 
stockade and breastwork (the outer 
work was a very strong bamboo de¬ 
fence, staked with large trees and 
flanked, commanding the approach in 
every direction ; the inner was strong 
and substantial, built of stone-and 
mud, and surrounded with a deep 
ditch, and having innumerable loop¬ 
holes, and the access to it apparently 
impracticable for guns), every exer¬ 
tion was mafic to carry it by assault, 
and wlu'ch, though repeated,' I regret 
to say, failed. After having been ex¬ 
posed to a nio.st severe and raking fire 
for four hours and a half, which we 
endeavoured to check, and finding it 
altogether iniprauticable 1 had a con¬ 
sultation with the senior officers of the 
picket, and dccidefl on retiring, which 
was effected with the greatest difficulty. 
Whatever means were required fur re¬ 
inforcing the picket 1 feel fully satis¬ 
fied were afforded. The nature of the 
country in which wo were engaged, 
and the position of the work so strong, 
that doing more was impracticable; 
nothing could have exceeded the 
steadiness ‘^nd bravery of both ufficers 
and men, and I regret to say the loss 
of both has been very heavy. For 
want of food, and the excessive fnti - 
gues of the inarch latterly, my men 
were so cnuch jaded that they could 
scarcely pull their triggers, although 
evincing every inclination to do so, 
and worked to tin* last. I have, &c., 
(’. M. BillD, MnjorSlstregt. of L. I., 
Field Ofllcer of the Day coming off 
Duty. Cair.;, April 4. 

To the Adjutani'Generol of the 
Coorg Field Force. —Sir, 1 have to 
Viiport to you, for the information of 
Brigadier Lindesay, C. B. , command¬ 
ing the Coorg Field Force, that in 
consequence of information received 
yesterday evening, I detached this 
morning 2 sergeants, and 40 rank and 
file of H. M.’s 4Sth rogt., together 
with n company and a half of Sepoys, 
the whole under the command of 
Capt. Noiile, attended by the Brigade 
Major. They moved forward to Bul¬ 
lary Pett at daybreak this morning, 
for the purpose of reconnoitring the 
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positioM (»f a stockade about five miles 
in advance of Ibis; in tbe midst of a 
dense jungle, about two miles dis¬ 
tance on tlie march, we fell in wilh 
an abandoned post of the Hajah’s 
people, but on arriving within less 
than half a mile of the stockade, 
several of the Rajah’s people were 
seen lurking, but they retreated 
among the bushes, and made no at¬ 
tempt to oppose us ; shortly after¬ 
wards the stockade appeared in view 
from a sudden turn of the road, but 
apparently none of the Rajah’s people 
were behind it; Capt. Noble nnd the 
Brigade Major pushed forward wilh 
the advanced guard, and approached 
within .'iO yards of the gateway, the 
road was apparently clear,bul bounded 
on tlie left by liills covered with an 
impenetrable jungle, separated from 
us by a deep jungle gully. 'I'he ground 
on tlie right commanded ns, and was 
crowned by a stockading from the 
gateway, and which fianked tiie road 
for about SO yards, when il followed 
the bend of the hill, and retired from 
our left flank. We were in the act 
of returning, wh’'n it was considered 
necessary to examine a small pathway 
on the right flank, but a shot from 
that quarter appeared to be the signal 
for a general running fire, wjiicli ex¬ 
tended even to the rear of our flanks, 
and it was here the detachment 
suflered the heaviest loss, from the 
Rajah’s people occupying, tho thick 
and impenetrable jungle which sur¬ 
rounded us on every side. Immedi¬ 
ately on the fire commencing the 
guides deserted us, and as the road 
is of the very worst kind, «nd some 
parts merely a footpath with 8cveral|of 
a similar nature diverging from it, the 
detachment very soon became en¬ 
tangled amongst them; it was some 
time before they found the main road, 
on regaining which, although closely 
pressed by the enemy from the hill¬ 
tops and jungle, our loss became less 
severe, notwithstanding the extreme 
fatigue undergone ; whoa within about 
a mile and a half of the camp we foil 
in wilh two strong parties sent out to 
support us, when, as the men were 
fatigued, they were immediately 
marched in under cover of the sup¬ 
ports by whom the enemy were effec¬ 
tually checked. I regret to say that 
our loss in killed and wounded has 
been severe,’ owing to the nature of 
the country and the excessively bad 
road; every valley as well as hill 
by which we passed un our advance 


and return commanded us on the llanks, 
which, from knowledge of the coun¬ 
try, the leader of the* Rajah's people 
was enabled to use to great ad¬ 
vantage ; there were some horsemen 
and two guns ncrompaitying them. 
1 beg leave to sulmiit to yon the 
impracticability of forcing this stock¬ 
ade without the oid of artillery, as 
from the nature of the country there 
appears no method of turning it, and 
it is flanked on every side by an 
impenetrable jungle ; in facr, the 
whole rend from this place to the 
stockade is either on the sidcA of 
hills or in valiies surrounded by 
jungle, e\i-ry inch of which may 
bo defended against an attacking 
force. The party opposed to ns 
on nur rctiiiiig amounted 1 .should 
Consider to about 300. I beg 
herewith to nniic.Y a return of the 
killed wd wounded. 1 have, &c., 
G. JACKSON, Licut.-Coluncl, com¬ 
manding Western Auxiliary column. 
Camp, Moodumir, 124 miles beyond 
Cooinbla, Head-Quarters, Western 
Auxiliary coliiiun, Coorg Field Force, 
April .S, 1H34. 

To the Asiislant Adjutant-Gcneruly 
Coorg Field Force.—Sir, For the in¬ 
formation of Brigadier Lindesuy, 
C.li., commanding Coorg Field Force, 

1 have the honour to report the safe 
arrival at the Field Hospital Keiisaroe 
Hooscottah of the whole of the sick 
and wounded of the column under my 
command, and that the several wounded 
cases arc doing remarkably well. By 
the laudable exertions of Capt. Laurie, 
commanding the depot, due provision 
lias been made for their accommoda¬ 
tion in temporary buildings within 
the fort, tlie construction of whicli 
commenced prior to iny leaving on the 
Ist inst., according to arrangements 
which I made wilh the Fouzdar of the 
district. I have, &c., G. WAUGH, 
Colonel, commanding 2d or North 
column Coorg Field Force. 

Return qf Ordnance, fyc., captured 
at Madkerrif the 6fA of April, hy the 
KaRem Column, under the immediate 
command of Brigadier Lindeeay C.tt., 
Commanding Coorg Field Force ,— 
llrass Ordnanre-—Guns, 1 one-pound¬ 
er, 1 seven-inch mortar—total 2.— 
iron Ordnance—Guns, 1 13-pounder, 

2 9-pouPd(,‘rs, 2 S-pounders, 2 6- 
pounders, 3 3-poundcr$, 3 H-pounders, 
IS 1 pounders, 22 wall pieces—total 
48. Grand total—Guns, 1 12-)>oundcr, 
2 0-pounders, 2 8-pounder.>, 9 fi- 
pounders,* 3 3-pou»dcis, 3 H- 
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poanders, 14 Impounders, 17'inch 
mortar, 22 wail pieces—total 50. 
Muskets, matchlocks, and pistols, 42 
Matchlock barrels, 52. Iron round 
shot of different calibres, 1,003 
Canister shot of different calibres, 287 
Gunpowder loose and in cartridges, 
1,200 lb. A great number of spears 
of different kinds. Bwords, Coorg 
knives, &c. R. S. SETON, Capt. 
commanding Artillery Coorg Field 
Force. 

To the Depulif’Asshtant Adjutant- 
General, Coorg Field Force. —Sir, I 
do myself the honour to report to you, 
for tho in format ion of the officer 
commanding Coorg Field Force, that, 
on the night of the Dili of April, my ad¬ 
vanced guard and picket were attacked 
by thrcB bodies of tho enemy’s troops, 
and I regret to say, the picket were 
cut up t>cfore the fresh guards came up 
to tho enemy, when they retired imme¬ 
diately. I was unable to piffsue them 
into Coorg itself, as n column of the 
enemy went aff throiigh the jungle to 
the south-east of my position with tho 
intention of surprising Miinantoddy. 
After in vain endeavouring to meet 
with the enemy, I pushed in here last 
night to defend this post. 1 hope to 
receive intelligence to-day, and will 
prevent their getting into the interior 
of Wynand, but I regret to say, I gttt 
no assistance from llus inhabitants, who 
evidently sided with the enemy. 1 
have, &c. F. MINCIIIN, commanding 
in Wynaad. Mananloddy, April 5. 
I*. S. 1 find several of the enemy were 
killed, but under cover of the night 
they carried off the dead bodies of thoir 
comrades, so 1 have not been able to 
learn the exact number. 

To Uic Ai{j.-acn. of the Armjf, Fort 
St. George.—Sit.—y had the honour 
to report, for tho information of his 
Excellency, the ('ommandcr-in-chief, 
that the Rajah of Coorg surrendui-ed 
himself unoonditionally to the force 
under my immediate command at 12 
o’clock last night, and is now a 
prisoner in the fort of Madkerry under 
safe custody.—P. I.INDKSAY,*t'ol. 
commanding Coorg Ficbl Force. Head 
Quarters, Can\p*uear Madkerry, April 

JI¬ 
T’s the Adj.-Gen. of the At-mg qf 
Fort St. CfO»Y/c.— Sir,—I had the 
honour of reporting yesterday that the 
Rajah Verarajander Woodjer had sur¬ 
rendered himself a prisoner, and was 
secured in the fort of Madkerry. As 
this desirable event may be looked 
upon as' the termination of ho.nililics 


1 deem it a proper occasion to acquaint 
the Commander-in-chief with tiu- sense 
1 entertain of the scrrices of the Staff 
and other officers his Excellency was 
pleased to appoint to thejforce. To 
tho unwearied exertions of Maj. Steele, 
the ^deputy quartermaster-general, 1 
am entirely indebted for the informa¬ 
tion and arrangement which, by ena¬ 
bling me to concentrate the force on 
the capital, so speedily and satisfac¬ 
torily effocled the object for which it 
was so employed. Lieut. Mackenzie 
deputy quartermaster-general, has per¬ 
formed the minor duties with great 
credit. 'I’he willing activity of Capt. 
Byhain, of the Arlillery, a volunteer 
attached to the department, has been 
conspicuously useful. Lieut. Hicks, 
the assistant adj.-gen, has conducted 
tlie numerous duties of his departuumt 
with zeal and attention ; while Capt 
Forbes, dep.-ass.-adj.-gen. of fl. M.’s 
29th regt., an excellent and intcUigeut 
officer, attached tomysidf, has afforded 
me very valuable assistance. Cols. 
Fonlisaiul Wangh,I.icul.-Ct>ls. Stouart 
and Jackson, comiimuding the different 
columns, have, I am assured, useil their 
utmost exertions tocurry into effect the 
operations intrusted to them. Tlic 
respective reports which I have already 
had the honour to timismit, will have 
put his Excellency in posscssiou of 
their opinions of the services and merits 
of the i^troops under their orders. It 
remains, therefore, for me only to bring 
to the notice of his Excellency the con¬ 
duct of that part’of the eastern column 
which has been acting under my orders. 
To Major Poole, of H. M.’s S9tli 
ri’gt. whom 1 placed in immediate com¬ 
mand of ttic infantry brigade ; to Capt. 
Seton, rommanding tiie Artillery ; and 
Capt. Underwood, the chief engii.our, 
1 have been in;',cbtud for the most zeal¬ 
ous and abt'3 assistance, and 1 do but 
justice ir reporting that tho officers 
and soldiers of every rank and degree 
have, [under all circumstances and in 
all respects, merited ray most perfect 
approbation. I have, &c., P. I.IN DE- 
SAY, colonel, commanding Coorg 
Field Force and Rrigadicr. Camp, 
at Madkerry, Apiil II. P. S. 1 feel 
it due to the cominis.sariat department 
to add, that notwithstanding the ex¬ 
treme difficulties of the roads, tho 
troops have never been witliout sup¬ 
plies, which 1 attribute to tho alicntiun 
of Lieut. Robertson, sub-assistant cuin- 
missury-general, and to the excellent 
instructions under which he has acted. 

(Received in a former dcsspatch.) 
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To the Aflj,~Gcn.ofthe ArBi.v.—Sir, 
—1 do myself the honour to report to 
you, for the information of his Excel¬ 
lency, the commander-in-chief, tha 
the head-quarter division of the east¬ 
ern column of ihc Coog Field * Force 
under niy command, this morning en¬ 
tered the Coorg territory, crossing the 
Cauvery at Hehhauly. 't’hc passage 
of the river was slightly defended hy u 
parly of about ‘iOi) men,'who disap¬ 
peared as sunn as the he,',! of the co¬ 
lumn had reached the mi,Idle of the 
ford. No casualties occuired on our 
side, and, as far as I cun learn, none on 
the part of the enemy. 1 have not as 
yet received the report of the o[tera- 
tions of the other rolumns, 1 have, 
Ac , P. I.INDESAV% colonel. Head 
Quarters (lamp lleblianly, 4pril 2. 

To Ihr.Ulj.-(it'll. oflhf.lnn)i.—S\r, I 
huvetlie honourto lepni l to you for tho 
infonnation of his Fxci llency the coin- 
niaiidei-in-nhief, that the He:td-(tu:irler 
division of the eiisterii ouimiiii of tlie 
(Joorg Field Force under my command, 
this morning* attacked and took tite 
pagoda at UamaKamy (iurnaweye, and 
clfected a passage across liie Cl haul. 
The enemy untdo ratluT more rusisl- 
ance than I had reason to expect. TItcy 
again made a stand (it adillicult harrier 
situate in a thick jungle, the approach 
to whicit was mncli o'lstrucU^d, but (he 
troops speedily dislodged and drove 
them ofl'. I am happy to be able to 
state that tlu casualties on our sidt* 
liavc lioen very few. 1 her^vvilh trans¬ 
mit a return; the enemy are said to 
liave lost cigiit or ten people. We 
took one gun and l‘i prisoners. I have 
as yet received no rejiort from tlu; 
other columns.—I have, <Ve.1P.fjlN DE- 
SAY, colonel. Head Quarters, C^amp 
Aruiigey, April 3. 

liciiirn of killed and n-oinidcd nj'lhr 
Head Quarter dirision CJoorr/ Fivld 
Force, in skiriniskes iritk Ike cnemi/rn 
3rd April: — Killed —One horse shot 
undtT liieut. ilieks, Ass.-Adj.-den. 
— H ounded—II. M.'s 39lh icgt., ono 
private, severely ; 4ih regl. Native In¬ 
fant ry; one private, one drummer: 
Sappers: one private.—P. LINDE- 
SAY, colonel. 

To the Chief Secretary to Gove, it- 
meat, Fort St. Georyc. —Sir, I have 
the honour, by order of the Com- 
raander-in-Chief, to forward for sab- 
misston to the Uight Hon. the Go¬ 
vernor in Council, copy of dcsjialch 
received at 3 a. in. this day from Bri¬ 
gadier Lindesay, C, II., commanding 
Coorg Field Force. The Commander- 


in-Chief 1ms announct'd the surrender 
of Madkory nt this station by a royal 
salute. The Brigadier speaks in nil 
his dc.spatchus of tiie udmirabic conduct 
of tlie troops hi all respects, and of 
the exceeding fatigue they have cheer¬ 
fully undergone in dragging the guns 
and tuinhriis over inoiinluiiis where 
the bullocks could do nothing. I have, 
&c., T. 11. S. GONW AY, Adj.-Gcn. 
of tlie Army. Head-quarters, Gamp, 
Bangalore, April 9. 

To the Adjt.-Gnieral of the Army, 
Fort St. Ueoryc —Sir, I have the ho¬ 
nour to ic]>ort, for the information of 
his Excellency tho ('ommnii'ter-in- 
Ghief, that tlic head-quarter division 
of tile eastern column of the Goorg 
Field Force marched to iVladkerr,!, 
lilt' cu]>ilal of tlie Goorg coiiiilry, 
this morning, and look possession 
of the fort without any opposition, 
on l!io walls of which tlie Biitish 
flag H(fe been displayed under n 
royal s-.ilule, and it is now occtipiod 
by the light company of his iMajesty’s 
39th regt. 'I’lie fort was vacated Ity 
orders fiom tlie tioorg Rajah previous 
to our arrival, and it is expeclod that 
he vvill deliver himself into our hands 
to-morrow. Tlio troops were much 
harassed the last two marches, in con- 
sc({ueiicc of the natural difficulties of 
tho road, which were much increased 
by largo trees being thrown across, 
and caused much delay in removing 
them, and yestcrd.iy w'c could only ad¬ 
vance five miles in M hours. We met 
with no other obstructions from the 
enemy, all the stockades having been 
deserted, or the occupants delivering 
tlieinselves up on tlu: approach of tho 
column, and placed ihunisolvus under 
our protection. I am happy to say 
that the troops continue extremely 
lieallhy, and nothing could exceeil 
their exertions in overcomiiig the dif- 
(ifiiliies they had to contend with, 
iimler the most trying circuinstance.s. 
and I request yoit will express iny 
senlimcnis of their good conduct, Eu¬ 
ropean and Native, to his l‘Ixceliency 
tltf. Gnintnauder-iri-(Miier. I iiave, &c., 
P. LINDESAY, Golonel. Head-quar¬ 
ters, Cdtop, jVIadkerry, April 6. 

To the Chief Secretary to Gorern- 
ment. Fart St. Georyr. —Sir, With re¬ 
ference to my letter of iho lOlh iust., 
No. so, I have now tlu: lioiiour, by 
order of live (Joinmandcr-in-Ghluf, to 
forward, for submission to govorninent, 
Lleut.iGol. G. M. Sfcuarl’s report of 
the operations of the eastern coliimn of 
Ihc Gooj-g’FicId Eorec, willi an addi 
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tionnl return of wounded. I have, 

T. II. S. CONWAY, Adj.-flen.of the 
Army. }It>ad>quarterB, Camp, Bon* 
gnlore, April 16. 

r To the Adjt.-Gcncral of the Army, 
Fort St. Georffc.—^ir, I have the ho¬ 
nour to transmit a copy of tho report 
of the operations of the second division 
of the eastern column of Coorg Field 
Force, under the command of Lieut.- 
Col. Stcunrt, which 1 request may be 
submltlud to his Excellency the Com- 
mandor-in-Chief. 1 have, &c., P. 
LlNDESAY, Colonel. Head-qimr- 
ters. Camp, near Madkerry, April 13. 

To the As.<tis'faut Adjutunl-Gcneral 
of the Coortf Field Force. —Sir, In 
coinpliiincu witii (he iiistniclioiis con¬ 
veyed in your Iciter'of llie Oili inst., I 
proceed to report to you the o|H*rations 
of lht> column muler my roiuiuaiid ; uud 
beg leave. In the first place, to slate in 
explanation, Hint my only reason for 
not having done so carlior, ;#ose from 
my having been so constantly em¬ 
ployed from the morning of tlio2d until 
the evening of the 5lh, that I imagined 
that HO long as tho brigadier com* 
inanding was put in possession of all 
occurrences, it would be immaterial 
through what department my letter was 
forwarded. In obedience to insti ac¬ 
tions, L marched from Perinpatam on 
tho morning of tho 2d, and about JO 
o’clock reached tho t'auvery, and found 
that the enemy were in considerable 
force on the njipositu bank. 1 imme¬ 
diately ordertxi up a gun, and in tlie 
mean lima a fiie bad opened across tbe 
river between the oneniy and the rille 
eompany of the Siith rugt., which lay 
on tho hither iiank of the river. I 
then directed two companies to form 
on the left, to cross tho river, and out¬ 
flank tliti enemy on that side, w'hilst 
another party took them on the right 
flank. 'J’here were several shots flred 
from tho gun wiili admirable execution, 
ond the enemy quitted this strong har¬ 
rier as our men reached the oppo¬ 
site bank. 'Phuir number probably 
amounted to about 300 men. Thty 
fled in every direction, leaving abput 
10 of their number dead on tbe field. 
The bed of the river, even at the ford, 
being so rocky and difficult of passage 
for guns, A:c., I was obliged to encamp 
in the vicinity of the river, and the 
enemy, at periods fired on us from the 
woods, without, however, doing any 
mischief, except harassing the troops, 
whom 1 felt necessitated, in conse- 
({•lenco, to oitler to sleep on their arms. 
1 was next day prevented broking np 


my camp until after midday, in conse¬ 
quence of the commissariat supplies 
not having been brought over the river 
the evening before, a delay which I was 
quite unprepared for, as no report of 
the circumstance has been made to me 
by the overseer in charge until the mo¬ 
ment I was about to order the assem¬ 
bly. I'hc guides furnished to the co¬ 
lumn having made off the day before I 
quitted my encampment much per¬ 
plexed me as to the route to be pur¬ 
sued. After marching about two miles, 
a fire was opened upon the advanced 
guard from a higii stockade, but nt 
such a distance us to prevent their 
doing any mi^chic^, only a few spent 
halls reaching the men at the head of 
the column. 'A gun was brought up 
and served with the usual precision by 
Lient. Montgomery, whilst a party was 
detached from each flank to carry the 
brea»t-work and barriers. Tho success 
of the manoeuvre was ns complete as I 
could have desired ; the enemy eva- 
eiiatud their post as our men reached 
tlie crest of their immense barriers, 
rising one above another to the height 
of about 60 feef, overgrown with 
liiorns, and so steep as to bo very dif¬ 
ficult of access. Tho enemy here lost 
7 or H men, and amongst them a mogul 
or pntan, named Kurreein Khan, who 
had reitifoired the place the evening 
before with a detaclimcut of 300 men, 
in consequence, as wc have under.stood, 
of our having forced the passage ofllio 
Cauvery tfle day before, and on whose 
desperate valour I liavc every Tcason to 
suppose the Hajali put the utmost con¬ 
fidence fur the defonee of this impor¬ 
tant post, which would appear to be 
the key of the country between the 
Kanmgawmy Cannawye and Seede- 
poor, having in its rear a high road in 
cxceileut order direct to Madkerry. 
This road is tiot mentioned in the in- 
slrnctioiis. jo I suppose has been hi¬ 
therto unknown ; nor is there any road 
leading from the river up to the stock- 
udc. From an accident happening to 
one of the gun-carriages, 1 was unable 
further to prosecute my route, and en¬ 
camped beyond the stockade, which is 
a large square place measuring about 
half a mile across it, having in tbe first 
place destroyed sonic of the defences 
made on the Madkerry road, at first 
from ignorance of its boing the wrong 
road, and afterwards from a desire to 
delude the enemy as to the route to be 
pursued in the morning. The next 
morning, as I was breaking ground, an 
Arab|,cunie jn with a white flag, ic- 
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questing me to halt my column at this 
place. I, of course, dismissed him, 
and declined receiving another indi¬ 
vidual, wliom he represented as having 
a letter from the Rajah. This day 
(the 4th) there were a few shots oc¬ 
casionally exchanged, during the 
march, Imlween the enemy and our 
skirmishers, but without any loss, I 
believe, on cither side. The next day 
(the 6tii), 1 reached Veerajenderpett, 
without being molested, and with 
scarce any cases of sickness ui the 
camp. A list of individnals who have 
sutrered from wounds is fortvarded 
lierewith ; and I can only attribute the 
smallness of their number to the regu¬ 
larity and precision with which my 
orders were invariably carried into 
execution. The whole of the troops 
under my command behaved with the 
utmost steadiness and gallantry on 
evgry occasion. The detachment of 
ti. M.'s 39 regt. surmounted all tlifli- 
eultics witli the characteristic lieha- 
'iour of British 'loldiers. nor wore the 
liallvo troops of the 36th and 48th less 
forward in muinlnining tin ir good name. 
Since the first day of operations 1 have 
been deprived of the services of^t!ap- 
taln Smyth, of his Majesty’s 39th 
regiment* who, although sevsroly 
wounded in the foot, continued to 
lead on his men throughout the 
day, after forcing the passage of the 
river, To Major VViggins, of the 36ili 
regt., I feel my.velf most particularly 
indebted, for his gallantry jK'fore llie 
enemy, as well as for his unremitting 
and zealous exertion.s- during the few 
days we have been in tlie field, by for¬ 
warding my wishes and the weal of tlie 
public service in every posiiiblc man¬ 
ner, in nil of wliich he lias been well 
supported by the men and officers of 
the regt. under his command. The 
small detachment of sappers under 
Capt. Green havcatall times cheerfully 
performed their constant and arduous 
duties. To my two statl-lieiifs. (’on- 
sidine and Maclean, I deem myself to 
lay under great obligations, not only 
for tlie zealous manner in which their 
official duties have been performed, 
but for the spirited manner in whieti 
they accompanied tlie columns of attack 
In conclusion, I beg to oheerve that 
should not have allowed myself to run 
into such prolixity of detail, were it 
not that I felt it due to individuals who 
have so cheerfully and ably seconded 
my wishes in the performance of four 
days' harassing duties. I have, &'C., 
G. Al, STEUART, Licut.-Col., com¬ 


manding theTst or Eastern column, 
(3oorg Field Farce. Camp, at Suda- 
poor, April II, IBSl. 

A List qf IndlvitltuUs in the Kastem 
Column of the Coorg Field Force, 
hare been wounded slnre the commence¬ 
ment of the operations on the Sd qf 
April, 1834, OK the Dank qf the Car- 
wery. —H. M.’s 39th regt, 1 captain, 3 
privates, wounded. 36tli regt., N. I., 

3 privates wounded. 48th regt., N. 1., 

3 privates wounded. Name of officer 
wounded—11. M,’s39ili regt., Capt. II. 
Bmyth, severely, but not dangerously. 

T. MACI.RAN, Lieut. Deputy Assls- 
tant-Ad.it..Gcnerul, Eastern Column 
Coorg Field Force. 

33om&A9. 

On Monday evening the Rigiit. Hon. 
tlic Governor, nccompanicd by .his-- 
htutf, honoured Ciirsctjce Rustoinjee, 
huildor, witii a visit ut his liouse at 
Mazagoiii^o witness the novel spuotacle 
(ill India) of gas-lights, with which, 
our readers are already aware, (f^roin 
tlie letter of the Courier's correspon¬ 
dent reprinted in the Gazette of the 
26tik ult.,) this liberal minded and en¬ 
terprising Parsec gentleman’s house 
has been illuminated for several even¬ 
ings during every week of tho past 
monlli. Ills lordship appeared to be 
liiglily gratified with tlie sight, and as 
a mark of liis sense of Cursetjeu’s skill 
and eulerprise—for the whole of the 
apiiaratiis, with the exception of the 
ronducting pipes, has been fitted up by 
liimself, witiiout assistance from any 
Eui npean-~-presf)iitcd him with a hand¬ 
some pair of shawls. Several respect¬ 
able natives were present, and appear¬ 
ed, from the warmth and cordiality 
with wiiich they congratulated their 
countryman, to feel as much pleasure 
and satisfaction as he himself si emed 
to derive from the coiiiinendations 
passed by his di.stinguislied visitor on 
his scientific attainments, and tlie taste 
and judgment evinced in Iiis applica¬ 
tion of them, both in lighting up his 
house, with gas, and in constructing 
tile little sleamer Indus, which is his 
property, and the engines of which 
w't're put together by himself. We 
have heard that tlie praiseworthy ex¬ 
ample of this cntorpiising young Par- 
see, is not likely to be without its ef¬ 
fect amongst the native gentlemen of 
Bombay, indeed, we hear that one of 
whom, well known for his liberality 
and public spirit, lias already all but 
resolved to light up witli gas one of 
his splendid mantdons. 
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Ceylon, Cape of Good Hope, See, 


MAiiRUtii:.—Fi*b. Htli, fit Gna, Mr. 
H. to ■''eiilinra. Donna Luiza 

I'lor Toxfira clc UnninouiU'. 

HiRTit.—March .'Inl, Mrs. tfcHcrics of 
a (luMjirliU'r. 

OKA'jiis—March !)lh. at Dlmrwnr, 
KnaignW. C. Krskiiie, IHtli repft. N.I... 
10th at Culiiba, the infant daughter 
of Conductor Wukefoiil,—20th, at 
Giri'uum, Jessy, infnnt daugliter of 
Mr. Ingie. 

Ccnion. 

MAnaiAOKs.—Jiin. 16, At Gallc, 
Major N. L. Darrah, l)7th regt., to 
Jane Luck, 2d dnnghicr of liev. J. 
Wenbam-~1, Kns, J. A. Shaw, 
Gist regt., to Mary Harriet, daughter 
of the lute John Tranchell, K.sq.—IS, 
Sergeant 8. McDonough, to hk R. 
Smith—19, At Trincoinulic, II. 1<k A. 
p4Ua&gQW, Esq, to Francos Christiana, 
2d daughter of Thomas Dawson, Ksq, 

BIRTHS —Jan. 13, At Trincoinalio. 
the lady .of G. Kumlcy, Esq., M. D., 
of a daughter. .March 10, the lady of 
J* Barnett, Esq., S. of n daughter, 

DRATHS. —Jan. 27, At Caljientjn, 
Mr. J. C. Gerhard—-Feb. 5, At Trin- 
comalic, R. Brook, Esq., Master At> 
tendant—29, at Kandy, Capt. U. Gray, 
C'eylon Rifles. 

Cape of Cootf fl!opt. 

The 30 Sheop of the lino woollcd 
pure Saxon breed iinpoited from 
New South Wales wore sold by 
public auction, from 9/.to 32/, Ids. for 
each,averaging about 171, )3.s..ld. for 
each. Tliis is' considered to be tin 
encourarjiiuf [irice ; and it proves 
that nt the Cape hch', if not ror(nerI\, 
a good article will meet a ready 
market and a good price. Only a 
few weekb ago an investment of 
the same species of sheej) was 
iinpoi'teil from .Saxony, and la- ded 
at Algoa Hay. They had to p.iss 
from Saxony to England to the 
Cape, through almost every variety 
of climate ui the space of a few 
monlh.'^; and tlie consequence was 
that, in spiteof thegreatest careaii'; 
attention, nearly one third of them 
died, and the 'remainder arrived 
at their destination in an exhausted 
and miserable condition. Thus, if 
the first cost were the same in 
Saxony and in New South Wales, 
the advantage of importing these 
animals from the latter country 
rather than from the former, taking 
in all risks, will be nearly us two 
to one. 

. 9 


In our lest the quantity of Wim’ 
shipped last year at the'Cape for 
New Soiiili Wales was orroneotislv 
given at about G,0(K) pipes. Tli'e 
whole quantity sent from the Colony 
was about 11,000 pipes, of which 
about 5,000 w'ai sent to Great Bri¬ 
tain, and the remaining 6,000 to all 
other }>arts. The actual quantity 
entered for the two Australian 
colonies was 2,300 pipes. 

MvHitiAcES.—Sept. 4, At Cape 
Town, Ll. II. Smith, 02d U’gt. Bengal 
N. 1., to Julia Aiinc, eldest (laughter 
ofMaJor C. C. Mitchell, 11. M.’s Sur¬ 
veyor Gcnurul at the Colony. 

luiiTiiH.—Oct. .30, the lady of Lieut. 
J. G. Deck, Miuiras N. 1., of a 
daughter—Dee. 19, the lady nfW. E. 
Cudorwuod, Es(|., of a daughter. 

UEVTiis.—Feb. J.5, Coincl C. J. 
Slock, H. M.’s 13th L. D. 

^u^Uala«iia. 

MMiRiAGLS.—Sept. 18, at Paramatta, 
E. D.Thoinsoii,Esq.Clcrk of the Coun¬ 
cils, to Aime Mtiria, duughtpr of Major 
General 11. BourKe, C. B, (iovirnur 
ofSydnoy—Oct. I, A. Bell, Jnn.. 
Esq., to I'ranccR Ann, eldest d.ingliter 
ofS. North, E.s((. 

BIRTHS —Nov. 0, At Annandalc, the 
lady of Lieut. Johnston, It. A., of 
a son. 

Cl;ina. 

miiTlis."Jan. lOlh, at Macao, Hic 
lady of J. B. Tliornliill, Escf of a son — 
At ditto, the lady of J. C. ^MlitelJ^all, 
Esq, of of a daiighter. 

OKA'iii.—Nov 7th,at Whainpoii, Mr. 
L. S. AgasSI'/. 4th GIBcer ship Buinfnty. 

dSaiStcrn 2lrfT)iptlago. 

UIRI IIS.—De< .ILst, at Singapore, the 
w ife of Scvjt. . WhiU* of a son—Jan. 
iitli, at Mali !.i. Mis. A. E. Harris of a 
diiiighter—11th, at Singapore, the lady 
(,t Lieut. A. J. B(!gbic of « son—Fch. 4lh 
5 '*^ ditto, the wife of .Mr. G. M. Frede¬ 
rick of twin tliiughtevs--24th, nt ditto, 
the hnly of C!ij)t. H. Prior of ii daughter. 

Dr.ATiis.—Dec. 7th, at Bencoolen, 
Jas, Grant, Esq.—2r»th, at Singapore, 
Mr. Wilson, Cliief Officer of ShipA/«rfe- 
//rtf—Jan. 2nd, at ditto, A. Page, Esq.— 
At ditto, Mr. Covington, 2nd Officer of 
Sliip Madeline —12th, at Batavia, Alex. 
Hare, Esq, Jun.—Feb. 4tlt, at Singa¬ 
pore, Mrs. R. J. Minass—8th, at ditto, 
Hester Sophia, wife of Capt. H. Prior, 
23rd regt. Madras Infantiy. 


1 
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Eait ludh i/ouse.^A. qiinrtcrlv 
ral Court of Propriotori of East India 
Stock was held on 24th September, at 
the Company's house la Leadenball- 
Btrvet. ilie minutes of the last Court 
having been read'-The Chairman said, 
that on the 10th of duly last, an hon. 
proprietor had given notice that he 
would at the next quarterly general 
Court move for the production of papers 
and correspondence between the Court 
of Directors and the Board of Control, 
relative to certain p<‘oceeding.s at Can¬ 
ton ; he was now at liberty to proceed 
with his motion. Mr. Weeding said, 
that before he adverted to the subject 
alluded to, he wished to know what pro¬ 
ceedings hud taken place between the 
Court of Directors and the Board of 
Control, with reference to the resolution 
tq which the Court of Proprietors find 
come on the 13th of August, respecting 
the compensation to be granted to the 
Company's maritime servants. The 
Chairman said it was his intention to 
lay the papers connected with tliis sub¬ 
ject before the Court. Tiiey should now 
be rend. Tlie clerk then read the fol¬ 
lowing documents :—1. A letter from 
the Court of Directors, dated August 22, 
containing the resolutions of the Court 
of Proprietors of the 13th of August, 
with respect to the compensation to be 
granted to the maritime servants of the 
Company, and expressing their deep re¬ 
gret that it was not in they* power to 
agree to the plan of compensation for 
which the majority of the proprietors 
had voted at the ballot. 2. A letter from 
Mr. Stewart Mackenzie to the Court of 
Directors,calling on them t»fiirnish to 
the Board of Control an estimate of the 
value of the amount of annuity proposed 
by the Court of Directors to be granted 
to the Company’s maritime servants, 
and a similar estiiualc with reference to 
the annuity proposed to be granted by 
the Court of Proprietors. Also, an .ac¬ 
count of the number of officers in eacli 
rank to whom annuities were to be 
granted—distinpishing the number of 
years they had Wn in the service; and, 
with reference to captains, a stateniciit. 
of the number of voyages which the - 
had performed. 3. A letter from tli. 
secretary to Mr. Stewart Mackenzie, 
dated the 10th of Sept, stating that 
the estimate of the value of the annui¬ 
ties and gratuities proposed, in the first 
instance, to he granted to the Company’s 
maritime servants by the Court of Di¬ 


rectors was 204330/. That .the esti¬ 
mate of the value of the annuiUes find 
gratuities proposed to be granted to %e 
maritime servants of the Company by 
the Court of Directors, in consequeneu 
of the reconsideration of their plan, at 
the request of the Court of Proprietor*, 
WHS .')0t),440/. That the estimate of the 
value of the annuities and gratuities 
proposed to be granted to the Company's 
maritime servants by the resolution of 
the Court of Proprietors, which bad 
been SRnctioned by the ballot, was 
1,524,303/. To these were added a 
statement of the length of service of the 
commanders and officers. Sir C. Forbes 
said he wished for a full return of all 
the correspondence, in every shape and 
form, which had faken place between 
the Court of Directors and the Board of 
Control on this all-important aubjeet. 
The proprietors would then be able to 
see if tbe directors had fully complied 
with the feelings of tbe Court of Propite- 
tors. He trusted that no such excuses 
as formerly used to be made of the 
papers being ** private and confidential** 
would be resorted to, but that the whole 
of them without reserve would be pro¬ 
duced. He wished for these papers, 
particularly as it would then be seen 
whether or not the Board of Control 
were favourable to the vote for the nut- 
riiime service of the Court of Proprie¬ 
tors, or the smaller one of tbe Court of 
Directors. The question of compeiua- 
tion was a question, not of amount, but 
of justice to the meritorious indiriduals 
engaged in the service, who ought to ^ 
amply remunerated. He trusted the 
proprietors would not rest satisfied Ua- 
til they obtained the fullest satisfaction, 
and every document was produced. With 
respect to tbe immense amount specified 
in one of tbe papers as the estimated 
.ciiui which would be necessary to pro¬ 
vide for the annuiUes proposed to be 
granted by the Court of I’roprietors, he 
believed that it would be found, on in¬ 
vestigation, to be greatly exaggerated. 
Mr. Fielder thought it desirable that all 
the^orrerpondence should be laid before 
the Codrt, as well as any confidential 
conittiUnicutlcn uhirh might have been 
ina^e ob the sul^ect. He took it fOr 
granted that tbe Court of Directors 
would not oppose tJie compensation to 
the officers which the proprietors sug¬ 
gested, although he did not wish thSnt 
to acquiesce in opposition to ttiriro^n 
opinions. The Chairman didiiotap|fto- 
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bend that there eraeany objection to the 
prodnction of the documents required. 
A minute had, however, been recorded 
by one of hit colleagnes on this sub* 
jeet, which, if it were thought necessary, 
shoold be laid before the Court. As to 
confidential communications, there were 
none. He could assure the Court that 
no private communications with the 
Board of Control had taken place by 
himself, and be was sure be might say 
tiie same of all his colleagues. Not one 
word of a private or confidential nature 
bad transpired. He never for one mo¬ 
ment had thought of interfering with the 
rote the proprietors bad come to. Mr. 
Grant had high, important, and respon¬ 
sible duties to perform, and therefore 
he (the Chairman) had abstained from 
giving adviee on the subject. He wish¬ 
ed the Right Hon. Gentleman and the 
Board of Control to act without any rc- 
presentstion from the Court of Direc¬ 
tors. After a protracted discussion, in 
the course of which nothing of interest 
or of importance was elicited, the fol¬ 
lowing resolution was proposed by Mr. 
Weeding, and agreed to:—“ Tliat copies 
of all papers and correspondence wliirh 
have passed between the Court of Direc¬ 
tors and the Board of Control, or any 
other correspondence, since the 5th of 
August, 1834, respecting the compensa¬ 
tion proposed to he granted to tlte com¬ 
manders and officers of the East India 
Company’s maritime service, together 
with any recorded opinion of any mem- 
Itor of the Court of Directors on the 
subject, be printed and laid before this 
Court." Mr. Weeding then said he had 
anotlier motion to propose, the object 
of which was to enable the Court to 
come to a just conchision witli respect 
to what would really be the amount of 
the annuities proposed to be granted by 
the vote of the Court of Proprietors. 
The bon. proprietor moved " iliat a list 
of ail the maritime officers of the East 
ludia Company’s service, wlio were con¬ 
templated by the resolution of the Gene¬ 
ral Court of the 20ih of August last, as 
entitled to receive compensation, be pre¬ 
pared, and laid before this Court, speci- 
tfkne their ages, the respective dates 
end tinoeof service, and the termination 
of dieir last voyage, and specifying also 
particulars of claims presented on behalf 
of widows and children." The Chairman 
said much of this inforniation had been 
supplied at the instance of the Board of 
Control. Mr. Weeding said lie was anxious 
to arrive at the information to which his 
motion pointed, because, if error existed 
in the mode of-caknlating the estimated 


expense of the proposed annuities, it 
was proper that it should be rectified. 
He bad heard, but he might have been 
misinformed, in arriving at the conclu¬ 
sion, that the proposed annuities would 
require .isuin of1,500,000/. if the claims 
of the possible widows and orphaus of 
officers not at present married were 
taken into the account. Was that so i 
The Chairman answered in the affirma¬ 
tive. Mr. Weeding said, if such were 
tbe fact, a more erroneous calculation 
never was known. The annuity was a 
compensation for loss ; and how, be 
would ask, could it lie claimed by those 
who had sustained no loss/ He was 
quite sure that tbe proprietors, when 
they agreed to the resolution, never con¬ 
templated any such claim. Such a pro- 
posistion was contrary to common sense. 
It would seem as if the calculation 
were not made in good faith; but he 
supposed that it was merely an error. 
The Chairman said, if the hon. proprietor 
would reflect for a moment, he would be 
sensible that he was doing an act of 
great injustice in holding out an intima¬ 
tion that this statement was not prepared 
in good faith. Every information should 
be afforded, and the grounds of the cal¬ 
culation would he laid before the Court. 
The hon. proprietor might then show 
his superior knowledge of calculation, 
and shake, the account, if he could ; but 
he ought to pause before he made an 
insinuation against a highly respectable 
officer. It was an act of injustice which 
he could not suffer to pass unnoticed. 
Mr, Weeding said it was admitted that 
the claims of the widows and childnm of 
men who were not now married were 
taken into the calculation. If so, it was 
contrary to the common sense of the 
thing, and he had u right to comment 
on it. 'I'be Chairman.—Does not the 

resolution of the Court of Proprietors 
embrace the claims of the widows and 
children of our maritime service ? Does 
it not promise onc-half the amount of 
their husband’s annuity during widow¬ 
hood, and to children the usual allow¬ 
ance? Mr.Weeding said his observation 
was, tliat the calculation had the appear¬ 
ance of not haring been framed in good 
faith, but that it might have been occa¬ 
sioned merely by error, therefore he bad 
called for information on the subject. 
The motion was negatived on a show of 
hands. Mr. Weeding then moved— 
"That the particulars of tlie-estimate 
upon which the Court of Directors have 
computed the amouut of their first and 
second grants of compensation be laid 
before tiiis Court." Sir C. Forbes se- 
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ronded tUe motion. T!ie Chairman ob< 
served, that the word jiartlnilani’' was 
rather Indefinite. No wish, however, 
existed to withhold any information from 
the hon. proprietor.’ He would take 
that opportuni^ of stating, that words 
had bmn used tw the hon. proprietor 
which were calcumted to give pain. He 
had imputed bad faith in the formation 
of the estimate which liad been so often 
referred to. Iliere was not, he would 
tell the hon. proprietor, any ollicer of 
that Company who deserved, or ought 
to be exposed to, such an insinuation. 
He did, therefore, hope that the bun. 
proprietor would recall the offensive 
word, or would explain it. Mr.Weeding 
was sorry that his exphinatiou had not 
been understood. He had said that the 
error was of so grave a nature, that it 
gave rise to the appearunce of bad faitli; 
but certainly he had nut imputed liad 
faith to any one. It appeared to liiin, 
and BO he hod stated it, to lie an error 
against common sense, He knew not 
who the party was that liad made the 
calculation. Whether it was tiie Secre¬ 
tary or the Accountant-General he knew 
not. He meant to cast no imputation on 
any person. He spoke merely of the 
general principle of the thing. He begged 
therefore, to recall every thing that looked 
like imputation against any party. He 
considered the matter as the result of 
error, and of error alone. Mr. Twining 
observed that be, and he was sure many 
others, never supposed that the resuln- 
tion of that Court roiiteinplated tlie re¬ 
lief of widows and children dk prospecla. 
If that formed an item in the calculation, 
then some goodlarose from this discussion, 
since it led to the knowledge of that fact. 
Undoubtedly, it never hiul entered liis 
contemplation that the reaolillioii was to 
take such an eulai^d scope. It u’us im¬ 
portant that the calculation should stand 
on fair aud bdnest grounds, and not on a 
proposition that never entered the ideas 
of gentlemen on that side of the bar. The 
Cbairman said the dirc'ctors could only 
take the resolution of tin- Court of I'ro- 
prietors as it stood; and he was nstu- 
nisbed to bear gentlemen say that wi¬ 
dows and children were not included in 
it. The directors did not know what tbi- 
proprietors might have intended, and, in 
fact, it now appeared that they them 
selves scarcely knew wltat they intended. 
Sir C. Forbes said he did not understand 
that the Mridows and children of those 
oflScers who might marry hereafter were 
to be included in the resolution. Mr. 
Twining did not think the rcsolntion 
was meant to benefit those who were not 


now in existence. The Chairman said 
he would put a case. Would the hon. 
proprietor make a dUtinetion hetyroen 
those children of a maritime ofitgerwho 
were born before the resoluUoo waa 
passed, and those who might hapaeii 
to be Imrn afterwards^ (a laugh). Mr>i 
Twining would not make such a distinc* 
tion, because alt the cbildreu would be 
the offspring of a marriage entered into 
before tlie resolution was agreed to. Mr. 
Weeding said this was a question that 
should not be argued with sophistry 
Such a course might excite a smile, but 
it wits inconsistent with the importance 
of the subject. Their great object ought 
to be to do justice. The Chair man did 
not know what the hon proprietor meant 
by sophistry, or to whom he applied the 
word. Me was no sophister, and be was 
ns little inclined to treat a grave subject 
iiirbtly as the lion, proprietor. He had 
merely asked a plain question; and he 
w'ould maiiitniri, that the resolution in¬ 
cluded ail the widows and children ,of 
officers wlio died after it was agreed to. 
He regretted tiiat they had so long been 
debating this question, very unprofitabty 
and unnecessarily. It was now before ano¬ 
ther tribunal, and be had no doubt tbnt 
it would be decided on just principles. 
The motion was agreed to. Mr.Weeding 
moved for “an account of the annual 
average duties of customs and tonnage 
duties received at Bombay, together 
with the drawbacks, specifying the par¬ 
ticular articles as far as possible.”— 
Agreed to. Sir C Forbes wished fdr 
explanation with reference to a payment 
of 7,600/. on arcoiint of the King's es- 
tahlishiiiciit at Canton, which he con¬ 
ceived tlie Company had no right to pay. 
He also desired information on the im¬ 
portant subject of steam-navigation to 
India; and should like to have some 
light thrown on the recent proceedings 
at Coorg. The father of the rajah of 
that territory, whom they bad deposed, 
iiad been the lung and tried friend of 
the Company, and badly he had been re¬ 
warded The Chairman answered, that 
the 7,600/. had Iwen granted as a sort 
of compromioe, by which a very impor¬ 
tant point was accomplished — namely, 
the removal of the tonnage duties at 
Canton. With respect to the question 
of steam-navigalton to India, he admit¬ 
ted that it was highly desirable that a 
speedy communication should be este- 
bH^ed between this country and »tl 
paru of India, it was, however, a ques¬ 
tion of means; and it must be inqu^^ 
whether the ol^ect sought to be attained 
was fully worth the probable expend!- 
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ture. Guverameiit ii.id i(one to the ex¬ 
pense of 20,000/. iu -ryinft the experi¬ 
ment. But with thnt the Cuinp4Dy biid 
nothing to do. It was intendect iu Fe¬ 
bruary next to Send the Malta mail to 
Alexandria. The tirst steatuer, by the 
Gorernmont, would also he despatched 
from Bombay in February, carrying a 
mail to SuBX. The question would be, 
whether they could make arranpiMnents 
for thr resruhir tratisuusaiuu of uidils 
between indie and Suez. It wuuld cer¬ 
tainty be a valuable object, if it could 
be attained; but the (|ueatinn then to be 
considentd waa, whether it was worth 
the expense, it was, however, under 
COBsideration. The C ourt of Directors, 
in what they had dune, haJ shown that 
they were not willing to run wildly for- 
wai^ with projects, without properly 
feeling their ground. As to the proceed¬ 
ings at Coorg, it would he for the su¬ 
preme Government to justify them ; and 
rlonhtless they would be able to do so. 
It was much to b> resrretted that an an¬ 
cient ally of this country should be pla¬ 
ced in siieh a situation; for, undoubt¬ 
edly, tbe father of the individual alluded 
to had done tbe Company excellent ser¬ 
vice. lie was one of their most favo¬ 
rite allies, and he was sure that no other 
eonsideratioDS but those of necessity 
coithi have induced the Government of 
hKlia to act with hostility towards him. 
Mr. Fielder observed, that tbe expense 
of the government of India amounted to 
the enormous sum of 6,016,000/ per 
annum. It was essential, therefore, in 
Older to raise revenue to meet such a 
charge, that every cnGourngement 
should be given to the manufactures 
and agriculture of India. He wished to 
know whether any negotiation was pen¬ 
ding between the Board of Control and 
the Court of Directors with respect to 
the equalization of the duty on sugars i 
The Chairman said a petition had been 
drawn up and agreed to by that Court, 
Buggesting such an equalization. It was 
jMTCsented to rarliauient at the instance 
^ tbe Court of Proprietors, by the I’re- 
rident of the Board of Control, but it 
has produced no effect. He had an in¬ 
terview with that gcntlemaii on the sub¬ 
ject, and be could state that he took a 
warm interest in the subject. He hoped 
tiiat in the next session it would be 
hgougbt before Parliament with better 
aueeeee. The circumstances which ope¬ 
rated agnloet the equalization were, in 
Ms mind, very much diminished, it 
could no longer be said that the claims 
lor equalization would prejudice the 
West India interest, it was formerly 


said that the West Indians had a vast 
capital at stake, which would be depre¬ 
ciated in value by this competition. But 
that ground could not now be taken in 
the same manner, because those parties 
had, or would receive from Parliament, 
a very large consideration. Mr. Grant 
was anxious to support the agricutture 
and coininorce of India, in order to se¬ 
cure the general prosperity of the coun¬ 
try ; and lie hoped that that right hon. 
gentleman would iu the next session of 
Parliament take an active part in giving 
to India that to which it was fairly en¬ 
titled—the right to send its produce to 
this country on fair and equal terms. 
Sir C. Porlios said, the manufactures of 
India ought to be allowed to come into 
this country on terms of reciprocity-— 
a systeni which was very often menti¬ 
oned, but which was never acted upon. 
The Chairman said, he should be very 
happy to see that systeni of reciprocity j 
but still he feared that the advantages 
which wc possessed, in consequence of 
our macliinery, would prevent India 
from competing with the manufactures 
of this country, particularly with re¬ 
ference to cotton. 

East Jutba Honse^ Jieptetnber 24,\S3i. 
The Court of Directors of the East India 
Company hereby give notice, that they 
have directed the Government of Bom¬ 
bay to dispatch the Utqirh Lindsay steam 
vessel on or about the 10th of February 
next from Bombay, so ns to admit of her 
arriving nt Suez iu time to meet a branch 
packet which the Lnrtls Commissioners 
of the Aduiinilty have intiiiiated their 
intention of despatching from Malta to 
Alexandria, and which will leave Alex¬ 
andria, on its return to Malta, on or 
about the 15th, and not later than the 
20 of Mai^ch next. And the Court also 
give notice, that th^kave further direct¬ 
ed that the Hugh Lindsay shall remain 
at Suez till the arrival of the Loudon 
mail, which will be dispatched by tlie 
Mediterranean ])acket from Falmouth on 
the 3rd of March next. 

A beautiful chemical preparation of 
Arrow Root has been recently produced 
by Messrs, Whitney of Shrewsbury, 
under the name of Abemethy's food, 
which we consider as decidedly the most 
wholesome and strengthening food for 
persons in a delicate state of health, and 
peculiarly adapted for infants, and far 
superior to Sago, Gruel, &c. It is a very 
great recommendation that it never turns 
add on the stomach. 

MILITARY APPOINTMENTS, PROMO¬ 
TIONS, &c. in the King's amy, senAng 
in India and the Coloniet.'^Wui Office, 
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Aug. 1,1B34.—4th rag, L. D. Cornet J. 
Vernon to be Lieut, without purchase, 
vice Ellis, dec. dated 9th Feb. Cornet 

R. Knox, to be Lieut, by purchase, vice 
Vernon, whose promotion by purchase 
has not tiUten place.—2nd rep. Foot. G. 

S. Moodie, Gent, to be Ensign by pur> 
chase, vice Newcome, appointed to the 
95th reg. foot. 3nl reg. Foot. Lieut.W. 
II. S. Rainey has been permitted to re¬ 
sign his coinmission.—dth reg. Foot. 
Lieut. C. C. Elrington from the h. p. of 
,'t5th foot, to be Lieut, vied Hall, ap¬ 
pointed to 52nd reg. foot.—9th reg. foot. 
Ensign J. W. Robinson to be Lieut, by 
purchase, vice Webster who retires; En¬ 
sign C. M. Creagh from 99lh foot, to be 
Ensign, vice Robinson.—39th Foot. J. 
Me. Gregor, M.D. to be Ass. Surgeon, 
vice Martin, appointed to the stuff.— 
40tli Foot. Cadet T). B Bennett, front 
Ih M. College to be F.nsign by purchase, 
vice Maxwell appointed to 5910 reg. foot. 
—58th Pout. Lieut. O. S. Blachford to 
he Captafn by purrhwte, vice Hartford 
who retires. Ensign Hon. T. Leslie to be 
Lieut, by purchase, vice Blachford; En¬ 
sign ,1. P. Maxwell from 40th foot, to be 
Ensign vice Leslie.—99tli Foot, G. L. 
Hamilton, Gent, to be Ensign by pur¬ 
chase, vice Creagh appointed Ut 9th foot. 
—Cape Mounted Riflemen.G E.Caunon, 
Gent, to be Ensign by purchase, vice 
Morris, who retires.—12th August 57th 
foot. Ensign F. H. Jackson to be Lieut, 
by purchase, vice Worsley, whose pro¬ 
motion by purchase has notKaken place. 
—Cadet L, Frost from R. M. College to 
be Ensign without purchase, vice Wors¬ 
ley deceased .— 58th foot. J. S. Robson, 
Gent, to be Ensign by purchase vice 
Cragie who retires.—97th fdbt Major J. 
Campbell (late of the 57th foot) from 
the h. p. unattached to be Major vice J. 
Tyler who exchanges.—Memo. Lt-Col. 
R. ^loodie upon h. p. of the 104th foot 
and Lt -Col. J. Morisset upon h p. un¬ 
attached have been permitted to retire 
from the army by the sale of unattached 
Lieut-Coionelciev they being about to 
become settlers in the Colonies.—15th 
Aug. 4th reg. L. D. Cornet W. Jones 
from b. p. of the 1st Dragoon Guards to 
be Cornet repaying the difference vice 
Knox promoted. — 22nd Ang. 4th i’*g. 
L. D. P, Kemp, Gent, to be Cornet by 
purchase vice Jones who retires.—2nd 
reg. foot. G. N.K. A. Yonge, Gent, to be 
Ensign by purchase vice Fanshawe ap¬ 
pointed to 52nd foot.—3rd foot. Ensign 
J. H. Cameron from 12th foot to be En¬ 
sign vice Netterville who exchanges.— 
50th foot. CapU Hon. J. C. Best from h. 
p. unattached to he Captain vice H. Des- 


Vonx who exchanges rerelving tlie diffe¬ 
rence.—P7lh foot Mhj.-Gen. wt T. Rey- 
nell, Bart, and K. C. R. from -ff^th font 
to be Colonel vice Doyle deectaiN/— 
99th loot. Major-Genernl Sir C. Camp- 
licll, K. C. B. to be Colonel vice 
Keynell apiwiintrd to 87tb regiment. 
12th Si'pt. 9th Foot. Lieut J. Spring 
from 12th foot to be Lieut, vice CoUier 
who exchanges.—57th Foot. Lieut. J. 
Gray, to be Captain by purchase, vice 
Gregory who retires; Ensign J.Mo^|er« 
to be Lieut, by purchase, vice Gray; H.» 
P. Fnnnt, Gent, to be Ensign bj'purchasc', 
vice Mwkler.—fflstFoot. Lieut. F. Bar- 
low to be Captain by purchase, vice 
Gaynor who retires; Ensign J. A Shaw, 
to be Lieut, by purchase, vice Barlow; 
F. Stephens, Gent, to be Ensign by pur¬ 
chase, vice Sliaw.—25th Sept. 4tu reg. 
Foot. Brevet Major J. II. Phelps, from 
51st foot to be Major without purchaa^ 
vice Iluvendeti, dre.—(ilst Foot. Lieut. 
W Ward to be Adjutant,' vieo Barlowy 

S ironioted.—97th Foot Ensign M. E, L. 
lurruwes to be Lieut, without purchase, 
vice Austin, promoted in hist foot. £n- . 
sign T. Karls Rruni h. p. Gth West India 
Reg. to be Ensign vice Burrowes. 

Eait JnMaComjtany'sAnay^ Xi/lAug, 
—The under-mentioned officers of the 
East India Co.’8 service to have ft step 
of rank by Brevet in bis Majesty’s army 
in the East Indies, only for distinralsh- 
cd service in the field. To be Majors, 
Capt. R. W. Pogsnn, 47th Bengftl, N. 
I.; Capt. A. Wight, late 23rd, Bengal,^* 
N. 1.; Capt 1). Anderson, 29th, Ben> 
gal, N. I., and Cnpt. N, Penny, 69tli 
Bengal,N. L, I9th Jan.—I5th August. 
The undermentioned Cadets of the East 
India Co.’s service to have temporary 
rank of Ensigns during the period of 
their bring placed under the command 
of Pasley, of the Royal Engineers, 
at Chatham, for field instructions in the 
art of sapping and mining. C. C. JobD< 
ston, J. Hill, and H. Wood. 

ARRIVALS OF SHIPS.— Sept IstLiver- 

? ool, Diadem, Croft, Bengal, March 8lh; 
'ortsmonth, Sir Joseph Banks, Danieil. 

S. Wales, March 26th; Sept Srd,'’^ 
Margate, Courier, Palmer, Cape, June 
20t1i; Sept 4th, Liverpool, Sangiienay, 
Stewart, Manilla, May 2nd; Laura,'Fay- 
lor, Mauritius, May 17th ; Sep..5, Dover, 
Mary, Turcaa, Manilla, May 17th; Sep. 
lltb, DuwDs,Norval, Collish,V.D. Lst^ 
Maylsl; Sep. 15th, Port8moutb,Water- 
loo, Cow, Bengal, April 14th; PlymowtB, 
Columbia, Booth, Singapore, April 26th; 
Deal, Solus, Crickmay, Cape, July 12tb; 
Sep Portsmouth, Robert Quaile, 

Bleasdafe, Ceylon, July 12tli; Sep.20th, 
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Palmoutb, Morning Star, Linton^CWlon, 
July lath; Sep. 23rd, Ide of Wight, 
Brookline, Fieae, China, April 16tb; 
Sep. 27tb, Seilly, Aaia, Ritchie, Batavia. 

ARRIVALg OF FA8SENGERS.— P«r Afr 
JasepA tiankty frnvt N. S, IPa/er.-^Mra. 

Balcombe and MiHsAbell; Major Hoven- 
don. 4tb Rra. dieil at sea, 4tb May} M. 
Brud; F. ^thc.^, Esq.; R. Bonrke, 
Esq.; Dr. Suches; Capt. and Mrs.Wil¬ 
lis. Per Nnrvat, from V. JD. Land.~— 
,Mc. and Mrs. Furlora and son; Miss 
Rrign ^ Mr. John Bryan; Mr. John 
Burnley and three children, Mim Bum- 
ley, Master Burnley. Ptr Waltrlooyfrom 
itvfig’a/.—Capt. Johnson, M 1.; Doctor 
Francis, N. I,; Dr. Sproule, R. W.} 
Master Tuttle; Miss Atnhrose, Mastin' 
Ambrose; (from Calcutta.) Master 
Campbell; (from Viisqiapataiu.) Mrs. 
Blake, Mr. Blake, and Mr. Wm. Blake; 
(from St. Helena.) 

DEPARTURES OF SHIPS.— September 
Ist, Dovr 8| Fgham, Turner, Cape; 
Liverpool, Mediterranean, Pugh, van 
Dieman<a .Lmd and Hew South Wales ; 
Sept.2Bd, Portsmouth, Duke of Argyle, 
Brltt^, Cape Madras and Bengal; Ports¬ 
mouth, Cbilde Harold, Lancaster, Ben¬ 
gal ; Portsmouth, Kuckingharashiie, 
Hop^inp, Bombay; Liverpool, Duncan, 
Rau^L 'Clidna; Plymouth, IKdf'swen, 
Wplfs, ^pe; !itb, Downs, Iris, Mack- 
wooijl, Pape and Ceylon; Downe, Eagle, 
Pattersda, Manriftius : Plymouth, Alge¬ 
rine, De Roos, Cape; €th, Downs, Fe- 
nella, Botworth, St. Helena ; 'lliomss 
Harrison, Harrison, V. D. Land and 
N. S. Wales ; Cowes, Olivia, Roome, 
Cape; 7th, Liverpool, Ann, Mac Alpine, 
Rio, V. D. Land, and N. S. Wales; 
September 7tb, Portsmouth, Larkins, 
Pinam, Cape Madras and Bengal ; 

Portsmouth,Orient, White, Bengal; 
9th, Portsmouth, LadvFlora, Ford, Ma¬ 
dras and Bengal; 9tb, pownes, Eliza 
TViylerson, Saunders, New South Wales; 
9th, Downs Favorite, Cobb, Singasson ; 
llth, Portsmouth, Undaunted, Millar, 
New South Wales 12th, Portsmouth, 
Swifkaure, Wild, Gibralter and Cape ; 
ldPi,Port8.AugustaJe8Bu,Edenboroygh> 
'VJ).L.; 15th, Portsmouth, Forth, Hut* 
tou,'N.B.W.; 17tb, Portsmouth, Henry 
^U,WevIciT, Mauritittsi 19tb, Porta. 
iMtWRss of Northumberland, Jobling, 
N,S.Wi; IMt, Ports. Eliza,Harris,Cape; 
90rii, Dosrnl, Lotus, Gore, I^unoeston; 
9Qth, Portsmouth, Zenobis, Owen, Cape 
ttnd'Ben^; Sheemess,Bengal Merdiant, 
Campbell.N. S. Wales ;Port8moath, Lady 
KemiBway, BoUoii,VJ).Land; Sep.2l8t, 
Livsrpool, Royal Suon, Renner, N.S.W; 
Deal, Sally Ann, Hi^on, Cape; 28rd, 
Downs, Symmetry, Stewns, Mauritius & 


Ceylon; Greenwich, Tropic, King, Bom¬ 
bay ; 24th, Sir John Rae Reid, Haig,V.D. 
L. and N. S. W.; 2.5th, Gravest,Abber- 
ton, Shuttlrworth, Madras and Bengal. 

MARRIAGES.— 30th August Rt Saint 
George’s Hanover-square, Chaa. Evans, 
Esq. late of E. I. Go's. Service to Ca¬ 
therine 3rd daughter of R. Ferguson, 
Esq. of Deptford —2nd Sept. W. F. 
M'Culloch, Esq. grandson of the late 
Gen. M’Culloch E. I. Co’s. Service to 
F.lisabetl} eldest dsHghter of Surgeon 
Hnniiltnn of Omagh.— 2nd, Rev. W. A. 
Weruelin of Sooth Stoke, Sussex, to 
Fmina daughter of T. Hnnkey, Esq. of 
Portland-pi.—At Mary-le-boiie Church 
J. S. Crompton, Esq- M. P. to Mary, 
youngest daughter of the late Claud Alex¬ 
ander, Esq. of Ballochmyle, Ayrshire.— 
4 th at ditto Cap. £.T.Tron8on 13ih foot 
to Emma 2nd daughter of U. Wylie, 
Esq. of Somerset-st.-At St. George's 
Hanover-square F. B. S. Wilder, Esq. to 
Augusta, daughter of the latwJohn and 
Hon. S. Cornwall of Grosvenor-place— 
.5th at Bethnal Green, Mr. J.•Pinckney 
of Ipswich to Maria, widow of the late 
Mr. W. W. Cavendish of Calcutta.—6th 
atSt. Pancras'Church, James Puter,Rsq. 
second son of the late Lt.-Gen. Pater, 
£. 1. Co’r. Service to Rosa second daugh¬ 
ter of John Croft, Esq. of Brunswick- 
row. Lately M. Thunder, Esq. of Ls- 
gore-co. Meath, to Mary Charlotte, 
daughter of the late Col. D. H. D’Alton, 
£. 1. Co’s Service. — 9th at Tonbridge 
Wells, Tiismas Henry, Lord Dabzell, 
eldest son of the Earl of Carnwatte to 
Mary Anne relict of the late J. Blacli- 
ford, Esq. of Altadone, Ck). Wicklow, 
and eldest daughter of the late Rt. Hon. 
H. Grattcfti.—^20tn at Dover, Capt C. 
Sturt, late of 39th Reg. to Charlotte 
Christiana, eldest daughter of the late 
Col. Greene, Auditor General of Bengal. 

BlRTfi8.-^7tbAiignet in Blessington- 
st. the Lady of Capt. Lnte, Queen’s 
Royals of a Sr u.—3rd at Boulogne the 
Lady of Capt. Thacker of a Daughter. 
—14tb the Hon. Mrs. Seymour Bathurst 
of a Daughter. 

. .DEATHS.— 18tb August iu Salop, Cor¬ 
set K. Tayler, 6th reg. Bengal L. C.— 
23rd at the Manse of Inveresk Col. F. P. 
Stewart £. 1. Co’s. Serv.—28th in Cbes- 
terfield-strpet, Tbos. Snodgrass, Esq. 
late of Madras Go’s. Service. — 31st at 
Greenwich Major Jas. Franklin ist reg. 
Bengal L. C. — At Leeds Col. Sir M. 
M’Creagh, C. B. K. C. H. — Ist Sept, at 
Frankfort on the Maine, Capt Cmnber- 
lege late Commander in £. J. Co’s.Serv. 
—At Foxdown Wellington, Harriet wife 
of J. W. Lewis, Esq. late £. 1. Co’s. 
Madras Establishment. 
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ON THE APPLICATION OP 0EITISH CAPITAL 

TO INDIA. 

f 

The capital of Great Biitain is bouoNlle^ No eoeiitty in any 
age of the world ever possessed suob avaziog self-created 
sources of affluence. She has scarc^y any territory* and the 
soil4)f that territory is by no meaiur^kafure/^ rich* and Lee 
clinb is uDgenial, and her coasts are laved by deree and turbfr* 
lent seas, and her population, we might have obaervmL Ih 
amount, not to be thought of as reroariEafale* yet, her weaWb^ 
her actua'lly realised wealth, surpasses (let as except 
that of all the nations of Europe eopibinedl Great Britain im so 
much wealth, so much capital, she knowi not what to do wttli 
it. She embarks it in the most visionary specutadone; tuveali 
it in foreign stocks, loses it in Foreign loans, dissipates it in 
South-sea bubbles, squanders it in fanatical domestic prqjects, 
lavishes it with a frightful prodigality on the emptiest of enter¬ 
prises—all in demonstration that she is mistress of this stupm- 
dous wealth, but little in demonstration truly that she' hff 
wits about to apply it. ^hat slie has it, appears, indeed, to lie 
enough fM her; for she expends it where there is no prospect 
of return, its ungrateful, unprofitable endeavours which never 
recompense the tronble of a thought. In this latter commen¬ 
tary, we can allude only to her cultivation of her fields for 
grain, fields which nature never intended should produce grain, 
and which would never have been contemplated with such a 
purpose, if the capital exhausted on them bad been under the 
management of the slightest sagacity. She maintains tracts of 
territory in cultivation; which call nearly for the expenditure 
of a capital great enough to purchase the dominions of any se¬ 
cond-rate German potentate, and this too, while the same capi¬ 
tal applied to the agrieaUure of her colonies, and in prefer- i 
ence to that of India, would realise a profit only too pvodigiooa 
to bring within the limits of computatioiv But of this, British 
capitalists have not thought, nor the government in its 

infatuation allowed, and while the Canadas on the one hand, 
matt Tndia and Col. MagaziiUfVoi., viii. No. 48, Nov. g p 
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the Cape, Van Diemen's Land, and NeW donth Wales on the 
other woold, did the eom In^ts not exist, supply her redun¬ 
dantly, a^, therefore, cheaply with grain, lad^ were British 
capitu applied in developing her riches, would supply her 
with almost every c^^ceivalsfo.article of raw produce, on which 
the activity o^her looms an^ipe^iuery of every description de¬ 
pends. From the period of the partial opening of the India 
trade^^ or wh^n Mr* Canning presided oyer the Board of Control, 
British capital has certainly, in some degree, been directed in 
that channel, but scarcely with an advantageous result: and the 
reason of the small advantage which accrued is easy to bo di¬ 
vined. The capital was applied, but wrongly applied, applied 
to a mistaken object. The merchants of England set about 
pouring English manufa^ren into India, while India abounded 
with her own. To procure any purchase of these manufactures, 
any mart for them, incredible saoriOces were necessary to be sub¬ 
mitted to. The goods were sold at a price infinitely below 
their cost, infinitely below their cost in the first instance of 
production, and infinitely below their cost of freightage, ware¬ 
housing, sale, besides the other expenses incident on exporta¬ 
tion. Thus British capitalists lost in the speculation, lost in the 
earlier commencement of the speculation, but, not, it is granted, 
ultimately. Capital was sunk in creating marts ; marts, it is 
true, were through this means forced into, and flourishingly con¬ 
tinue in existence, but still the capital was applied to a wrong 
object, and began in its operations at a ^wrong end. The mis¬ 
chief to India was incalculable, and is in action even at the present 
day. The mischief is thu, it destroys the manufacturing in¬ 
dustry of India, without allowing scope to her agricultural. 
The hands that were driven firom the diftalf, were they directed 
to the plough, a momentary embarrassment might have been 
felt by certain of her classes, but the evil would have rectified 
itself. As it is, the classes formerly engaged in manufactures, 
are now without employ, are now witiiout the means necessary 
to sustain existence, and the Company, their paternal rulers 
know this and knew it, and yet were, and still are resolved in 
keeping from it its only remedy, vis.* the application of British 
ei|i|tiii to her cod. But we say, let British capitalists, yea, 
the British multitudes et Imigth bestir themselves, 
ai|j look into this question of theretoarees of India as the subject 
merits, British capital wants scope wherein to expand, and 
the British world wants India to sustain it against the 
world ; consequently, let colonisation be carried into effect as 
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regard! India, and in thia the capital nfEfi;$taiid will hni Icg^* 
mate sources at vent, and the people of England tlie saieiit 
gurantee of tbe pieaervation to them of their Indian soveieignigr* 
The theme is fttli of the most lively interest; none cin exceed 
it; the condHioa of the World at large, the new features politi¬ 
cally of the era, the recollection of Rossia, of Great Britain^ 
above all, of India, whom we have so lAal-treated and abused' 
abundantly attracted to it, and confer upon it an importance, a 
vitality, we might say, surpassing that of any other topic the 
times have given rise to. British eapifel applied to the land of 
India would produce consequences, befere which Prance, and 
America, and the civiliaed globe, in short, might become in¬ 
timidated. Let the British capitalist entertain the subject | let 
him reflect, that capital iq>p]ied to the growth of rice; fbr ex¬ 
ample, in India, wonld obviate the exigence of our calling for 
it from America; not that rice is so essential to us as cotton, 
which ie the grand staple in our trade with America, but which 
might be the grand staple in our trade with India. No region 
of the earth has the capabilities to produce cotton in the same 
exuberance and excellence as India. Besides, India has im¬ 
measurable tracts, whose richness being the guarantee of end¬ 
less production in amount would also ih ^varietyi Never Wm 
there such a theatre for the play of capital as there is in India. 
What it might effect there, are wonders ! What the'leo-ape- 
ting energies of Great Britain and India in the present 
might effect, is beyond the boundaries of human power to cal¬ 
culate. Great Britain has enslaved India, it is tinm she should 
et^ranehise her; she has plundered her, it is 'iime she should 
invest her with a portion of wealth. What has she done for 
India ? Beasts of prey still roam over the loveliest of heVdoinahis; 
the banks of her rivers are still deserts; she has neither roads 
nor aqueducts, nor canals on the face of her territory; she has 
no gmnaries nor gardens; hardly an edifloC appropriated to a 
public object. Were Britain driven out of India to-morrow, she 
would have left—no other monument than that of an iron and 
unendurable despotism. The millions wdnid exeefete her—4fin- 
doo and Mussulman shoutout against her! But'it is hot too late 
—the last hour hi stealing upon her; but it has hot'^tole. Stjiil 
she has breath, only let her profit by it. Allow Uie tide, we say, 
of colonization to flow towards, and ramify Biioughout, the vales 
oflndia. Not tiie tidelof Hibernian pauperisdi, nor Gaelic penury, 
but that of the wealth and intelligence of England herself. De¬ 
stroy those accursed monopolies, which, like mill-stones, hang 
about her neck, drawing her down to a hopeless perdition. 
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Giv« W freedom, give hta energiee the power of action, and 
wtidoni political foiesiglM;, lo direct ahem ki .^etr coarse. A 
. giept writer has Aid, ft k not by pikfiiSgmtniDt npon fcee- 
. dom, bMt by exciting the interesto indiTiUiiaky that morality 
aad gaoeeal prosperity ace. bbstprdiaoted/* Thk is the doctrine 
whii^i in tbe case of kMha, should be seen to operate, but which 
will tksver he seen to epemte till the ikh is off the eyet of Bog- 
land^ and aha k enalded to understand how (ar her own and the 
inteNuts of India are identical. " it k not nature, but ignorance,” 
observes that enlightened Frenchman, Say, ” and bad govern¬ 
ment, which limit the productive powers of industry.” Stimu¬ 
late, urge we, the inditolrp of India; stimulate it through the 
agency of British capital, directed by British enterprise and 
wisdom. Is it not scandalising, that while the wealth of Eng¬ 
land is prostituted to 'the views of foreign profligates—'Miguel, 
the autocrat, and not so late sim« to that arch-swindler of the 
Peninsular—Ferdinand, or that while it is sunk in such Tory 
interests as the corn-laws, or, and which is not the moot to be 
deprecated, bound up in a napkin, India should be left a wil- 
demels, and her people roaming through the desolation beg¬ 
gared, destitute, and uncompassionatcd! Tuniing to the capi¬ 
talists of this country, we say, embark some portion of your 
redundant riches, in speculations of Indian agriculture. Grow 
there sugar, rice, cotton, indigo, even wheat, even tea; encou¬ 
rage the silkworm, the culture of drugs, deleterious, perhaps, to 
the phytico/ health of the human race, but in tbe process of 
production realising a moral benefit—tobacco and opium; above 
all, abolish the monopolies of those drugs and that of salt, and 
you will have founded opulence add greatness for yourselves, 
and bestowed happiness on India. 


INDIAN REMINISCENCES. 

Imagination is at a loss to conceive a spectacle of more 
sovereign loveliness than Morning in the East. The senses 
are ravished by it, the soul—wrapt in Elysium. There, the 
jnk heralds of the sun are zephyrs; and how entrancing to feel 
,^9.breatfa of their early fre^ness! Draw aside, throw, open 
mirtain and casement, and tenetian—at once step forth, and 
"iqjclinipg your form against the balustrade of your Imfeony, yield 
ereiy kculty to the intoxicating influence of the moment! As 
■yst, indeed, the orb is not visible, but the night-dews are dis¬ 
persing, and the clouds are gathering and fast retreating to 
newer homes, and the first wa'rbie of birds break upon your 
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cnr^ and the flrst riffle of waves. In climes of the torrid sone 
there is oo boot of thh mboD, evenir^or midfiigbt, compand^le 
to this. It oompentHtteafor seorchii^ heaV bodily and mental 
weari 80 iiMNMNt,aiid not only compensates, biit provide san enj^« 
ment beyond all 4bnt dream could fiction, or fiction dream. 
Every sense is regalnd. It is then that flowers diffuse their 
fragrance—that the aromatic perfbme of orange^bloasems fills 
the air; that coolness resuscitates the firame; that the wearied 
Hindoo, no longer weary, hastening, reaches the ghauts of 
those sacred streams, whose marbled steps descending thence, 
in performance of the ritual of his religion, plunges laving his 
limbs, whilst pouring forth his orisons, amidst the floods, to that 
Jehovah, who is Brahma, God, the Divinity of those floods. 
Then comes the Sun ! not gradually, but in one sudden and as¬ 
tounding burst. Then comes the Sun, in a chariot.of ^old^in 
a chariot of ali-burnisbed gold—and then, leap the hiBs, and 
peal the groves, and scintillate the billovrs, and echo the voices 
df children, and of women, and of men, and burn the hearts of 
the pilgrims, who, on that foreign strand, behold, alter on 
bended knee, having awaited, the lir»t lustre and beam of’the 
coming of their God. Such is the first hour of momfngin the 
East,—and the second, let us expend in strolling thfough the 
precincts of— An Indian Village. 

An Indian Village! Does not the fancy instantly oonjuie be¬ 
fore it a picture ? And, truly, in the distance, picture an Indian 
Village is. Embosomed amidst the thickest clustering of mangos, 
bananas, palms of endless profusion, beauty, and variety, sec, 
yonder it lies, calling up all our most exquisite associations as we 
gaze of primeval innocence, simplicity, andrepose.'^ Uisdis- 
ffgured by oo formality of arrangement, but here is a cabin, and 
there a cabin, just as convenience, or beauty'of site might recom¬ 
mend. How charming the scene ! And advancing upon it, wo 
perceive, that through its whole extent it is watered by a mean¬ 
dering wulUA or fiviflet, and that it is populous, so populous, 
that at every moment an ejaculation of surprise escapes us. On 
this'side, and on that—every where—the eye is greeted by the 
date and cocoa; the cocoa, that rises with such a matchless, 
woman-grace, and the date, whose back is so embellished, and 
whose fruit depends with such veritable tropical exuberance. 
And, presently, and we espy, that patriarch of all oriental trees 
—the banian, yes, the venerable, and, ob, how venerated ba¬ 
nian. Now, it is under this tree, wjien the earth lies bathed in 
moon-light, and myriads of glow-worms sport and frolic among 
and illumine with millioned tints every branch and leaf of the 
dark and luxariant foliage, that the viUi^ers congregate, and 
wile away boors of the most sorene and ^autifnl portion of their 
e^stence. It is under this tree, whenihe sultriness of day has 
given place to the revivifying aira of midnight, that aged and 
youthful of the village alike assemble, that the minstrel with his 
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tumhoora comes,drawings after him happy and lang^liing' throng:s, 
the lisping' urchin from his mother’s arms,to the lover alUabsorb- 
ed in the enchanted dream of the perfections of his mistress—it is 
under this tree, the dance, with all its innocent mirthfulness is 
enaeted, that the bond of fellowship is indulged in, till more 
closely drawn, that the old, steeped in the remembrances of 
their youth, renew, as it were, the era of their youth, and that 
the young, revelling in dreams of futurity, lose the oonscious- 
iiess of present identity. It is under this tree, in short—the ba¬ 
nian, in appearance at once so unique and grand, and in asso¬ 
ciation so eminently poetic, that the most felicitous sentiments 
of the heart, weave the mystic web of a beautiful consummation. 
An Indian Village in the distance, or by moonlight is then, it is 
granted, sufficiently picturesque; but do not enter it, do not 
acrutinise it, or the charm vanishes—it has escaped! It will not 
do, however, to regard objects only with the eye of a limner,and 
an Indian villa^ is a topic for the mind of a politician. Ti]c 
hovel of the Hindoo is chiefly constructed of canes of the bam¬ 
boo. Gaze within, at the interior of the dwelling, and what 
will recompense for that sense of final wretchedness, it will inevi¬ 
tably have inspired you with 1 What do you discover? A floor ■ 
of mud; to admit light to the view of its intolerable misery,a hole 
rudelythrust through its fragile frame-work,as we have described 
it, of cane, or possibly, a wall, more substautial, it is conceded, 
but how unutterably disgustful!—of mingled clay and horse-dung 
—a mat. serving alternately for a couch, and through an cflbrt 
of no small ingenuity of contrivance, fora door; and next, in 
the order of its culinary, and (totality) of its household utensils 
—an earthern pot for curry, by its side, a second for rice, and, 
standing aloof at a short distance, a third, in which is held tIA 
consecrated water of the Ganges. A Hindoo cabin, this is its 
interior coup-d'ceil , with what idea of the contort, also eivi- 
lizatian, of its inmates, does it not impress you! And with these 
features, combine those which All up ttic instentices, children 
naked as in the hour of their birth; in their growth of limb, 
like their parents, stunted from insufficiency and uniituess of 
food, and cradled in that sloth of servile ignorance and su¬ 
perstition, which so denotes the lowest stage of corruption and 
degeneracy. This is the realitp, how shall wo be pardoned for 
destroying the ideal of an Indian Village ? But, away I to 
another topic. 

. ^ An observation which, at overy moment, recurs to the atten¬ 
tion In India, i.s the wide distinctivedifierehce between the Hin- 
donaad Moosiilmaun. In outward aspect, in the very contonr 
nf liiltb, expression of countenance, they are unlike. It is impos- 
siblelo see,and not feel theimmensedispariiy. And yet to what 
shall it be ascribed? It is not the result of physical influence. 
The kiolator at the shrine of Juggernaut, and the disciple of the 
Prophet, are of one country, occupy the same soil, inhale the 
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Bune atmosphere, yet do they constitute such distinct classes, 
that an Eiig-lishman may not sooner be discovered from a 
Spaniard-~-a Greeh from a Roman, than the Hindoo in the 
various regions of his birth, from the Moosulmaun who is 
seen at his side throughtthe same diversities of region. True, 
the Rajpoot is the antithesis of the Be^allee; but again, the 
Moosnlmann is the antithesis of both. The Riypoot is heroic in 
stature, heroic in the mouldings of his form, noble in physiog¬ 
nomy, and as noble in the qualities of his mind. TheBengallee 
on the contrary, is abject in stature, of an aspect in*every regajxi, 
pitiful and mean, even of a sleek skin, and thoroughly despicable 
in his moral disposition. Yet is a Moosulmaun for ever Moosul- 
maun, and as incessantly to be distinguished from tlm Hindoo. 
The distinctive trait of the Moosulmaun is sensualism; that of 
the Hindoo, the negative of all sensualism. Each bear the 
prognostic of their varying character, each is irrefragably 
stamped with it. The Moosulmaun folds his arms, and reclines, 
abandoning himself to the pleasures of indolence, and the Hin¬ 
doo folds his arms, and in indolence—but not in the same tpirit 
of indolence—it is in this exists the ditlcrence. The indolence 
of the one is voluptuous, that of the other listless; the latter, 
meditative; the former, evidently engrossed in a reverie of the 
senses. The Moosulmaun possesses a greater fullness in the sym¬ 
metry of his limbs, glories in the exuberance of his beard, when 
he is pleased, has a smile which appears to gush—but the Hin¬ 
doo wears no beard, pursues abstemiousness in all the instances 
of his appetites, and entirely removed from all extravagances of 
desire, smiles even with an acidity which in itself announces, 
how destitute is he of that hibriv.ity of sensation which so in¬ 
tensely characterises thepther. Besides, while the Moosulmaun 
is earned away by ungovernable passion, the Hindoo knows no 
passion which his reason cannot subjugate, hence do they 
stand together, yet between them is there no link; they are 
children of the same teriitory, of the same bills, of the same 
valleys, yet are they as essentially distinct as although moun¬ 
tains and oceans reared barriers and intervened between them. 
8o plastic it is impossible to refrain observing, are mens’ natures 
beneath the moulding power of sacerdotal, moral, and political 
government! And of this axiom need we seek for a more vivid 
illustration ? 

Among all my recollections, however, of the East, there is 
not one one so fascinating to me, as the image 1 have before me 
of a Baboo’s btide. It was my intimacy with the Baboo him¬ 
self that gained me the opportunity of so unusual a gratification, 
neither was 1 insensible to the greatness of the favour lavished 
on me, nor did my eye appreciate the less the loveliness of the 
object, of the sight of whom favour was constituted. And, 
truly it might prove a dangerous favour te have conferred on 
one not utterly impervious to the barb of Cupid; for, let me 
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confess, I never eneonnterad e being- who so immediately b«<* 
witched me: decidedly, sbe was the most interesting- Asiatic I 
have ever beheld. Rim wasioarcely foerteeni bet her form was 
perfectly developed, and her face of a very rich andf aetimrlcable 
order of beauty. Her smile, literally, was odorifovoas; I could 
have fod on it to a butterfly. She reclined on an ottoman. 
Her dress was a tissue of gold and silver embroidery, i can 
give no minute analysis of its style, but 1 was struck with it, 
particularly with the veil, which at intervala concealing the 
whole visage, partially enveloped the entire of her form. The 
eneemMe of the dress, however, appeared eminently graoelbl 
to me. infinitely more graceful than the stiff and unpictumqiie 
gaib of an English woman ; it was so flowing, fetterless, uneon- 
flned; weighed down, perhaps, by a redundant aeeumulatioa 
of ornament; but ornament let it be remembered, of most pre¬ 
cious gems, and, therefore, not sweopingly to be deprecated. 
Her complexion, although dark, was rich, smooth, and of a 
a brilliant polisb-^tbe complexion of an Esmeralda! 1 was pter- 
mitted to address her, and 1 conversed with her in Hindustani. 
I had scarcely articulated a syllable, before I discovered that 
her bashfulness was exirome-~that she was overwhelmed with 
bashfnlness. The effect was charming. The Baboo, however, 
was close at my side. With some effort she addressed me in 
retiirn, and her voice was low, timid, and in its cadences win¬ 
ning-like music. By this time 1 was desperately enamoured, or 
at least, too much so to perceive, how lamentably wanting she 
was in every higher trait than that of personal beauty. The 
sweetness, indeed, of her moral disposition seemed out-pouring, 
hut she wanted energy—soul! In this she was an exception to 
the generality of Hindoo women of rank, who frequently pos¬ 
sess superior cultivation of the intellectual faculties, and in this 
respect rise altogether above their corn-patriots, the Mahomme- 
dans, who arc deemed fit only to the pleasures of a harem. To 
return, however, to my heroine, the deficiency I instance now, 

I beg to repeat, I did not perceive at the time, and am con¬ 
scious of only as an after recollection; so that her charms, 
still it must he admitted, were transcendent, and well worthy 
not of the homage, bqt idolatry they met with from the heart 
of her lover. ** Henee, so hard is it io find fault with thee, 
thou Eastern bride! So young, so gentle as thou art, so de¬ 
liciously beautiful—beautiful as the light of the new moon, 
and warm with the earliest out-gushing of the most luscious af- 
ffections! hence is it hard to find fault with thee tbouEastern bride! 
Pity my churlishnest that for a moment i should cease to look 
upon thee save, with the eye of absolute adoration. Yea, 1 am 
at vour feet, Nemeera! at thine, whom 1 have already protested 
to have so blinded me with the excess of your loveliness. Be 
kind, beauteous, as thou wert ever fair Nemeera, and i.wiil forget 
your want of, or fiction for you a soul—Yea, even intellect, whose 
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rays to for outohine the utoiott ^lory of the mere external form, 
thougli i would, yet cannot I love thee lett. 1 am your slave T' 
Indeed the memory of the Baboo’s bride haunts me—Wherefore 
in all enthusiasm of my : heart’s worship, rest my adieus upon 
tiiee,Nemeenil 


RUSSIA. 

Among all the subjects of political speculation with which the 
statesmen of the present age can occupy themselves, there is 
none approaching to the importance of this of Russia. For not 
only is it Great Britain it must interest, Iwt Europe, but the 
world. A century earlier, and Russia was unknown to Europe 
even in name. Russia has now planted her standard in the 
heart of Europe. What a spectacle, nay, what an admonition I 
Why does it not speak trumpet-tongued to the patriotism of our 
senators 1 Friinee cannot behold, without staggering, the fright¬ 
ful dasoendancy of such a povrer; neither can Austria, nor 
Prussia, nor Holland, behold its Astonishing strides to. an. 
amazing aggrandizement, without an emotion of equal con¬ 
sternation. Great Britain cannot behold it, and beholding 
it remain passive — Great Britain, above all the conti¬ 
nental states, is interested in putting limits to the domi- ' 
nion of this barbarian; Great Britain must oppose Russia, 
must urge on the combined energies of Europe to oppose 
her, or in half a century, nay a quarter of a century, 
Russia will be found victor on the fields of Europe alone. 
There will appear but little exaggeration in this opinion, if we 
dedicate to it the consideration which is due. Let us remem¬ 
ber, that in 1815, the <»o6$acks revelled under the walls of 
Paris r let us remember, that since that ever memorable crisis, the 
progress throughout the world of the eaglets of Russia has been 
prodigious, rapid, systematic and perpetual. In a single cam¬ 
paign, the towers of Eristan—^tho Persian Monarchy itself 
humbled to her sway. In two campaigns, at Adrianople, she 
dictated terms to the empire of the Crescent. True, thO nations 
of Europe stood by, and shonted, impossible, that she should 
reach Varna, and overstep the girdle of the folkan, but the 
Autocrat did succeed in carrying thither bis triumphant arms, 
and Turkey, even to the Bosphorus, even to the city of Con¬ 
stantine, trembled before the advance of his legions. Then 
came to passN—what ? Why, treaties at which the indignation 
of Europe should burn, treaties which fling insult in tlie very 
teeth of Europe, treaties which dare her to interference when 
the ambition of Russia is the point at stake, treaties which snb- 
jttgating one of the fairest realms of Europo to her yoke, in so 
fur;'erect her umpire over even the destiniei of Europe. Not 
satiated with conquest here, she returns to gratify her devour¬ 
ing despotism on the banks of the Vistula. The tragedy there 
enacted, need we pause to uncurtain, or if uncurtained, has the 
world attained to the savage heroism of nerv^ equal to the oon- 
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templation ? We flatter <mr philanthropjr with the trust that it 
has not, that the world is not possessed of to iee, eireh as 
a pieturd, glide before it the horrors of that bloo^ pageaht-^ 
pageaht. be it holily riettembered< with wMeo s^^pt the 
reittoant of the once mighty kingdom of lteittartia-^-4bhir 
millions of Poles! of Poles whose minutest sub-divbion of 
number, was worth empires of Russians~of PoleH, whom i^se 
Russians have slaughtered, or burned, or bound, and carried 
captive to the ^rilderoess ! Nor, do the machinations of the 
MusooVite terminate here. Restless, daring, insatiable as she 
ever was, still was she to be traced to the Pyramids, sowing 
seeds of dissension between tbc Egyptian and his Sovereign. 
Clearly she calculated, that with whatever results the struggle 
might close, her own potency, at least, would be augmented, 
that the augmentation of her power lay the prostration of 
the arms of either of those combatants ; that war must exhaust 
the resources of one, perhaps equally of both, that then sho 
might step in, and the more easily proclaim Sovereignty Over 
both. But not Russia, in the astuteness even of her policy, 
could have dreamed tliat when Turkey imploringly called to 
Britain for aid, Britain would have denied the extension of aid. 
and so denying have done more to advance the hopes of Russia, 
than circumstances evolved by the most profound artifices of di¬ 
plomacy. But Russia, witnessing this evidence of an nnpa- 
parelled imbecility, what future evidences may she not hope to 
witness % Hence, she has learned that the statesmen of Eng¬ 
land even, are no match fur her; that while her battalions are 
measuring the ground of Europe—of Europe! from one sec¬ 
tion to the other—the ministers of England, and,'as well, of 
France, are contented to look on, and <n their idiotic content¬ 
ment, amuse themselves with Whig and Doctrinaire schemes of 
intervention. 

But, whatever the question of Russia may be to France, or 
rather in whatever light the Government of France may chose 
to regard it, yet to -Great Britain at least, it is momentous. We 
do not say, that even t/itg year or ne«f, the barbarian may 
direct bis footsteps to our Indian territories, but this fearlessly 
we say, that before a much longer period may have expired; he 
may cherish the conquest of the East as the most darling of his 
projects. India, loathing the honours of oiir rule, from one de- 
seription of tyranny tnuy bound, although to be encompassed 
only in the fangs of another—H>f a worse; and his views 
assisted^ co-operated in by the very object of his circumven¬ 
tion, who would he&itute in pronouncing the result? India 
mi^ fall victim to Russia; we:.have not said she would 
cej^huie victim; but Great at alt events, would be 

rdit0d from the field—from Umt India whose plains are 
washed with her most heroic blood; white, precisely as the 
pow^ of her foe would rhe and be consolidated, her own 
would totter to its downfall. 

It is the curse of,tbc sceptre of the Scythian the ^orld in the 
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present agre bas to ; what the Gotble Was to Rotne» the 
Scj^tbiau is now to Oaal< Shall our legp|<^ to posterity bo 
aPQthnr ten Cyclw barbarSn t^nrelieyed byjhe 

gleams even of moiOdui 1<>fe7 All Rnropc is interested in settling 
to rest this question; for, Rnssia is not like Rome, roarphing 
over eartfi, and erhitliOr marching carrying with. her the light 
and glory of ci^lizatioq, but the footsteps of Russia are traces of 
barbarism; the meet cruel and abominable barbarism manldnd 
have known. The idea of the inter-national weakness of Rossiia 
is a stupendous folly. When Napoleon invaded her to the feet of 
Moscow, was she weak? When conquest has been her atm, has 
weakness intervened and checked the current of those con¬ 
quests? What proof has the world, that the internal condition 
of Russia is weak ? If it can, let it instance one, one proof of her 
weakness, and wo cease. But Russia is not weak. The asser¬ 
tion is nothing but a gross fraud. But it is pleasurable to indulge 
the delusiou ; therefore are tliere those who do indulge it, nOt 
the less, however, is it a delusion, and a delusion never one more 
perilous have men indulged! Russia is not weak, bocause. 
her multitudes are serfs; on the contrary, that the multitudes 
within her are serfs, is the assurance to the world of her strength. 
The nation of the Russians ought to be regarded only in one vww, 
vix., as a vast military force, in short, as a single army. What 
are, what have been tiie armies of the whole world, but mftsses 
of inert matter, capable certainly of impulsion from without, 
but utterly deprived of a spring of action within. Th e govern¬ 
ment of Russia designs not the constitution of cUtgens, but 
soldier»s now, as a soldier,a mere soldier, what is a soldier other 
than a serf? that Russia, Uierefore, should be a nation of serfs, is 
only the more eompatibie with, and necessary to the idea of 
her strength ; her strength exclusively leans itself on a military 
principle, and between the result and the principle, the world 
has never yet detected t^e slightest instance of discordance. 
Besides, in any other point of view, Russia is possessed of sur¬ 
prisingly rapid developing resources. Her commerce, which yes¬ 
terday was not, to-day is as extensive aar that of any third-rate 
|)Owcr iu Europe. It is not equal to the commerce of France, 
but it is greater than that of Austria and Italy combined. In 
internal industry she is inaking startling advances; and she has 
resources of wealth within herself which to-day merely.she is 
beginning to appreciato. She has mines and qimrries of marble, 
she has a territory embracing every ord4r of soil and clime, and 
she has the Crimea so fertile, as in its fertility to resemble the 
exuberance of any region of the Tropics. 

l>oes tlm woria wish /or a more formidable enemy, or will 
Russia at length be sufficient to rousti it fpm its disgraceful 
letitargy—rsince the era of Waterloo bus it 4pt slumbered long 
enough in tlm arms of peace ?—^Yes, of peace 1 for the moral 
like the (diysical universe is in want of storms to agitate, and 
thence purify the breath of its surrounding atmosphere. 
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THE RAJKK)TNI EmOE. 

Tho Newaub bad in hit terviee a troop of Riypopt cay^ry, in 
which there was one of the finest men I oyer heheid. He was 
in the prime of life, in the full vigour of his strength, remark- 
, ably expert in all the manly exercises peenliar to his tribe, and 
as powerful as he was active. He was pointed out to all 
strangers at Lucknow as a person of extraordinary qualities 
roth ofmind and body. He stood about six feet and an inch 
high, as erect as a column, with a frame, though not heavily 
muscular, yet knit with a compactness that combined elegance 
and strength in an unusual degree. He was admired by all the 
women of Lucknow, nor did the men look on him with less ad¬ 
miration, though of a dilTcrerit kind; still he manifested no con¬ 
sciousness of superiority, save in that expression of independence 
inseparable from his race, and which told that he gloried ia the 
name of Rajpoot. Ho was the grandson of a Hara chieftain, 
whose end had been as sanguinary as the cause was tragical. 
The recital exhibits such a faithful picture of the Rajpoot 
character, that ] offer no excuse for introducing it here. 

It happened that a feud had existed for several generations, 
in the families of two chieftains, a Hara and a Rahtore. No¬ 
thing can exceed the animosity which prevails among these 
stern and uncompromising warriors when such deadly inheri¬ 
tances are left them to maintain. It is next to impossible to 
effect a reconciliation, and it seldom or never happens but that 
these unnatural animosities have aVeotually the most fatal 
issues. The Hara bad a daughter as celebrated for her beauty as 
for her energy of character and masculine understanding. 
Though subjected to the rigid disci))]ine and jealous seclusion 
general among the daughters of Rajpoot princes, she had never¬ 
theless partially emancipated herself from a control so repug¬ 
nant to her impatient yet resolute temperament, and bad not 
only become a partner in the counieh of her parent, but was 
consulted by him upon every pressing emergency. She was of 
a fiery and daring spirit, a.ud her father scarcely regretted being 
without a son, that paramount blessing of all Rajpoot marriages, 
in having a daughter so pre-eminently possessing the high 
moral energies of her race. 

. This extraordinary woman had been sought in marriage by 
many a bold aspirant, though none of the chiefs in her immedi¬ 
ate vieintty had succeeded in securing her affections. Her 
beauty and vigour of mind were the theme of every tongue, 
it hupponed^that the beautiful Rajpootoi was oue day hunt- 
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ing in compan^r with iifsr father when a tiger, darting from a 
thicket, sprang iipt^ her horse and thus put her life in imme 
diate jeopardy. Ipstead of exhibiting any of the ordinary fears 
of her sex*, she hastily shook her raven looks hrom her temples, 
and with her head imdauntedly raised,her lips compressed, and 
lier eye Hashing with a wild energy, she resolotieiy attacked 
the tigw with a dagger which she carried in her girdle, plung¬ 
ing it up to the very hilt in theanimaPs body. The excited 
beast, finding itself thus unexpectedly assailed, and roused to 
tenfold rage by the wound she bad just infiicted upon it, (juittod 
the horse and turned upon the rider. Her danger was immi¬ 
nent, yet she did not quail; on, the contrary, her iesolution 
seemed to increase with her peril. It was evident, notwith¬ 
standing, that she could not successfully cope with an assailant 
r so fearful, and her father was unfortunately at too ^eat a dis- 
•tance to afford her aid. At this critical moment, when with 
extended and foaming jaws her ferocious adversary was in the 
act of seizing her by the head, a young hunter darted forward 
on his well-conditioned steed with the swiftness of the blast, 
and as he shot by like a thunderbolt, with a single stroke of his 
sabre, severed the tiger’s head from its body. The gory trunk 
instantly fell to the gtound, leaving the intrepid hnotress un¬ 
scathed. The vanquished brute, in its dying agonies, short as 
they were, fixed its claws in the flanks of tbo poor horse, and 
lacerated them so severely, that it was found necessary to de¬ 
stroy it on the spot The lady, thus providentially rescued, 
looked round for her preserver, but he was at a distance urging 
his horse to its utmost speed; she had, nevertheless, seen suf¬ 
ficient of his features to distinguish that he was a Rahtore; for 
these Ri^poot tribes ^ave always a something discriminative of 
their respective clans. This discovery was painful, as it recalled 
to her mind the feud which her father was maintaining with all 
that vindictivenesss of spirit so frequently and fearfully verified 
in the Rajpoot chronicles. 

The old Hara, who had been sufficiently near to perceive what 
had happened, approached his child with a gloomy austerity of 
countenance, to the cause of which she was no stranger. He 
too had distinguished the Rahtore: his grim silence and the 
stern composure of his features sufficiently expressed that ho 
had rocog^isisd her deliverer. Not a word’waa exchanged. The 
Rajpoot did not express, even by % lookj^hit satisfaction at his 
child's escape, and she with an aspect ol calm but haugh^ in¬ 
difference, mounted a camel and accompanied her parent home 
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without the iaterchauge of a 'word. She could oot, however, 
effkce from her miod the image of the young Rahtoro. His 
manly bearing, his strength and dexterity, fired heir imagination. 
He was perpetually present in her dreams, and the sole object 
of her waking thoughts. His fine muscular frame, the clear 
rapid gleam of his eye, the haughty bend of bis brow and anim¬ 
at^ expansion of nostril, the grace with which be rode, his 
prowess and skill in the use of the tulwar, or scimitar—all rose 
to her view in rapid succession, imbued with the colourings of 
an ardent prepossession, and she determined, at whatever cost, 
to behold the object which had thus irresistibly entranced her 
imagination. Her resolution was a bold one, and therefore her 
unbending sonl maintained it with the greater pertinacity. 

For some time she failed in all her elTorts to obtain a sight of 
her deliverer. Her father watched her with a scrutiny so unrei 
mitting that she conld not evade the morbid keenness of his 
vigilance. She nevertheless, contrived to employ emissaries, 
but in vain: they only rotnrned to bring her the unwelcome 
tidings of their failure. 

At length, as she was again one day hunting with her father 
in the jungle, emerging from a tangled path into a narrow vista 
of the wood, she saw at a distance a single horseman pressed by 
several assailants, who appeared about to overpower him. On 
a nearer approach she discovered that they were, as she had sus* 
pected, part of a dacoit gang attacking a Rahtore chief. She 
instantly sparred her horse forward and discharged an arrow at 
the foremost assailant, who received ii in his right temple 
and dropped dead. The robbers fled when they perceived that 
others were coming to the rescue of their victim. Upon reach¬ 
ing the spot where the encounter between the dacoits and the 
young Rajpoot bad taken place, his fair rescuer found him lying 
on the ground weltering in his blood, and desperately wounded. 
He had been cut down by a sabre stroke, and the wound pre¬ 
sented a most ominous aspect of fatality. Tlie brave Rajpootni 
instantly perceived that it was her late deliverer' Vi^ho was lying 
senseless before her. She did 'not rend the air with her shrieks, 
but calmly tore a strip from the turban of one of her attendants, 
ban^hi^d the wound tightly in order to stanch tho blood, then 
doMied that the Rahtore should be lifted into a palankeen, 
whidh had fortunately been ordered to await her commands at 
the skirts of tho jungle, and immediately borne to the bouse Of 
her father. When, on the arrival of the party at the Uara's 
abode, he was taken from the palankeen, the old warrior dis- 
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coTered tb&t bU wai tbe head of that elati with 

whom bis family had been so long at strife. Though this was 
a galling discoveiy^U did not preclude tbe generous offices of 
hospitality. These were rigidly performed, ye* the rancour 
which gnawed at the ?itals of the Hara chief did not tier one 
moment abate. 

The young Rahtore was tended with the most careful aUen« 
lion, until ho was in a condition., to be conveyed to his own 
dwelling. During tbe short period of bis confinement under 
the roof of his family foe, he bad found ui opportunity to 
declare his passion for his lovely preserver. He told her that he 
had long attempted to smother it, on account of the enmity 
mutually subsisting between their bouses, but bad found it im¬ 
possible to do so. This was neither an unexpected nor,unwel¬ 
come avowal. His young and beautiful nurse-for tbe daughter 
of tbe Hara chief had anxiously attended upon him—heard him, 
therefore, without surpri.sc, but not without pleasure,and before 
he quitted her parent’s roof, their vows of eternal attachment 
had been reciprocally plighted. 

Although bis wound had been desperate, he was not long in 
recovering, and when sufficiently strong to appear abroad, be 
made overtures to the hereditary foe of his family to bestow tbe 
hand of bis daughter upon him. The old man was reused to 
the most ferocious indignation at a proposal which heconsidered 
so derogatory to the pride of his house, bound as he wan by tbe 
stern obligation of hereditary enmity to maintain the feud so 
long existing between it and that of tlie Bjditore* He conse¬ 
quently rejected the proposal in terms of the harshesi<severity, 
at the same time reproaching the young warrior who bad so 
frankly solicited an alliance with his family, with a bteadb of 
honour in having seduced the uffectioni of his child, at a mo¬ 
ment too when he was on the point of death imder her (bthcr’s 
roof, and receiving all the kind offices of a sigupulotm hospi¬ 
tality. This accusation was repudiated with the wild indigna¬ 
tion and keen sensibility of wrong peculiar to the high-spirited 
Rajpoot, and thus the breach was irrea^iably widened. 

The old Hara, in the excess of his indignation, accused bis 
child of having conspired’ against him. His menaces were loud 
and bitter. Her haughty spirit was roused.« her oouotonance 
was calm and ber tongue, mute, but the bh^d. rushed to her 
heart with a momentum that agitated every fibre within, though 
ail without appeared sdrene and undistiirbedi 

On the following morning the old man visited his daughter.; 
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there wa» lomewhat of Mperity in hit mftimer ihen on tluer ^ 
previoot ()4y. , ^ . 

** Forget him, girU' he orw}},#einly; 'MiUtbndow never eeu 
darken this portal at a meniW of our house. At he bat eaten 
my tali, the Hara it apl^eat^/lmt the feud it not extinguished, 
and my withering hate ihutf fall like a blight upon htmtttll. 
We are lander a bond of eternal eUlkilty. 

** The saviour ot my life/* replied' the daughter in a tone of 
calm, dieisnred energy, indicting an unalterable resolve, '^bas a 
claim to my gratitude, and that claim canonly be justly rendered 
hy'^ing what he ntOst covets, especially aince it is (he booo 
whieh'I would the most willingly bestow upon him. He won 
my afTectioit when he won my admiration, and my esteem has 
since been added to both. His soul is as gentle in the areka 
grove as it is mighty in the dark forest, where the tiger skulks 
or the lion prowls, it melts as sweetly at the sound nf the 
sitlar as it nobly swells at the blast of the war trump.—My 
love is irrevocable. I may not be ungrateful, father; His the 
vice of contemptible souls.*’ 

He saved your life and you have in return saved his ; thus the 
obligations of gratitude are annulled. 

Her heart rose to her very throat as the Hara retired, and 
her determination increased in proportion as her feelings were 
suppressed. She from this moment sought an opportunity to 
burst the bonds of restraint, and esmpc from a tyranny which 
had become in the highest degree repulsive to her energetic 
soul. She passed several days in the silence of her chamber, 
from which she seldom stirred, and the result was a resolution 
to thwart the tyranny of her parent's vindictive refusal, by dy¬ 
ing to the arms of the man in whom she discovered a kindred 
spirit, and knew every feeling of his heart to be perfectly ger¬ 
mane with her own. She accordingly sent him, by a trusty 
messenger, a picture which represented a hunter rescuing a 
fawn from the claws of a tiger, lie readily understood the 
allusion, and returned to her a communication in a similar 
bleroglyphical form, exhibiting the same hunter with the fawn 
uestl^ in bis bosom, and a dove flying over it, to denote the 
6pe|d%tth which he was preparing to execute her wishes. 
Sgi^bral other communications, and of a like kind, passed be¬ 
tween iho lovers, until there was a mutual understanding as to 
the cq^ne each should pursue.—Ortenfaf Annual 

{To be eontinuetU) 
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from No> 17, pago 9MJ) 

III the Calcutta Journal of the 33th of. February,^ 1830, there 
appeared a letter firom Lieu^t John Smith of the Madnis Gaval* 
ry, pointing out, that, the in which the troops ware paid 
at Nagpoor and Hyderabad oecisiuned copsideiable loss to tbem 
in the exchange of the rupee. The author sent his name, for 
tho information of gOTernment, if it should be asked for, and it 
was given up at their request; the evil was remedied, and the 
utility of free discussion proved by this very act. However, the 
parties who had profited by the former state of things, no doubt 
were displeased with the Journalist for exposii^ it to t|ie gO'* 
vernmeut. 

The Journal published a short letter from Emulussaying, that 
in the Indian army, merit had little to do with promotion, and 
that whoever had interest might be sure of getting an appoint¬ 
ment on the stafT. Mr. Buckingham’s own sentiments were so 
very opposite to those of bis correspondent, that on the very 
day following, be wrote a long editorial article to shew that 
Emulus was wrong. The government wns sick and wearied 
of its private correspondence with Mr. Buckingham, which al¬ 
most always terminated to their own disadvantage, by shewing 
tbem to be in the wrong; and, therefore, it determined to proceed 
by law against all offences that should, in future, be committed 
against them by Mr. Bi|^kingbam; accordingly, Mr., Spankie 
commenced a legal prosecution; but some of Mr. Buckingbam’a 
friends obtained access ^ the government and convinced Lord 
Hastings that Mr. B. had no participation in the sentiments of 
the writer, but gave them as the mere opinions of a correspond¬ 
ent, from whom he himself entirely differed, and that therefore 
it would not be wise to pursue the prosecniiou to a close,.' A 
correspondence followed, which ended iu Mr. B. not opposing 
the rule for an information being filed against him in court, and 
expressing his regret at the publication of the letted and in the 
withdrawing the prosecution. 

About this period, another letteif, beaded '' Military Mono¬ 
poly,*’ and disclosiog some unfair traasactioos in the sale of offi¬ 
cers houses at military gtation^, also attracted the notice of go¬ 
vernment ; they asked for the name of the writer, whiebj was 
given up according to his own request; it was Lieut. Fell of the 
loth regiment. The matter was inquired into and the grievance 
redressed; furnishing another striking propf of the utility of 
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such discussions through th^ press. The Journal of the lOth 
July inserted a letter from the Western provinces dated the 
10th June, 1821 and signed; a Churchnian and this friend of a 
lady on her dcath-bed» saying, ** It is asserted, (but I conceive 
enroncously;) that the chaplains have received orders from tho 
Lord Bishop of Calcutta not to make themselves amenable to- 
any military or other focal authorities.”' ” It would appear, 
therefore, to he highly expedient that no military chaplain 
should have the option of quitting the duties ofhis station, from 
any misplaced power vost^ in him by the Lord Bishop, unless 
he can also obtain Uie express written permission of tho locaf 
anthorities on (l^o spot to do so ; and, provided in all such cases 
the season is healthy, and no one is dangerously ill, and that he 
shall unerringly return to the station before the Sunday follow" 
ing, that divine service may never be omitted in consequence cf 
siich requisition.” At the instance of Bishop Middleton himself, 
the government demanded the name of the writer, as the matter 
appeared to contain insinuations extremely disrespcctfal to tho 
public character of the Lord Bishop. Afr. B. replied, that the 
author of the letter was unknown to him ; ^that he published 
the letter in question under a conviction that a temperate and 
moderate discussion of the inconveniences likely to arise from 
a'vvant of local control, in certain points, over military chaplains, 
might be productive of public benefit, without infringiugon the 
respect due to the public character of the Lord Bishop. The 
chief socrefaiy of the government replied, “ It is a gross prosti¬ 
tution of terms to represent as a temperate and moderate dis¬ 
cussion, an anonymoDS insinuation of an individual, involving at 
the same time an insinuated charge, n/lt the less offensive for 
being hypothetically put, that his superior might have counte¬ 
nanced the delinquency. It would he with undissentbicd regret 
that the Governor-General in council should find liimself con¬ 
strained to exercise the chastening power vested in him ; never¬ 
theless, he will not shrink from its exertion, where he may be 
eonscientiously satisfied that the preservation of decency and 
the comfort of society reqsiire it to be applied. I am thence, 
Sir, instructed to give you this intimation :—Should govern¬ 
ment perceive that you persevere in acting on the principle 
which you have now asserted, there wifl be no previous discus¬ 
sion of any case fn which you may be Judged to have violated 
the laws of moral- candour and essential justice, which are 
equally binding on all descriptions of the community. You 
will at once be apprised that your license to reside in India ia 
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vnniilled, and you will t»e required to furnish seeurily for your 
quitting the country 1^ the eartiert opportunity/* Tbe com- 
miiuication of thia deterniioatTon^ gave Mr. B. so much concern, 
tlmt he began to form serious intentions of relinquishing his 
occupation altogether, for he could scarcely perceive the po8> 
sibiiily of a newspaper, being conducted on any principles that 
could ensure Us escape from danger, if such harsh constructions 
were to be put on very harmless paragraphs, or such tuws as 
those of * moral candour and essential justice,’ about which, 
«in£e they were undefined, no two men could agree, were to be 
made his rjiile of action; therefore be remuned above a month 
in deliberation on the subject before he sent his final reply; in 
which he said, ** If the laws of my country areHo be my guide, 

1 shall bow to the decisions of its tribunal with ail due respect; 
if the written and defined restrictions, issued on the removal of 
tlio censorship, be made my rule of action, I will endeavour as 
faithfully to adhere to them: even if the censorship be restored, 1 
shall still acquiesce in the common submission exacted from all 
by a power which. Whether legally or illegally exercised, no 
individual like myself could hope successfully tu rerist. But if 
so severe a punishment as banishment and ruin is to be indicted 
on a $iqq>oscd violation of the laws of moral candeur and essen¬ 
tial justice, of which 1 know not where tp look for any definite 
standard,! fear that my best determinations will be of ueavail— 
my path will be so beset with dan;:cr that 1 know of no way in 
which I can escape tllh risk of such supposed violations, when 
those who are at once to be both judges of the law and the fact, 
may at the same moment make tite accusation, pronounce the 
sentence, and carry it jnto exociilion, except by relinquishing 
entirely an occupation thus environed with perils, from, which 
no human prudence can ensure an escape/* This correspond¬ 
ence was the longest which ever passed between the Indian 
government and Mr. Buckingham: the government represepted 
this case as one of peculiar impropriety, and censured him with 
extreme severity—threatened to banish him suddenly! Surely 
this was not for fear that the nativesyvould rise en masse when 
they saw a Christian lady dying without the uid of a. clergyman. 
Abuses in our courts, camps and culcberries, may require to be 
tabooed, but the exposure of clerical non-residence will not 
alarm the timid Hindoos or ihc ilerce Moslems. 

Colonel Robison of the Kin;: ^ 24th regiment, a gallant and 
dashing officer, inselrtcd some letters in the Calcutta papers 
under the nomme de guerre of Sam Sobersides—ho expretted 
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his opioioo that the dinners, eoDcerts, balls, and other entertaiiH 
ments at Calcutta were ill eooducted; and nndertoak to show 
that many improvements in this respect mig^ht be safely iatro> 
dueed. Jn a rival paper, * Parenthesis,* contend^ very strong^ly 
ihat^iSam was gruilty of great disrespect to government, in pass¬ 
ing these strictures on the public entertainments, contending 
that as they were chiefly oondocted by the members of the go¬ 
vernment, as the Imding individuals in society, any attack on the 
perfection of the entertainments was an attack upon the direc¬ 
tors of them also. Sam replied, saying, ** 1 also declare with the 
utmost sincerity, that to attack, injure, or under-rate the govern* 
ment is and has been foreign to my thoughts; that 1 am known 
personally to all its members; and that 1 have a great respect 
for them individually. But 1 think it no ways inconsistent with 
my respect for them, one and all, to call, as far as an humble in¬ 
dividual can hope to do, the public attention to any matthr 
of abuse, inconvenience, or subject of complaint, which it is al¬ 
ways in the power of the public to redress or get redressed; and 
if 1 saw things going on wrong in the family of my own fisther, 
I would cry out and expose them to him. But, if no wrongs are 
to be redressed, or suggested improvements listened to, except 
those which go through stMsretaries and public officers, to govern¬ 
ment, none will be redressed or listened to, but those whom they 
favour; and the influence of their favour (as that of their dis¬ 
pleasure) extends farther than the government can be aware of; 
some striking examples of which.>vill sopn be brought to notify 
by their fearless correspondent, Sam Sobersides*’. The six se¬ 
cretaries of state confederated themselves together to prosecute 
this harmless paragraph; they combined their purses und their 
more powerful influence, and thus arrayed these chief ministers 
of the supreme government in India had.the extreme folly to take 
part in such a controversy and to prosecute su(^ an article as a 
false, wicked, scandalous, and malicious libeijLUg&inst all the se¬ 
cretaries to government in India. All tbe authority of the go¬ 
vernment was arrayed against Mr. Buckingham. It is, liowevec, 
rumoured tliat the conspirutora applied to Lord Hastings for him 
to make common cause wAh them, end to have their case carried 
on the government, and th&t he reftised to partake in their in¬ 
famous conspiracy against an individual, however troublesome 
and obnoxious he might be to the despotic autborities of India. 
Mr. Buckingham preferred a legal process to an arbitrary pro¬ 
ceeding, but the odds were so immense that be scarcely dared 
venture to hope for protection. Then the Grand /ury was com- 
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posed almost exelinively of servaals of Uie East I odia Compapj; 
and tbe Petit Jury was <minpo»ediviioUy of 
whose residence* in IndtO W|A at the wifi »m:l pfeasnra of the 
company. Simh janes nrast naltivally indtine fowdiMs the will 
of the company. At Madm, Sir O; Barlow had sant away two 
grand-jarors and three petty jorymea for' their condoet daring 
some trials in which be mterested himself; these most rtvored 
instruments of British jti^tce would not submit to his dictation, 
and therefore;JM;calIed them peijmred fhetioos. The lodletment 
against Mr. Buckingham was found in No^. 1831. In Deuembrnr, 
fionm discussion arose in the Ct^cutta Journal, tsio Whether the 
article prosecuted as libel, was really such or iiot^ To pievenf 
any further diaeussiottAon that subject the governmebtf led a cri¬ 
minal information against Mr. Buckingham. Spankie con« 
ducted the prcraecuHon and Cutlar Fergusson was the leading 
cotftosel for the defendant. Chmf Justice Eastsaid,/* The govern¬ 
ment of the country, with the advice and sanction of the autho- 
rtUes at home, has established the liberty of the press; and I 
conceive that a free press, or the liberty of publication witimnt a 
previous censorship, is calculated to produce much good.'* This 
information was not carried to judgment; the government 
dropped it. In January, 18*3, the counsel of the si* united se¬ 
cretaries was heard and replied to; the Judge summed np the 
case, and, the jury without retiring from their box, or hesi¬ 
tating one moment, returned an unanimous verdict of acquittal. 
The conspirators had taknn up their ground upon a point which 
was absolutely untenable ; their rage rendered them fools * 
they became the bntt of universal censure and ridicule. 

Dr. Jarmeson was well known as f writer in the John BtUl 
newspaper, the rival of tfe Calcutta Journal ; be held' no less 
than six dUTerent appointments, each of ^hich was saffleient to 
occupy the whole time and attentioa of any one man; in Aug., 
1822; however, the government conferred upon him a 7th oflice 
as an additional reward for his official and extra-official services, 
appointing him superintendant of the school for native doctors. 
Mr« Buckingham wrote an article in his Journal shewing, that, 
even admitting Dr. Jaknieton to be the Aiost clever and the most 
mecitorious man in the wbrtd, still, as he could not by any pro- 
cesii expand Si hours info 48, the mete impossihlUty for him to 
command siifiicleot time to perform the duties of his new office, 
without neglecting those of his old ones, ought to be deemed a 
valid objection againsO bis being confirmed in it. As usual, 
with the vermin who swarm about government-house, Jamie<^ 
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son flew to Lord Hastings and entreated him to banish Bnck> 
ingham; that was the anirersal remedy presenbed by every 
state qtiack; the soverei^ balm for every smart; the one in¬ 
fallible nostrum for secanng’the tranquillity 6t every sfneca- 
rist, non-resident, and pltmlist in India. Jaltnieson represented 
that Buckingham had' set himself up as a Censor of thu govern¬ 
ment, and had dared to comment on an appointment which the 
government had made, l^ord Hastings replied, that he had 
made up his mind never to send any individual out of the coun¬ 
try, without a previous trial, whatever might be the nature of 
his offence; therefore, he recommended the doctor to proceed 
by trial at law, or, if the matter were only one of controversy, 
as to his fltness for office, or capacity to find time for its duties, 
and the press was as open to defend himself as to raise the ob¬ 
jections te his appointment to reply to the Journalists. Thus 
disappointed of the aid he wished for, from the Governor- 
General, the doctor sent his friend. Dr. Gordon, to Bucking¬ 
ham, with a formal message, saying, that, as he had applied 
to the strong arm of power, he was not justifled in demanding 
personal satisfaction ; but, that he demanded a written pledge 
that Mr. B. would never, on any future occasion, mention either 
his name, bis office, or his duties, for the purpose of comment¬ 
ing on them, in any way whatever, or else personal satisfaction. 
Buckingham declined either Ui pledge or to fight the pluralist 
doctor; but, some hours after he had declined the infamous 
challenge, he had a conference with several friends oh the sub¬ 
ject, and they most injudiciously advised that the highly military 
state of society in India rendered it necessary that he should 
fight. No man can holdPthe practice,of duelling in less esteem 
than Mr. Buckingham does, yet, in compliance to the wishes of 
his friends, begavo up his ow'n desire for peace; on the follow¬ 
ing morning two shots were exchanged on either side ; Major 
Swiney prevented any'further pwceedings. 

About this period, Mr. Buckingham first announced his in¬ 
tention to dispose of a portion of the Cnleulta Journal la stinres, 
so as to give the property greater stability, by associating in 
its proprietorship gentlemen of character and property belbng- 
jr^to all the higher branches of the community.' The cfoad 
fibek was worlli 20,OUOL ; but the profit of the concern was 
a year; hence the stock and good-will of the Journal 
was valued at 40,000Z. ; for, at that rate.it would yield 20 per 
cent, per annum ; but the gratuitous sfipply of the Journal to 
8barehold^s,and other advantages pro[K)sed, would give them 
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about 35 per cent per aennin on the money they invested in the 
purchase pi a share. The tflmle concern was divided into 403 
shares of lOOl. each. In six moptbs one-sixth of the paper was 
tbipi sold to 70 per^ns Ipr 70001. The concern was most pros¬ 
perous^ and it yielded large profits, in which the shareholders 
fully participated , in. two half-yearly payments/ when they 
realized the. If mount of the promised dividends. The sta¬ 
bility thus given to the Journal^ naturally made it become an 
object, of stiil greater hatred than ever to those vrho saw in its 
increased stability^ the assurance that it would stUI continue to 
increase in power and in influence. 

Mr. B.. having advertised the publication of bis Travels in 
Palestine, Mr. W. Jl. Banhes, member for Cambridge, repre¬ 
sented that Mr. Buckingham was. a person wholly incapable of 
writing a book, and that he bad stolen the materials from Mr. 
Bankes. Mr. Buckingham prosecuted the calumniator, and after 
a trial which lasted three years, and cost Mr. Bankes 6,0002. ahi) 
Mr. Buckingham 2,0002., the jury returned a verdict that Mr. 
Bankes was guilty of a false, scandalous, and malicious libel, and 
condemned him to pay damages of G0p2., with costs. Thp Rev. 
Dr. Bryce was the proprietor and editor of the Indian John 
Bull newspaper; under the signature of a Frien^of Mr. Bankes 
he commenced a series of letters against his own rival, repeat¬ 
ing the calumnies of the Cantab. He said, ** The phenomenon 
of a journalist venting bis sentiments, without the aid of a 
Censor, U but new in InSia; and it was manifest, that in thU 
country , such a man might prove the source of incalculable evil. 
In looking around me, 1 beheld the evils that might bo feared, 
actually occurring. 1 sa4v them insinuating themselves into 
the very strong hold of our power, and possibly paving the 
way for an event which the enemies of UiU power have at¬ 
tempted in vain. Entertaining these views, the conductor of 
such a press became, in my eyes, a public enemy, and resting 
his power as be did, as well upon bis character as on bis prin¬ 
ciples, bis reputation became a fair and legitimate object of 
attack, and its overthrow a subject of bewest triumph to every 
lover of his country.’’ 

In April, 1822, the Journal was re-publishing Sir John 
Malcolm’s ** Report on the State of Malwa the government 
wrote desiring that it should not be proceeded with, and ac¬ 
cordingly it was discontinued. In August, IDir. Grant of the 
company’s own service, inserted in his India Gazette, a letter, 
which appearing to the Governor-General to be insulting, and 
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tit & 4««fription lugrhly to the todta^ of* hit hfi^ty, 

the King* of Otide, Mr. JBe^toghem Wiui d^ired iioi^o re^>6at 
it in l?is'jooras),aiidhe oo«B|>1ied with the g»T»rtiii»iit*fl diHdre. 

Ij3’MQy/4t)2&, Sain^Sehertides was in the Deocan^ and itoder 
the name .of ** A Military Friend, neither a Mull nor a OoU*’ 
another of hit leitert a^fieared in the Journal, Mhdiiig the 
ctTcets of the Jeamal on the good government of India, and 
commenting on the rank conferred by native prinees apon Bfi> 
tHh ^editors. The government demanded the author , of the 
letter^ Mr. B. replied that he confidentially possessed it, but 
vrisbeFd rather that the author himself should commaoieate it 
t6 the government, and that'he had 'no doubt he would raost 
cheerfnily do so, from his having publiMy stated hn leadtoess 
to give proofs of his assertions, if needed. The government 
insisted that Mr. B. should instantly name the auBior. Goidncl 
Bohlson bad publicly authorised that step, therefore Mr. 
Buckingham gave up his name to the government. The go- 
verniuetrt marched the Colonel and his regiment about Jndia 
until tiu*ir hearts were broken by fatigue; in ill health artd in 
the burning beat of the season, he was driven from bis station, 
in the heart of"the couutyy, and forced to march to Bombay; 
from thence he was ultimately ordered home. By this hard 
treatment his health and spirits together were so entirely 
destroyed, that when entering the British Channel he died a 
martyr to his ardent attachment to the liberty of the press in 
India; a victim to the malice of the company's servants, tho^e 
natural enemies to every species of liberty or discussion. The 
body of tlie veterati Was committed to the deep off the 
Laud's End. 

In France the will of the king, in whatever way it was bv- 
pressed, wasi the law of the land; and, in Calcutta, there was a 
sitniiar asi-umjitioii of p«>wer on the part of the company and 
the slAves of the company, wtiQ ^ited the Indian newspapers, 
'lliey con tended ibatibo company's circular to tbe editors of news¬ 
papers was the law of the press, that it had the force of taw and 
was binding in law. Bbekingham's free-born soul spurned the 
Idea of ariy mere proclamation being law; he fully admitted 
ihat the company was empowered hy law to banish any Bu- 
mpefiii whatever from India, and, therefore, could subhitnte 
wilt for la^w ; but he know that the law courts were not so de¬ 
graded as to have been reduced to be tke mere executioners of 
the will of a base tyrant, in whatever way he might bo pleased 
to whis{>er or to proclaim that will; he knew that the company 
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tottU {Mopoie Im toli^ peopk aud io iHe erowp, tini it 
rertad with Hia Itia^ir^oKigea, in f^n eopri^ in rc^t ot rpgit* 
taf tlinfe»|>n]gnots> and that the law courli enfovctd only the" 
tn^stcted lawBi laaiinn^ v.to the eompaiiy itself the obnoxious 
task of exeeudhgrit* own mere will, in destroying: ionooeiit pet'^ 
tons,.whose TUteet wefora reproa^ to a vUnous system of go- 
vernmeatj and ieimioal. to tbe:.exi»tence of any such eoi^ofation 
as the company. . .On<.thd5tb of September 1822, the company 
interposed its own irtesistiblearguiiient of brate form and elosed 
the duensBion^ saying,Whether the Act pf die BHtidi legis¬ 
lature, or the ofunion of an individual shall be predominant 
is now ai issue. It is thence, imperatively, the duQr of the local 
government to put the subject at rest. The long-tried forbear-. 
ance of the Qovernor-Generai in council, will folly prove they 
extreme reluctance with wbieh be adoptsa measure of harsh¬ 
ness ; and even now his Excellency in council is pleased to give 
you the advantage of one more warning. You are now^flnally 
apprised, that if yon sbaU again venture to Impeach the, validi- 
of the statute quoted, and the legitimacy of the power vested 
by it, in the chief authority here, or shall treat with, disregard 
any official injunction, past or future, from government, whether 
communicated in terms of command, or in the gentle language 
of intimidation, your license will be immediately cancelled, and 
you will be ordered to depart forthwith from India.^* Mr. 
Buckingham replied, |hat his Lordship in council would never 
more be troubled with his dissertations, upon the liberty 
of tho press in India—•'* a question now so entirely set at rest.** 
in January, 181^# Hastings embarked for Europe, leaving 
an interregnum until fhe arrival, of Lord Amherst. Mr. John 
Adam, whose father aqd brother were for a long aerie^. of years 
solicitors of the com^mny in London,' baid been Censor of the 
press in Bengal, and being in council, naturally enough, hp be¬ 
came the leader of the opposition to Lord UasUngs^ wish-for free 
pUbUca^on; he was so violent thathe ha4 bc«n heard to.deeiare, 
that if be possessed the reins of power bat fqr a single day, lie 
would use, it to send Mr. Buckingham out of the country. His 
there, ami had publicly declared, at a Town ^all conversazioau. 
toat within sixAveeks after the departure of ]U>ril Hastings, Mr. 
Buckingham should be transmitted Mr. Add^ being tbe senior 
member of tbe council became, for the tiniije^ the Governor-Ge¬ 
neral of India, or loc|fm tenene, until tbe actually appointed Go¬ 
vernor should arrive. In common with the whole community 
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. V 

Bfickinlr^iam nuturally fpll i4;to be tQ,,exereii4ey9n 

more than nsual caution, in the ebtsence of,a proper andmpon* 
itihlo Governor. Indeed, Dr Bryce and the other jival find,op- 
neiiit journalists, who Dtickii^^ham had out»tf4pped iAtbftraee 
for pnblie favour, jrancorousiy/iaunted fahir form his caution, and 
inveteratcly reviled hiin for .his circumspection<^tb«y accused 
him of shrinking: from his duty, and often said of him,^ 
High-rflAcbingSueJEiRgbam crows drcuniBpaet.^* 

However, with ali his circumspection, he was unable to escape 
'the doom which had Jong: before been pronounced upon him. in 
the short period of Mr. Adams*s interreg-mim, he took great cure 
to reward handsomoiy thosej;>ersoDS who had been most active 
and most violent in their opposition to the freedom of the press 
in India. Among: other most inappropriate appointments, on 
the Tth of Feb., 1823, he conferred the situation of Clerk of the 
Committee for supplying the government offices with stationeryr 
upon the Rev. James Bryce, D. D., and Moderator of the Kirk 
Session ! The place was worth 700f. a year. The appointment 
was reprobated by every body, and Mr. Buckingham ridiculed 
it in a very proper manner, and‘with the greatest possible good 
humour. The appotntmeni itself must have caused the’doctor 
to feel the hhisb of shame, and thCgaaettcd exposure of it must 
have added to the sting of his own guilt; but the journalist’s 
critique was but as the retlection e^ the doctor'rown thoughts 
on the occasion.' The.day after, the. goi^enjment informed Mr. 
Buckingham that,'* rel'erring to the editorial remarks,and to 
the enmmunreations officially madu to him, on form .r orcastons, 
he had forfeited his claim to the countqnuiice and'protection of 
the supreme government; thaft his iicene.e wa» declared to be 
void after the 15th of April, and if he was found in the East In* 
dies, after that date,^ he would be forthwith sent to tbb tfbrfed 
Kingdom. 

Mr. Buckingham had been ab$dnt fronr England ten years; 
-his wife had recently'arrived io Calcutta, and they liad just 
completed their domestic establishment with great care, for the 
reception of their cbildred, who Were expected out. This esti- 
hlu^^eDt Was abruptly broken up. and a large sacrifice bt jpro- 
.^ufibred on that aecoiinl alone. Tlie short tinio 
altow^ for Mr. B.^s stay did not- enable fiim to wind ti)p * his 
ufiairs and settle his accounts, for the greater number of the 
subscribers,, who were indebted to him^ere resident in the 
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interior of the conni.^. . . 

persfi^n&i' WperiBtei^wra$i^ h ^onlSerii is' nis wm, 4g> 

stri>ye’3"it;'fbf'W ww’^thi^l^^ which to work, an im¬ 

mense indVer^iibAplici^ system of t^ichioery. He was the 
sodt, the Iffe%fthi Jdtwoit^ end tlie employer of the composi* 
tori, presshten.^disi^bttjtofs, &c^ Add to all this, Mr' Bnckinigf- 
ham wai thin' stibdihg' iii the Supreme dbiirt as a pljsioiiif 
seeking- repaftiiibri for 'ttre Injtmous libels on his charac^r, 
-whicfi this same Dr. Bryce had written and publlahed, in the 
John PuU newspaper. However, the mandate was irresistible, 
therefore Mr. and Mrs. Bnckioghitn were obliged ' to quit 
India imifiediately. 

A thrill of horror ran thronghont all India; every Briton 
felt himself trembling on the crumbling'verge of a cfiasm, 
which had suddenly yawned itself open at his feet. People 
1o*oked at each other with amazeihentk There was an universal 
feeling of instability end of insecurity. The shock was that 
of a great pohlical earthquake: a house was no longer re¬ 
garded as a castle,—it was forsaken and looked' upon as a 
trap,—a tomb, destnictive according to Ks bizo. The ground 
oa which a man stood was looked upon as prcj^^nant with 
destruction;—even rocks were avoided, lest they should roll 
over and crush those who, in conviihtons, would have laid 
hold of them for safety. We felt a worthless and vindictive 
woman was armed with more than sovereign power over us; that 
she was invesled with the arbitrary and irresponsible power of. 
banishing whoever displeased her. 

After Mr. Buckingham liad been sent away, his case 
against Dr. Bryoe was^tried at the King’s Bupreme Court, 
and Sir Francis Macnaghten declared from the bench that 
the libels were most malicious ; that he could net speak of them 
without bf»rror. He said let tho plaintiff have a thousand 
rupees damages and costs. Yet, the company continued to 
fxatronise Dr. Bryce, and to assist him in amassing a for¬ 


tune. However, the appointment with Which Mr. Adam, 
Off .rather Mrs. Ltishington had rewarded the doctor, was loo 
gross a violation of public decency to be tolerated in any 
atmosphere, less fetid and corrupt -than th|tt of the Black 
Hole of Calcutta, and it was annulled even <hy the Directors 
of Leadenball—^gentlemen who are not very, j^re In matters of 
patronage.. 
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A SYNOPSIS of the whole of the E VIPENOE tehoB befoto 
the EAST INDIA CJOIWSIITTEB to lelBllbn to the 
Army <ait indiiis. ; ‘ , 

Including a Reference aieo to the information cei^ainef in the 
^Appendix accompanying that l^ofdenM. ^ 

No. 4/7, pojre *54.) , 

Engineera,-^\, The o®cew. of engineers ef the three pre- 
sideneies*. with the cost of the corps from 1813 to 1830, were 



06i. The pioneers have, with the sappers and tanners, to- 
oently been transferred to the management of the engineen at 
Bombay, and called the engineer corps. At Madras and Ben- 
naJ, one-half of the pioneers have been conyerted into supers 
and miners, under the esclisiro command M engintaer o^rs. 

668 The number of Euro, commissioned andtton-commtsstoned 
officers, and also of native commissioned and iion-commissioned 
officers and privates belonging to the engllheers and p.oneew of 
India, will be seen on an inspection' of the Return in Appendix 
( A )» No. % and of thos^ belongiog to a particular presidency, 
io the separate return for each year, from which the preceding 

tables have been constructed. _ ^ ^ 

, 6684. Particular returns have been prepared, illustrating the 
Organixation of the corps of engineers, pione^, and sappers and 
miners, at each presidency; and the several items of ehatge hh 
cident to a corps of sappers end miners^ at- the Bengal presi¬ 
dency may be ascertained by another return. 
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905* »i)g|iiec^«Qf Indin consist of three battalions in 
Ben£^, two at Bombay. Th^ are 2t> offi¬ 

cers to each battalion aH^ «o^q<^ntl;^ 140 in alll 

666. |«ie|tt,rPploiiel ^ajter w of ppinldn tnat four battalions 

of eng'ioeen aio for Bengal. 

667. Lieot.pdbfbnei l^ lflaviYtand is of opinion diet the en¬ 
gineer department Is too much negfected, and he hra suggested 
the remedies wbichr appear to him to be ^onlated tO' pet 4t 
upon an efficient footing. HO^ thinks that the’ engineers are in 
want of'' a body of soldiers under their immediate command/* 
and that the pioacen should not be commanded by a subordi¬ 
nate officer of engineers. Officers of engineers have, in his 
opinion* a pieferable claim to employment at home* alluding 
probably to the seminaiy at A^tscombe and the company’s 
depot at Chatham. He has given an account of the revenue 
anB irrigation department of the Madras presidoncy* which is 
under the superintendence of engineer officers, 

668. Major Mutt has dwelt on the inadequacy of the engi¬ 
neers* in point of numbers, for the duties of superintendence 
which devolve upon them. 

660. Sir J. Malcolm states, that the engineer depmrtmest has 
always had a just ** reputation in India; butof late years, since 
the government at borne have paid such attention to youths sent 
out to their different establishments in India, rendering appoint¬ 
ments to that branch the prizes of the seminary of Addiscombe, 
and giving them, sub^qiient to their obtaining those prizes 
every advantage they could derive from the instructions of Col. 
Pasley, the officer in charge of the engineer depdt at Chatham, 
this corps m&y be said, both in science and high feeling, to be 
fully equal to that in tb^British army.** 

670. The engineers have recently been put in char^ of the 
whole building department, including what is termed in India 
the barrack department, that is, the superintendence of the buil¬ 
ding and repairs of barracks. 

671. Sir p, Worsley regards the pioneers as one of the most 

necessary and useful branches, and thinks tbal it might be in¬ 
creased. * 

672. Major Wilson recommends the formation of an establfsh- 
ment of pioneers and artiAcers to be attached to each regiment. 

ff73. Sir J. Malcolm thinks that engineers iliqbid be ** only 
employed on works requiring scientific knoi^'edge; and that 
common repairs, and cwen the erection of ordinary buildings of 
limited costs, may be made over to the heads of departments.** 
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ArHllery,-^lA. The ft^eunt of artillery ^MPiployed at the 
three fMt^ldenere^ and at’ Heleoai aind the eok ^ tfi^ same) 
■with the exception of ^a'^tter, the liiilftery etiar^ of Which 
are blended in a totaK wera^ ^from 1813 to I^Sd/as foU^Ws \ 


1 

ncagal, ' 

Madras, 
f, • a 

Homba). 

St. Het. 

\ ^ ^ 

^ Total, 

Espbwse. 

! 

1818 

ii*i*, 

8,4^* 

2.103 

475 

16 160 

L. 

308.090 

1814. i 

e.«42 

8,^ 

2rt30 

46 {• 


S94,4SS 

1815 

10.220 

8.380 

2013 

447 

10,218 
17,<134 

60-2.007 

mto 

10,664 


2,844 

416 

423,304 

1817 

10,778 

8,407 

t,i!05 

865 


410 310 

1818 

1M14 

8.270 . 

2,416 

•77 

17,.'i85 

432,332 

1810 

0.671 

8,158 

2,246 

.816 

I6SH6 

440,622 

18X0 

10,227 


0,108 

28 » 

17,660 

55«,6<17 

isxi 

10,155 

6,28i : 

. UHIU 

814 

l7,5tO 

698 808 

I8S'J 

10,288 

5,026 

■fti.iiu 

817 

17,7tl 

6 ' 0 , 0 .'{» 

i««r 

7,061 

4.7 i8 

2,106 

426 

1.3«14 

320 204 

1804 

7,T44 

4,706 

2,062 

410 - 

148)28 

315,130 

180fi 

8,804 

4,6UU 

2.«lM 

44l^ 

13,984 

G.52,339 

1826 

0 0-16 

5,126 

2,;i7» 

458 

I7,48K 

6.41,6/4 

1827 

8.568 

6,600 

2.8(i8 


17,190 

640.478 

1820 


5,422 

3 (01 

402 

17,108 

668,771 

1820 


5,448 

2 932 

457 

16,0.-i0 

6:10 007 

1850 

W 

7,042 

5.531 

3 44iO 

428 

17,383 

626,Ki:< 


376. The proportion of European and Native horse and foot 
artillery maintained in India, and also of ordnance drivers and 
European warrant officers, in each of the years from 1813 to 
IU30, and the charge of the same, will appear upon an inspec¬ 
tion of’the two Tables in Appendix (A.^ Nos. 2 and 3, in which 
also the commissioned and non-commissioned officers and privates 
aredisttnginsbed. 8in»ilRr information in regard to each par- 
ticnlar presidency, and 5lt. Helena, may be obtained by con¬ 
sulting the separate Tables for cacH'^ year, from which the 
preceding Table has been constructed. 

076. Partiailar returns are given, ribisfrating the organiantion 
nf a brigade of horse and imttaiion of ftiot artHlery, European 
and Native, at each presidency .; and tne seVeial items of Charge 
incMieDt to each description! of force may bo ascertained 
cnnsalflng other returns. 

077. The particulars Velating to the artillery of the Indian 
cerviCe may be conveniently arranged in reference lo what the 
witnesses have stated respecting its numbers and efficiency 
geseCally; the mode in wh'ichii is recruited and officered, and 
the ypting officers qnaiifled for thediscliarge of their duties: the 
policy or otherwise of employing nalivesido the arti^pry, and of 
vibatitnUng horses for bullocks in the foot artillery ; the forma- 
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tioh of troop*,an(^ tbo fi^^uoa 

to thomj, toget6|$;r Teip€,ctij[^ .ordnaiyfie 

guii-cBrriai;[ 0 Si ,^d. t«« of gon{^^Wi£ri» ,.. . 

078. doipiiel Salmpiid >^tes, tUt t!ie numtior of wrtHIery, 
according to ibo last ^^ros, at the three preiideEK^Sf dbtiii- 
guisking horae frowi^t, were* in Bengal (July, 1830,) hor&e 
1,02U foot8.100^ horse 596, foot3 450; 

and in Bombay (iaiiuarj foot 4498 ; 

making a total of 6,645*' « , . 

670. Ljo«t.-Col. Hopkinsop. remarks,:;« Wji4,i^gard to.;i|i4 
European arlillcry, 1 can im^tfie ao coips better equipped in 
every respect, espeeialiy .the kiorse artillery« sipne< its formatioii 
in 1804, and at tlie time I left it in tOjiia.’* ^ < 

680. Sir J. Malcolm, speaking generally of ike European ar- 
tillery, remarks: ** As far as tny military knowledge readers tife 
capable of judging, there cannot he a more e£Q<»eot body of 
tillery in any service.*’ CoK rermingion thinks *'the footwf* 
tillcry to be very deficient in its field eatablisfainentssta^i 
that ’’ the men are perfeclly eflicient for all purposes.** 

OtU. Lieut.-Col. Watson says, ’*1 have servpd O^qqently 
with armies where large bodies of the artjUety,htve beencom* 
ployed; 1 think it a most efiicient corps, in.v^overy,respect ; I 
think them equal to any artillery that possibly nould be kept up 
in India, as they are,” . . .. . , . 

082 Col. Leighton thinks the artillery of Bombay, both Eu* 
ropean and Native, to. be efficient. 

683 'J'he recruits for the European battalions, ate. generally 
received from the ages of eighteen to twenty-fopr. '|'he aftUfoi^ 
are selected ip EngiauiP; but when the recruits oome 06 l 
for the inranlry, if the artiliury arc in wiipt o^.inCB,'a sefooUoq 
is made for them from, the bil'anlry recruits..., ... 

‘ 681., The native troops generally enlisted, and are for tha^ 

most part rccom'ueuded by,the native officei:* and .men, who are 
much attached U> I he service, . . ♦ 

685. Col. J. Limond ihiaks that the natlyns.pi’efer.lhecnvairy 

even,to the artillery, especially the Massiilmans, of , which it 
chiefly,consists, The miUtary order qf, Uipdoos are* bow- 
ever,.partial to do duty with lur es*. .. , . , ^ . 

686. Col. C. Hc^kinsop recemn^ndf recruitipg the Madras 

artillery from Bengal or Bembay. in 1803, customary to 
reqruit .the Lascars of the artillery in.Bengal; it was from them 
the Madras golundauiie were originall;)r, formed*,as well as se¬ 
lections from the infantry, which accounts for the ori{.i al t^ut- 
ncss of that force. . 
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68T. Col. JlifiiiiHMid ^bt ^ f 9 Afi«id 4 ii £8 of 

MftctrM 18 composed ** of and mUitioua^ old ni^ive ofB- 

cers attached to the service/’ and that it ** has aiMweied alt 
the purposes contemplatedji and at a compakativeljr small ex- 
'pense.” 

OfliO. The native lione artillery of Ifadval was formed in 1804 
from the cavalry’gatlopme. on a recommendation of the Duke 
of .Wellkiifon^ then Gen. Wellesley. 

Oofl. lidffhton states that the recruits for the Bombay 
are generally natives of Oude or Central India, and 
l|ttiifo#y^haveaaffioient strength and stamina. 

090. Col. Pennington is of opinion that the artillery Is at 
present very deficient of eflleers ; he is an advocate for a tim¬ 
ber of captains'lieiitenant, in addition to the present establish¬ 
ment of officers for the company’s artillery, the officer being 
■allowed to exercise general cQmmand. 

891. Col. C. Hopkinson also thinks the exiatiiig establish¬ 
ment of artillery officers too low, and that it ought to«he in¬ 
creased to nearly double its present amount. 

082. Sir T. Pritzler states that the European foot artillery are 
deficient in officers’ because* the native foot artillery and all the 
horse artillery are officered from them, and all the commiilsaries 
of stores are appointed from them, so that there are left very few 
officers for the European foot arlillery, which is the most va¬ 
luable arm, and required the greatest care. 

003. Col. Limoitd states that the commandant of artillery had 
the power of selecting officers for the horse artiUery, and that 
his guidein making the appointments was grounded on a pro¬ 
per knowledge of artillery duty. C61. C. Hopkinson however 
states, that officers for the horse artillery are no^v selected by 
favour. When he was in command, be never had Tudneuce 
enough to get an officer appointed to the hone artilleiy. 

094. Sir J. Nicolls eposiders it uectssary to have with the 
troops possessing six guns,a captain and three subalterns, which 
admits of a snbaltern officer being employed or detached inlo 
each brigade of gUDs,« and precisely the number with a edm- 
paoy of native foot artillery* 

G95. Sir T. Reynell is od opiinion that each troop of 'Native 
herse artillery of six pieces should have four European officer s 
to make allowances for those who may be away from casualties. 
When serving in brigade, perhaps Iqss might do; three pre¬ 
sent with the troop would be sufficient, and the sanm establish¬ 
ment of officers for a company of native foot having six pieces. 
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OOOi^ J4i8«it.>€!oU littim^# of 

offioeifrlo 4 cofpt of ImOifftllierjr as to a battii^oQ 4r< 

lill«fy,.-«- . ' ’ . ■^ 

607^ TbaoJOcert of arliilery obtain pmmotion iit oiXe genO^ 

line at each preakleo^. . , ^ 

6d8< aagar^Dg'tlia teltma^f ^ming nften InletiM' the 
service,: Col. l,:Liiiiottd state*, that aftertheyhhVOfe^vt^ In¬ 
struction at Addiscombe, iKeiir nitlUary edneatibii' 4l'''fo1^wed 
upia lndia.. A dep6t of iiistniction was octahliahed id the Ma- 
drai^nitUafy. head-^nartei^, Which has pmgihsifvefy idi^Ted 
in ae^mplUhtng the endaeontemplatod' at ^^fblWiijit^; ^*^0 
artillery instmetiona issued by Col. Limond eh its fitet eelab- 
lishnient, and a later compilatloii of tlie system are pKnted. 
(See't^ueilioii 1220.) > 

«09. The yonng men grenerally join tho artillery in Thdia 
about the ages of seventeen or eighteen; but someiimeseartier or 
later, according to tho passing of Ihetr examinatiohs at the 
academy, The above remarks ore confirmed by the evideifee 
of Col. C. Hopkinson. 

700. Regarding the policy or otherwise of employing natives 
in the artillery, Col. Salmond is of opinion that the native ar¬ 
tillery ought to be disbanded, as equally unnecessary and dan¬ 
gerous. 

701. Col. Pennington does not see any danger in Instructing 
natives in gunnery; and^from the excelleuce of the artillery 
which had been trained in the service of Scindia and Holkar. 
he felt assured that native artillery were a most efficient bOdy, 
equal to any force, that could be opposed to them. He adds, 
** they were persons traified to tho native service. A part of 
the enemy c^ptoved at their guns were deJiiveYed over to me by 
Lord l 4 kke } wo, at that time, had not forty men Europeans, and 

" wtf wese mtow that we were eleven days in the trendies with¬ 
out leffiefr and he transferred ttiose men tome, arid I had occa¬ 
sion. tCKdf^l them a little; but when practised to- all the busi¬ 
ness! of loading and firing, they were as prompt and ready as 
any men. They dki not at first know ihanosuvring; but, With 
a little patience, I soon taught them manceuvring; they were 
foot ffie'ii, bet no men ever Stood better to their gnus than they 
dich^^ He adds,1 think, With regard to Btwop^nns and na¬ 
tives, the more they are mixed the bedter; fepryou may confide 
in a native artilleiymar^ as much as y^.may In an European : 
there are no men in whom you may put motn irust.*’ 

7U2. Sir T. Prttaler says, that he always ** doubted the ren- 
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deringp native artillery eSIf^li, and^ if it were praetieable/ 
the policy of so doings; and tiiinks ^at It i^onld be 

advisable gradually to disodolNoe the ibice ; a sdddeit i^bcUon 
nngfat be producUve of bad eflbct. His opinion is fonased' both 
Aobi the inefilcieney of the Natives, as well as Arom motives of 
general policy *, and be, besides, thinks they doootliossets soffit 
cient pii;^«al strength to fdrm effective afirftmy. 

IHs^son thihks that the whole of the artillery 
sboold connst of Europeans. 

904. Sir E. Paget does hot think the sepoy equal to the Eu¬ 
ropean, espeeiaUy to the British soldier. The gblundauae, or 
native foot artilleiy, however, are admirable troops, and have 
given repeated instances of bravery ; endless examples might 
be given of their standing to be cut down. 

705. Col. Pennington states, that the native brandi of the 
artillery act as gunners, but never have shells given to them, 
because they cannot read and decipher the stamp upon a shell, 
and are, consequently, ignorant of its range. 

700. Sir J. Malcolm is of opinion that the goltuidaitse are 
very efficient; the Hindoos are partial to the service, and they 
are remarkable for attaining excellence in discipline and gun-^ 
nery. Some of the Madras native horse artillery have been 
under his command, and were in a most serviceable state. He 
does not think it impolitic to instruct the natives in gunnery, 
and is a strong advocate for so employing them. 

707* Col. J. Limohd stales, that the ^artillery of the principal 
Mahratta princes, without any European officers, have done 
their duty thoroughly; and that at Assaye and MadhiporC they 
stood to their guns to the very last. ^^With Scindia at Assaye 
he believed there were some Europeans. 

708. Cot. C. Hopkinson states, that in Ava two companies of 
golundauze, though not actually employed, were found to be 
efficient; he is, however, nnfavottrabie to natives being em¬ 
ployed generally in the artillery. 

709. Col. lieighton represents the native arUIlery as very 
good. The natives save Europeans from being detached in 
email parties; and as tlie;^ endure the climate better than the 
British, they are the means of a considerable preservation of life 
among, the latter. 

710. In regard to the cattle abd Ueld establishment of the fool 
artillery Col. Pennington is of opinion that the cattle are' per¬ 
fectly inefficient, and that guns dragged by bullocks never can 
be brought into action; he consequently proposes substituting 
horses 
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711 . Cd. fe; fepmmt thopovfr nf 

tlie ^ thinka tliem 

«a efflkwni for tke inny w ii ik poasiMe for anltnali to be. 

718. GqI. while, be thiolfa that a eertoiB 08»ber el 

bti}leeketb<^ be Itopi^epfoctba arUUery, intteadof 4e{|eBdiiij^ 
OD hired caUte, adii^ Uiat B iubatilittioa el faenei ItfbMl of 
bu^loebe is lofibiie^ iBore deeir^# tbobgb It #0i# toidoidlt- 
edly add to the expense. 

713. ^tr J. Malcolm ilates, that eJ^rlepee 'bwi proved 
Wloeks to be eqoet to the service of^he ariilioiy^^^ aild Ibat 
they are not Jto expensive as horses, or eo difl^t to be prociired 
as moles." 

714. Col. Hopkipson states, that the average march of the 
foot artillery, with its present cattle establishment, is about the 
same as that of the infantry, and that fifteen miles per diem can 
bo easily aoeompliidied on an average. 

715. Regarding the numbers of which a troop or company,of 
artillery consists, and the guns with which it is supplied, the 
following iorormation is aflbrded; Col. C. Hopkinson statet— 

We had eight guns, but we had 155 Europeans when 1 was 
in India." No howitzer was permanently attached. Six horses 
were attached to each gun, and 225 horses to each troop. 

710. **llio troops of horse artillery have latterly been reduced 
from six to four guns, and the mules, and horses of the 
foot artillery (at Bonfbay) disposed of, and replacod by 
bullocks." 

717. The horse artillery have now only, rank and file, 102 
men and six guns per trpop at tlie advanced stations, and four 
only at head quarters and Bangalore. 

710. The number of tumbrils to each gun depends on the na¬ 
ture and dze of the ordnance; for a six-pounder one only is 
required. 

710. As regards the field-guns of the foc^ artillery, they con¬ 
sist, accorcU.^g to Col. Hopkinson, of evmry description of light 
field-guns, twelve-pounders, six-pounders, five and a halfdnch 
faowiu^, and four and two-fifths howitzers, but none of them 
were Considered attached to the ooips; tliey were in park, 
and called for when wanted. There was a fiurtounder the com 
missary, who bad the general charge of the atmy ordnance. 
When any of ibis ordnance was wanted, the' commander in- 
chief directed commuufoation to be made to the commandant of 
artillery, under whose orders the cointmissary is. 
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eulta, but ^he iron grUDs^^iitsi acNlI llnw as isieU as, 

the slhoiatKl shells; all tlw.fu-cwriages, also,are eoastraeted 

. M'"' ■ ■ ' ' ' ’•'f ■ ' " .,I .., 


72jL. An a|:eoey is estebljih^ for the ipiailiaj^tttra giih- 

which is 'bjr ab 

ofl&^^fl^£MM^Ai6^0fnBy.an.ariU bi 6 ^> bat not blWays, 
who IS porety an agent. 

7^ ^heJgoii<^rils^ department, acMrdio|f to Hpf 
kioiijiin^was 00 the i>est possible footing at Msdras when ne 
left India; it has however been since changed. 

723. The goa-carriages are made of teak-wood almost en¬ 


tirely. The fellies of the wh^ts made at Hydrabad are some¬ 
times made of babool, the Seringajvatam onet of teak: the very 
best are teak. The weight of a six-pouodbr gtin and carriage 
is about 14 cwt: with timber and ammunition in the boxes. 


about a too. 

724. A re-organization of the gun-carriage and store depart¬ 
ments ** in all their parts, including the distribution of ftrsenals 
and dep6t, and of the different establishments Connected' with 
ibem,V was made by Sir il. Malcolm at Bombay, after a com¬ 
plete personal investigation of the details of this branch of the 
service, and by the inspection of every establishment.*’ Sir Johii 
adds, *’ In making this reform 1 waft aided by the officers at the 
heads of the respective branches of the department, and the re¬ 
sults will, 1 trust, be foiind to be the introduction of .ihore 
prompt and efficient check, a simplification of accounts and ds- 
tablishments, together with a considerable reduction of expen¬ 
diture ; but that reduction vyiil be stiK greater progressively 
than immediately.” 

725. There are three gunpowder establishments fn IndhI'at 

present, one at each presidency, but not working now in eoitse- 
qdcii ’>0 of the large quantity of powder manufactured during 
tbq war. The local government generally calculated upon 
three ybars consumption; the stock soUbetimes depend iipon 

the^orflers of governmeiiU *1. f 

J26. Cot. O. Hopkinson, who has frequently visited thiE|i^w- 
d(^ manufactory at Madras, states that as far as he can judge 
it appeared to be in good working order, and to have every ne¬ 
cessary for such an establisbmenl. 

(To be ceatlaavd.) s 


THB foucTi-w rmtBimmi of wm iiioxNopq«i¥ 

• OF%Aliit fN BBNOAI^ ' 

The Bengal ^veunment annually pled^s ittetf lo dispose 
only of a fixed *■> ass<trafiee,of 

a limited met^anfs resale tWr paiobaset 

at the f^alea by a|{^tip)l^bi^ ^ bold, M Calcutta, at let^ Iwlee 
in each qoarter of^bo year. In 1819, linder spemal orders from 
Eiigland> all the three^vemments in India proteeied their own 
traoe ii; s«dt|by iinposii^ a prohibitory duty on the imifiortation 
of salt; each presidency calls the salt of any other pret^ency 
or place foreign salt; in Bengal the duty Its three rupees per 
maund. It was a favourite object with the Marquis of Hast¬ 
ings to effect a reduction in the price of salt, by gradually in* 
creasing the supply put up to sale at Calcutta; but as the tax Is 
left to be fixed by the competition of the bidders, the securHy 
of the year's revenue necessarily induced the government still to 
keep the supply considerably below the presumed actual demand 
in the interior. 

In the year 18^1, the Court of Directors called the attention 
of their government in Bengal to the want of success that had 
attended their efforts to render the revenue derived ftom salt 
dependant on an increase in the quantity of salt consumed ; 
and they expressed their hope “ that there would be a suffi¬ 
cient eolargerocut of sale to enable the goverument to realixo 
an adeqnato amount of Revenue from this source, consistently 
with a reduction of price, which, of course, would be gradual, 
but, finally large.*' However, the commissioners fOr the affairs 
of India were of opinjon^that the experiment to which the court 
professed themselves to be favourable, could never have a fair 
tnal until the amount of the tax should ‘be fixed. The court 
agreed with the commission in thinking that thatax on salt 
which had been levied by means of competition and restricted 
supply, was excessive, and that the reduction of the tax would 
conduce greatly towards extending the consumption of salt; 
but botii the company and the crown coocuned in maintaining 
a systeip which rendered it extremely difficult to enlarge tbo 
aujpply of salt put up to sale, without occasioning such a de¬ 
pression in the tax as would occasion an inconvenient decrease 
in the revenue of the current year. 

In the year 1822, at the Calcutta sales, the merchants en¬ 
larged their purchases/end availed themselves of the long period 
of nearly eighteen months, which was allowed them to make 
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gQtfd ibnir pnyuneaUj atui the 

warehottset of the ageoeh^to ettablh^ lih^eiieaoiieliat in the 
profiaeial markeia. The. halt fold at the tiwio Jnt aalea'efiflSSf 
leaViaed prices which averafed five rdpees the mai^;. bat the 
sbbsequhDt salei fell eenrifietahly below tiiat riHliii aod 
the i^dhasm,. ^ the. eariy salei^ weM detemd ' ffoa 
deai^ w^t |iielr piic^a$et» for if tlic^ had eater^ Jiako 
eom^tloii with these who j^chased sail at lower ]:eices 
they nwit have isearfed an imaMdiate Ipsa. I«orde£^^to remedy 
the evils wbidi bad lesiiHed to all perUea fron the tnd^ereet 
specnluttoiHi'ef the salt merchaats, tlie Shard of Salt proposed to 
the ^overamenC^ to grant a reeaisbidn to the purchasers at the 
two first sales, regulating it by the prices procured at the 
sahseqeeot sales of the year, which averaged abemt four rufieea 
per maund.aad aliowiog itin the form of a drawback, at (he 
rime of the salt being taken away from the government ware¬ 
houses by the merchants. The government did not approve of 
tho Board's plan but directed that all the salt of 1822, which re¬ 
mained uncleared, should revert to government, upon coodtlion 
that ttic purchasers should pay one rupee lorOvery maandofaalt 
which might thus be thrown backutwn the hands of the .go¬ 
vernment ; upon these terms the salt merchants transferred to 
the government 1,134,472 maunds of salt, and paid an equal 
amount of n\f)ees into the treasury being 113,4471. fis. 
sterling. Subboquently the Board sold^ about two-thirds of this 
leliuquished salt at the average price of about 428 i^pees 
per one hiiudred maunds. In consequence of the delay which 
had occurred in clearing out salt for the supply of the 
interior, the prices were uousually'^high, and the poorer 
classes were exposed to serious inconvenience. To re¬ 
medy this evil, the government determined to appropriate 
a portion of the penalty exacted from rilie salt merchants, by 
granting a premium of one rupee on every maund of salt which 
might be exported beyond fixed Hmlls within a prescribed period 
of time. The amount of^ premiums granted, under this ar¬ 
rangement, was sterling. Many of the merchants 

who entered into the origiiial speculalioii were neafly ruined; 
and, therefore, the government was obliged to resort to these 
expedients, to relieve the artificial scarcity which thesiib-mooo- 
polisis had occasioned in the provinces, and to prevent the rale 
of the speculators themselves. Th^ government wrote 
home, saying, that although they did not think it pro¬ 
bable that tbu purchasers at the Calcutta sales would 
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' '-li, >\ ■•' ' ' ;■■ \ ' 

make anjr similar attempt to form sQb<^DopoUes, yet it 
was ihii^ 

some <listiii«| liiniil'i^ !Q| tba:i|liide, by feservfii|» 

to goverjomeiat^e-^ttoabfieUiiif salt to fn^lindiiats by privato 
sate, m 444ltloii to mivertiie^ (p|aatHy,at a «erta|o maxi- 
mam^toy sbqfiffd m snob as > to ioduee pitr^iaseri.’^ 

The eommiiileim ^ ^ of la^a Were of opteito^ that 

tids proposed rsserratbm woi^ matori^ly reduce the teKde« 
rived from tbe adtertirod qu^iy/Witboot aay eenespoadteir 
beneAkto die eomtoiunlty; beeanse^^^so foogr as the por^aiemat 
the paiitte sdies^in^bt have retooo to fear toat it wottM be ia 
the power pITtlie speoidatora, to efbet porebases ob mere teiroiir* 
abte terms by private sate, the bidders at die pu^e sales would 
be induced to keep their purchases within the narrowest iimits; 
ami henee, the government would be forced to abandon tl^e 
piiVed mode of supply, and again be obJiged to Kmit it. Under 
this vigw of the question, the Board of Commissioners introo 
dnced into the dispatch of the Court of Directors the fptiowiiig 
instruction We wish you to consider whether, .instead 
** of periodical sates, the public might not be supphed, on de* 
** maud, with salt from the government warehouses, at a price 
to be fixed from time to time by the government, wbexeby die 
** subordinate monopoly of the salt merchants, who now purn 
** chase tbe salt in Targe quantities at those sates, would be 
** prevented, and salt would not be liable to those excessive 
fluctuations in sttppfy,jind in price, to which the article is now 
** subjected. We only throw out these suggestions for your 
" eoosidcration. We are most anxious that a limit should be 
put to the rate of the tax, and that the people should have the 
** benefit, in reduction oTpriee, of any increase of sate which the 
** progress of demand may produce.’' In the Court of Directors, 
Mr. Tucker recorded a dUseut upon the subject of the fore¬ 
going instraetion, because he deemed it proper to record his 
individual sentiments on a project which might affect the sta¬ 
bility of one of the chief and most important branches of the 
company's ^ian revenue. He objected to the plgn ofdisposing of 
the salt^t the public storehouses, at fixed prices., for the three foU 
lowing reasonsif the price should be fixed much below 
thopresciri scale, the reaction would involve a sacrifiice of re¬ 
venue, whidb' would be productive of serious meouveoience; 
and if the price should nut be redtuoed. no advantage was likely 
lo aecrue to toe consumer by substituting ^pne mode of sale for 
another Secondly, ibe proposed aates at the public store- 
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bouses, wJieO^r exclasin^^of the public setos by eoction or 
<Hberwise« wbold ibYoai* of'^tf i^-ntonopofy 

on (he pnrt of the public Wfahis; Thirdly, the sade 6f even so 
so smalt a quantity as Vsic hUudred maohds irt the Wore- 
bouses would faeilUale on the part ofthe Bfolun- 

g^eea and otli^, white, 'for the benevolent ol^ect eon- 
templaied by the Boaid 'Cdmnaissto&ers, tJie Irates niiist 
be made iA mludi smaller qnanttfies. Hd observed, that the 
i)iiestlon resolved itself into this simple proposition,*-Hlhalt vse 
ooftiioue to eonduct the public sales of salt in ^ni^Ul, by fixing 
the quantity to be disposed of within the year,'teaving' the nmr« 
chant and the consumer, by open competition, to determine iho 
price; or, shall we resort to the plan pursued at Madras,of dxilig^ 
the price of the article, and leaving the quantity to be deter¬ 
mined by the wants of the consumers, or their means of purchase. 
Mr. Tucker remarked that it was always useful to reduce new 
projccU to some specific proposition; and, therefore, he asked, 
at what rate is it proposed to fix the price of salt in the first in¬ 
stance ? The average of the sales in the last year was not quite 
363 rupees for lUO maunds; Is that price considered too high, 
and are we prepared to entertain a proposition for its redtictiou, 
say, to 260 rupees per 100 maunds, which would still leave the 
tux at the rate of 160 per cent, while that at Madras was only 
cent, per cent. ? Under such a reduction, the consumption re¬ 
maining the same, wo must be prepared for a diminution in the 
gross revenoe, to the extent of 60 lactei of rupees per annum ; 
or, in order that the revenue might remain nndimlnished, an 
increase in the consumption must take place to the extent of 33 
lacks of maunds ; that is, it must advance from 60 to 03 lacks 
of maunds : an increase which no reasonable person could ven¬ 
ture to anticipate. Again, let it be proposed to reduce tlid price 
gradually, and to fix it, in the first instance: say at 300 riqices 
per loo maunds. This would be alknidcu with the sacrifice of 
only 26 lacks of annual revenue, the consumptiou remaining tlic 
same : or, in order that tbo revenue might remain the same, the 
enipumption must at once be increased above 12 lacks of 
maunds, a rate of increas'e which so small a reduction of price, 
could not be expected suddenly to produce. 1 presume that 
the object which the commiteioaers had in contemplation was 
to promote consumption, and to give the poorer classes more 
salt to eat for the same money, while the government should 
draw the same revenue from an extended^sale. This I admit to 
bo a just and liurimne otject, and 1 am as anxious as any man 



can be ioprotootb Bttlll^ippeal^foiite flhl*lbe 

einl mi^ be itsle tor ibeiNMii» 

by exteb^iBf tb/pIbHe iiiet.' It ej^eib ttviiie to be unqiMto- 
tioilftblej tbftt by a iteaiioikftble atnl jedtcidui «u^tmeat^ 6f the 

supply to tbd de^Bd, the pribe mij^ bet^lt^^ agie&t 

dej^of pieelllbd;;‘ The speculotipaij^ ibdtiddfilkU mey some^ 
tifliet, beyoad the >ropOr%eM^ end 

for e lSsne dktiifb tidtf ttdjusviiillfii; wheh the btedtiOn of 

the ^remniettt' fo lower the pHce by enlarg'ia^ tbe ealef, is 
Irno^n hnd iKiiforstnOd, and the pnblie become tetfsildb that 
steps Mb anci will be taken to restore the e^oifibrintti whenever 
great boctbidioDs eeeBr» the disposition to ipeetifofo mdit be 
Bnaterially ehetkedi: Altbongh i am advorse id fhe 'piaaof 
disposing of salt at the public store* houses at flxed’pficet; t faife 
lopg been of opioton, that, with a view to the benevdlei^dlt^t 
contemplated by the Board of Commissioners, the Supply df salt 
to tho people of Bengal should be gradually augnveuted, and thbt 
the importation of the article from the coast of OOtomandel 
should be more encouraged. There existed heretbfore, luBengal, 
a prejudice against the coast salt; but I nnderisUuidtfaat it iSdbw 
getting into more general use, and tiro price is approximating 
more nearly to that of the Bengal manufketure. Among other 
reasons that might be urged, for extending the importation of 
coast salt are the following:— Firntiy, by substituting coast 
salt moire generally for t^e Bengal salt, we shall be' 0n« 
abled to discontinue the^manufacture of the latter article in tho 
Simderbunds, and other situations where the climate and local 
circumstances are so injurious to the Molungees; S'eeimdi^, we 
shall obtain a cheaper, jsid, 1 believe, a better article, the cost 
of the Madras salt, with the addition of freight and other diarges 
attending its transportation to Calcutta by sea, tittle exceeding 
one>h&lf the cost of the Bengal manoflicfure;i ThtVeffy, the 
interests of the revenue of Port St. Geolrgl’e are promotM, in 
some degree, by tho exportation of salt from the'terrifory under 
that presidency; Fourthly, the coasting traded ^aiid especially 
that which is carried on in the naUve domre ix'yery liiodh pre* 
noted by penhittfng the importation t^f siU^'and receWlt^ it 
from the impoffor, at a fixed- price, ^ denies reldbin i^e 
more than'one trip in the yete,—they ^tivey gretn 
to the eoast Of OoroiiiUndel; but the^iMde"Wimble to be im- 
^ed or cheeked, if they are not alfowed take a cargo of 
salt on terms to a freiglit and iupplya rehiitfonce for 
the purchase of gialo in Bengal, fifdfrever, by mainUitiing 
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the doney tonnagei we {Mrovide the means of alleviaUojf the 
stilferlns;i of the peopto oir^ homtof seaseni of 

seareity; bat, oBf^exUtihl^l^g^nlaUonrm^l^^ oalihiHited U> eti- 
codh^ andeitend it. ^ A. f^efcer regvbt^, iht^ tlio^iftpeteh 
Oiidee coiMidevatlo»,4fii:M«dveri to the impoflaaee of heidinp 
otttooeomogetteBtto'ilibifiipeHatk^ of soasiealtt AtOfoeipe- 
eSally^h# cofliidefed^tliO-(ndstioer leipilatiom a^ieable to 
tiM latb^^^^tmdo/ to- be^^atfomaty ii^ndiefeiis. 'lodbidiiids 
importliig^ any mU Into Bengal sea, beingr sabjem to the 
enenooni daty of three rupees per mannd, aod wben lhei| salt 
will not tell at a priee to pay the duty, it is destroyed. He also 
pointed om rariens anomalies fa the -tegnlatioiw applicable to 
the rerenoe deiived from salt, and then observed, that if the ptan 
of disposing' of the company’s salt, at the public stole- 
honiei at dxed prices, was to be resorted to, a total chai^ in 
the system of periodical sales would become necessary; mid 
that; with a view to such a dumge, a carefal revision of the 
laws must previously be undertaken,especially of the following 
regulations, number fifteen of 1817, ten of 1810, and ten of 
1096. He also expressed his alarm, lest the manner in *wfaieh 
the proposed change of system had been recommended to the 
notice of the government in Bengal, might lead to its adoption 
without reference to the authorities at home. The dispatch of 
the Court ol Directors, containing the recommendation intro¬ 
duced by rite Board of Commissioifers, and replying to the Ben¬ 
gal letter of tiie 19th of Ifecember, 1802, was dated the ilth of 
inly l&n, or five years after the occurrences which called for 
it! So much for tiie system by which the merchants of England 
dole out a scanty supply of salt to the inhabitants of lower 
Bengal. 

In August 1827, Mr. Trotter, the secretary to the ^Gulentta 
Board of salt, suhmitted a plan for supplyil^f the Caimrita sales^ 
with purified Coromandei mJti and forgnulwdfy absndoning the 
mannfactuieofsalt in the most unheailby'districts of Bengal; 
he stated that the prevMling otyecUons to the use Of Oacomandel 
salt, by the natives of Beiognl, did not originate in prejudice or 
eupentition, but solelyDrom^the crude state in which the salt 
was import^, wbieb excluded it from European, as ^Wiril as 
feom native contumption: he wseeriained by expsaimmifs that 
the natural defeeta of the coast salt could be removed; without 
adiBng largely to the co^ of Uiearticle, as compared whit hie 
^ coat’mid efaargm attendii^ htU manufacture of the Bengal 
boiled salt; on the coast of Coconfender there is no Hmit to the 
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prod«c!(aof) of^Mli^ligRfOllB'- M tmte, tad t hmt tt a 

loo 4etfj|o^ of rUtlt; Howevor, hi 

Beii|[4MdM!ttfi^^ QirHiHBdil^lfiiiif enikt 

ported iiit»^iiial htibt 

to coDlnMt ateutl^ ipuMiiy otilifdiiOtM 

uttdcftoteft the pw wto t of reMmng tkd'mi^ Tb». mUmA <Uft* 
calim whi^4«pade theiMDOMHre ofmU Im tlw mmhm-ot 
Ben^^iluo ft«ild» oirfha. juitivt agaato who JilfMtittiMiiO tfae 
maairfbetuto, and ilia pen^niial alimila* all aoQana ra- 
Gommand a neatafa would eoirbla tha gavaroaiaat to 

aboliak ita imufacliirei m^arerjr place wliafe il aoald anlx ht 
conttiMied ai:tliB risk of kealtli and liia If.tlie plea aldrawiag 
a lafga japply of salt from tbe «oaat sbevid be fbaiid to s ue a e a d # 
then tbe geveroment would have Jio interest in forcing the asa* 
nafactiire in the agendes in Bengal; the ealp object wbieh- it 
would be needful to aUend to, would be tbe praventiah dC the 
ilUeit manufacture and sale of salt in the distfiotSi in whtoh the 
manufacture might be suppressed. The high prion of Bcogai 
boiled salt had effectually precluded the possibility ofeattoadtog 
its sale beyond Besaras; in 1828, at Patna, the prion of Bengal 
boiled salt rote to sia rupees the maund, Iheiiibabitailto of tbe 
western provinces derive their supplies of sirit from Lahore, Ba- 
luinba, and other placet, wBbre salt is found in a minetal state; 
but as tbose salts are inferior and bitter, it» probable they could 
be displaced by pnrifled Coromandel salt; at all events, the in¬ 
habitants of tbe lower provinces would derive great benefit from 
being fully Mipplied, with a purer and.oheapmr salt Bami they 
had hitherto been able tb procure. The salt necessary for the 
consumption of a family of six persons, cannot .bo ptovidod at 
less than one-twelfth of the earnings of a'labooriag mao; and, 
in some parts of tho country, it requires nearly ibe.sinth part of 
the wages of a tabourer, to provide himself end iunily with, a 
full supply of 1*11 

The board of salt differed ftom Mr. Tratt^ hi tluokuig that 
their own agenmes in Bmigal and at fftottonk, were onaqaal .to 
afford a full supply <ff hoiiodtsalt for the oonsaaqrtiion of thola* 
hihUantaoftim lowmr proSiaceB; aod^lhs8r.4iiaaiB still more at 
issae with Mm; on tiie. pteposal tointre^ce piiiM Oornmaodal 


salt; wlii<di toey conridered to be uneelled fienr: but, th^ ms- 
tirely approved of thakpart of his plaib tohidh had for its object 
an abundant supply of salt at a mofierata price. 

When the court's dispatch, of the lltik of July 1827, amved 
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ia,Beof»l, the iroverQm«Ai;4liere wev^eeMiy een^eriofr the 
propriety'ef^ebaDctoDuig- plan orig4aidfy«iig>lieiie4 ,'hy Lord' 
Haetin^t* and warmly aupiietted by Mc^^beiM^hi.liit^4M«cittef 
gCM^i^Uy exlendiiig the of laH ptit/ ttp^te piMk aaie. 

The board of salt tabmitl^ .to tlie goveromWt a eeporir- on 
the aepply et aaH/lp be pel 4o sale to the-r fieaecial year 
189Q-jiAijaiid 4eittbey met Ibe^opinioe eutertaieed by many 
of>ibe,^)€NBal aethorUies and eoenteoaneed on .more than one 
ooeaaioQ^y the Ceert of Directors;, viz., that (ho'eame revenue 
might be realized for goveriiment with less distress and incon¬ 
venience to the people^ by a laige exteodon of tbe supply 
the board did not concur in. this opinion,and they.argued as 
followsThe supply of 60 lacks of matinds is suOlcient to pro¬ 
vide a‘.<|U(Ha for the consumption of all tlie population, depen¬ 
dent OB the sales for the article; and although the people p&y 
dear for it, in comparison with the price of production, yet the 
tax is by no means severe in its operation tlie same i|iiantity 
would consumed, even were tbe price higher, and a reduc¬ 
tion of the price would not produce an increase of cousumptioti; 
the want of the necessary being fixed with every individual, 
and not varying with his means. The fall of- price to bo ex¬ 
pected <^bns 0 <|nently upon an increase of tlie supply beyond tbe 
wants of consumption, would bear no calculable ratio to tlie ex¬ 
tent of the increase; for, that additional consumption by tlie 
|:>opulation being out of the question, tl^ point at which the ar¬ 
ticle would be applicable to other purposes, such as the feeding 
of cattle, manure, or the like, is so low in India, as to forbid re¬ 
liance upon such an increase of demand, until the price is 
reduced to a scale at which all revenue must vanish 4 —an ex- 
lennon of supply and consequently fall or.price, must be attended 
with Urn ruin of all the holders of the actic le purchased at tlie 
rate of tbo-;^t sales; and, therefore, in case of the government 
acting upon the.prrncipie of extendiug lUe^revision, it must he 
prepared for a large outlay, in tlie shape of comfiensifkliofi-for 
such losses. On the as&jtnij^on that 50 lacks of maunds odaalt 
was more than sufficient, to pfovtde fbrthe average coosumplioA 
ol^ population, the Board recommended that the supply,,,for 
1888^, should be limited, to 4i^ clucks of maunds,.. whicti ex¬ 
ceeded the average deli venes nf''salt trom tlie.^overBment 
8 toi* 4 >faOtiBe 8 , duriug the preceding, ten years by a lack uud a 
half of mauads, I'he Bo^ further recommended^ that instead 
fallowing the salt mercltants^to have tue free pise of the go- 
ment store-houses for a period of twelve mouths, as hereto- 
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f4ir«, ^ fmy waomh* (tom 

i\m dftle, (j^ •nAUgettesi tk» Bcmd . 

truate^-iM^lne/WlviMMlMits '‘WOttU. Iw jRw^ ifti^cftrcy i)M^ 
purebftse# it|lQ4^ i^li^llif.liitrlfifti/.iiioie ^uielclyv^iaa lliey Ml 
been pIRMBti^eof 49<|iig. 

The giiovefis^^ idmiHed tili« Mslet&ents Andt^gn- 
nteo^ s«U to.|to eonelmive, as to thooxnedtoi^y' 

of cootijuiiog tor^alAto iho sn^ly^Aod isiietiotHKi t^arraingo • 
meat recomniAAM by tbe Boar^ for ferctag an earlier dear- 
aace of tbe salt purchased at the C^lcuita aalei* Accardtagly, 
the Board pfomulgaied the resoluUoa of the gorerameat« to 
reqiare die peymeot of store-house reot>.foral! salt whieh^asight 
remain in the government atore-houttes, after three moatha from 
the date of the purchase. A few days after this order waapio^ 
mhlgaied, the saU-merchants protested against the measiiie. 
On the 11th of hlarcfa, 1828j the Board represented to the gOf- 
vernment Uiat it would be necessary *Mo defer to the wishes of 
" the merchants, as far as regarded a postponement of the elmur- 
“ ance of the salt, although the Board had no doubt oftbe beoe- 
** ficial results of the measure, when a sufficient’^ phriod had 
** elapsed to enable the dealers to dispose of the salt on hanch 
and to make *\tbe necessary arrangements for complying with 
the rule.” In the succeeding month, the Board discovered 
that the salt merchants were not in a condition, to make good 
their payments on accoipit of their former purchases, and the 
Board were of opinion that it would not be advisable to have 
recourse to coercive measures, as such a proceeding would 
occasion '* a serioos loss to the salt revenue, as well asthe ruin 
of tlie numerous individaals engaged in the trade.” The Board 
ascribed the distressed situation of the salt merchants nmialy 
to an undue Sfurit of speculation, which hudbced them to buy, 
in the first instance, at high prices, and latterly obliged Ihem 
to conUnue ; paying, at not much less, to order that efteaper 
** salt might not find its way into markets, where^tfaeir own re- 
mained unsoldz-unsold in eonsequenco of the undesirably high 
** rate at which it had been originally obtained.^ TbaB,tbe Boaid 
ofsalt confessed that the Bengslgoveromenthadiby nmaos of the 
competition of the purckssass at the puidib sales, exacted an un¬ 
desirable amount of revenue from salt; wliile,i0 their own r^rt 
on the provision of salt, required for^the sdes, in 1838-102P, 
tlmy had assigned as a reason for adbrnkigto a limited supply, 
the ** large outlay in tile shape of compansation for losses,” which 
a fall in {jrice attendant on an extended supply would occasion. 
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These tiifduutaQcef^ ««i aUeri^tiqiit,^^ 
of tb» ^t«m of «nh«n^aoi»§^ iwhieb ,«|MeMy 4|^ae« mt of 
the ^item of public salee, tl»it the exposuraole4^- 
Tattthfeous; indeed,, U w<^ bp difficnli for eoy pppqfeni of 
the ezlttiogr system, to edduee stroBj^r repsops 
a mode of supply which U beset wUh so maiiy oontra^lipt^. 
llopre^, jtbe,goWnii»eut In Bei^ai is detersed feom e^^tiog 
a detailed system of col leetien^ which would j^esiilt from, a fized 
tax and an iiulimited supply of salt, partly because they .think 
they cannot afford, to compensate t^ holders of the monopoly 
salt pnrcbased at *' undesirably-htgh rates/' and partly Ncause 
they would not be able to collect the revenue derived from salt, 
with the same ihcility as they now do, through the agency of 
’'lirtrTapiialists, who purchase the salt at the periodical sales. 

On the 90th of October, 1828, the Bengal government vvroCe 
to the Court of Directors, and said,-—the proposiUon to dispose 
of salt otherwise than by public sale is objectionable for many 
reasons. However, it would have been more satisfactory, if Uie 
government bad condescended to state some of the reasons out 
of the many, which had led them to their conclusion. When 
their letter was written they were well aware of the circtim- 
stances which had led to the postponemeDt of their resolution, 
to enforce the earlier clearance of salt purchased; but they did 
not notice the deplorable situation^ of the sub-monopolists of 
salt—the capitalists Of the monopoly ;ealthougb it bad caused 
them to fait in clearing out their purchases, and placed,the 
government under the necessity of abandoning the plan ot fur¬ 
nishing Bengal, with un abundant supply of salt.at a.moderate 
prioe, and compelled it to,,reslrtct the'quautity advertised for 
sale, in I82B-20, below the., average of Uie nominal aajf^ of^sC'- 
veral years preceediog* ^ ^ , 

On the 7th July of ia2G|, the Bengal government called the 
aitontion of the authorities in England, to Ihedetoiledpneceed- 
logs of the salt department; eoimecied with the manufaeluro 
and sale of salt, and stated 'Ibe qumitities contracted for, manu- 
fotdnrcd, apd ^ioid in the years 1828-27* The Board of sal t 
COi^nded Mmt'the obligation,which tbepurchasers-ofsalt CiMler 
al the time of sale^ tends to ptaum^ regular supply,of that 
nci^ssdry; and that this inducemem nroald be removed, if the 
deidem in salt, were at liberty to affect purchases at the agen^ 
sioins without limitation; also, that tlm populaiioa supplied 
with salt f^om the Calcutta sales, copsum^ us much as they had 
occasion for, and would not increase their consumption if Uie 
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price were redueed; Uwl eix leers of nit wu the annqiil. eon* 
plied to ee^> « 4 d#dhi# td"tli4 ni4idiii^t#le esdihste 6f the 


urndh^^^wm^mr ; - ■ . 

blithe i3S9, the Ccmrt^'ii^^tiitdin lUted, 

that they Vef4 nof^i^^epbed/to pronoitnee ah hpinidn eitlnr in 
Sir. Tny^V^lah/orlii ophoUtiMtoti; but tibe dr- 
cohi^lftes 4r1deh^ire fronthm totihie fbrbedhjihtt the 
attehtioa, odeehtiedia eoi^rool^^ the tyaUm 

wai of tery Kithiona ^ha^inent; ^ that vicei pvevhtled in it, 
whieh the gfoviinimeiit had ndther tUeceeded in ^oyih|r, nor 
were likely to' teihove; and that the imp^fectloha of it would 
in no lohj^ 0ine, compel them to think aeriooafy of j^reni Alt^- 
tiom; therefore, the court conceived it to be of Che very 
eit importance, that, in the mean time, government ahmild 
careful, to explore the merits of any suggestion that might he 
presented to them. With that view the court transmitted a 
memorial, on the suhjOct of the impottation of cbaat salt to be 
refined in Bengal, for the supply of the Calcutta salM, which 
Mr. Trotter had addressed to the court in a more digest^ form, 
than the plan ortgiualfy submitted by him to the government; 
and the court desired that the proposal should be fully and 
fairly considered. They further recommended that to confine 
the manufacture to the cheapest stations, to suppress all illicit 
salt works, and to draw the principal supplies of salt from the 
coast of Coromandel, where it is produced at a very cheap rate. 
On the 23rd of February, 1831, the Comt of Directors replied 


to Bengal, that the sufficiency of the supply of salt could only 
be determined by experiinent, which was Still to he tried. The 
Boaid of Salt might know that about 131 bs only were cbosumed 
at the eansting price; but they distrusted >the Board's inferedce, 
that more wpuld not be consumed at a lotvev price; however, 
doubt may he entertiubed whetlier refiaction of |irib4 would be 
accompanied, by a proportional increase of consumptionthat 


can be deternrfned only by experiment; the experiment, ought 
to be made'i^ntiously, by Bight atteratlmw ate rime, either by 
a smaU rednctkrn of the pribe, if the states era'opened at a hked 
ptiee, or by 4 small Uddifldn to the qi^lty sold, if the plan of 
periodici^l saleefs'pei^tefedm; de^MbdlyVthnt fbr 6olin{k>rtant 
an ohjeetai cheapening ^ the popillilioii so mbterial an article 
ofeODftumptibii/aritk of'iome temporary dimullition of revenue 
might very pro^rly te incurred; it wes ;ndt evidence agaipst 
the making of iUch an experiment/ that the iherchants when 
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the sal«e iMiTe been \ntgo, lme been dilietary .lo clear- 

an^ the itofe-hefn^^ and have :iefl a .^^i^ti^.-bn band 
anl^ thi ttteeedingr ye«r; b obvipanly ia^reat bf Ibe 

merahabts to beep up the fbtail priee; and, if tb^'eA^.ri»®ed 
the that, by reietvinif a portion of the eerrept yeprj they 
should iodnee thd goverameht, to lessen the sepi^ly! of t)^ .sub- 
sei^oeht year; tolhlr im to beep Up the price,, in that yes^ to the 
Same ievdl at whieb they bad retained it, in the foreg^oin^ year, 
tfaejj^' vii^re relieved from tfad apprehension of<lo»s.on aoepsunt of 
the qnantity remaining^ in store. If the .merchants fiad been 
well assured, of the steady perseverance of government in keep- 
ipjg np the augmented supply; the dread of a still greater, redm - 
tion of price, in the secohd year, would have presented them 
from keeping back, any portion of the supply of the first, 
therefore, the delay of the merchants in clearing the store j 
houses, was no proof that the market was incompetent to take 
off a greater quantity at a lower price. The arguments by 
which the Board dissuaded the government from opening the 
store-houses at a' certain fixed price, and in that manner trying 
how much salt would be taken off for consumption, under a 
slight reduction of price, an experiment which would be at¬ 
tended with little risk, appear to require reconsideration. Tho 
Board has stated to government, that the departure from the es¬ 
tablished course must operate to derange, in some degree, tho 
existing methods of supplying the interior: and hence would 
not be free from risk. That suppositfon is groundless, for tho 
merchants who putohase the salt at the Calcutta sales, and take 
the article out of the gdvefnment stores at such times, and in 
such quantities as suits tberr cdnvenience, for transmitting it into 
the interior, would have the same indneemeuts to 5up|dy them¬ 
selves with salt at the government stores, without4heVformaU^ 
of purchasing the quantities they require at the Calcutta sales,, 
Nor do we attach any weight to the npiinoo expressed by the 
iBbard, that the conditions bn W’ttich the siHt is sold operates as a 
sttmulus to the clearance of the store-houses, which wot;ld be 
Wanting, if the merchants'were'certain of obtaining a supply 
'when they required it fo?‘a speculation; because it appears 
^1fr^\the Board's own statemehtSy sitomHted to the government, 
ibe clearances werbTnbtihaiJei ‘The stimulus for casing 
Ihe article into the intorior, ils, in all (^es, the profit to be made 
j^y\ifche tiiinsactlon. Neither “do'We ’ ebneur in tlte Ifaard's 
Opinion tbat the change of system, WoulU have an untavourabte 
influence upon thp revenue.^ If the fi.Tea price was lowered by 
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tlie govemUM, timt ikMc^it te . 

tried, 

by*.iiM?ffMe of col^^Wp^n*' thet wei tl^jp^yerniiiei^t^li 
&ct, tjbte eooi^ii^^ iriTwhiefa H wes vUlip^r tol^tcard *,. ^oie- 
quentesi wboHy dfetiaPt Upott^bare of a diffiifpp^in j^jpode of 
coa^petiiig Uovrpvpr, after ^^&iii»)j]|e.’. 

Court Bifebtoft not. urfo tbeir fpr^mept m Bepg4, tp., 
adopt ally parfieftler eourge* tfaeir^ooly deiiie b^pg to teouxe |o . 
the lul^t tto tcereful and, impartial ,eoa«ideration of^ the 
govenuneiit, independently of the opioieiie or Uie enho^inate 
anlbonties. * . > , . 

The Board of Control and Bast India Company invariably 
agree in imposing on their govemmonts in India, as the ,ilrtt 
principle of government, that the revenue of .the mirrentyei^ 
must not be hazarded ; this constant and immediate wimt. .pf 
revenne alvrays deters from the reform or abandonment of any 
productive tax« howe%'er vicious it may be in its nature, or in tlm' 
actual mode of its administration; it is this, which prevents the 
Bengal government from abolishing the existing monopoly of 
salt, and substituting for it a fixed tax on salt, and from eoh-. 
verting their agent manufacturers, into Excise officers. 


ARCHIVES AND LIBRARIES, 

** The greatest glory ot a free-born people 
' If, to tranimit thoir freedom to their chldren.” 

The active and intelligent labours of the Commissioners of Pub¬ 
lic Records, has already thrown much light upon the state of the 
archives and libraries of all Europe; but, we are not aware 
that the commissitmers fiave ever thought of those portions of 
the British empire, which are remote fi^m Normandy, Saxony, 
and Rome. It is a laudable endeavour to brace the history of 
our ancestors t but, it is our most imperative didy# to maintain 
our own rights, and to transmit them unimpaired to all pur 
offspring. 

In November, 1832, the Board of Commissioner^ had luperin- 
tendpd the printing of seventy-two ffilto yolpniM; it hi^ dis- 
tritmted one hundred and sixty-onetp vai^ous libraries in 
Sogiand, Wales« Scotland, and Irela^, apd pight sets to Berlin, 
Benie, Copenhagen, Frankfort, GoUingen, Hoover, Paris, and 
Washingtm. The East India College at tfertford had been 
favoured with a seb Itot the empire in India, aiul all the colonies, 
are without collegeslnd without lihfuries; therefore, neglepited 
Eutt India and Col. Magazine^ Vot. vui. No. 48, Nor. 9 U 
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ti^ tlie iiliiribtitioii of the Biibite fteceisdt flie'The 
pferUattent ^ Bnglai^. ciiei^ now md ibeft 4hnt itn 

n^^iyn^ ffan J&ws of co«^|i^ eonqaevadiw ni^iidid li^ 
lf ^‘1 hut it aefet deigiH ta tend out a copy ^vilflf^^Ofiiklitatl^tiSr 
ceep^, and a«t|» finiieb to have thent ttiudaiodlnib %i^y Of 

<4* oowioeiad.^ English acti Of |»iHtaiiihttt 
a^,,^o(^tpii|iy being |»iDm»}gnted lo liidw^ bat they dOOOr'Idd 
translated. :iii like manner, the Koran mid the Sfiartetk,&re 
deotimp4 ^ ^ parcel of the law of the Britbh etepiro 

in Jfpdia, bat tWe is no authorized copy of theie|woflct, to 
which refei^oce can be faad^ to correct discrepanciet. ’ ' ''' 

' 't'^e Public Records of India, and of the colonies, are quite as 
deserving of attention as those of the Tsie of Man; but they have 
not received as much attentioD from the Board of Commissioners, 
—we do not allude to the Board of India Commissioners, (br 
they constantly avow themselves totally ignorant ef every sub¬ 
ject ; they are as unsavoury as the salt of Bengal, and as dreamy 
as the opium of Behar could make them. Holt Mackenzie's 
sole study is to increase the value of his stock—-of tlie com¬ 
pany's paper. 

Hamburgh, Dresden, Leipsig, Bremen, Lubeck, Ghent, Brtis- 
sels, and the Vatican, bave eaeh made applications for copies 
of the publications of the commission; surely, even if all India, 
and all the colonies are unable toobtain the boon bestowed 
upon each English college, Welsh cathedral, Scotch burgh, 
Irish library, and Hanseatie town, yet the independent Rajahs 
of Coorg and Puducottah, might be favoured with an insight 
into the Public Records.of their Christian allies. The libraries 
of Benares, Areot, Tanj,ore, Seringapat(im, and Poonah have 
been plundered of their contents, which now lie rotting in the 
eelliirs of Leadenfaall, corroded by damp and covered with dirrf 
—41^ lyraot conqueror despises the enslaved Rajilis, IMabolw, 
and people of India too much, ever to think of indemnifying 
them, even by the gift of a trophy of the independence of Eng¬ 
land. However, H is to be ^petd that the god of nations, who ' 
has ^j^bled the tyrants Lai^enball, and (breed them to sell 
tbeiRiielves u slaves to the erown, WHl so Order events that the 
re^nto pf India will be restored to lodw^ We beg of the com- 
miam^rs to consult Sir Alexander Johitston, and to loplt fhte 
the M^itepxio catalogue, in order to form an idea of the records 
of Sontjh; Ini^ia,, England has guaranteed to India the enjoy¬ 
ment of the jinw and constitution of India ;^e1y that law and 
that constitution oi^ht to be ascertained and made known ; 
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—Uie 

of <>lber iwi»6<teiitf*#|wrt; 

4 fi 4 « 4 oiiitff H^^a«a»€id, w by iiui Ent^b l«is#id> ito 

fiod M If jl^tta ebiefUibk w«ttl4 dMb»^r««4M 

he ntigpbt iokiraadAte^ a«tf »»ts«i fe 

.Tbo^dtftle oil ttN itrebHes, librariet* eetkfes^i&nd telwgk^^ 
everj^^-poiibii ^ tike British empiee^ »> eiHiititiitibiiidly, spropf^r 
subject for agranti jury to investigate; it k« aiso^ e eiibjeet for 
gevernpri, eoentetiers^ jedgas, bishops, afid'otliBr grea^ofllloiue 
of ^tatei to*exaiiiifke iota, end terefxiH bposf; espediilfy iii 
* those dependencies which* eootioiM to be wicked ieprired oi 
their natural right, toliave a parliament ol]tbeir.own, more par* 
ticularly in India* which is deprived of rights hecaose of her 
great strength. 

The India House, and all it contains, is now crown property; 
tberofore ^the museum and library should iimnediatoly be re¬ 
moved to the British Miiseiun, wheru alone they Kirill ever be- 
comeofany utility; all the manuscripts should immediately be 
taken charge of, by the commissioners on the Public RecOids of 
the emiHre,arid they should separate thosedocuments which are 
of a public, from those whic^are of a secret nature—those which 
are of a literary character, from those which are of a political de- 
sciiption; all the public fhanuscripts should be b'ansforred to tiie 
British Museum, where they would be accessible to every person* 
available to every useful purpose; they would throw an inlei|Be 
degree of light upon tb^ectual condition of Asia* but espem^ly 
upon that of Hindostan; the diaries, reports* surveys* foe.* of 
the civil and military olBoan, wlio sorvd in Indie, contain vo- 
Itifflos of the most useful and interesting information, and ti rt a 
great wrong to those oflSeers, to bury their muaruscripts in. the 
cellars ofLeadenhaU* where they tbemseli^ never can get ac¬ 
cess to tbei%exeept it suits tiie interest of the prevsdling partyin 
some brancli of the Home government India—4hat anomidoas 

foreign miUtmry despotism 1 The India Directob db mmdesoend 
to grant to the royal family* the nobility* msdthegeniry of their 
aO^intaiice* tickets of admission to see the ^oiiouties they 
stole from Ti|^oo; bat the Afuseum is Open only on Saturdays; 
they, also* oecationatly grant to some Oerraan student* a very 
limited access to Ori^tol ioscriptions aiid ntanuicripfs* just as if 
they believed that each inscription indicated a bidden treasure; 
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and idUHitieB* 


iNit llw litKvc^ 4r^8ted 1^, Md aII 




'«gi^^ev»rjf penon, «vt»,ag«ioit th^r conipMijf^-i^wii Indian 
•nrreyon* reportaft^nonnieitora, tod fax^tnan) Tfce^mipany 
■kDowi that ^ 4wn^flpdoMU^«c|otai& ihnhitl^ Ha «o%i»«rtnes 
«eiiimHtod agaiQ0 oC Indian and af«nit4ha people 

of Ei^[liiid*' ' In ooiMe<{aeiiea of Ihia limatediead of pn^city, 
-Hie India Houae ia the very wont plaee for tbedeposit doeu- 
^ menie* whnh either fiom Hieir orij^al ^taeter .or their age* 
am of a purely literaiy oatore. The nirioiaties}.* books* and 
. nantireripti in the India Home, are aobject entirely to the arbi- 
fiary oapriciotts will of the efaairfflao for tfad 4tme beingr* He is 
generally an ignorant China eaptain, some mere miick^worm, 
who, by pedlariog and hockstermg in retailing shoes and hamsf 
has earned enoogfa to become a corrupt dealer fn Stockland 
ships; or else the chair is filled by a Jaundiced fHojodiced Indian 
of the old regime, who considers himself versed in the art of 
governing the ignorant Hindoos, and able to keep them in sub¬ 
jection to the company for the full space of seven hundred years; 
his grand sScret is to keep them in a state of profound'igno¬ 
rance'—>to effect this desirable object, he knows that His abso¬ 
lutely necessary to exclude Europeans as much as possible from 
India, and above all things to stifle the press, the pulpit, and 
the bar; naturally^enongb, this monster seizes upon alt records, 
and locks up those which he does not destroy. It is only two 
years ago since a principal officer in the India House cohlnma- 
cioQsly refused to prepare statements, required by the select com¬ 
mittee of the House of Commons; on the affairs of the East 
India company, and on the tumour df a commission to examine 
the records, those who had charge of tliem declared that they 
would burn them rather than they would allow any person to 
examine them. They yet ridicule the tdba of the crown, dr tho 
parliament, being able to get from them any information which 
the officers of the cotnpany are pleased to withhold. The 
nffieers of the India House frequently totally defoat the 
orders of pBrliament hy^variin^ tfafemselves of technicalities, 
enid by mining false and fraudutont' letums: the de^rtmeots 
^^^tder Mr. Mill, Mr. Melvltl, aiid Mr.'Fisher all seem equally 
'alike obnoxtoHs to this heavy obarge. No honest man can de¬ 
sire to maintain a system of secrecy. It is certain that the people 
at the India House do throw' obstacles in the v^ay'of literary 
stten^ who wish to consMluthe iiterarjltreasures which are de- 
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veMftatly Mfle- 

Ifaws «f % Pmheev' Iim 

fanrialied 

Biftiitr 

titJVttrlis'ii^^MliiiHBs; ill ^i4li*4i6 'lt^,^Arelii¥ii'#| Hwftya 
iiid4r tiie^eikitror^ (gnkX iliiition 

and deference rtusi He iMed/tl»rtlfefe n#%neited; 

for; tome i^veromeott are in lfe» faaHt eif pfewerViegr tril^ equal 
care, t3ie i>feofs of their cHmee^ ihdr^indii^ 

tramactioat } their totpidons'itevir tteep; fete tichivwti 

eao tay ifhat they hare* Of the librariet of Shroi^; t dmrdly 
know any whose cataloj^net can be relied ooi ethi^pdiiif'those 
*of tile Megtabecetan, the Dresden, the Berlin, and thtOoliiDgeii 
libraiies, and none of them are rich in maotitenplii« ' Borne 
librarieahave no catatogues at all; othen have eatakgoes of 
only parts of their stores; the catalogues of others are so care¬ 
lessly, ignorantly, and falsely made as to be worse than aeiie; 
and of one vast collectioii of manuscripts, tits Ambrosian, no 
catalogue is permitted to be made; this is in obadieiiee to the 
founders will; what this immense collection may posieit, it it 
impossible to conjecture; our utmost efforts should be used to 
have ibis vast store-house of literature investigated with care, 
and to search the public repositories abroad for fresh materials. 
The Dresden catalogue fills more than 60 folio volomeirandthe 
Munich classed catalogues fills more than 180 volmuM^ All 
historical manuscripts which are obtained at the puMie expense 
should be deposited ih the British Museum, for there alone they 
will he safe, and there alone will they become a public benefit 
What we have got will 'not be secnra eniil placed and cata¬ 
logued there. The regular clergy have the fsilte^ood mid the 
impudence to boast that they were the preservers of leaning. 
Sometimes where I expected much, front the antiquity of a 
library, I fbund notidng; but wherever 1 have met with a mao 
of genius 1 have always found him’eager for ioformalbo, and 
ready to nommonioate' his own storm. ' The Froneh laughed 
heartily at tiie tiotien of a feiilifed etdlection by an Italian 
priest My first and chief ot^^ct is to convince the Board 
fully of the neglected, degraded, and useless condition of 
the archives of our own country; to inspire the Board l/y 
example to gitemifl their Kforhialidn ^ and to point nut the 



4S0 Arckhts and Libtieariw, 


itteaot of its AccomplMbmeiit. The bu^toi^ of co^^efco i* o 
depftrtflMiBt «f hiktor^^ u jj^l'iitioQHifated 

^ Mb tto.]g^fteFii i^nd local arebiM a|wib"f 

luMI# ..ivbieh eo^le’v tM^ bec^eri to* retarn pki6idisb/|inil’i»;c!]p to 
quef^l« At Jtonic^ tbo ktehl^ca arc divided ioto j^ato pap^ 

figbla, inch aif acta, kistrameots, de^a, 
regUlcci, ^4dai«iia,> dae. At Venice* galleiy after i-aUei^. 
hail after haihiicbafldjar after chamber* alory tiponsiory*, are foil, 
yet, tim anudleat poipar can upon the inetant be foundfrom the 
year,]^ft2* there ia a connected aeriea of recorda of all depart¬ 
ments of the State, conttnaeddown to the present time, without 
an interval: by.a piaotioe of VeaetiaQ.diplomacy, their ambas¬ 
sadors reported on the countries in which they had resided. At 
Florence, the archives of State are divided ioto three depart¬ 
ments, Republican, Afedician, and Modern; the first only are 
acceasible; Uiese are published as much as the priests would 
permit; here many a massacre was schemed, and to this place 
many a plot may be traced; as thet^e archives are known to 
contain the proofs of infinite crimes, the utmost caution most be 


used, lest you.rouse the jealousy of the Italiau priests; then 
adieu to further discoveries The sepulchral damp and chili of 
the Lamrentian library is insupportable. In Naples, Justico ex¬ 
cepted, every thing is easily accessj^le. In Germany, the ar¬ 
chives of each State are kept in its chief city; some lie in 
disgraceful disorder. At Vienna, you iheet with affected com¬ 
pliances, but real obstacles; but uone as to ancient documents; 
in enquiries after modern docuinenis, with a government so sus¬ 
picious, it is best to limit queries to defined subjects: harmless 
enquii'i^^ and researches, into history cause persons to be treated 
as spies* The archives of Hanover are shut against all en¬ 
trance, to natives as to straogeis; the librarian is instructed to 
rep^^to every question by ^saying* 1 do not, know; as at Rome, 
I>eae<i5 a studious concealments but accompanied with evident 
maeka of fear and folsebood^' those who are conversant with ar- 
ehii^^bnow well their iqodves. In Hungary, even still mom 
cbfirtsbil iti^'qnisite than at’Vienna; on the subject of parlia- 
oismlSir the utmost caution is needed, for the iibertiesof Hungry 
nSilhto'tbe Austrian as gall and wormwood, aud she has already 
sup^iessed some historical works on the Uungariaa constitution. 
Of the Boheinmn parlkmente nothing remains but the shadow, 
whi^ds preserved to darken the lmid*. ]|» Penmark, the royal" 
library is a vast magazine of learning, raked together for little 
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'■T- • V 

Areh'iwi and Li&raHet^ 


poTIjose ; up 4ji)ie ptultt of «w»e4^ 0ik 

stana upon Im IS^cm ofo atirfwod* 
diiftt, how^yer^ % |E0f«i^«^i9 


diiftt, how^yer^llf 

tho, Swedes bjite .ii^4#jBoUoefcioii of tiiOTr aaiete la^i 
in mopiiscriptrniqoQii^g: tor pnblieo- 

tioD. 1 was very carii^il liowf. l.#oofli^ to aeo tbn ai^vea of 
Ruyia, nor do 1 jkooiv! apy 4biaf! ofilieio Qoiidi^; indeed, 
Russia is si coantry, where a travelior ahoahlnse4illi ^ree add 


ears constantly, (for hovinay see and- hear atrasigre thingt>) hut 
his tong^ue ygldotp, and Ms pen i^ver; for^ not^^ to thp i^. 
rant of this land. iooV lihe O/ spell. and to the knowiod^ like a 
book, both boding ill; to this caution I solely attribute fhedh^^ 
usual and uniform civilities aod.faeiUdet I receiaod from the gb» ^ 
vernment officers in travelling*, and in visitlngj^ every puhths iiidi 
private object worthy my notice; however, there are amOhg^! 
the nobles of Russia, some who have! been end|UdieioUfe ' 
collectors and preservers of learning-. > • . \ ' 


It is evident to every person, that as long as the records 
British India remain in the custody of a body of mereenai^ jhbi ' 
bers in India stock, they will continue to be. as inaccessible to 
the public as if they were de^^siied in the Vaticui. also tfaat ^is 
would not be the case if ttiey were placed under the disin¬ 


terested custody of any body of honest men, and removed td ® 


any public national record office. At present, the Court of di¬ 


rectors have a rule to refuse to impart any iofonnatron eontaiiied 
in the documents at.the India House, unless special giound^ arb ' 
shewn for violating this standing order of the House; but even 
when the Court of Directens are satisfied.* thhi iheir rule mutt ' 

violated in any parUcular instance, and when they conde¬ 
scend to grant an applicant, their permission to Inspect any^do¬ 
cument for a specific purpose, yet there .remeiiw the extreme' 
difficulty, of jNsing oblig^jtp specify thooxect document mid 
paragraph required to,be iW|>ected; thii^obstacle of itself nekHy 
amounts to a flat denial, f^ without some-^othef'tdmuireVexisw. 
by which the applictmi c«!^ obti.ia f^itaipiiilbematkfi concern- 
ing the .iWe, daU., ^p., of each cocumeut he re^res. he cannot 
inspect it. . i 

Injndia, from time to time, severe threats are promulgated 
against officers, copyistsf &c., who presume4o rerehl the secrets 
of the offices in which tlley are employed. Webope that every 
^literary society in each colony, will immediately apply to the 
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Riiliiil y g w wantent f^r qt the pnl^tloiit df tlie Coi^ 
miMkMtoM the PohHo^ilheoidt of the kiotr^om <Ie tiitret;]^ et 
A#hlMtli. has veeaive<i a eepy of the Boartfi ^ttbtkalttoiw/aad 
ifiviMy ibelibruiee etC^loixihe, Rjdoeyi eml HohuHTd^eliave 
ai good claim, aithpae.at Athioath ao4 LebeeV, Hil!eii"eiwrjr 
Bfftiab ealooy it ta^he breaded as a Lahherland^ 

' *^fldntby wna laslrtt«t ihm what adebi 
" They owe tteiraMattoi*, and makat thaoiairaar 
To pay It, by'tnaanittiiig down Mtl«e t 
* Tbosa saond rights to which tbenselfas were bom."' 


THE COMPANY’S ORDERS VO& SPESIE. 

Mxiraet a letter from the Cou¥t tf Direetws to the Omermr 

QefCn tin Council / dated, Le^enhall, ^h Sept. 1 ^ 28 . 

Paragraph 10. The reduction ia the quantity of specie im* 
ported into Calcutta, increases the reluctance which we always 
feel in ordering ccmaignmentB of bullion from India to England, 
for the supply of our Home treasury ; such directions are only 
gifen when our expenditure for the political department, in ad¬ 
dition to our other expenditure, exceeds the sum which can be 
realized through our commercial imports. 

SO. Omatiugeneies must be expected occasionally to arise, la 
which it is indispensible that we shduld obtain funds from India 
through other channels than that of commerce. We are of 
opinion, that under present circumstances there would be no 
valid objection to p«r obtaihing some supply of bullion by the 
receipt of cash into our treasnry in London for bills aj>on the 
Mveral local governments; and that tlie elTect cf onr demands 
upon India would be thereby rendered less prejudicial; fbr, al¬ 
though it might at first view appear to l>e of Utile consequence 
wbe^er bullion be drawn firom India, or arrested here on* 
its way to India, there ay^pears to ns to be this important dis- 
thietlon, that, in the foroiurcase, buliion may be suddenly and 
iardlbly abstracted from the circulation, causing a generel de- 
, UUngement of all commlrcial dealings; whereas, in the latter 
'"Utie, that derangement is avoided, and bullion is diverted into 
^ war Ireesary* great part of whicb,lf forwarded^ might probably 
never have caused any addition in the circulation. Dpon thk 
part of tha awhyoct, it % no less curious than important, that, 
firott a siBleineat which we Jiave caui^ to be prepared firom 
the official returns of your governmeot/i it appears, that in the 
10 years, from 1814-15 to 1828-24, the aggregate official valueof 





Or^fir^^. ■ 41 ' 

l«l»of NtUon ia^ C>te»t!tft» 

'ib,V' 

'■i» 


\.i. 


lioii ontaMliln wi^ 


SI. Wa itoli 

may gmtktt in ordtir tliit ydti tm pmpand tn rnaai them, 
M. We ^11 How advert to the iitb)«rt of tto fomitiftnoe of 


one eroie ot rapeei, vthieh yon e^ordeied by iwditpateb. 
dated the l4th of Pehfoity, I88T, to ^ on tlieeldpi ot the 

present aeasott for the nie of the Home Tfseatniy. 

24S. Inarti^r,182e, y^d revived onroidefi s^ 

cifically directed yon to raise hot^oeo one and a hidfiilMltwo 

ceoiea of rupees. * ^ ' 

S4S. ]p your letter to us, dated 16tb Novetther, l8i»; ^ 
stated the probability of your beinirouabledto iiieitddnii^ 
from us, even tbou|:h they might extend to t#o ecoresof rupees*..: 
even though .you would be called upon to pay 6,(^,488fi^peee' 
for prize money. 

244. On the llih of January, 1827, you again addressed ai^ 
and stated, in reference to the distress of the nsereaatile isle* 
rests, which you had determined to relieve, that you demsied 
yonrselves peculiarly fortunate in being able to meet our 
wishes upon the subject of remittance, wlthoot having had re* 
course to a new loan; adding the expression, of yoar *'.ln 
be able to meet every demand, without mahing any matefiat 
change in the terms on which our credit is how estahltshid/^. 

248. In forwarding to,us the sketch estlBiates for 1837*28, 
you expressed doubts of your ability to meet our demand a 
crore; which doubts were materially stmngthened t^y the post* 

, script to your dispatch, referiring us to a hete of Mt»'Holt Hae- . 
kenzie, which you had received from the Govemor-Qmiil* ' 
then up the country; in which, Mr. Machedeie tWged a varioly 
of considerations opposed to a compliance with our insimetiofti. 

249! W^are much sdi^rised at the tfanifdisitou of that.|iee^; 
meat to you, unscoompadied by any ei^fMleistonoflhe ophii^d^f 
our GovernoT^General, Whose sentinieiito>^thedv^a those of 
^ wbordinatelbhlciidimry, we sb^d hdve beeiddMirodsef re* 
peiving upon silihpWtadt a suhiect ^We eon^nde, hdwevor. 
that If r. Mdcltdiretn^k tibte must be ^en to e^rpiess the iriews 
of the Ooi^rabr-Gendriiil; more espedat^ at'^e fiaedoniWuil 
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Thi Cmpai^*f QrdtnJ(or 


tone of tbo commimicatioa siicli ai w« ,|liOQld be 
expect only from the higrhett ac^pHty. 

{i n pmamed yen, and hy Mr» H(^t Mael^ome^ thal 

wj^n par (ttdein were isif^ eoiild obi haii^ eenteh^iated 
t|w iila^ of the floanc^ of yoargoTeromeot { and .it is an^fic^ 
ubnabiy trne we eorpeidence eonsidetible d^ppototm^i . 
at the w^|M^tiTely sniall amount of the redoefioni of expea- 
dS$uK,wj|m ypa have* effected' unce the termination of the. 
BOnnettb Wai. Nevertheless, you will have perceived, by our dis* 
paibh; da'^ ihe itHlx of July, 1827, that we were folly impressed 
witlf^b nn^vQUhible nature of your financial prospects; whilst 
thb^fhet of*our having’ so eariy as lune, 1826, instructed you to 
raise far our purposes an extraordinai^ supply^ by way of 
loan, Botteiently evinces that so fhr from not contemplating 
the state of your finances, it was because we contemplated it, 
and .because we foresaw your inability, without a new loan, to 
meet our demands, that these orders were given. 

281. Ton, indeed, differing from ns in the view which we 
taken of yonr means, determined not to resort to the money* 

market, thinking that you conld meet our demand without doing 
so. It was, therefore, on your part, and not on ours, that an 
incorrect view of your finances was taken, and a want of proper 
forecast with respect to the demands of the public service 
manifested. 

282. The extent of the mistakes iffto which you fell upon this 
point, and their effects, would have been much more apparent 
but for the loans from Scindiah apd Puteolah, which were not 
contemplated, either by Us when the orders of 14th'Jane, 1826, 
directing you to raise money by fresh loans, were issued, or by 
you, so far as we are iiiformbd, when obedience to thesb ohiers 
was deemed by you to be unnecessary. 


, 282. Bat, it is also suggested in your di^teb, and in the 
'piq>er aMOmpanytng it, that, in issuing 6iir orden’forthe re- 
mitihnee, we could not hisve cdbtemplated' ihe state 16 whieh 
t^ mon<iy*jnarket had reduced by yonr drains upon it. 

we could admit that tbe;ii^)«iati6ns of the goverutnent were 
to^be controlled andimpbd^ frbm the mere apprebensions of 
‘tlmir,j^vb)g'injurious to individual intCresU, it would still be 
to satisfy us that an addit^obal War of a crore of ru- 
jfWs Wbuld have occasioned bby sbrious injury lo the Widhia- * 
idiy, 'll'e W perfecU^ aWaiebf the lai^ Wotintof i^ney 
b<Hr^^e4i^iriag the last four years; but;yit ought to be recdl- 
lectodi, thaidedrly three crorbi 6f that ameunt Imve been dn(wo 



ilU OrStit^yiir. 

by ydaVtdOk whi^jr Wii]^!ieiid|li^.^^ 

‘ ^aC'pp^Op ti* io nti^; .wbiaJiJI 

0 fi the spot'fb-^^^pye^^^.'tbe elTe^ of.coiwt|&);!i^ii^1|f 

fpfb^iojgp^^Wmarlcet Wit&,renpW4 of^b* 
aeribing tq^ tb# ,^oyejf|webi loiin^l We. thtab also ttlt tSwJsit 
of tbe ioteiest of money on ^n to m sot lijiTiiif exoee^id iyo 
pu cent.^ey^ during tbe^ war, al^oi^ proeomptiye eVIdeAee 
e^inst tbe doctnna with which you lib, lo anxio^ io iaq^s 
us, that we cannot borrow what we s^ot withbui Injuiloaaly 
trenching; on ooinmercial capital; and althoog;h you refi^ asi in 
support of that doeUlnet to the serious distress of tlie i^c^ttle 
intev^ts, which you were lately induced to relie^e^ yei it 
Appears to us that that distress, or.rather tbe scarcity of monejf 
which occasioned it, was caused by a panic or want of oqip- 
deuce, similar to that which prevailed here at the eloj^ oif lw, 
and which was justly attributed, not to the demands of the 
▼ernment, but to the excess of speculation which preyAiWdwlth 
you, as in Europe, over the sobriety which should he the rulings 
principleof all commercial dealing's. " ' 

254. We observe, with considerable surprise, that you hftve 
still very inaccurate notions of the nature aod object of the fe- 
mittaoce required by us, which yon notice as if it were merely 
required in aid of our^comniercial funds. You say Thermo- 
ment is very unfavourable for payment of any part of the accu*. 
mulated debt to commerce and, you express a hope, ** With 
a little indulgence in tbe time and manner of repayment, to 
provide a fund fdr thqhntire though gradual liquidatiph of the 
long account against ns in the commercial .department.'* 

256. Mr. Holt Mackenzie goes eved fiWther; and suggests, 
that the donsignment of bullion to us froni t'ddia wotild raise the 
popular ety, ** that we had looked merely to comii^eial 
dividemt*’ .. 

256,, It surely must ^ unnecssary for tn potieing thia ex* 
tca-o^cial and gratui^os assumptipp, to apprise you that this 
subject does not . reii^ to the divide^, irhiidi^'by ^ 
the 63 Geo. e,1l56i|i. 58, ispayablpi ont re- 

peipU in prefi^M to a|,t territp^ala^ The 

pemsity for opr Wiquiring the remittee in qn^tion was pul^ly 
.pbmipal, and in no degree comW^rciah ^ilure to com¬ 
ply with our rpqumtion liyp afeotWi, pot the^ payment 
of the dividend, but our ability to meet the ^litica! demands 
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ikNi iiUlili 

of:* 



ht an opi^l^ioi^ t» j»rllameiil^4|f^^4l^ 

■ ^ _ __•_. __ 


Mt t^t i| ft I»c6«ity ^Mcl% you wonW fypio ftp^OaO^ If,/ by 

to^os^ fttn<l« to supply oytrwr^OW 

4fW!^^ ,1^ ?®®to ltoft»ft^;!*l^f!|blp^of 

. J^*»^;i'„» diaries. ^ . 

thoo^ wp.fepaatf, is potepa bpitwpfp iAe 
te^&iipl aod/^mniercial biaOphea. Qur fea4|a^|io\piiii)(e 
^e ^mnarce of the coiopaQy available to the temporary^^isj^ 
apee and perinaDeDt belief of the tejrritpty has bpep pianifeiM 
in the aliotment of 4,764,0031.. out of our surplus oopiipei^al 
profits, in liquidation of territorial debt,^ and our allo^jj^ a 
balauee of 3,312,0Q4f.4 to remain dpe from the territorial to we 
eopunerdal branoh of our affairs. There is, therefore, npt iUie 
le^ ground for any insinuation that vve have been (psposed to 
inepnveniehce the administration of the gfovernment of India 
for the advantage of the company in England in its commercial 

ftftpft^fy* 

Mr., Holt Mackenzie renews the suggestion whieh 
has been repeatedly offered by you and your accountont- 
gonerai—rthat we .would have recourse to the money-market jo 
England. We again apprize you, ih the most unqualified nun* 
ner, of our determination npt to entertaia this proposition ;.,.aDd 
we cannot too earnestly impress upon you the absolute necessity 
of providing for all the teriitorial expenditure of jUuha es^clu- 
tively by Indian means. , 

960. Since the foregoing paragraphs Were prepared, we have 
received your dispatch, announcing the coifsignmen|;4e pa of 
bullion, the jnvoiee. value of 6^.lacks of fupees, all ,of which ^ 
has already been received. 


961. ' We need scarcely add tWOKprOssilm of oii^ entire a'j^pi^ 
balbs of your having thdsjlbr i^tlid in obedience to ojir oilers. 
We are yoUr affb&^tl''friends, W. AitElil' .8p‘bo‘. 
futiis advanced to ih^mrihento of balcutti in loans iiayo 
4o 1,490,000 rupees; 




wO> oy some meBos ur viuer i» iw oeen pnuaeu oy. 

the ' It speaks for itiiellflo'ptafniy, ^'at It'nledi'fo bd£ 
iiient^Wbhtiter. Twenty-four'gentlemen meet in !^to4enh«l|, 
add for dde,t#hrorthi^aB||]i^ ofs^^ 



On lyk 1 / 0$- 

IM if britflftl 

Indift does not prt^uee nrailiii*, wi4 Mfoo luiidliit}*# 
diiiiftiiii iio# tivyi^ jlj 

dffidtodfe td to 

^i|;o iJiflr mows i^tfe ootbid |»W t' " 

>i^i to bdtoi^li^ liiof tlw iiotoof 
not Mb «Ad not ctMn^w 

to be treti^ that tomb bropHetbr of stdyt cr mblMs of ind^^' 
ment will eeli upon either partiarae^ to oic^ it |b bo^^te!;* 
Mr. Miblcen^b's Very intel%iblb binf to tbe ‘MjiilMtif W 
cotintf sbffibienily fot'tfae abnie which thOyteaped li^^lbeir 
most talented servant, in their meetings about the lOnbwAl of 
their ehartei) or commissioo for privateering on the lidhibJf of 
the todies. 

Svents have saiisded every person, that Bfr. Mache^e^e; 
mere apprehensions of the operation of the company bo^wfi^ 
a million in Calcutta and remitting it in spede to Ciond^ bres 
well founded, tor it has most materially contribnted towards be* 
casioning the most disastrous evils to the eommunity Of Chtbdt^' 
Every foreign State has recourse to the mottey-mirlfet to Eng¬ 
land, but the Directors will not entertain this propoSttidn. 
Why not ? Can they assign any honest reason for thdir deter¬ 
mination f Will they now dare say that thdr Commerdal Bi#- 
dend, is a part of the territojpal expenditure of India, to be pio*^ 
vided for exclusively by Indian means f If they dp, then M 
whole world will reply,*tbat Indian means are onjimimeans-^ 
even their own chief proprietor protested that he wodtd ifot 
receive a dividend unjustly wrung from the people of fodia. 


ON THE CULTIVATION OF INDIGO IN BfiN0AL 
• fl^rntfrecem^ Jfemormidumo/lAsBoemd^Coiiir^./ 

In the ditcnssioos which have arisen lespeptipg. the seltl#- 
ment e( dispntes between the indigo plaptef^tb# ryotSs aM 
the zemipian, too mo^etress has been ^id.bp tbedehmtive 
nature of the tenures pre^tling in the pr0vln€jBp .pf j^i||ipd<, ^ije 
tenures am tulBeientty dmple; but they ^arp npib^ de* 
scribed in the ngula^ooe. which profess fo.«pp|UB» i^allpaiM 
iot«peyed, the foil ei^ of ^iir petpee^ii f^hti, 
slWhblder of a.fillage, himself a iy<^, ouinplt he dispessessed 


f Wc aotgiat it ywdd rsflsst eiettt sfMila asa>^lijr ss sioseifor 
bm sbo e niaa.dr feel^iib. 


Oniht CuUiv^on nf Indigo in JSengcd, 


nv by the cttstbrnary rates the village, is eAtft)e<l^ 4^fn«nd. 
The viltege pra|>Tietbr u, l^weve|r, oi|fly, io tW gub- 

lie r^nlations as the the zeniiti4ar. It if tnie, tbi^t 

the regulatiew bet uncttou the di&possossiep of Ihe Jiere- 
dltary tepaut]^, bnleif it shall be clearly, proved" ihat i^e oceu- 
l^nto had fb^feit^ their tenures by failiog to defray ^eir re- 
S^i|btive shares of the land-tax, in jtbe same manner in yrhieh the 
z^tndar is liable to lose hts tenure by a fsilive to discharge, the 
revenue permanently assessed on the entire zemindarry. 

The advantage eiyoyed by the zemindar, under the perjpetual 
limitation of the land-tax, arises from its having "been fixed in 
money. The village proprietors sometimes enjoyed that ad¬ 
vantage also ; but the demands of the zemindars are generaliy 
regulated by the state of the crops; in other words, by the abi¬ 
lity of thp ryots to satisfy those demands. It cannot, therefore, 
be just matter of surprise that the holders of the village lands 
should have been early involved in litigation with ibeir Imme¬ 
diate superiors, who, by a dash of the pen, had been converted 
from collectors and receivert-gencral cf revenue, into the unde¬ 
fined, and, indeed, undefinable condition of proprietors of all 
the lands over which they had previously exercised revenue con¬ 
trol. It was anticipated that the courts of justice would be 
able to hear<and determine all qnestipns between landlord and 
tenant, on the supposition that the parties interested would be 
at no loss to establish the particular usage under which the diies 
of government had been annually determined. But, unhappily 
for the great mass of the Iteredital-y occupants of land^, the 
transfer ofpropiictary rights to the zeoiindars carried along with 
it the n.ntire control of the village agency, upon Wbich thc vil- 
ia|^ landholders mainly depended for the systematic record and 
eventual proof of those nsages, which formed a limit to the do- 
fnand of the government antpcedently to the permanent settle- 
inent, and consequently, to that of the zemindars, to whdm 
||ie government rightsJhad bees t^sferred. 

V/1^ese remarks may, in some 4egree, explain the difiicuUy 
arises from the interference of a third party in ai^^pirM* 
guitar af4cle of produce, asmh as 'tnd%o and optum.. Jlwithe 
Ryo^ lands been assessed with their relaii ye of .the 

mcmey assessment, which declared in ItVg, to be^ the, per¬ 
petual limH^ofthe demand ofgovernmej^t on tbe zeminchirst'the 
interposition of the zemindar between the ryots who cultivate 


bfhisTandS Mi Idng as he provides for tllelr eoffiV^dn^d pt^s 
tbe TBvanue which tbe xen^ndar, either by e^brass'afiteement. 



i. to t£i< 


«i. ia^jo rt^jnd, who; f 

the adjii^ikt (leiori^ beeti ti 


of the i^otw io«4|p!^U# 4 dotvp in the ri|[)^»Uon« ^or ;t|«i 
coI)efit|ra of the lam. nveiiiie. But, at thh of‘ thjt 

zei^Q<d«irt varjea^i^ ti^ of the'tfOfMyijtpost foeeit- 
pa^t4 t^^a oooatMt toor^ of diispat^ aiid |ltii^i(|h j^iU be 
the eoAtequeoce of ^ttiry imj^ovemeot the ai!§vatpb, 

may be enabled tomakef at the or 'with 'ihie 

money Whkh they may i^ive horn the inimuh^urle^ eaj^- 
litts. In other i»m, the ca{MtalifU a^d the jEetoludars 
may combine to force a peeuHar caldvation upon tlm tyott, 
at rates which may disappoint the just eicpeeiatleot, of. 


the cuUivatcyrs, a|id, contrary to the usage which reserved 
to them, in all cases, the selection of the crop. The cab- 
sideratioo of ibis privilege, almost the only one which our 
negligence and ignorance have not destroyed, is very im* 
portant to the eventual comfort of the numerous and industrious 


ryots who continue to hold the same delds which their ances¬ 
tors cultivated, as tho indisputable proprietors,. The locsd rul^ 
tivators are well qualified to determine, wfth precision, i^e 
capabilities of the soil to produce a particular crop. U is» in¬ 
deed, the universal pructico of the Indian governments, and 
cultivators, to fix the standard of rent, with reference to the 


qualities of the soil, as well as the facilities which the cultivators 
may possess for carrying thdir produce to a favourable market, 
In the article of indigo, il would be necessary to cousider only 
the productive povi-ers of the soil, because the convenience or 


expense of finding markets for it, w’ould rest with the manu¬ 
facturer, and not with the producers of the crude material, it 
might, therefore, greatly facilitate the quiet and friendly inter¬ 


course of all parties interested in the growth of plants, yehich 
undergo a process of manufacture, requiring capital and, ikill, 
To require that, before any engagements or contracts are 
into'between the cut tivators and the manuf^turers, the'zbnilu- 
dar sbduid dx, in money, the rent which] bn expects to draw 
flrom tha appropriated to the particufar]4"fbjp.' Thds a iltep, 

and th^t a very importklil oiio, woutd be i|aiAed In ilihpnfy^^ 
the tenure ; tnittis, the^^ght of intciferehc^ dd t|^|iart qf ibe 
xemlodaf. ; Tbe reA^ of the zemlndafTb. addM oVn 
able money' rent, wobld/fn all pr^abilUyrd^Sr Ihe^'tyb^ fiwm 
recetTlng^ advatieei fot cuUivadoo of tfrops which the tatter 
could enjoy no seeority' Of benefitting ftbm ; arid fbb proposed 
arrangemenf Would bi likely td.i^ed td a beftdf feeling thin 



ofliUlaodi w long* at be |(|6Yides for tSeir col^VlilldOt^id pajfs 
the T 0 Y.e^ue W^ich the 

or by the cestbin'ary rateii e^ the village, is entitled ta dh^af^* 
irbe village propri^thr is, bovreyer, onljr. recoggised in the i^ob- 
lie regtilations M t^e t^ahtpf ttie zemiiyiar. It lif lytiei| tbat 
the tegnltttians do oprunetfoD the dUppssessiobfo^ the here- 
dj^tu^ tenabti^, uhlesylt shall be clearly proved that the oecu* 
photo bad forfeited their tenares by fafliog to defray their re- 
fij^^tiye shiures olue 1aDd-tax,.ia tWsame manner in which the 
zdhiihdar is liable to lose his tenure by a failure to discharge the 
'.revenue permanently assessed on the entire zemindarry. 

Iheadvantage enjoyed by the zemindafi, under the perpetual 
limitation of the land-tax, arises from its having lieen fixed in 
money. The village proprietora sometimes enjoyed that ad¬ 
vantage also; but the demands of the zemindars are generally 
regulated by the state of the crops; in other words, by the abi¬ 
lity of the ryots to satisfy those demands. It cannot, therefore, 
be just matter of surprise that the holders of the village lands 
should have been early involved in litigation with their imme¬ 
diate superiors, who, by a dash of thefpen, had been converted 
fbom collectors and recetvers-general of revenue, into the unde- 
fined, and, indeed, undefinablo condition of proprietors of all 
the lands over which they had previously exercised revenue con¬ 
trol. It was anticipated that the courts of justice would bo 


able to hear and determine all questions between landlord and 
tenant, on tho supposition that the parties interested would be 
at no loss to establish the particular usage under which the dues 
of government had been ahniiuliy determined. But, unhappily 
for the great mass of the hereditary occupants of land§, the 
transfer.of proprietary rights, to the zentindars carried along with 
it the entire control of llie village agency, upon which the vil¬ 
lage landholders mainly depended for the s>stematic record anfi 
eventual proof of those usages, which formed ..a limit to the de¬ 
mand of the government .antecedently to the permanent settle¬ 
ment', and' consequently to that.of Ibe. zemindars,to whbm 
.^a gq^arament rights ihad toeu transferred. 

remarks may, in some degree,,explain the difficulty 
from the interference of :a third party in apy parti- 
"i^iar At&file of produce, stieb as indigp and qpUtm. Hkd the 
.BybUh fatids been assessed wUh their .relative proportton of the 
miooey assessment, which wi^ declared in 17U3, to be the;per- 
^tnal limH; ofthe demand ofjg!Gwer 0 iiie{|t oq the zemindart, tho 
interposition of the zemindar between the ryots who cuKti^te 




On the 







tba iodlce >nd Um oUHtililM who .in«M%ot«n,. 
the «^ht been tbb 

colte^ioD or ilie Iiiim jr«tetiii«. Bat, qf tl|9 

ze^iic^ of tbo, ^f)a, i| «^st lie ex< 

peeled a oopstant t»ottr^i>f dispate apd iUigaj^i^U 
the jt^o^aeQoe' of improvement, culUva^ia., 

ma^ Pe 'enabM to make, either at the tagges^p, or ^Uh ihe 
money whiel^ they may r^^ive from ^e ma(nu4k>luripg etipim- 
lists, Ip other cases, the capitalisto and: the immit^rs 
may comhine to force a peculiar ealtivatioP upon ike fyoU, 
at rates which may disappoint the just expectatidns of 
the eultivat<^, and, contrary to the usage which reserved 
to them, in all cases, the seiection of the crop. The con¬ 
sideration of this privilege, almost the only one which out 
negligence and ignorance have not destroyed, is very im-, 
portant to the eventual comfort of the numerous and industrioua. 
ryots who continue to hold the sapae fields which their ances¬ 
tors cultivated, as the indisputable propnetors. The lo<^ cid- 
tivators are well qualified to determine, with precision, tpe 
capabilities of the soil to produce a particular crop. ’ It is, ip-r 
deed, the universal practice of the Indian governments,' and 
cultivators, to fix the standard of rent, with reference to the 
qualities of the soil, as well as the facilities whieh the cullivatofs 
may possess for carrying thefir produce to a favourable market. 
In the article of indigo, it would be necessary to consider only 
the productive powers of the soil, because the convenience or 
expense of finding markets for it, would rest with the manu¬ 
facturer, and not with the producers of the crude material. It 
might, tbererore, greatly facilitate the quiet and friendly inter¬ 
course of all parties interested in the growth of pWts, which 
undergo a process of manufacture, requiring capital^knil ^tt(, 
^0 require tfaat^ before any engagements or contracts are ent^d 
into'between the l6'h!tivator8 and the manufacturers, the'Zhmld* 
dar should (lx,'id‘money, the rent which hh expects lb'dravr 
from the lad^ appropriated to the parttefi^r CropV ’ a 
and l^t a very important Would galned^O^ ifimph^^ 
the tenure ; thidis, the rigbt^f inteif^pce prthe 

a^lndar, rehi^ of theVmind8^:^'a0i^ of a /imoo- 
ahie tnone^reot, wpvild,ia all probamli^;^%ctt|r^hh^ lybts fTom 
reeeivtnig’ advaneet ter ihe Cultivation oj^^'Ops Ipilch Ihe'iatter 
could enjoy ho security of benefltting fimm; and the proposed 
arrengemenl would b| likely to. lead td ii 'bolter feeling thih 



mu Omht CuUwfOitm qfindifw Bengal, 

now ^ oiiI||,vkIo» tnd »tP 

boUiaqfialfy iatemsted inliinjaceeu of tfa^^tiiularliMd^i *od 
iodnoe tbe laitor to af^vd^ ouUivaton 
fiNowoneontingenoioi. . 

Oil tho Sdtii of 1839. Mr. Clmrloi IPui^r^ tN 

cootiiiMiovier of wavanaa nod oireuil in tho l)t«^ ^vbtoii itt 
Bongnlr^fliiM ti^ the rjrott who oaithrete indigo, ere g^- 
nUx paaiT to month. M thfir 

eiit^, dle»or th^ dbtidren are to be married, or the; have an; 
otW^oneKpected demand on their .fioancea, mpne; moitbo Imd. 
The newl; establithed manafbctarer dealt oat bii eath with a 
nadjr hand, and the i;ott come otider advanoet to moreiiieto- 
riea than one, for the tame land. , Under the eziaiing ttate of 
the law, the magistrate cannot interfere in an; ditputet which 
nia; talm place between the rival parties who have made ad* 
vanoes, until the crop if on the ground; but the chstorbance 
genendl; takes place at the sowing season. The planters are 
ID the habit of marldog ail their lands aonoall;. One planter 
wilU. nmrk, and the other efface it immediate!;. The object is 
to sow the lands; both parties send t||cir people to do so, and 
Uto lyot stands an idle and unconcerned spectator of the con- 
Iffet which usuall; occurs. 

In seeking for remedies for the evils produced b; the compe¬ 
tition of ^ Indigo manufacturers, to possess, themselves of the 
crops of the ryots; Mr. Leycester^ the senior member of the 
sudder adawlut, observed, that the grekt difficult; was assumed 
from the ezcessive poverty of the tenant, and the excesttve 
leealth calculated to be made out of the produce of bis labour; 
this, be considered to be a very unnatural state of uffairs, and 
not paralleled in any other article of produce; and which, be 
supposes, mustrem^y itself by relieving the poverty of the 
4 |^yc||t,‘^ibrougb a reduction in the proht of the indigo planter; 

it might be calculated that tbetyot would be actuated by 
j^e stimulus of interest to fhlAl his eontracl^. That, in ligista* 
tibg to secure the just righta of indigo planters, ilm. fbct, that 
there .are two parties conce^lp|«. Ought not to be lost sight of. 
IftheeoGKjidc^s imposed.af^„^^e>ryoU are such that^ioreo* 
$mabU penon, proposing to act an lonest part,, woiUd^inler into; 

It^appearad to be ooael«»ife| that^tlm governnseot v^utd 
Wleu^ating for one class at the ezpense of another; and that, 
natural causes, such a system of tegisiation must prove In¬ 
operative and ineffectual: such seemed to be the role, imposing 
a heavy penalty on a failure of contract, ilivolvingno imputation 
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‘'b(^in^'^iirvi^^feH^«d^id^ i^m 

the 'Indlg^o ‘menQfiitttfren Cb BbtaM pbtnufii^ 

He hikd ha(| aah^^'d|^itinditres' bf seei^'a^ 

tiie'fhbst daring’ breiiches df the peaea’^lr^ ddUlinfCtpd'l^^fife 
fkt$h dfifad'pblile oficeta;abdeVefti Of thd 
districts cultivated with indigo. dddk^e#df‘dtl^]K^ 

dhddflthbrrty/larg#’bodies of armed ^^r- 

for'fKe'expteai parppse of taMO^'er i«lti^b'g;'fdi^^ 
"^isbssesIlOd'oflahds'or Neibps. '^VioieOt dr iMef rdgWHr 

^ pif<^i^ baitlds eiiiird, i^ttended witli ^Mobdsh^'^ add^iithiMie. 
"Thb pb1icd°ls^b1ishm0nts arc eorrapted,%(id 'tlto'^Baf^aga^ ' ^ 
said ibhb'iii tMO" pay of the ptanteia^ Biiropei^ 'dr HafitO, lo 
‘ secui^’ tiheir good He fully addaitted tltdf Ir4« 

<jne&t1y!^rbdaived'ad'l^ithcei from moim ihate 
tras'^'of bphnfbo, that'^tfae pHndpal sothr^ oraeihflcl^li^ 
bO tflihed' tdr^ho fn^turd'Of' the coutnoi'lTdiliied 4#illi’ 

aod'^a^ getieraHy ext^hiy^ 
fact; a ^la^%‘^d 

^ 'idd m^hf .. “ ^ 


' #mdb'arOw4 


who^^oh a ‘‘'i^d|dt oooaiioli |oiqed vritb h^^ydesteir; in de- 
^'iiuS '^yjjp of^'^ngat' 'fMudipilrM Mi^itaiy'^riglit 






CMmmffil. 


of iftf0i fillet) i|iM 

the r^dtMheold be deelered te beve tl«r »%ht<»f^del»re>ioiny 
whil eri^ ihoiiM he had, eaieMlIlMefrtbeif eeold 

be,Moved by the xeiiiiiiile5«iid of diti^ositig’ of their erop of 
lodUg^etpSeeMie^ nf * 

Upea iik fiioi^lkn It^iesKdiienod, bp Hr. PriiiMp>>thel it 
^roftid beoC tbh biet leffettt, end woald be oo more thee the jo»t 
right el lhft'i(hood>-kheKt>>iyot» of Bengal; btit» he leae of 
optttibtf Biet it erae ptat too geaereily. He itatei» that* when 
lead wa» anetted* with a oiooey rentfioeordiog to the quahtST# 
aothiag eoutd be fairer tfaaa to leave the ocenpant eoitivatar to 
settle whet he woald grow eaefa year; but it appeased te him 
that the provisfoo would be oohdr to the aemindara/ who were 
entitled to reeeive a share of the orOp, or its value in money; 
and, he observed, that nearly one-half of the land in Bengal yua 
rated by its produce; liee paying so much, and siigar*laiid« &e., 
its diUbfent fates. 


GOVERNMENT. 

BeeSety is formed by men nenoaneing and foregoing same of 
the natoral rights of individuals, for the sake of securing to 
themselves more valuable privileges, and a greater degree of 
enjoyment Ffom the cannibal warrior to his victim, the steps 
in Bomety are so numerous, that ft may be said, that no two 
penoas mm aetually enjoy eaaetly equal rights; some prisoners 
are not eaten, but kept alive and enslaved; some slaves are re¬ 
garded as outcasts, kept at work m the field, end not allowed 
to eater a village; others are taken mto their master's house; 
some are even married, and others arc adopted a# ahUdreu and 
hesra^ hot in every society the innumerable vMesyof cfitTereiice 
hitee o Uenstaut tendency to unite and to^Uer, spurious 
pdliey often attempts to keep the |Mriv leged alasses of society 
ftom iniermixtnre mth any subordmale class, bphfhiaaaa most 
^utoatural species of legislaihiA; it 4s agaiovt Roture> A peeu* 
ihg^ogreeof the attention^^ Resent age wditeet^to- 
the hsUBsiigationof Bin prioe jwvpor to be paid hyvmen 
biossings of social ofdei^<^*l«investigatiiig this aobjoot, 

a ii hi iSi ■ II w . .. . iii n ^i i ini ■ f iiau ■ > ■ i m i m i n i^i « i , 

0 ISib M tbs prlaeipls #n whidk ttw late Colonel Heed, Sir Thomas 
Muiiro, asA the other functionaries trjio aeiiemed the ceded and boaqiieml 
tasrltwles under the Madras prcstdeUef, delndd a|»d Veonrid the dgbts ef the 
bereditar} lyots. 



i 


policy:^ ^ »] 

' wMir M 


l ;'y^'.r%'^. ‘■•'ft'',,; ■ 

>. vlii'l/ooldfi^ifl ifae«eoB(MQy'Of. j3fittti»yf«tli0‘ 
w» iiut nipid^< iooiftase itiid 
iifsiiitiiiBliir!ol^^:|ro«^ the 

ibe> poverty,«f the ti^oimsg elut: Ibe iii^fi^ bii'- 
lereiiee 4#, that ihe^.g^'^fowiefit" 
rohbed,.iha|K)er» . The whole tepdeacy oClUhl d^WfMtjbc 
orBritsiii hei been to render the poor dependiiq^^^,i^v^^l^; 
io fact, to keep them eervlleiy bound tp pne .$pot, to re^ weni 
in a less unprofitable bondage than that of tlm il^"efhd ftba' 
slate, but in one which 'Will afford ihbm the loiyelt^iioit^e 
suhnstenee. As with slavery and with yilUfliiaif^r'^%#^^f 
tattle draw tfaeBocialtie too close; but they wpot^idte^^li 
of tlm Eogtiih system, they are even necessary to; 
the'crael'effiscts' of' the corn laws, and .otherftuiCh holssHN^^ 
ahttSes of the landed propnetarylegiflahire* ; ,, . 


' MtHuet defence, froih foreign aggrossion,^if thi painta»y'<jhtty 
of- -every somety, and' the chief cause for taxatipoi In amne ib* 
cieties, end in some stages of civilizadon, it ^ be hd| 
for each able-bodied man in his turn lo keep Whtc| Wild vN^d, 
hut for the lord ofa hiaiior,aQd for his ploughmen#: 
called uperr to^wateh o^er property, ia to impose .a 
tSii upon them; for them both to luillotlorldin.inbyijda%'^i^ 
«nj«h0; eo<d>^oeld serve according.^ llm srrdfte# ^ 

-■ t&^eedeh^.,: Th'tax aconquercd^ ' 

/'o€e|y^tioni#.,n^ more monstrous* CkMEteni lire 
'''-«^(^d)d##i#ihtiat*.---,,ilo^ and .idHitia^^#ithi'ier-. 
•'vices-whieh^Wre': nssadly'^tained hm^t 
i^lndeedrevery t^ateseeiesWnwUlii^tO'ah#donlb^ t##rous'' 

well adapted to the eluni^y 
. are contiitued ^rom ege to i 
as if gev«mfnei»%fhotight> 
and read on^kers. 
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more than oversee, is a proof of .ijt Q(teAjDoe8fS» 

that a goveromeot becomes eotiij^^ bccopied ia.ies|puiiing 
those who are ^saffeetod toward^ it, and neglect to pipteet«. 
tliose who BU(lf adhere te It. ^ ^,, .. . 

The sole loj^timate object of a government is tp prooiote the 
general ease of the whole oommuiiity: the means by wli^h this 
canb^itbe done, are infinitely various. ..... 

There are but two inodes of government; the one M by . 
means of reason; Pe other is by. means of force. There ^re. ^ 
also hut two principles of ol^ipdience} the one is hope, aiul pe 
other'll fear.' ' . • ^ . •■' ,v • - -v 

Reaaon hai^its fullest scope.where.pe peopje fetain power 
in their o^n hands, and never pap wl^h any degTee:iof. it» but ., 
merely delegate their ezercireptportioD^pf it forspeoiflepun-. 
poses; always watching pvei^'^peir d<^legate, and. making him 
account strictly lor the trust confided to him; there, |he fimetioni- 
of government are performed jpihp jbestjoossible manner# end > 
at.the lowest possible rate; where thf fubctionaiy .isheftiJiip / 
to his dpy, there be is hi^d^t n Jower; rete Pads his .tatentev^ 
and ywi^^ould command in;.^y,,pjtber j;i<or, the ho-..* 
nop *S beH»g.|eIecled byr suc^ (s, ]^^Iy.prixed and 

espmM at the best possibp "re^rd^ke tenet valn^^ dW, 
tiiteti<$i,-^be highest posribfe 
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bonotM^la iibmnfiii; tbo ti 

■aotly^'and ^ bafroti iipot ov abriny Vei''b 

tcanty inMilo^ea^ ^itbalnipltcit^r, tV8lj^ation»an4.<^t^ la A ; 
morality l^e^te'Setal to a - jgfovor&matti. Ch'tizraa 
that«it it tlieif lot, if |^or; to |»ertib o|i Mch* ofnM^|m|idef iu 
famines, eban^s in trade, &c.. Just as saibly asi a^ier^ i^O 
taught to meet death in the field of battle. BWtyibiihai'b 
governed by hope and feer, hht Ihan has tbebopeaind the bef* 
of an everlasting existence to govern him in his potifse thtoivb 
the present life. 

The Brahmin is taught to die rather than to forfeit ibf^higti 
honour of taste. The Englishman is animated to exertion 
the knowledge that he is eligible to every ofl^ee, in the Stfi^^ 
The hno% iA a state of continual trepidation lest he'break h^, 
thread't ^tho other ia constantly striving for superiority. 

Profaibitloni and rettraidts on luxuries are discoaragemehts 
of labour; the coadi'^maker contrives and fabricates an easy and 
elegant carriage hope of enjoying his o wn sbs^of bk* 
ury: gold «b^, beatbn onih and worked Into lace, by &'hardy 
miners tho aUe meclmn^c, and the 'wealthy manppi^urpr,. 
stimulates Ihtfaetive industry of the person who wishee’id adpin! 
bss domestic ;-*4he hard, the nnnstrei, the %ebid/alll;^e|^W 
industry^ and ibty reward deeds of merit v^ere g«d.Jl|e|ii 
a reward; they^ifiicori^rirte mankind, and a^,^li|ies W‘b> 
teriBOjitrse 3 ,.te. kthotir of the nmd maker is moi^j haib 

is jkmrei%^lii^ olefti^^ certainly his. |dre js, ^ Ipsoj^ biriy 
eanieit-y^^'Hf''"'’ • I". i: f.?' 

1%#' iihtbisflr of ^'Ilnsils^'bla8phe4<^^^t^ '^^ifr.'|y*,,'Bj(av©e;' 
that .iNT'koldii over themJfoj&^MSpeetf,,,and 

takes be titb ofeelfliolder^^ the fope bf ||ome does con- 
desoend to style himself the vicar^ pC 
vice-gods ibe i^ipeiwr alto, and Ki|ij|8jjDf4viiie i%ht, seem 
to ildak tbiisselves ADhi' of heaven, descended to earth 
possessed'‘of sovereign powera over mere men; clectora. 



tt^.iirb#'#itiitep^^ «9fMiWk«iiwididii not 

idolt ibib lti« 4>r^lDt0l^ foi^iti vPCtetiiiiuisr 

for a ^«nt tb tww "tbeir nooks to, baC^^yi^loolif o^'1l#tbe» 
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cbbswenebi" They merely Invest aVashiogtofr^iR^iib^I^ to 
defend iMi aad toheaeeofe the laves. The most abonriaable 
govemmentVhich ever existed in this world is ttur gdeemmeot 
wtiieh England hah idAiri^ over {sdUa t the kiiif^^iwtxbh4/aad 
deJega^B of jSngland iisUi^ing Hindostan; the cHreetort'and 
their boys governing and the proprietors plunderifig alt Aifia. 
How 'long nan thia craet seine epdure f How long ean it he 

enduredr ^ ■.■■ V" 

TttE LtTERAtV feOClETir AT fimiBAT; 

This institution dates iti ekistence fiOm Ibh aotfirhf Member, 
1804. It owes iU formation to the e^iohs of Sit Mac¬ 

kintosh. who/on the date mentioned, assembled a ifa«^i»if%t 
Parell house, where he ’resided; and' laa# 

the gentlemen presen^^amhhgrt^whodt^Wefb Go4^of , 
£!ninfnaiider-iR-Chief, AdV^h^’ Cfetief^;^ pom' and 
!5he»> explanatory nfthS of the; 

^ \,f ■nniyidi, thh' 

£|^.be^ valuable conitihhjito, l|4ifds S sirfl^ebT^ 
of 0 amt»y 5 hut although t^so .^iriet were sh Wii^ in l«64, 

«n to liilfi ho answer to tAiwi Add‘beiwjlhrhlalisdi 

One of the earliest measum, that occupied the attontUhi of 

the Society, appears to have been the foundation of a public U- 
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of Uie yi^lOi44 ibf ^’.eio 

. ‘The jntiiQiiiii ofihe Uterary Speie^» pnoci|)aU^ 
eimistaafle of tbero baviiqg^ bean hithofto imdeoeni^^to^ef^ 
oario6iUb»» it io a vary mIterAblo cood||tioo; 1^1 it 
tome bopa^haiiaeo of roaoarch-wUi boatjinaUtaijl^ aimalN 
Sociaty’s jioasettioiis by tbe «a»«*ra&ca;,jtbM the 
Ubottct^wjtl not be boned in (be dorkoeai bad, bfaieaiity bf an 
apeftmenl feet by lb. 

<Tb« eninber of membMni of the Literary Sodaly H hU 
bees eeHed sinee its Junetion with (be B^yal Aw^tic B^lety) 
tbe Branch ^ thB R,A,8,** m ai^iiii^, 

prooett^of admission is by ^ballot. Qua ouaiaber propptfti^ 
anotbcr teeonda the new candidate, whose name it 4b^ea ex- 
posed for one month in the rooms of the society. At the expi¬ 
ration of tltatpeeiod the ballot is proceeded nd^t/ane black 
ball in ten e^luding. Persons desiring merelytb sobserlbe to 
the UbW' are admitted4>n .the recommepdation' Of one member 
seeded by another. *Tbe annual subsottplioiL pa^blO dfi^ 
byr.mmnhers.and. sntocribera a rupeea ,10(1. • this S^l^ibs (he 
•pswilejge of ^snfree and the liberty of taking any bboksnni of 
tbe^ibraiy .tora ,certain extent and in order bf appUbation, ' A 
„ grel^^l^bec.^.^fU^ periodicals i^hd hid 'talfi^li,iai 

.^eil^^hOtosC#* Ikh Ind.ihije^d some. djf iAd i^Bwiphpiis. 

iliift'pti^.t^e .taM^ 

.•■»^1^e^ier^inonMbnti(»a to the swetr|ji-’'Wectdd'hiid''hr- 
^!lXMj[geisby,4|ip jDomni^JUiitif Papeij^:’^^. ihfl^flrtly au- 

..inw»ea»#iid. piiblK-^kcd^g^aiim^fed^trj Hanyof 

are.t^ l^itct^'of ldi||'^l^''ntdkt eehi- 
bfated men;ift tbejpodeni h|^o>y^^ Mr. fitttiiie. 


Sir h Maekinlpsl^,; fir jf. Malw 
Kennedy^ lldfv ]|][ptiidstpDe, Ac. 


^. ilr i^;"ik'thOhton/colonel 





ON STftAjtf NA¥lOAm»f BSTWniV' INmA AND 

mouim, 

ttUtrfrom the OeMreiitf^l SUfg* 

OcvACAUUtWi tXih Apt^f 

Deah StEr*4%f|^ yi>Q #ilf jsxprest from mt |o |«li6iiN»tii 
to ilw ACftdnp iteMa Ikutd f rftliieatioa wbteh I 

from «»tr»el Ckf« fonolulioot* oommBaiQAtfl^ ^ur 
o|>|Ssilligf |ftU4|r (tf 8\jit of Afarob ; coDcurringp 
tlifi; oplnbn of that meoluig ** that tbU projoct opens vast and 
iDtatenfahle benefit to oor own cptiniry and mankind/' I 
could not do otherwise than warmly participate in the ireneral 
feeling of India, and I have not therefore hesitated in reeom- 
mondm^, as far as a prudent regurd for the finances would 
allow, a liberal aid being afibrded by gofrermnenl to the com¬ 
mon effort. 

1 confess that my antimpaiion of the expected benefit gpes 
far beyond the more obvious results, great as those undoubtedly 
would be—of improved government—of the welfare of 'the 
people as affieeted by such improvement—the promotion at com¬ 
merce—and, of what may be considered of minor importance, 
of the comfort of our own numerous countrymen, sepamtod by 
such great distance of time and place from all connection with 
their dearest interests. The limit assigned by the reaolutioo is 
eXfNressed by the large term of manJtindf and in ray judgment 
appropriately and correctly ; because the great want of this 
Eastern world, India, China, Stc. may be comprehended in the 
single word *' knowledge.’' if the moral coj^ltion and hap¬ 
piness of the most enlightened countries suffer from this cause, it 
can be easily conceived that on this* great space, where tho 
human mind has been buried fpr ages in universal darkness, the 
task must be hopeless, unless the same means which have alono 
accomplished the object elsewhere are brought into action, and 
these means increased and enforced with all the encouragement 
the governing authority can bestow. I look to steam naviga- 
tipn as the great engine of working this moisal imfnovement. 
In proportion as the coromunicatioa between the two counhnei 
shall be facilitated and shortened, so will civilixed Europe be 
approximated, as it were, to thesf^ benighted regions, and in no 
Other way can improvement in any large stream be expected to 
flow in. Past experience snewa what we have to expect Ibr 
the fntfire. I shall take the liberty of eiilai^n|r upon Mmlopio. 

For much more than half a century the British domiiiioii tna 
Iwaii established at the three Pfcsiocnniee over n giinat extent 
of territory, with a large depemieiit popuUtioo. Exandslog 
attentively the intellectual condign of ^ese nuroerous oom- 
mnnitiei it cannot be dented that IHtle progress, comparatively, 
has bemi made in the acquisition of useful koowled^. There 
prevail throughout, as in the darkest ages of European history, 
the same ignorance and superstition; the same belief in witch- 
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eraft; Ifae sanie eoiii<iei)ae ip chann« and incaptationa; tbo 
same faith in astrologisr atid emens-^the practice of human im- 
moiatioos apd ^es, and many other barbrnrona 

customs opposed to true happiness and repugnant to the best 
feelings that iPi^Tidehee has planted in the human breast 
Agaihi ix^ the afis and sciences^ in every branch of useful 
attainment the ancient usages and learning retain theif unim- 

E aired sway. In medicine and surgery, in chemistry, in 

ydraulics, in mechanics^ in civil engineering, in painting, 
sculpture and music, we observe them all, with the exception 
of a few individuals of superior talents and ambition, remaining 
stationary in their primitive rudeness and ignorance. And yet. 
during jthis long internal, thousands of well educated Euro¬ 
peans, deeply versed in all these branches of knowledge, hare 
been succeeding each other, and domiciliated for years in the 
country. AVhy, it will be asked, had all this scienoe, this 
learning, and this ability to impart instruction passed away 
without leaving any trace or impress on the mind of India, 
although in no other part of the world does there exist greater 
quickness of intellect, a more eager thirst after knowledge, or 
superior aptitude to acquire it f The answer to this question 
is plain and obvious. The cause is to be found in the past prin¬ 
ciple of our rule, of rigidly yjrecUiding tho free admission of 
Europeans to India; the direct consequence of which, what¬ 
ever in other respects may have been its advantages, has been 
to dam up, in a great degree, tho main channel of improvement 
into India. It may be assumed that ]9-20th parts of the impor¬ 
tation of Europeans have consisted of the Company's servants. 
They have had, of course, other duties to perform occupying 
the whole of their time, and the fault lies not with them, if 
they have contributed little or nothing to this object. The 
Government, indeed, may perhaps bo accused of omi8sion,and 
of not having done as m^uch as they might, but I doubt even 
with more exertion on their part, whether, while tho same 
system lasted, much progress could have''becn made. 

All the improvements of the description to which I have 
•-been adverting are exclusively due—to the skill and enterprizo 
of individuals, aided by the capital of the hojisea of agency. 
Every indigo ana colTee plantation—the Gloucester mills—the 
works of every description that are moved by steam—the iron 
foundries, the coal mines worked after the European fashion— 
and the other great establishnicnts that we see around us in 
Calcutta,-are so many great schools of instruction, the founders 
of which are the real improtets of Ibc country, U is from the 
same sources that we must expect ether schWmasters of new 
end improved industry. The new Charter will rcniovo many 
obstacles, but steam communication far more. 

But, with the opinion i entertain, that the extent of coloni¬ 
zation (as it is mistcfmed) and the efleets of it have been very 

2 \ 
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mach overrated, I am convinced, that]tfae knowledgreand instme- 
tion so much needed by India can never be sufficiently provided 
by European colonists and speculators only. The natives, thein" 
selves most be encouraged to go to Europe ; there to study in 
the best schools of all the lienees. This opinion t know to 
be entertained by some of the intelligent members of a com¬ 
mittee now sitting in Calcutta, to consider the best means of 
educating the natives in the higher branches of medicine and 
surgery. Pacha of Egypt has given a noble example in this 

resort to the rulers of rude mid unlearned nations. 

llio circumstances that have hitherto operated as a complete 
barrier against the intercourse of the natives with Europe, 
except the classes of sailors and of menial servants, have been 
—1st, Certain customs as to food prescribed by the Hindoo 
religion; and 2dly, and mainly, the length, expense, and the 
apprehension also, of so long a voyage. In respect to the first 
of these obstacles. Ram Mohtm Roy, who will be of illustrious 
memory among bis posterity, has broken the ice; and 1 know 
that some, and 1 have no doubt that other rich and well 
educated natives are preparing to tread in his footsteps, with 
the same laudable desire of seeing what India may become by 
what Europe, and especially England is; and of raising|fheir 
country by the same means from the moral and political degra¬ 
dation in which she is plunged. With respect to the second 
obstacle, which makes the attempt almost impossible to the 
great class of students, however willing-—to those who are 
to be the practical operatives and the introducers of the new 
arts and sciences, and will becoine^the best teachers of their 
countrymen, steam navigation, with ;^he aid of Government, 
and of thoso interested in India’s welfare, will go far to re¬ 
move it. 1 was happy to learn from the same members of the 
Medical Committee, that natives thoroughly acquainted with 
the English language would, if assisted, be ready to embark 
immediately in that pursuit, and noceSsarily in others of the 
same utility. 

I will, therefore, conclude this too long detail by saying that 
it is ** knowledge” that is needed. Knowledge alone can rais^ 
this country to* a higher standard among the nations of the 
world; and with the sentiments i have expressed of the best 
and most effectual mode of attaining these great purposes, the 
Steam Committee are am{)ly borne out accoi^ing to my firmest 
eonviction in thek resolution ** that this project opens vast and 
incalculable benefit to our own country, and to mankind.** 

1 have the pleasure of transmitting the copy of a Minute re¬ 
commending to the favourable consideiation of the Honorable 
Const the plan of the Steam Committee in Bengal for establish¬ 
ing a direct communication between Suez and the Ports on 
the eastern side of the Peninsula. You will perceive in this 
paper a repetition of the assurance which 1 had the pleasure of 
expressing to you at Madras; that there existed no intention of 
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sacriOciiig in any manner, interests of Bombay. The ques¬ 
tions are, which is the most nsefol line to India in general-*- 
and win the benefit be com^nsarate to the expense?—There 
can exist no more difficnlty in estabUsbing* a steam communi¬ 
cation with Calcutta than with Bombay. The Forbes and 
Hugh Lindsay, may be onequal to the undertaking, bat it will 
be easy to procure steamers of adequate power for the pttiq>^e: 
and, as for the South West Monsoon, 1 believe, upon very gii^ 
anthority, that even during the period, which is very shoft in 
duration, when it is at itsheigbth, the weather is not worse than 
that which is constantly overcome by steamers in the English 
and Irish Channels.— ^1 remain, &c., W. C. Bentxnok. 

Mmut€,'^Gqii}emor'-Generai*s .—Before 1 advert to the report 
of the steam committee under date the 21st January, 18S4, 
recommending the plan which shall effect tbecheaMst and 
most generally useful steam communication between England 
aiid India, a few preliminary remarks will be necessary to 
extricate the question from the confusion in which it has Itoen 
placed by the voluminous and needless discussions that have 
arisen between the several committees, and at the same time to 
exhibit to the Homo authorities, as clearly and concisely as 
possible, the very simple data upon which a decision, as to fu¬ 
ture measures would seem to depend. 

It is my intention to avoid ony reference to differences of 
opinion, and only to state the circumstances as they have oc¬ 
curred, and the resolutions which from time to time have been 


formed, to carry into effect the great object of a quicker inter¬ 
course between the two cosiu tries—an object in which the Eu¬ 
ropean community have^expressed so deep aud general an inte- 
Rs. rest, and towards the promotion 

Bengal. • .1,68,000 of which a subscription has been 

Madras,.. made far surpassing the largest 

Bombay.. ^ amount that with reference to 

the universal distress, *occasioned by the recent failures, my 
most sanguine expectations had anticipated. 


The first plan determined upon was to establish a quarterly 
•communication between Bombay and Suez. It was thought 
that the Hugh Lindsay alone could accomplish this undertaking. 
The principal object of a quarterly communication was, besides 
confirming the success of the Hugh Lindsay's previous voyages, 
to ascertain, by continued and periodical departures, the pro¬ 
bable extent of the intercourse, as vi^Oll by passengers as by 
letters, and thus to estimate,' the probable amount of the in¬ 
come. The expensive sailing of tbe Hugh Lindsay, afforded 
a sulficieut criterion of the maximum mepeuditure. 

it is neccssai^y to state that when the subject was first taken 
up by the society of Calcutta, many very intolli^nt persons then 
advocated a direct communnication between i^lcutta and tho 


Red Sea. At a lateaperiod, Mr Greenlaw published a pam¬ 
phlet shewing the superior advantages to India, in general, of 
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this line of communication, in which 1 agreed in opinion with 
that gentleman; but it appeared to me, that the more simple 
and shorter communication with Bombay, was more likely to 
receive the concurrence of the Homo authorities, and this line 
being once established, it would be easy afterwards to extend 
it. Mr. Greenlaw stated to me at the time that he had no desire 
to interfere with the measures that had been already adopted, 
and an opinion to this purport will be found in the preface to his 
publication. 1 gladly avail myself of this occasion of express¬ 
ing in concurrence with the society of Calcutta my acknow¬ 
ledgements to Mr, Greenlaw for his zealous and successful 
endeavours to bring before the public, all information that might 
conduce to a clear understanding of the subject. As far as 1 
have seen of the views of that intelligent gcntleiyan, he has 
been actuated by the sole and single dosire to promote the ge¬ 
neral interest and convenience of India and England, those of 
Bombay being equally comprehended. * 

It was learnt from Bombay, that the Hugh Lindsay alone 
was unequal to a quarterly communication, and that her power 
could not contend against the South West Monsoon. There 
was no other steamer at Bombay—the only other steamer in 
India capable of coping with an adverse monsoon was the 
Forbes; but she was private property, belonging to one of the 
liouses that had failed, and it never occurred to any one, to my 
knowledge, that it would be practicable or within the scof>c of 
our limited funds, oven if the assignees would have given their 
consent, to transfer that vessel to Bombay. 

As far then as Bombay was concerned, the original plan could 
not be executed—but, convinced of 'ihe great importance of 
keeping up the quarterly communication for the purpose of 
bringing the great measure to boar at the earliest possible 
period, 1 confess that 1 hailed with pleasure a dilemma which 
seemed to force upon us the only alternative of making the next 
attempt direct from Calcutta, and a suggestion to that effect was 
made by me to the steam committee, provided alwavs that the 
Forbes could bo hired upon reasonable (orms, and that in other 
respects she was considered fit for the tindertaklng. * 

1 presume that a doubt cannot be entertained of the preference 
to be given to that place which shall bring passengers,valuable 
goods, packets, and letters by sea to the three principal ports of 
Ceylon, Madras, and Bqpgat^ over that which is conOned to the 
eipgle port of Bombay ; between which place and the other 
more important presidencies, there intervenes a distance as 

per margin, and with no other convey- 
Bengal. aiice than the ordinary foot Dak of India. 

Madras. The Forbes will become the experi- 

Colombo. mental vessel for trying the practicabi¬ 

lity of this direct route. It has appeared 
to me to be a great object to have cofrectly and exactly laid 
dowu all the circumstances, the advantages and disadvantages 
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of the two linos, in order that, whether the future execution be 
undertaken by government or by contractors, the plan at least 
may be formed upon the best ascertained data. For the satob 
reason, though previously surveyed, it seemed to me important 
that the Surveyor General of India would give his official tes¬ 
timony of the fitness or otherwise of Socotni, as a depot, 1 can¬ 
not but think it toha^'e been wisely decided by the committees, 
that the funds placed at their disposal would be best applied to 
fircquent experimental voyages, that should place the practica¬ 
bility and expense beyond all doubt. !t was early discovered 
that this or any future subscription to be raised in India must be 
wholly insufficient for the maiotenanee of permanent communi¬ 
cation. This latter can only be executed by the government 
(and to no more useful purposes for the good of both countries 
could the hinds of India be, appropriated) or by the merchants 
of England interested in the trade to China and India. 

• Preparatory to a consideration of the plan of the committee, 
and of the proposition of others to elTect this object, 1 must refer 
to a suggestion made by me with a view to the performance of 
the work by contract, and to this saving the government ^om 
an undefined, and hitherto most extravagant, expenditure in the 
employment of the ill adapted Hugh Lindsay, that a bonus of 
two lacs per annum for five years should be given by the govern¬ 
ment, the profit of the passengers and mails being thrown in for 
the benefit of the undertakers.) 

While the steam committee have under consideration the re¬ 
port required by Mr. M*Naghten’s letter under date the 5th 
Sept., 1833, apropositioi^WBS made to mo by a committee of the 
merchants at Calcutta to take the contract u{^a a bonus of 
five lacs per annunf, for five years the postage being re¬ 
served by government which was estimated by them at two 
lacs per anunm, 1 have not the paper by me—I may there¬ 
fore mistake some of the considerations; but 1 recollect suffi¬ 
ciently of the plan, .fo enable me to give its outline, and to 
explain the reasons why I rejected it.> I did not mean to have 
adverted to it at all, but, upon reflection, it struck me that a 
discussion of a real proposition made upon the spot may better 
serve to enable those at a distance to come to a satisfactory 
conclusion. 

The plan started with assuming m indispensible to success 
that it should embrace the whole line from London to every 
port in India. That is, to use a common expression in Europe, 
that passengers should be booked from London all the way to 
India (every intermediate expense being provided for by the 
contractor) for one given sum. 

1 dissented from the justness of this calculation. My opinion 
was that travellers, both going and coming, would, for the 
greater part, either prefer the steam packet of the government 
to Malta, or would choose the land ronte to Malta or Egypt via 
the Continent, or vice versa. I moreover thought that a much 
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simpler and less expensive sc^me wpuld be« for the eontractors 
to coniine themselves to the liidian side of the eonunonication; 
that is, from Snex to Calcutta. 1 nndertobk to engnge for the 
government at home that the only vacant part of the line on 
the Enropean side—viz., from Malta to Alexandria, ^ould be 
filled by a ji’overoment steamar; and 1 also undertook, if the 
Httg'b Lindsay shonld not be equal to the conveyance of the 
mails from Socotra to Bombay, that an additional steamer from 
Bengal should be furnished for that purpose. But the com¬ 
mittee of merchants would not agree to these propositions. 

In order to cxcose myself for the presumption of thus having 
undertaken for the consent of the government to a part execu¬ 
tion of the plan, 1 have to mention, upon the authority of Capt. 
Johnston, the disposition of the Admiralty to give a ready 
assent to this part of the plan, buL otherwise, I should not have 
hesitated to have given this pledge. Because 1 cannot conceive 
it possible that the same consideration for interests so compara¬ 
tively trivial as those of the Ionian Islands and the Levant, 
^:whi,ch had been thought sufficient to warrant the extension of a 
government steamer to Corfu, should not at once have deter¬ 
mined upon the expediency of the most rapid communication 
with apart of the world, where England and India have happily 
a reciprocal interest, of a magnitude and importance which the 
imngiiiation can with difficulty grasp. The far greater part of 
the distance from London to Malta being already provided for 
by a monthly government packet, 1 did not think the English 
government would willingly assent to a second expense, as it 
were, for the same part of the line, I rejected it accordingly. 
1 thought further, that the receipts of postage were very much 
over estimated, at least for a year or two, until the plan could 
come into regular operation. 

1 moreover was of opinion that the government itself could 
execute the plan confined to the. Indian side at a much less 
charge than five lacs, with the advantage, of having a complete 
establishment of steamers, which, either in case of war, or of 
any other political exigency, might constitute a great addition to 
the public strength and resources. 

I now come, in conclusion, to the opinion of the committee 
recommending a contract; coinciding with the committee of 
merohaflb that it will be more beneficial for the contractors, 
arid more conducive to dispatch, that the contract should em¬ 
brace the whole line from i^ngland to the four principal points 
in India and Ceylon—Bombay, Galle, Madras, and Calcutta. 
And the following terms are proposed as likely to make a fair 
return for the risk and expences;— 

1st*—A bonus of three lacs per annum for five years. 

2dly.—All profits upon passengers, parcels, &c. and postage 
of letters between England and India; except the government 
dispatches, which are to be carried free of all expense, as well 
by sea as through Egypt. 
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Sd1y.-~The posf^e upon private letters to be two rnpees per 
single letter, one rnpee ^yable in Engplaod, and one rupee in 
India. 

My original proposition gpave, in addition to the bonus of two 
lacs, the posta^ of the govenment dispitcbn to the contrac¬ 
tors. The cafculations of the eommittee sboW that ^cdr oVn 
scheme involved ven^ little additional expense, If any, beyond 
my own,—and considering in every respect the very supenor ad¬ 
vantages held out to the whole of India, I cannot but second 
the plan of the committee ivith my decided recommendation, 
and of expressing at the same time a hope, if individuals may be 
found willing to accept the terms, that this great measure, so 
important to the great interests of the Empire, and to the com¬ 
fort and happiness of so many thousands of our countrymen in 
this distant*clime, may be carried into immediate execution. 

(Signed) W. 0 Bbntinok. 

• Ootacamund, March 26, 1834. 


MILITARY CaURTS-MARTIAL IN INDIA. 

Having in our previous numbers presented our readers with 
specimens of the arbitrary and despotic system of military rule, 
now in full operation at the Madras presidency tuider the ad¬ 
ministration of Sir Robt. O'Cailaghan; we proceed to submit the 
proceedings of another court-martial—proceedings so infamous, 
so scandalous, and so disgusting, as no Military Commander, 
however rigid his notions gnd principles of justice and discipline 
might be, with a proper sense of feeling and regard for Uie 
Army under his care, would have ventured to authorise (he in¬ 
stitution of, without ample security for the production of the 
most damning and convincing proofs. 

So far, however, from this being the case, the evidence totally 
failed in substantiating the charge—the officer was meet honora¬ 
bly acquitted;—^and from certain drcumstances to which we 
Mkshall allude, it is made clearly manifest that so diabolical an 
attempt to ruin and disgrace an old and meritorious Officer of 
the Company's Service owed its origin to oim of thi^ dark, 
malignant, and secret concoctions, at Head-qiiartejh which 
nothing but a consciousness of right^can SQCceisfttlly'fbsist. 

Oonered Orderoy by his Excellently the Corhmander-m- 
Quarters, CitoHltry Plaxn, dthFebnmry, 1862. 
** The following extracts from the isbnftnned pi^eedings of an 
European general court-martial, bdlden at Vizagapatam, on 
Monday, the twenty-ninth day of July, in the year of our Lord, 
one thousand eight hundred and thirty-three, by virtue of a 
warrant from his Excellency, Lieutenant-General, the Honour¬ 
able Sir Robert William O’Callaghan, K, C. U., Commander- 
in-chief, are published to the army.” 
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** LieQt.-Col. Edward Lloj^ Smytha, of the 8tb re^fiment. of 
Light Cavalry, ordered into attest by the Cominander-in-cbief.** 

•*Charge^eor having, in camp, on the East Bank of the Gaer- 
naVi River, in the n^ij^bonrhood of Ootmim, in the province of 
Kbandeisb, on the twenty-seventh day of Jnne^. in the.year of 
our Lord, one thousand eight Jiundred and seventeen, felo¬ 
niously made en assault in and upon Peer Khan, trooper in the 
6th . regiment of Light Cavalry, and, then and there, felonionsly, 
wickedly, and against the oraer of nature, had a vener^l af¬ 
fair with the said Peer Khan, and then and there, feloniously, 
carnally known" him the said Peer Khan ; and, then and there, 
feloniously, wickedly, and against the order of nature, with 
the said Peer Khan, committed and perpetrated the detestable 
and abominable crime of b—— 

The above being within the provisions of the fourth article 
of the twenty-second section of the articles of war. By order 
(signed) B. R. Hitchins, Acting Adj.-Oen, of the Army. 
Head QuaVters, Madras, the 2nd day of May, 1833. 

“ The court having most maturely weighed and considered 
the whole of the evidence adduced in support of the prosecu¬ 
tion, as well as what the prisoner, Licut.-Col. Edward Lloyd 
Smythe, of the 8th regiment of Light Cavalry, hath advanced 
in his support, and the evidence in support thereof, is of 
opinion.*'’ 

** Finding on the Charge ,—^That the prisoner is not guilty of 
the charge; and doth most fully, and most honourably acquit 
him of all and every part thereof. (Signed) H. G. A. Tay¬ 
lor, Brjg.-Gen. and President. ,(Signed) C. A. Roberts, 
Deputy Judge Advocate General.^’ 

Ckmfirmed.’—lt is with extreme fegret, that upon a trial 
of such a nature, and where an officer has been honourably ac¬ 
quitted, 1 am precluded from adding my approbation, in conse¬ 
quence of the improper state ia which ttie investigation has 
been left. In publishing the proceedings to the army, it be¬ 
comes, my duty to place upon record my disapprobation of a pro- 
csedure, which, if admitted as a precedent, might hereafter tend 
to an universal denial of justice. « 

The court, after irregularly admitting evidence a« to par- 
ftctfl(g|transactions, in order to impeach the credibility of one 
of tfiMpwitnesses in support of the prc^ecution, instead of re¬ 
stricting the enquiry to evidence of his general want of ve* 
racfty, denied to the public prosecutor, the opportunity of 
impeaching, as he was prepared to do, the character of his own ; 
so, that, in point of fact, the witnesses bn the prosecution were 
stlbjecled to an ordeal from which, by the direct interference 
of the court, the witnesses on the defence were, most unad¬ 
visedly, protected. 

(Signed) R. W. O’Callagran, Lieut.-Gen. and Commander- 
in-chief.*’ Aforfras,/Iwgasf 31,1833. , 
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is ap Officer^ w|^ from his rank pf .^LienL-OoloiM^ 
wo would prescupu to be jd' iOHifi thiTty^or fort; yeais ctaady^ 
io the Bfadras army, broQiyiit to trial undeip the most beinomo^ 
all chturges, o« support of ovidenco whidi Uio Comrl, alter 
having most ntetrtoly u^eigMaud ooBaldorod,proiiottiioe**tiiat 
thoprispuerlsiiot $ro% oft1i0||tergo, aad dolbinoil frtiyaiid 
most bono^|>l^ ^<^oit him ofblf and euory part 
After a decisioii so krongly Worded as the one wo have quoted* 
can any reasonable mind suppose, that it was merely to satisfy 
the ends of jnstice t1^ the honor and chacaotm of tide Offlaer 
were thus assailed I Can any one imagine, that prertous to ^e 
determination of bringing Colonel Smytheto trial; the ordinary 
means bad be^n used, (particularly as tbo previous Court of En¬ 
quiry falsified*the charge) by searching into the motives of the 
prqsecutor, and the integrity of his witnesses, to arrive at that 
conviction, which alone could justify the nedimtsity for the ptAUc 
prosecution of so disgusting an enquiry? Can tbo greatest 
stickler for military discipline and’good order view, in the whole 
proceeding any thing but a sinistef design in some quarter or 
other, to effect the ruin and disgrace of an old officer, by means 
the most unworthy and dishonorable. ? 

One o|Hnion only we are assured, can be entertained by reason¬ 
able and unprejudiced minds of this infamous affair, and to those 
who are not acquainted with the military head-quarter system 
at Madras, the circumstancewwe are about to state will serve to 
shew that it was not sjtogethcr unmixed with a feeling of 
private spite, malice, and revenge. 

It may be in the recollectiop of pur military readers that the 
Adjutant General of the Madras army, some time back, among 
the many fandful changes, he was then almoit at every whim 
permitted to order in the dress, accoutrements and appointments 
ef corps, introduced certain changes for thp cavalry involving a 
^eat unnecessary expense to the Colonels of those regiments-^- 
against these some of them ventured to remonstrate;—Colonel 
Smytbe took the lead, and conduct^ the correspondence which 
terminated in memorials and references to the Ckmrt of Diiue- 
tors, by whom it was decided in faveor of the Colonels, and 
peiempteiy orders wesegiven that no ehanges should hereaftet 
be made by Adjutant-General, Comms^r-in-Chter, or any other 
authority without being first submitted to the Court and sanc¬ 
tioned by them. Colonel 8 my the waa sortie time after moved 
from tho command of his own regiment to that of another, be¬ 
ing succeeded by Major Watkins a friend of the Adjutant.- 

F.ast India and Col. Magazine,^oi., viii. No. 48, Nor. ^ ® ^ , 
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.Oei^ei;i^l. It was against this Officer that t|ie men memoriaV#^, 
and all but mutinira, in 1891* and for one of whose Urxees^ which 
me paldtthed.iii oiir lait'^mber, a joobg'sn^ttier was flogged, 
jaeiidj U is atated.t^ snbdlie-the Ih^ng, agnlast the Mejor on 
pMt<^tbe men, Vho weieanxioia^ tfaeietnrn of C^onel 

who alwajs pto fe me d lwmihlf n fnend 
jto at 1^ <ho«ie, ffw^k of hia liospitalttg 

.onipi,o^ in the iehdaM# work of ^i- 
arrfnjpii^ fllthy jpvidenc^ against the. Colo|^]. 
•^e of the Gonit of Inquiry to which we have alluded, 
however proved most tavouramo to the innocence of the 
(was bemg considered whether bfajor Watkins and 
gSn the pmties concerned could not be brought to aecouat fer a 
5K>nspiraey> when, in order to shield them hrom the ornise- 
qmeaWtSj to the otter aslonisfemtent of the whole army, a selec¬ 
tion was prepared from the mass of foul and falm testimony 
given before the Court—the Colonel was brought to public trial 
bn‘ the self-same charges—and at an enormous expense tfao 
whole paraphernalia of a Court-Martial was set in motion, in 
the base and malignant expectation that the result of this eu- 
quira may produce, what the other failed to accomplish. 

prosecution, however, totally failed ; congratulations 
to Cql. Smythe poured in from the different Masonic Lodges, 
from the officers of his corps and cantonment, on his rescue 
from so deep laid a conspiracy, and the Colonel finding that no 
steps were taken to bring the conspirators, one and all, to trial, 
.admeessed an appeal to the Governor who assured him that he 
shouldbave full justice—^that he would cause it to be looked 
,ilitQ?Htlid so forth, terminating <at last in a result which our 
readers will be quite unprepared for; vix. that the said Sir Robt. 
(yOallagban after authorising the prdtcacted peraecution which 
we have disclosed, stated that ho did not mean his remarks to ap¬ 
ply to the Col. on his acquittal, 0 / ihefulljustictof which he felt 
$fia doubt t but that they were admonitory to the Couiii only; and 
by way of allaying the outcry in the army, he does What f now 
mark this, ho gives a dinner to his disiq^poiuted victim, 
Inyitlli^gllnn the staff &c..of tlio Presidency to meet him, wiUi tho 
exception of hjs secret advjsers ilic Aujutant-General and ^tic^e 
.^dvb^te General!!! 

SoLm so good, but it is not enough—the honour, tho interest, 
flay the security of every officer in the Indian army, demands 
fbiilJoiue public example should be made of those individuals, 
^o. ioatigaled and sUvised and by perjured tettimoiiy en- 

S rpuip^ sustain so fal|^, gre^, aud so ealumoious a 

amember of ll^r N^y» tb»s is Ipudly called for 
apkidiisiy expected by ^e whole Indian army, aud vtre do 
ho^e that their feelings will not be further outraged by a per- 
tiric^ous denial of that, which is due to public justice and to 
ih«m. 


AUDt n^tLAjND 0Utl1^ IIS’ 


The iitMMiBiepph^ frai»eUgi^ eih> noliftwt l^ tiui' 

fMeieiktie^ieMy.ih eiM my eoi <i mpe 

detiee,'i»iMI^4eahribed'lA the foltei^dii^ 
of dhted lh«> 1m ^ 

miuit heevideat^lhat a uii levied en tlie tiaoiittiif goo<i|ll»^ieddifc 
intended oidy td betM^ on aflidlea of dotanieroe, aid 
tnenaian% ean be enforced only by a unifoMi unethdihf eaiiihi^ 
natioa of all bbato er other meana of conveyanbi^, & if any 
vreie exempt, the ingrenuity of the apeciilator wookf atfoii'IM' 
him to aaattme*tfae appearance of a privileged ceo^ayaiMe; 1M^ 
the travellera are to the merobanta in the proportion e^'al'leaaf^ 
ten‘to one. It seems, therefore, to be a necessary coiiae<]Uhlied ' 
that the ten must be inconvenienced, in order that dm Oni'itiiay 
not escape/' Mr. Smith, the acting collector of cuafoma* i^' 
Meerut, saya, «* ■—- the oppressions which persons nnconaacfed 
with trade suffer surpass belief. Not an individual' can-paiS' 
a chokey without being subjected to every kind of anttibydbdn 
which the ingenuity of these authorised plunderers edn'deviae 
to enable them to extort money. Travellera are defoliied 
hours-^ven days; the privacy of their femalea is* intruc^* 
on or threatened, and this^merely with the view of Com¬ 
pelling them to satisfy t]ie rapacity of these harpies/' Thus 
it appears evident that the ba^ships of which the greaf body 
of the natives have constantly complained are not imiighlliry; 
that the European officers of government, gentlemex^pf unim- 
peached integrity, acknowledge and deplore the existence of 
these evils. 

Mr, ITrovelyan next proceeds to shew, how even gdods 
-^ch proceed to the interior under a mafeo rowanah, exempt 
from inland duty, aro ^rassed by the system of cbokeya ; thb 
articlm are free in name only; just the same vexation attends 


their conveyance from place to place as though they were 
dtttialde.. The Daroga has the right o^aearch even of artic^ 
pamtng under a free rowanah, and exacts his dodeeur for re¬ 
fraining from a search, which, if repeated twenty or thirty times 
in a long jbtimey, would ruin the m^chant. 

The report then alludes to the small pay of the.chokey officers, 
and to the impossibility of their living on it. In the western 
provinces of Kariiida a person in charge of a chokey has seven 
rupees a month, of which he must expend two rupees and a 
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half in stationery ; be most^ he a Fenian sebolar* apd And 
security for 4 bif 6i^ rupeei? NoW; froin’ a 

half left to him/ if We ^dnct the sum ^e bat to piy to his 
snnsty* he hav^ opthin^ leftibf^ wiWiMaDee; he 

asiust/there&rei eft^r deiiraii4 the revenne^fOr .plipi^. pmate 
individu^lB. Mr/Siddp^ o^rves^ It is, 1 leel persuaded, 
nearly iii^ssil^le to crii^ the mal'pmctiees of tbeaaieeiiB^aQd 
pie^ dir ^customs. All sorts of native persons areexeeed- 
hi^biis to obtain t^sf places* I am credibly assured 
thbi Sa. Rs. SOO or 300 would willingly be given for anameen- 
ship# of which the salary is 12 rupees a mcmth, and that from 
Sa. fts. 40 to 60 would as readily be paid for a peon’s badge, of 
which the wages are only four rupees a month, to any man 
who had interest enough to procure these pla^pes for those who 
are. in search of them, and it is asserted to me that such offers 
are continually made.”—” Wo all know that the wages of a 
domestic peon arc five rupees a month; yet there is not one of 
that class in Calcutta (though private must generally be easier 
and less fatiguing than public service) who would not exchange 
bis place with avidity for a custom peon’s badge, and four 
rupees a month. But farther, it is a fact of which I have inti> 
mate personal knowledge that khansamns, khidmutgars, jema« 
dan, assah, and soutaburdars, hookaburdars, coachmen, taylors, 
and others, whose domestic wages^ are from 25 to 8 rupees a 
month, continually apply for badges as custom-house peons, 
and would, no doubt, readily pay a bonus in addition. This 
fact speaks for itself. The object which the persons have in 
view, is clear beyond question, and fully proves the existence of 
fraud upon the customs revenue, as wcl[ as the advautngos.de- 
livable from conniving at it and aiding in its commission.f’-— 
** My chokey amcens roccive 12 rupees per month, and it is quite 
impossible that they should live with the comforts they art' 
known to possess, npoa that salary.” 

Mr. Fraser, the commissioner at Delhi, remarks, that the 
sitliaUon of Ghaut peon in thb Meerut division to his knowledge 
formerly to sell for pOO rupees. And itis such individuals 
wlhb are let loose upon the country to stop tho course of trade, 
aad to arrest the progress of ilic traveUcr. On the one hand 
lb# law vests them with the most extraordinary power, and 
mi tiie other, it goads them on, by keeping them jn a state of 
poverty, to use it for tho purposes of extortion. 

One evil arising from the rule for requinng security from the 
bostom-house officers, is. that the merchants who stand security 
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MMintre an oror the being; thus at the 

mettfhf the seouritiM^ ert obUgped to ptm.wiitttever 900^1 they 
may send. 

Boi iRdhite thb tre^ duties are fell to he bnrdeofiome 
to the fait'degted'mi the people of the .lower ^"l^yitteei, 
it is the iiifaahttants of thd western proTinees who find the 
bindeil ofthis system to bO intolerable *, and ft is f^kieely 
sible to hmey how any government, ealliDg itself elvlltiiiied, 
eottld hare perttdtted t^ existence of such a system. In the 
lower provinces^ as soon as goods aro clear of the dickeys, 
they are safe, and the traveller or merchant sets h» mind at 
rest Not so in the western provinces. There it has become 
the practice to consider goods any where found in tranoit 
without a rowanah as liable to double duties. A bulTato load 
of oil seed or sugar cannot bo removed from one village to 
another without ^tting a pass beforehand from tho nearest 
custom-house, which may bo a hundred miles off!! Mr. 
Fraser, tho commissioner at Delhi, observes, that Instead of 
relieving the trade of the country from vexatious interruption, 
as is professed, every description of trade on every yard of road 
and on every foot of ground is liable to the most ruinous inter- 
ruption.^’ In addition, therefore, to the chokeys, patroles are 
sent to prowl about the country, and seize every article which 
they find in transit, and send it off to the custom-houses. That 
they make money enough in the way of exaetbus may be 
easily supposed. But what will the reader say to the fact tfaeit 
between the first and last day of 1832, goods to the va^lue 
of 1,12,074 rupees were seized and sent to the Meerut cus¬ 
tom-house, at a great* distance from the place of seizure, of 
which one-half were released without any payment being de¬ 
manded from the owners ? Fancy the hardship to which the 
'*%erchants must have been so unjustly exposed. 

Mr. Trevelyan proceeds to shew that the intricacies of tlic 
law, tho extortion of the native officers, end the detention of 
goods, prevent many from engaging in trade. No one can en¬ 
gage safely in the inland trade, withdut a tboroiigh knowledge 
of all the tricks and contrivances necessary to secure the 
passing of goods, and this requites the study of a life. 
Many respectable men in the wewtero provinces, and even 
some eminent merchants in Calcutta, have attempted to en¬ 
gage in tho trade, but they have been obliged to give 
it up; they revolt ffom the indignity of bribing every low 
four rupee peon to remit the detention and search of ttieir 
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g'oodt. Aftotbilf coBi 6 ^iieB 4 *€i of this tliit lb® Ind# 

is in tliis Imnds of oaly n>^ mtchmU ot Utrgn e^ia^whw 
can alfoR] to bribe the daiogas, through, a line of a tfamnsuwl 
mliei. Mm of tBsall ideaiie csuiiiot engage init ;« vtlio 
they have to pay, swallow np . their proits. Andr lienee, eeiy 
large pfofits'are nueie in the inland titde. 

Bet the.gxeateft evil entailed by the ^sten is, that'it hi^»re^ 
doctivSi ef inlivfirs^ ^me. In our own limited e^cperienee we 
have 'ftmnd that nothing sharpens the intelleet so much , ae 
living id the neighbourhood of a cluster of chokeys. This opin* 
ion is fully’oonfrmed by Mr. T. The m^ben of the enstom 
establishments ofe'rcry degree, except tbehighes^ are con¬ 
verted into cxtorfionem and rogues, because in many cases they 
could not otherwise gain a subsistenee—the merehabts are 
forced into a guilty collusion with the custom-house <^cers, to 
escape the ruin in which they would bo involved, if they were- 
to exercise the authority vested in them.—^Every traveller is 
obliged to debase himself by conciliating the rapacity of these 
pettytyrants, by bribery and deceit. This is the great moral pest 
which equally degrades those who are the agents and tboser 
who are the subjects of it. 

We now come to the most important part of the system,—the 
revenue it yields. We have been frequently told that the tran¬ 
sit duties bring in half a crore of mpees, and that however 
pernicjious the system, it is impossible for government to sacrifice 
so large a snm. Mr. Trevelyan has grappled with this objection 
with the hand of a master. 

The gross collection of duties in 1832-33, was, 46,49,870 
rupees from which is to be deducted the expense of collection' 
8,31,491, leaving a net collection of 38,18,185 rupees. 

This system of duties was oslablishcd in 1809-10 ; during 
first eight years, the clear collection was 31,57,129, during 
the next nine years, 35,73,451; during the last eight yean, 
30^18,453. The revenue arising irom this source, has increased 
in the western and, decrea><-d in the lower provinces. Thiiu the 
return from tho Delhi territory shew that in the last ten yean, 
the collections have increased nearly a third, or more than two 
lakhs of rupees a year. The expense of collection in the wes¬ 
tern provinces is only 14 per cent., in the lower provinces 33 
percent. 

But how does Mr. Trevelyan propose to deal with this reve¬ 
nue? t)oes be propose to sacrifice it, or to supply its place by 
soihe new tax? By no means. The trade which furnishes this 
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revenue of cQstoins it of thiKte kiiuk; ^nH^ritine^ .eoooecfed 
Uie oj^rfs Hod ifi Cnl&tUai or thittfide 

wbich It hrcn^lit HeirHii Odr Western ftootidr, fin>m fonngttJtaidni 
into our own torritories; and thirdly, the iidand tiii|e coot^ 
iog of ariietot oanried one part of fhe ’Bntiflh doiuiiioni te 
another. 'Heha# tahOa great pains to atoetUia ltQiar atai^ of. 
this revenne was derived from ,the IranHt daUea on airti|tos 
raised'and Oonsumed within the country, and lio coasM to 
conclttsioB tbfd^ the gross oollectiofis in this depactnaiut 
amounted only to 6,81,120, and that the ^qpiense ojT eoHeoUng 
this sum at ten custom-booses, including three-fourths <of the 
expense of the Board of Customs Saltand Opium was, 4^064186; 
so that thc^ net produce of those duties which are exchmtvely 
transit, was in fact only, 2,74,140. 

, Mr. Trevelyan proposes, that the duties on the foreign trade 
broug^it across our western frontier, be continued, and that 
more energetic measures be adopted, to prevent smuggling 
that the duties on articles intended to bo exported by tea« be 
still levied, not at the Mofussi! custom-houses, but at ib^place of 
export; thus, that portion of revenue which is now derived 
hrom these two sources, would continue to be received, on the 
frontiers and at tho great port, and government would be ena¬ 
bled at once to abolish all tho interior custom-houses ^and 
chokeys. These duties, combined with a better systeiU of 
collecting the public duos iTrom the Meerut and Agra salt ma¬ 
nufactories, and with tKo sum realized from the extra duty on 
salt at Allahabad, will more than compensate for any loss 
which government may sustain from tho entire abolition of tho 
transit duties. When r. Trevelyan has suceeded in showing 
that government would be no loser by liberating the country 
from the exactions of the transit system, ho has set the question 
^t rest. 

There are many other valuable remarks in this report, with 
which wo should roost gladly have enriched our columns, hut 
our limited space forbids it. We are obliged reluctantly to take 
leave of this volume. What we have^ already extracted from it 
will serve to convince our readers, that it is one of the most va¬ 
luable reports ever presented to government. The Governor 
General has been accustomed since his arrival in India, to hear 
the custom regulatious spoken of both by Natives and Europeans 
as the greatest pest that was ever itiflicied on any country; but 
as there is a natural impatience of taxation implanted in the hu¬ 
man breast, he mighf po:*sibly have attributed the complaints 
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he heard to thk general feeling. Mr. Trevelyan |>a» however, 
shewn that this universal dMtfes arises from thej^ociajl hardship 
of these laws. Ho has unfolded the mysteries of iniquity con¬ 
tained in them, ignoranoe ean no longer be pleaded as ait ex- 
«uso for oontiiwing the system. It is now fiilty known, titai the 
custtHR regulations of the Bengal government, &re tantamount 
to an entire prohibition of ail 'internal traffic; that if the Custom 
Darogas were fmr only three months to do the duty they are te- 
<|uired and paid hy government to do, all commerce would be in¬ 
stantly suspended; and that the trade of the country eitists not in 
^xnfoirmity to^ bvd in spite of the public laws, hy the connivance 
of venal ofTiccrs. It is now fully Icnown, that all articles found 
in transit in the western provinces without a rowaeah, arc lia¬ 
ble to double duties, and that the transit of a single fouHock 
load of sugar from one village to another, cannot be accom¬ 
plished without bribing the putroles, who are paid by the 
public authority to seize it. It is now fully known that while 
by this wretched system of duties, the whole country is harassed 
to the last degree, government gains nothing by it which 
might not be realized upon a better system, without this ma- 
ehinery of of tyranny. Wo trust that after the expos^so ably 
made by Mr. Trevelyan, of the abomination of the system; 
after the secretary to the Board of Customs has pronounced it to 
bo a cutsCj his Lordship’s return aniung us will be commemo¬ 
rated by the immediate extinction of all thochokeys, and an 
entire change of system.— DnrpUk. 


titrttical iBnltceu. 

ChriilUm Jtesearebei iu South India 1823, to 1828, by Peter tiordan,^ 

K. J. Ford, IMnyton, (834i. 

A VERY interesting Journal, shewing the spread of Christianity 
in the East, and the laudable exertions of that much abusdff 
claims of men—the Missionaries. 

Manual qf Eny,lUk Grammar,; Pkiloeophieal and Praelteal, by Rev, J, M. 
NcCHlfoch, A. M.,^Olaxr and lioyd, Editdturgk, lH34i. 

Tills little Volume is decidedly the best wo have seen for the 
Use 0 ^ Schools. The subject of the Origin and Derivation of 
vrords, so slightly alluded (o in Murray’s and other publications, 
is in this work fully illustrated, as its very great importance 
deserves. 

N.B. Wsarooomiioned, from waut of space, to pobtpoiic the Reviews of 
Ike Annuals, Ac., to our next. • 
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Indlim Intelligence. 

CtlcttlKl, ' aUMMARY. 

j||irtf 19, mt. noctciy wn held at tiie oCce of ihe m* 

Jo the matter pi^gtUetm lutd C6, »*««>«> at the late flm of Crnttendon, 

—Mr. Turtott awlad to «oait to AlaclciUop and Co> aeerotaries and 

appoint a day for tho heaiipf. After treawm*, on tho l9th of Ai>rtl, for the 
some little dlscQUion about the rttiaost >na|(eetliiii of aeeoimtai Ae eleotlon of 
distanea to wMcdi It^ould hOnoeeifary onee*bearora< md the eonalderi^loa of 
to dlffpatch the notloo, tb« ntb day of aoclety, a* affected 

July next wai decided on. Ja the failnire ai Meun. Orulteiidoii 

matter of CWefti oad €».—Mr. Torton Co, Mr. Leighton opened th«- 
iothiacaeemoTedlliattheEaaininer’a busineas of the neettng, by stating 
report be confirmed. It will be re- ibat he attended there as the repveier 
membered that aoi application was *«*•« of » considerable number of ab 
mode on ihoS&td of March last, to ffls- ■«"» subscribers, end being entitled, in 
charge the Insolvents from all further «at charaeter, to tahe a part In the pro- 
liability, on tl!B consent of creditors, ceedinga of the day, he would b^g leave 
amounting to more than one-half the ““>^0 that Mr. Bruce bo requested to 
debts, in number and value, In con- i®be the chair. The motion having 

forinity with the 68rd aeclion of the 9 b®®" secomhjd l»y Mr. Palmer and car- 

Georgo Iv. cap. 78. and that the Ea- f’®**' *•'« clialrmun i)riclly stated the ob- 

aniiner was there npon directed to en- Je®** of tbc meeting, and called upon 

quire and report whether the several Mr. Macintyre to produce the accountt. 
del>ts set forth in the original and ad- Mr- Macintyre stated tliat, on the ftdl- 

clitionai, or amended schedules had **'’® of Messrs. Cmticnden and Co., he 

been established to the satisfaction of had committed tho mnnaMment of the 
the assignee ; whether the list of con- ®flbirs of tlie society to Mr. Leighton, 
sents contained consents to the amount Mr- Leighton informed tho meeting, 
of more than one-half in number and 'hat the accounts would be found ro- 

value of such debts, and whether the P'«d in the books lying npon the table, 

several powers of attorney, under hut apprclicnding that it would be te- 
wbich, consents had been granted had dioiis and inconvenient to the gentlemen 
been duly executed, and contained suf- present to proceed at once to their in- 
fleient power to warrant such coihent. vcsfigatlon in detail, he would move— 
I'he report ofthe Examiner, set forth “That the accounts of the several 
that Mr. Elliot Macnaghtan, the as- classes of the Beiigal Provident society, 
signee, had certified to him that the as rendered by Mr. Mocintyre, assignee 
debts in the schedule liad been esta- the estate of .Messrs. Cruitcnden. 
blishecl to his satisfaction ; that the Mackillop and Co., he submilled to th. 
consents granted by ereditors^n'crional following subseribors, now present, 
or by attorney, satisfhetorUy proved and that they be requested to examiR< 
before him, amounted to more tlian one- ®®d report on them at their earlles 
half in number and value of such debts convenience, through the medium of lli 
so established ; and that the execution P«bllc papersMr. Bruce, Mr. Con ii 
Sfsuch powers of attorney as had and Mr. PatmeT." Mr. Dickens se* 
been taken into account had been conded the motion, which was can ler' 
duly proved, and contained powers to unanimously. Mr. Bruee moved that 
warraul sucU consent. The n'port Mr. Dirkws be reqnfslnl to become a 
further stated, that the amount of debts memberofthe comraitiee jmitapi«>intw 
on the schedule, was Rs. 10.1,45,105-11 bich was seconded by Mr. Cowie and 
due to J0I5 creditors; and that the carrjed. Mr. Uighlon produced the 
number of creditors, consenting to the company’s papers and mortgage seenn. 
discharge, was 685, whose ilaims ties, and piwosed the following i««o- 
amoutrted to Rt. 66.88,090-8-8. Mr. lo«on, wMch was supported by Mr. 
Turton mov^, that the report be con- Macimghteii and adopted liy tlw wu of- 
ftrmed, and that the Examiner be at ing :-‘‘That the committee of gentlc- 
llberly to file any additional consents men. who have consented to report on 
coming in before the Srd of May next, the accounts, be requested to examine 
and to examine and report op each ad- the company’s paper and title deeds of 
ditional consents. Motion granted. the landed property mortgaged to the 
Eatt twlla and Cot. Magasinr. You viii. No. 48, Sor. 3 A 
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socUty, reporting nt tbelr earliest con- 
veakneet whether the former stands in 
the names of the directors, and whether 
the latter are in any way defect! 
and, farther, to obUln from a eorope> 
teat professional person an estimate of 
tlte present market value of the houses 
SO mortgftged.*^ Mofodby Mr* wlgh- 
ton, seconded by Mr. Macintyre, and 
carried unaniiuoasly “ That tlie pro¬ 
prietors of the Union Bank be requested 
to act as the treasurers of the society, 
and ilrnt the company’s paper be forth 
with deposited in their hands.” Moved 
by Mr. Leighton, seconded by Mr. 
Macintyre, and carried unanliiioaslj,:— 
“ That all advorlised dividends, re¬ 
maining unclaimed after the limit of 
time proscribed by the fundamental 
rules of the soslety, be declared for¬ 
feited.” Mr. Palmer opposed the mo¬ 
tion on the ground of Its illiberality and 
the probable hardship of iis ojicration 
in many inslances, and ho adduced a 
strong case in point, where the claim¬ 
ants were orpiians residing at the Mau¬ 
ritius, who could hardly be supposed 
to have access to the London or l!if/i„n 
Gazette, nutiounciug tho payment f>f a 
dividend. Mr. Leighton explained 
that his motion was founded on one of 
tho original regulations of tho insiitu. 
tion, which ware declared.toho iiimn- 
table. Mr. Dickens suggested, by way 
of amendment, that tlie luolion sliotdd 
be modified In the following inamicr, in 
which form It was put to tho meeting 
and adopted That tiie eoininitteo 
be requested to report, whether it would 
not be proper that all advertised divl- 
donds, remaining nnclainied after the 
limit of time piescrihed by the lunda- 
mctitai rules of tho society, should bo 
now declared forfeited.” Moved by 
Mr. Palmer, seconded by Mr. Mac- 
nnghten, artd carried unanimously 
“ That in conformity with the roeoni- 
mondatlon of the directors, Mr. Leigh¬ 
ton be elected secretary to Hit: .>tociely, 
and that ho he rerauneruted foi his ser¬ 
vices by a commission of one per 
cent, on receipts, anti oi.c per cent, 
on payments, ail ineidental clta'-ges 
being as heretofore, borne by i! o re¬ 
spective classes in the ratio of hveir 
interests.” Mr, Leighton .hegged to 
offer the meeting liie expression of his 
than]U for theU ready attention to the 
recotnmeodation of ifie directors. .Mr. 
Dickens enquired of Mr. Palmer 
whether U wns the intention of the di¬ 
rectors to tender their resignation to 
the sukscribere. Mr, Palmer replied, 
tliatsofrraslie was individually cou 


cerned, it was not his intention volun¬ 
tarily to relinquish the admlnletratina' 
of the afhlrs of the aotdety, espeelally 
at a moment when they sheared to re¬ 
quire the exercise of peottltar vigilance 
and attention en the i^rt of the existing 
management. The meeting then sepa¬ 
rated, after a vote of thanks to the 
chairman. There was a good’deal of 
desultory converaatton on points nf- 
fecting the Interestc of the society, but 
our limits only admit of our furmsbing 
a report of the more important pro¬ 
ceedings of the day. We understood 
it to be stated, that the committee 
would ^corporate in their projected 
report such oliservations as might oc¬ 
cur to them, in respect to the distribu¬ 
tion of funds immediately available for 
the payment of dlvidonde. 

Mohm Lai. — Dr, J, G, Gerard hat 
addressed the following letter to the 
Committee of the Delhi Col/cge.-*- 
Gentl omen,—-The Himloo student, 
Mohun Lai, who was selected to at¬ 
tend Mr. Burncs in his journey to 
Tonrhistan, having leturned with me 
to India, I cuiinol allow him to revisit 
his native rily. without Iiringing to the 
notice of the conunittfe of tlie scmiiary 
the hi ;lity commeiidatile eouductofonc 
wiio has been so long iny associate and 
frieuil. This is as much due to the in¬ 
stitution wliicii lias afforded him his 
advantages as to himself, and I should 
fail in uiy obligations to both, were 1 
to (licit nialiiig known the particular 
grounds upon wliich I found my own 
partiality^ and claim tliat of others. 
Pew at Mol'.un Lai’s agu have issued 
upon a sovet'or noviciate, or terminated 
it with greater credit,ami 1 hut nddiqy 
own testimony to that whictiyou are 
awore he has nlready received. His 
mild iinienity ordis|Kis{tion and agree¬ 
able demeanour, were well suited to 
the exigencies that awaited him, but, 
by far fion. i.is least recommendatioj^ 
has beef, ids br({uaintanre with the 
English 'angunge, and I should say the 
pride of education, which under a mo¬ 
dest gnr1>, has conimamied the respect 
of evei y one throughout this diversified 
tour. Many events occurred to try, 
Wit ids temper and his integrity, and 
the iprlemency of tlie season was not 
ampng least of the former. In the 
mtiitefroin Meshid to the Persian camp, 
Mohun I.Hrs feet were aeveral times 
frozen fast to the stirrup irons, while 
the moisture of lespiration had cotem- 
poraneously encrusted his hand with 
ice, I found my own situation difficult 
hut was uitel'ly surprised at tbt! high 
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WBQBemeat he seemed to derive in being 
enable to ^1 his toes, tvbioh remained 
for months afterwards a neineato of 
the keen regions he was exposed to. 

Xlis ptesonce of mind was equally 
eonspicuous wbw we toll among 
robbers, tho temporary toss of bis 
joumnt elevated ois regret,, that the 
savages could not reap any Instruotiou 
from iu At Herat, trials of a diffi^rcnt 
kind awaited him, aufiloient to have 
implicated the conduct of the most 
scrupulous, particularly when we were 
taken for spies from the enemies’ camp, 
and afterwards for Russians. The 
civilities he received every where, were 
not among tlio least of tnese, mu«h is 
due to hi.<i unassuming and conciliatory 
miners, but*more to his.scholastic 
tuition,'which gained him so great cs* 
teem. The Prince Royal of Persia, 
Abbas Mirza, was very kind to him, 
also the nss.-envoy at the court of ’J'e> 
heran. Dr. Mac Niel, whose conver¬ 
sation gave a new impulsu to uinulution 
already well developed. Wherever 
he went, he made friends, anti many en¬ 
vied him for his acquisitions, both in 
the Persian and English, especially 
.the latter. His jounuil is the best re¬ 
cord of his zeal and abilities, and tho 
improvement in it, and his oral con¬ 
verse will show that neither linvobeen 
neglected 'during his long com]>aninn- 
ship with me, and I haven full convic¬ 
tion that they will be pronoumted by 
(»(hers as creditable to liiinseir,'ns they 
are honourable to his frieiiifs and the 
college, to whifh he is indebted for the 
advantages of his cdiication. 1 niiglit 
specify instaiKus of these, hut tny ob¬ 
ject in addressing the committee will 
be fully accomplished, when 1 as¬ 
sure it of Uie incalcula5ie results 
which seem destined to flow from 
the institution, of which Moliun 
;^al is so promising a pupil.— 
Among the rode and desolate commu¬ 
nities in Afabantstan, surprise might 
have been expected, but 1 was certainly 
unpieparcd lor the inipresrioti tliat was 
made by tlie Delhi student, who was 
caressed for his polite accoinplishmcnts 
with the most frieiidiy fecliogs. Many 
peo|>le courted his society, (whirlt f 
always took care should be apsrt uf my 
own, though this was far from necessary 
to his own respect), and enquirec with 
anxiuns concern, into the structurt of a 
government tlmt eucoiiraged sucii edu- 
cation, the inbabitanis uf Herat know 
not Calcutta fiom London. Several 
•of tilt* chief people oliercu to scud their 


tons to Delhi with me, and would have 
done 10 , but for the crisis iimt then 
threateoed the diy. Mohiiii Lai taught 
some of them the English alphabet, and 
it is thought through such a medium as 
that of his own example, a knowledn 
of the British goverimisat of India Is 
likely to bccomu iatelligihle in these 
regions—an aetjnaintance, which is but 
wanted, to gam a prepoisesston that 
is naturally beut towards another 
quartet. A cuinmunity of feeUug which, 
at present has only an vxisteuce, with 
no ties or attachments, is likely to re¬ 
ceive its best stimulus fiom such a 
source—a few Afghau youths instructed 
at the Delhi institution could not fail to 
pi-wdiice tho most appreciable eflects. 
They might return to their relationa 
and friends even if these should die with 
pleasure ut witnessing the freedom of 
(heir country achieved by such means! 
Of Moliuu T.ai’s serviri's to inysetf, 1 
skull leave them to be inferred, but as I 
feel tliat is )lu> only requital I can make 
for them, 1 must rely ii pon it fur the only 
advantage timi the patrons of the initto 
tulion may consider Itiin to have merited. 

1 hare yet another observation toofier, 
the pcriisul uf Muhiin Lai's jonrual will 
suggest the reflection that he was drawn 
too soon fiom studies wltieh his natural 
abtlilies were so wiH calculated to con- 
so inmate, blit it must alwajs remain 
oiicof satisfaction that an example so 
CKilitablr to bis education has been 
furnished, which cannot fail to be imi- 
tutid by the other pupils of a seminary 
that must ultimately confer such valua- 
hle benefits upon the public sri vice and 
the country. Mohun Lat returns to 
liiiiui in full health and so far from being 
disciiarged by the severe cuucomitanls 
of adver.Uire, ho has projected (written 
in his jouinni) a tour to Buddukshun 
and tii« cuiintries along the banks of the 
Oxua and Indus, which he hopes, with 
the approbation of tits patrons, to nc- 
cuniplisb at some future period. 1 now 
separate from him with a lively recollec¬ 
tion of the events of a pei'iud exceeding 
two years, but particulai ly of the last 
eignteen inontbs, in which be has been 
my companion, and in whosr society I 
have foond so much to interest and ap- 
pnrdiitr, and believing that my young 
ftlee.ii will vei'ii^ iu his own persun n 
brtimonial to which he has so well 
irir;'<il at my hands, and earnestly dc- 
Biii!^^ !ti« highest pruspioly ofan insti- 
tuliirii so admirably adapted for public 
utility, and cvidoutly so congenial 
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ta the iii(.«resli «f BrUiah lit4i», Hod 
to which I . perffenatty Mkauwlcdfe 
inyMlf «o moeb iiuJebtad.—Xatorc, 
iT» mmory, 1834. 

' i/oiB ^toiie«.-<-The fitilowin^ ex- 
traordinhrjr ktstemcut ia comaunicated 
.to. ws a rmpectable »ttthority» w1^ 
ple4|tu biuiiaclt fur. Ue Uotb» who 
▼ovcbeethat it cex.hc Reeled by fow 
European geirtle^en .artio were pre- 
April 18, 1|94^A idwieut 

hail atut'a ocCMiired Ou the 12thiHataiil, 

■bout vhalf-pMt fire indie cvoniny, in 
the ueighbburhMud of Puhna; one hail 
stone was measurfd nntl found to be one 
fuot in circumference ; unutber weighed 
eleven ounces, no tile roof could resist 
t Ik.'W! masses of ice.” 

Deaih Lieut, KtiHWtdy. —Cawn- 
{loic, April lU, 1834.~-A melancholy 
thing occurred here the night before 
lust, Lieut. Kriincily, of the ?0th N. 1., 
had come over from Uunda on a visit; 
he was dining at the artillery mess 
bungalow, and after dinner went ont of 
the bouse, os the party aupposed, to 
return home. The huuae stands close (o 
the river, on a h.ink of some 40 feet 
high, or more—nod there, in the morn¬ 
ing, was found the body of the young 
mail, (at the bottom of the bank) with 
bis skull fractured, and the brains actu¬ 
ally protruding! lie must liave walked 
oyer the precipice in the dark,and been 
killed itistaulaneously, as no cry or 
noiae of any kind was hoard, and till the 
body was found in the morning, every 
one supposed the pour young man was 
snug iu bed! 

Persian Interpreter.—‘VIt hear it 
reported, that Cupt. tJavelock of H. M.’s 
J3lh L. I. is to be the Persian Interpreter 
to the. I’uuiinauder-io-Chicf Others 
say, however, that he is iu be appointed 
military magistrate at Agra. From 
‘tlicse ruiaonrs flynig about we auppose 
be ta tu get sonutkinpt though no one 
can tell exactly what it is to lie. Capt. 
HaV'duck acted as Deputy Asshiant 
Ai^utaiit Oeiieial to the Forera exa^ 
pilled in Art, and subsequently wrote 
a narrative of 8ir Aicitibald CampneU’s 
Canpaignt in that country. Ruiiionr 
likewise tays ihwi Captain Higginsoo of 
the Wth regt N. 1., is to hold the aitna* 
tioiiof Military Secretary to Sir Charles 
Metcalfe, aa Governor of Agra, in the 
event of that diatiogaisbed peraon 'ge 
being nominated to the latter important 
office. 

1A Dragoons md IMA Lmetrs,— 
'We bear that tlierai^a probability of 
the 13ill Dragoous ami 10th Lancers 


being relieved, the fiinner in 183b and 
the latter in IB17, by the HHh and 7th 
Hnsnrs icapeellveiy. The IStb have 
beea in India upwards of 14 jreara and 
the lOtb about 11, the first named carps 
having arrived w 1819 and the last in 
1832. As the 1 tfii Dragoone have been 
three years lunger 4n tUs country than 
the Lainccni we ahonld think they, and 
not the tdtb, would be the corps to be 
relieved by the 7th Hussars. 

Cotton.—.The M^tsU Ukkbar of 
Ibth April, states that tlie quantity of 
cotton imported ihia season into that 
great eiUrepot of comaierce—Miria- 
pooi^—may be calcnlated at 600d)UO 
mauiids. Little or none has been yet 
suhl, and there is no doubt prices mast 
fall, such a laiga quaiAity as ia now 
gathered iu the gudowns of that city 
never before having been aGcuinoIatei|. 
** It is surprising the prices remain 
so Arm.** 

Tke Duke of VorA.—The ship Duke 
of York, which was drivm on the sands 
lidow Ingelee Creek, in the terrific storm 
of May last, and has remained their ever 
since, has been floated into deep water 
during the present springs, and will be 
towed up to Calcutta by the H. C. 
steamer Ganges. Much credit is doe 
tu Mr. Currie, by whom the hull of the 
Duke of York was purchased, for his 
meritorious exertions in overcoming the 
manj^rious obstacles that opposed the 
recovery of this iiuhle ship. 

Rammthun Aoy.—The subscription 
for the tribnte tu tlie memory of Ham- 
mohuii Roy now amounts to 6,000 Rs, 

Seindia.—** At Gwalior it ii reported 
that Jaiiukee Rao bad ordered Munnee 
Ram the banker's fingeia to be bound up 
with cotton soaked in oil, and the cotton 
to be ignited, and waa lieaping all.aorta 
of Ignominies im him; as the servants 
of the sirenr were obliged to obey, tbg|b- 
prepared to execute their cruel orders. 
Manner Ram requested to be taken be- 
fora the Ri^ah. This was complied with, 
and a scene toiflt pisee t the Rajah took 
out bis acconots and demanded 27 crores 
of ru|ieea. At last the Rajah forgave 
him IBcrores, and the banker agreed to 
pay Uie rest.** danokee Rao it, as our 
re^rs are aware, the youthful occupant 
of Scindia’a thvoue and the recogntied 
ally ofthe British government. Miinnec 
Ram Sett was the superintandant of .the 
revenue affairs of Gwalior daring the 
ailniiuuitraiiou of the Baixa Baee, and 
when ahe wag deprived of the govern- 
■wilt, he was desirous of Irnviug 
Gwaliur and taking refuge at Muttra. 
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At the raMettatfM and eidrmte i|f 
tfu BriUA reeideiU, Mr. CktvmiUh^ 
h« «M liidvctd to fCBMimoail to oid in 
fidmioistcriof the snine 4<^pnrtBient of 
Ibe Gwalior goverument. 

We learn that ce<ireMiaieiit*‘'lHM at 
length been eompelM to call opon the 
rcgalar troop*) at leaaton the eaeteru 
frontier, to undertake the troanury 
duties ^ the etaltona which before the 
present biirkundauae system was esla* 
blisbed were itisebarged by the pru- 
rlncial battaliuns now disbanded. The 
burkuiidauae system it was predicted 
would prove a &ilure; and if the regu¬ 
lar force was formerly considered too 
email for the dotiea it bad to perform, 
these farther claims on its services will 
not add to its efUeiency. We must sup¬ 
pose, thoefui'e, that some increase of 
fo(ce to meet the inei'cased duties is 
intended. 

Appointments.—It is said the ap¬ 
pointment of third member offhe Board 
is not to be filled up till the Governor 
Oeneral receives an answer from the home 
authorities to his reference regarding 
Wm. Pitt Muslon, Ksq., who, it will be 
remembered, voluntarily forfeited pro¬ 
motion that he might retain bis situa¬ 
tion of Apothecary to the llonouiabie 
Company, but whom Lord William 
Bentinck appointed a Superintending 
Surgeon on the establishment to the 

K rejudice of all the Surgeons juui^ to 
im. Mr. Mustoii is at present the 
senior Superintending Surgftin, and 
would have succeeded to the vacancy in 
the Board, but for his former relinquish- 
ment of promotion. 

On INts.—Among the rumoeia enr- 
rciit at CawBpoor rerarding^tke Oude 
territory, is one which states that Col. 
do Bois de Jancigny has returned to his 
attendance on the Lucknow Court. No 
.^'ya haa beco received of the mission 
of the Coionel'a cousin, du Bois de 
Beaucheane, who was somelfme ago sent 
to England by bis Oude Majesty, for 
tiie purpose of making an appeal to tbe 
Ekiglish Kin|i Ufainst sosm _ real or 
imaginary grtevances. To tbie envoy 
uaa entrusted a sum of three lakhs of 
rupees, as a present to King Wiiliam. 
AnotbOT on dit is that an A. D. C. is 
about to proceed to eoglaud ki charge 
of Gsminova's picture of hi.’* Lurkoow 
Majesty, which is intended si* a preecnt 
to tliC King of Eoglanri. I'he picture 
hae been in preparation for neaHy two 
years at a cost of 1,000|» rupees per 
mensrm. The honour of taking home 
tliis costly production of art is eagerly 


sought alUllp. ItU not said stbo will be 

selecte<L-4Miqr«Mu< imhar jfytuh n^ 
Mehndt Att Kham—The Cuet Jrem 
Bridge.— The report Of tbe ltukiwm% 
return to LuCkaoU guina mdeh laudit 
every day at FMItyghur, His ireturu to 
the Tiaarut Of Lucks|otr should be 
hailed with joy by every lover of gOud 
order. Under his sway there win ,be 
much less bribiM and jubblttg'llMii 
there hiu tteea or late. Thera U op 
doubt blit on bis raturo he will cause the 
buildii^, 01 putting together of<th«cilst 
iron bridge to proc^ marc briskly than 
it hso done of late. Much ouh has 
been thrown away and very little work 
dune. 

Pwrekase qf a Zemlndaree bjf a 
European.—It has lieen supposed that 
Nr. Wise was permitted to purchase a 
semiDdnree in perguuuah Baidakhul 
Tipperab, prospectively under the pru- 
visiuus of tbe new Charter. But #e 
happen to have come in posaession of 
the futs of the case, and from which 
it appears that the motives whieii led to 
pc'rmission being given to a European 
to bold lands are not such ae they have 
In-en supposed to be. The late bolder 
of tbe semindoree in question had 
fallen in arrears to government of about 
a I.ikh of rupees, in consequence of 
which the estate was put up for public 
sale. The aeinindaree was weliwoi-tb 
two lakhs of rupees, but tiu bid conid 
be had above M,(X)0 rupees, though it 
was put up three eeverai times. As Mr. 
Wiseoflered u lakh and fifteen thousand 
the authorities made a virtue of meet 
city, and applied for tha permtsaiun of 
government, according to the tenor of 
regulation fiSof 1703. We state these 
facte firom no wish to disparage any of 
the acts of gorernmait, but b^nee we 
conceive that praiee not etroed is indi¬ 
rect cerfaure. 

Station qf BaUool.—U is rumoured 
that the station of Baitool ia to be aban¬ 
doned by tbe troops, and the regl. at pre¬ 
sent quartered then to be transfiemd to 
Sangor. It appewra an increase of force 
is mpeb requiral at tbe latter canton¬ 
ment, the duties prcMiug heavily on the 
three weak buttaliona which form the 
garriaon of that alatioo. Some of the 
corps have been dble to muster only 
a doaeu alpabeea on parade, whilst 
tbe uffieera m other rqiimenls have oc- 
caaioimliy beet oblind to fail ui two 
deep to the right of the colome, the 
men of their companies betag em¬ 
ployed on cumnand and atation duties 
aud abKut uu furlough, If the army 
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were enfaged in an arduona war, they 
.would bare len irksome duties to ]ier> 
form tbata now in times of peace they 
ore compelled to undergo. 

Sttgtwrand Nerbvddah TetfUora.^ 
Tbe principal assistsuts in charge of tbe 
Astnets of tbe Sagur and Nerbudd^ 
territory are, it is said, henceforward 
to reside at Sagur during the hut season 
and rains, and to make aotioal tours 
Ihrongti their atltahs in thesjoiri weather. 
We are ineiined doubt the policy of 
thia arraugetnrnt i a magisirste and 
collector ought always to be in tbe centre 
of bis jurisdiction, fur it is neither rea¬ 
sonable nor fair to compel applicants for 
justice to travel 100 or 200 miles to seek 
rtidrest, which we are bound to nfford 
tlieni at their own doors, lii fact, 
it aiuuiiiits to a total denial of justice, 
ttud ought not to be sanctioned by a 
goverumeut wliich may itc alytcdChn- 
reeb Purwur.'* 

The Forbei S<eotn«r.--The Forbee 
atoamcr passed Kedgeree in the after¬ 
noon ofthe lOth ApriltSteamingagainst 
wind aad flood. The captain’s letter 
from Kedgeree reports most favourably 
of,her performance; she took away 
near 4,000 letters. Edward Stirling, 
Esq.,of the Civil Service, and John 
Storm, Esq., are passengers by her fur 
tints. 

'HtipereegsUm in Diplomatic Sitva- 
The autocrat system continues 
to work well for the few, and we can¬ 
not hut advert to the great deference 
now shewn towards public opinion. 
Tlte supercession of Lieut.-Colonel 
Barton, the triplicate appoiiitiiienl he- 
Btowed on Captain lligginson.-*' the 
rigid and infloaible disregard of the 
mere 14 years' service of Colonel 
Bpeirs to give place for the paramount 
claims of ^olonel Macoaghten, and 
the eoiisiderato removal of Captain 
Paisley* to make room for this youth> 
fill uspiraiit for a diplomatic situation, 
prove at once the great advantage 
of one Governor General. Without 
this Mr. Edmonstnne, Lieut. Tre¬ 
velyan, and Cornet Macuaghten's 
elaims might have been ovprraoked, 
and instead af obtaining advancement 
through.Ihe selection system, their in¬ 
fluential relatives might have been 
constrained to sue for the patronage of 
the Goveraor General; but now that 
odioas word ** patronage" is obsolete, 

* Preridency Pay-uiaster, Sheriff of 
Caicntta, and Military Secretary to 
the Vice-President. 


and the idea that powerful frlmds 
could possibly sway oar liberal rulers 
is quite preposteront. By the bye, 
we think that to act on this virtuous 
prindplb will detract from discipline 
in this independent army. Only think 
of the arrogance and vexation of a 
commanding nfllcer who has powerful 
friends at head-quarters being actually 
called on to forward to his filends a 
complaint against himself. Only 
fanev some old Captain of 80 years’ 
service or grey-headed army sub. with 
a sick wife, daring to differ in opinion 
with a commanding officer, who has 
powerful friends in Chowringhee. Such 
a prsciice must engender feelings ut¬ 
terly subversive of that comfortable 
reliance on one’s secrift influence which 
induces a corniuandiugofficer to erifi»rce 
implicit obedience from both officers 
and men, no matter what orders‘are 
issued. Besides, what is the use of 
having friends at head-quariers if wo 
cannot obtain their support when In 
the wrong: for when in the right who 
cares for their support ? Unless men 
were deterred from complaining from 
the salutary dread of pow'erful friends 
at head-quarters, our military button¬ 
hole cninmandera would be neceswily 
contptdied to assign reasons publicly. 
Now this is a sad levelling system, 
and bow can a commander descend to 
do this? We have understood that 
cvfii the last number of the Westaiins- 
ter cit^s the Pajjel testimony in proof 
of the insubqrdinate spirit of the Ben¬ 
gal officers; and, therefoie, it is we 
seek to uphold the powerful check of 
inllncutial friends. For Instance, 
supposm a liigh-minded young otficcr, 
or a peiit'nactous old one, steps for¬ 
ward to prevent a native soldier, or 
old native officer, being persecuted by 
u person with powerful friends. Tlio 
ofiirer meddler is at once put dffKn 
by tbe iutipiation that “ 1 can rely on 
the support of powerful friendsor 
if a gross irregularity is committed, 
and It is respectfully represented, 
how much considerate it is to sup- 

? ress it by a hint of powerful friends, 
udeud we are relurtantly obligod to 
confess that without th*s support, 
some commanding officer would be 
cou>trained to substitute kindness 
and consideration for a systematic 
disregard of the rules of the service, 
and a brutal habit of captious coer¬ 
cion.'—A/eeruG OlMseiver. 

Cateut ta Markt t, dji rif 21 .— Indigo. 
—^Accouiits fiom the interior, received 
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in tht put week, are varied in their 
charaeter^ aowe factorie* compltli^ 
the want of rain, and repreaent 
plant aa sinking under continued dry 
weather; otiiera report the prospects 
from ,ihe appemranoe of the _ plant u 
fhvorable and promising ; but fuch 
contradictory statements are usual, 
and must not, in U>e pre*enl.suge of 
things, be considered in the estimwon 
of the crop of the season. Ii oogniy ; 
no rain from the 80th ult, to l6th init. 
plant suffering In consequenc^ Jes- 
BOre; ridn In abundance on the S8lh 
and SOlh ultimo, but «onc since then. 
Benares; the Koontie looking well 
and promising. — Opium. Sales of 
about 75'chests of Fatna, at {Sa. Rs. 
9-10 a 9-15*per chest, and W of Benares, 
from 8d. Rs. 014 a 920 per chest, arc 
stated to have obtained in the past 
week ; and, although the transucfmns 
arcirepoited actual, much di>peii«lenco 
cannot he placbii on them as critciia 
of the market, ns tlie parlies lutying 
and selling are deeply engaged in ilic 
trade, end interested in the supporting 
of prices. The market at titis jiinc- 
taro is rather inactive than ottierwl.se, 
dependent, piobably, on the result of 
the fourth or last government sate 
the season, which takes place to-daj. 

The stock in the warehouse this day 


is as below: 

Patna 

Benare.1 

Total. 

Ist sbIp 

....270. 

55 

326 

2(1 do 

...1300 

595 



...1090 

685 

1775 

4th do .. • 

...1424 

699 

2023 

Chests 40841 1934 

6018 


Sir Frederick Ilumilton .—e learn 
that Sir Fredctick Hamilton* rep.e- 
sented to the Court of Directors, that 
ho had lodged with ins agents in tal- 
cutta the sum necessary to purchase 
bUjniiuity, but tliut their failure had 
rendered it impossible to moke the 
payiuenl wUliinthe time presenhed tn 
the rules of the fund; and in 
tiuence the court hate nllowcdhmi lus 
pension from the 89lh of April last, on 
Kis paying the money In England at 
the exchange of on*; shilling and nine* 
pence halfpenny per rupee.-( euro n 
Murder at Fudno. — A dreadiul 
murder has been lately aommi tco m 
the neighbourhood of rubna, on a re¬ 
spectable ryut, by theserfanls of an 
indigo planter, arising 6ul of a forcible 
attempt of the latter to sow the unfor¬ 
tunate man’s paddy cultivation with 
indigo. He was brought into the sU- 


tlon(alive)und exhibited a most shock¬ 
ing spoctaole. Itappeared thiR ho had 
been bwn brutally beaten with tMuit 
but the cause of ills death, wae n eword 
cut on tbt head which laid Ida sk«d| 
open to the brain. The magistrate 
(Mr, Mills) wUh the humaritv by 
which he is always distiuguished, ap¬ 
plied,with bis owR hands, all kinds of 
remedies to save the poor ibllow’sllfs 
—hut in vain—he died lb the megi«- 
trate’i preaenee without being able to 
make any declaration, , . 

Affair r\f Ueun, Fergueiou Co, 
—The following sutement of the ef- 
fhirs of Messra. Fergusson and Co., ia 
derived from the schedule wbioh the 
partners intend to file Immediately. 

It appears that there is due to creditors 

in lndie. 1,85.77,017 7 8 

To creditors in England 

1,54,66,000 II 0 

Sa. Rs. 8,40,68,097 8 5 
On the other hand, there is due from 
debtors in the civil service 

12,04,920 0 8 

Dn do. military.19,11,445 8 8 

Commercial debts.. 1,14,10.624 9 8 

Indigo debts.1,27,68,040 6 5 

Miscellaneous debts..56,91,569 IS 8 
House account debts 55,51,208 15 1 


Sa.Rs. 3,86,28,913 IS 4 
Tht* correspondent of the India Qa- 
aeitu states, that be has gone over tlw 
account carefuilv, and finds that 
there are about thirty-seven lakhs of 
ruiiees, which must be deducted from 
file claims on the house. This deduc¬ 
tion will leave the real claims at 
about three crores, and three lakhs. 

Important to Settler*.-Southern 
Cachar, which is tlie most valuable 
part, coniains about 2,600 square 
miles of level land, generally from 230 
to 300 feet above the sea, in'eriec’ed 
by detached hills and low wooded 
range*, and bounded on three sides by 
inountHiim, some of which have an 
altitude of five or six thousand feet. 
The soil is emineiitty fettile, and ha* 
been found by experiment to lie per¬ 
fectly adapted to the piodiiction 
of ^r»t, barley, gram, potatoes, 
tobacco, and sugar cane, us wi*fl a* 
that of lice, kuiaio, sursoo, &c., which 
tatter alone are commonly raised. 
The popnlation of Cachar is small, 
and out of all proporttoo to its extent, 
but it is very various, consisting of 
Cachaioi;.s, Bengalees, Muniiipoorees, 
Assamese, Magas, and Kookins; the 
language, however, lii cominon use is 
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ihe Utiiii^alue, in which all pobtie 
public biisiiMts has hithorto boen 
tratmcteil. Smiil capltalUtc settHng 
in Caehar employ iheir money to ad* 
vHfltafc either in trade, or in oleuing 
jiinfle lands, or ln> botit ways. For 
ib« latter purpose ryota am proeaim- 
bb it) any number from the ad|aeoBt 
oyscT'peopled district of Sylbet, and 
may be located at firem eight to ten 
rupees per family. Bach fhndly may 
be- expected to clear a hal of land, 
which is equlralent to about hfteen 
lletural BOegalis, and pays a rent of 
rix )Kipce8 Indoding the land tax, the 
rate of which for all newly cleared 
landa has been fixed at an urerage of 
three rupees per hal. The articles of 
merchandise are: timbers 6t for boat 
or house building, and furniture, 
grain, ivory wax, rattans, and cotton, 
all of which are exported at a profit to 
bylhet and Dacca. Caehar enjoys an 
unintermpted water communication 
wiU) Cakutta, besides which it will 
soon have the advantageofa highroad 
which fs now in progress and more 
than half finished, by order of govern¬ 
ment throughout the country, from 
Banakandee to the town of Sylbet, 
from which place it Is to be hoped 
it wtiil ultimately be prolonged eitner 
to Daeeaor Commlllah, and thus com¬ 
plete an interior line of communi¬ 
cation along the whole frontier 
northwards from Aracan, which 
cannot fail to be of immense value 
in a eommercial point of view, 
and also by enabling the govern¬ 
ment At any time easily to occupy 
in force tiie important pass which 
Cttcimr forms from Burnah, and 
whi^h renders it in fact the gate of 
ottf-'pessessions In the eastern part of 
Bengal. 

Sir Jamet IforHayfoa.—-Raja Bud- 
droehund Sing sued, on Sist March in 
the Supreme Court, Sir James Har¬ 
rington of the Civil Service, for a debt 
of if^UOU Rs., for which he had given 
him a bond on the 2l8t of February, 
1881. payable in two years, and bear¬ 
ing interest at the rate of six per 
cent. $ir James Harrington pipaded 
the statute of limitations andj non- 
j«H(>’dict{on, but the former plea 
lM<ing withdrawn, the defence rasted 
on "tiie lattgr. Meer Comer Aly, an 
atteiiiing witness to the bond, swore 
that at the time of executing it, the 
di'fhndant resided at Purnea, and was a 
iiiitge of that district, and that be 
believed he was now judge of Patna. 


Mr, Wight, attorney for the defend¬ 
ant, deposed that be was in the 
civQ service, and resided in the up¬ 
per provinces i that he believed him 
to be an Englishman, but did not 
know the fact. Mr.. Clarke, fbiftbe 
defendant,argued flrct» that its being 
deposed, that the defendant was in 
the upper provinces, was no proof 
that be was subject to the jurisdic¬ 
tion of the court, as the term upper 
provinces comprehended, Oude, 
and several other places. Secondly, 
that though it was sworn, that tie 
was in the civil service, there was 
not sufiScient evidence of his bei'ig 
an Englishman. Mr. Turton rose 
to reply,but the court after taking 
a note of Mr. Clarke’s objections, 
overruled them, and'decreed in|fa- 
vour of the plaiiitiif. 

Bmtal attack upon an Officer .—n 
officer of tbe 6lli regt. at Allaha- 
bud, lately returning from chiircli 
on Sunday evening, on his w ay to 
his quarters through Colonel Uiiuj- 
w’as attacked in tite most briiial 
manner, witimiit any sort of pro vo¬ 
cation, by some fellows apparently 
intoxicated, it appears tliey first 
jostled, and on the gentleman’s put¬ 
ting up his hand to keep them at a 
distance and prevent a repetition of 
ibo disagreeable rencontcr, liiey 
commenced the grossest abuse, 
which they kept up, fJlovn'ng him 
for some distance, when Im \\ as sii 1- 
denly laid prostrate by a liolo.it 
blow on the ifead, from a bliiilgeon 
winch one of them hflJ. 'riioijgji 
awfully stunned and ble»*diiig pro¬ 
fusely, he quickly recovered linn- 
self and pnrsned the ruiri.xus. One 
of them, the man it seems who 
sfriK'k the blow', b«dted in ii Henga- 
leo’s house jti the road side, wiie.e 
he)wasiii-.t>tutlv followed by;i:n> gars- 
tlunian, who, though almost i'uinting 
from the loss of blouil, seized and 
matifiilly clang to the fellow full he 
was secured. Two or three others 
have been since laid hold rrf, 
and an enquiry cominenciMt, but 
what measure of panishtiieut may 
be dealt out to them, U a nrafter of 
curious speculation, at a place by 
no means reinurkuble tor a vigor¬ 
ous or vigilant police—or the per- 
elrators of the miirder of a poor 
oubadar, which was some time 
since recorded, would nut still re 
mailt to bewiiscuvered. 
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Pn^ie i8er«}^ie«.**Tbe r^UUoni 
b«t*eenthe Hanks 

haVa retfinied to licMier oiMm: 

To )»«;• $o •eU. 

ftoAiita a* PiHI d . 8p*.a. 

First Five imCapi. 
lst.oi.H.1 loSBOdb* 18 to. 

M.es. 881 tOMdO. 0 It 8 » 

8d.e.tW 1440do. 0 4 par 

‘ Second Fire par Cent. 
Upds.ftD.M.llSOdo. 8 0to 0 4 
Tnlird.Op.e. do. 8 0 8 8 

Foorpsr. e. diset. 0 8 10 

Bk. of Bgl. St. pm.8600 OaSfiOO 0 p.|. 
Un.n(.Shs. values,850 0 b8885 0 
Billt on Loudon^Tn.n»netlona to 
considerable ekient la American bills 
are said to have occurred within the 

E ast week; stiles to the amount of 
D,0001. are reported at Ss. 4d. per 
riu>ee, and of sets for small sums at 
2s. S{d. per rupee, shewing an !n> 
creased depreciation of private credit 
under the continued pressure of the 
Money Market. Advices from Bom* 
Imy report the exchange of creditable . 
bills at 8s. 8d. per rupee, with much 
diflleulty, in neguciation. 

crr/£ APPOijtTuiiNTa.’^Morch II, 
Mr. J. Davidson, !Ass. to the tlov.- 
(ieneral’s Agent at Hazareebaugh, is 
appointed cx-oflicio a deputy Opium 
Agent of the Bebar division ; April 7, 
Mr. H. 8. Ravenshaw to l>e Ass. un¬ 
der the Com. of Revenue and Cirs:uit 
of Ist. or Meerut Division ; Mr. 8. J. 
Berber ditto,|iiiiUo of 11th or llutoa di¬ 
vision ; Mr. H. M. ElUot to ofliciate 
as a Deputy Collector in Meerut; Mr. 
8. J. Bccher, having passsed an ex¬ 
amination on Ist iiist. and being re- 
orted qualified for the public,service 
y proficiency in two of the native 
languages, tlic orders issued oil Feb. 
84, for that gentleman’s return to Eu¬ 
rope are revoked; 14, "The order 
utiweting Ms. R. K. Clarke to officiate 
as Cfllleetor and Magistrate of the 8. 
division of Moradaiwd, until the re¬ 
turn at Mr. Okoden las been approv¬ 
ed ; 81, Mr. W. Cowell to offiemto as 
additional /udge of Zillah Bareilly; 
Mr. A. Sinelt to officiate ns Civil and 
Session J iidgc of Moorshedabad : Mr. 

G. C. Jackson to officiate as Magis¬ 
trate and Collector of Moorshedabad* 
PVRLovoHS.—M.rJ. A Pringle {t:» 
soa)—Mr. IE. Stirling—Mr. R. Wal¬ 
pole to Cape. 

wftrrjiar appointmbnto, pao.wo- 
Tioxs, cHXiveas, t[c. from the 1214 to 
2814 AprU, 1884.—The order appoint¬ 
ing Lieut. T. F. B. Beatson to act ns 
Ea»t India ami Col. Magazine^at. 


Adjutant te.lOth irhgt. L.C., Is 8 ob« 
firmed—Iiloat. J. Haadhon, udif lipii 
been appointed a Bidgada 
posted to the Maywar Fluid FOfWi-^ 
^0 Older dlfeotlfeur tl. T. 

Bradford* lai r^t. L G. to mwtlfiii# 
to act as Inierp. and Qaart9r4l(iilir 
of Oth^vfft. 1*. C. ts eoai|rBMd»«>8is- 
signs A. M. B^ev, F* D* AtiUlWOdk 
and W, 8. Sli«rwlll,Tare brooght on 
the effective strength of the 
l4leut.-Col, T. Nowtoa to be 
vice Richards deceased.-—Major O* F. 
Wymar to be Lleut.-Col. vice Mew- 
Ipn; filstregt., N. I., Cqit. W. Gve- 
gorv to be Major, Lieut* J. Maedo- 
nald to be Captain, Ensign J. C. lanes 
to be Lieutenant. The order eppednt- 
Ing Ist Lieut. W. O. Young to eetie 
Adjutant and QuirterMester to the 
2nd batt. Artillery ia' eonfirmed af 1 b 
temp, arrangement — Ass. Serf. C* 
MaCurdy ia appuinted to the Medleel 
chargn of a dutachinmit of II. 11.^ 
8Btli foot prncoeding from Fort Wil¬ 
liam to uurliampure, and thence he 
will proceed and plaee himself nndtfr 
the orders of the Superintending Burf. 
at Agra ; tlic suspension from JSW 
and pay for 12 months to which tdettt* 
8 . B.iGnad, 1st regt. L. C. wti een- 
tinccd by a 'general eourt-nartfhl* 
having cxuirsd, he Is directed to re* 
turn to Ills duty—07th regt. N. J.* 
Ensign G. J. Hudson to be Lieut, flee 
Kennedy, dsccosed—Ensign C. 8. 

.Salinon is brouglit on the offeettve 
sirungth of the Infantry. Vet. Surg* 

H. C. Hiilsc to officiate as Vet. Surg. 
to the Ilaupper Stud, during the ,ab- 
seiiru of Vot. Surg. LindsSf* 

<!K?{saAt Ohombo or tub „^CB 
PiissidbS’t is Coojvcit.—FortWH- 
liam, 24th April, 1884.-»No. 9d of 
1834.~Tho Vice President In Council 
is pleased to direct, that the follbwlnf 
parngr.'iphs of a Military Letter from 
till' ('ourt of Directors, be published 
in General Orders i—“ Having taken 
into onr consideration the rates of mj 
lit present allowed to Members of the 
Medical Board and to superintending 
Snrgcons when on furlougii to Europe, 
Wc hkvo resolved that, from the date 
of this ^spatch, Members of bur ^ e<e* 
ral Medical Boards be allowed. to 
draw the pay of Cols, of Infantry, and 
Huperintendlng Surgeons the pay of 

I. ieut.-Coloneis of mantry; whilst on 
furlough under the regulations of the 
service.*- « We direct that fees ufion 
Commissions gi anted by hisHajeaty 
to the Cotiipany^s Officers, shall be 
hcrrafier collected by and credited to, 

VIII. No. 48, Nor. 3 B 
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OowmmeDt, in the »am6 manner ne 
(ba Feee on Conpany'a 
are now eoUeeted and cr^Ueo, om 
that ito nmary !o be hereafter 
to tlie Military Beeietanr of «» Com- 
iMBdar4n-Ohi^, be Two Thomand 

nSSHnodred’ ^ 

/u oafl) iMir month. In Hen of few and 
all other emidnmenti. Woobrerw a 
irreot dieerepanoy In.lhe ratea offeea 
icvtod from OAeera of the same rank 
nt oni|*aeaeral PrcsJdoneles, and that 
ilmao ratw. In most instaneee matc- 
rtnOy oAeed «»0 rates paid by oAwrs 

of corresponding rank laMaM^esly s; 

*Wothwefore direct that the 
IMS w Commissions to ^ hereafter 
Swbyftbe Company's Officers at all 
STpiwldoucies, be the same as those 
SarW to bis Majesty’s Officers of 
correspotidlog rank, and ttat one 
Molety of those fees bo charged for the 
Company's, and the other moiety for 
the fang’s Commissions. 

ilwror^M PosTriros.“"ABs. 
fiorg D. M'Nab, M.D., from 82nd to 
8d Eogt. N. I. nt NusseeraUd, Ass. 
Surf. J. Bruce la posted tp28th regt. 
at Agra.-Ass. Barg. J. Murray will 
the Ist Brig. Horse Arllllery 
ji%(!erttt; Col-tJ. N. 8mlth;from 40th 
to fffith regt. N. 1.; Col. T. 
to 40th regt. N. I.| Meut. CnI. 

If 'iCjftViL ftom 81sl«lo40th r6f^e N# !• 
Col. 8. .f. WjPMr to CIM 

"'JmuVooo.-Aos. Sot,. H. H. 
Bpry. (to sea)—loieut. A. Webster, 
Snrg. W. Grime, (prr^) to f ppe— 
Llent.'Coi. O. Hunter, C. B.—I-ient 

C. Eklns: „ 

* imiBJtO MOM TffH SBflK/CM—8urg. 

W,Glass. « * , V 

'USamiAOES.—April 3, Capt. John 
Scott, Wlh «g‘. N* *•» to Ilarih-t, 
'ddest daughter of the late ttnpl. ti. 
Mauler, Bengal Commissariat—tt, Mr. 
B. Goodall.jan., to Miss C. Somcirille 
' —10,at Agra, Capt. R. Wyllie, Bi igade 
MaW, to Mis* I.. M. Dennys—IP, Mr. 
12. Rultctttfto MissK. Julian—Mr. W. 
W'atson, to Mias M. O’Conner—21«t, 
.iiient. P. J. ciiieiie, 34lh regt, 1., to 
KhM, daughter of the late Lienf. Cun. 
alMirham, Bengal Army—29, Lieut. G. 
xTuiaMm, Artillery, to Miss 1'. M. 
CMiglitly—Mr. c. Owen, to Miss L. 
ll!/Maclean—93. Mr, C. Bremner, to 
Miss E. Price, only daughter of Col. W. 
C Price, 38d regt. N. 1. 

ninTBS.— April 9, at Shapore, the 
latly of A. Anderson, Ksq., of a 
daughter—6, at Meerut, the lady of 
IJeSt. Sddey, H »»»*•. f « 

daiightcr-B, at Hawul Bagh, (lie lady 


of Uent. C. Camptallj of • {®» 

the wife of CttpU R* A* , # 

dsaghter-Il. at Kmnad, ^ Wy «f 

Liedt. C. H. Mayter, of a ** 

Tirhoot, the Wy of 

E.q., C. 8., of a danghte^ra. M. 

dMSrei^l6TMrj^*«- 

adaaghter-13. tte Isdy^ J. Ardau, 
Esq., of a daughter—90, Mrfc W. 
ReJd, of a son-38, Barracki»ore. 
tiK lady of Major B. W. * 

sun- 24, the wifr of Mr. W. Dmksoi, 
Ufa son—Mrs. Q. A. PopbBm,of a son, 
who died on 95tb. • , 

DBaTiis.-Feb. 5, Mrs. J.®"/**'* 
se...-Ma.cb 17. Mr. J. We Moo^ 
.51 at, ot I.ueknow, the Infant 

of Lieut, MB«*vitie—April 3,»* Akysb, 

Ueol. II. Mochinloiffi, 43d reglj, 

—fl. at Nuiscerabad, Ibomas Ohre , 
infant son of Brigade Major Butler 
10, St Cswnporc, Lwul. A. Keoi^ty* 
67ih regt. N. 1.-11, Ann, wife of E- 
Mullins, Esq.-I8,al 

C.J.Woodmard-19,alCliiBsurab,Mrs. 

F. D. Cruse— S»,Cliarlolto, daughter of 
I). Pringle, Esq.—22. hL, 
ham—Mrs. M.Miller-Mre. Chdl-M. 
Master II. H. aiU-43, J. F"*' 
pojrick, Esq. 

Oombfts. 


On I2th April last, tlie oatire gonlle- 
nicn who have lately lieen appointed to 
tiie Coininissioii of the ^eaec, met at 
I.ow 3 ce Castle, whence [they proeecded 
to Paicll House, for the purpose of ex¬ 
pressing iM’rsonally to his Lordship the 
Governor, their thunks for the honour 
which bad been thus conferred upon 
liiem. Oa their arrival at Parelljj^y 
were received by Iiia Lordship, to whom 
Juggonallijee Sunkcisctt, for himself 
Slid his brother Jnstieiii, staled tWir^ra- 
titude to the Governor for having con- 
eidered natives of Bombay worthy 
of being the first in India with whom 
the experiment of native rapaeity for the 
office of‘Justice of the Peace should be 
tried, and declared their fixed resululwn 
by their* discharge of the duties which 
hai thus dcuotved upon them, of doing 
credit to the wisilom which had origi¬ 
nated, and the liberal policy which had 
carried into effect the lute enactment of 
the legislature. His Lordship, in re¬ 
ply, congratulated them upon the acqui- 
siliun of the privilege and honour witli 
which they were now invested, slaiwt 
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that their dutica^ aIiliOHg)i at first laho* 
rionSjViMildsumibcctHSMi fimilisr, and 
coBipsnrtively easy fion itnctice, and 
expresMid himaalf satisfied with the 
luaiiiicr iu which fiuakersctt bad 
anade his dtbmt at the last petty 
sessKMs^, 

Ou tire l(Mh ApeiU tbaNatWe Justices 
of the Peace wjaited uiiaii Sir Berhcrt 
('oniptoa at Prospect Mdge* to leturu 
thaais to his Loradtip for his kindness 
to the native population in gencrai, and 
thenuetvea in ^I’ticnlar} more peculi¬ 
arly manifested in bis recunimendatitm 
of them to the appoiutiueiits which they 
have lately receired. Sir Ilcrbcit, iu 
reply* expressed in a most wsrni, and' 
apparently heartfelt manner, the ex¬ 
treme graliffcatiun wliich he rxpi- 
tienced in receiving the native gentle¬ 
men of Bombay as Jnslicis of tlic 
, Peace, and dwelt for a coiisidrrahle lime 
upon tire iialnrc of the duties which 
they wore now called upon to iicrfunn. 
’''riiesr,*' olMcrvcd the kariicd Judge, in 
his usual el04(ucat nwnner,arc dutU s "of 
no trifling or easy nature: yuur couutry- 
mco now look up Iu you with iiicreas^d 
respect, and attacli great imnortanes to 
the exalted position to whirh you have 
been elevated ^ and it therrfure becomes 
yon to Bet them un example of activity 
and isal in furthering the ends of 
justice, an witiiout your nssisUiuec, no 
■ysteni of police, however wisely it nny 
have been devised, can prodnee the de¬ 
sired effect. His lordship Ibeii di¬ 
rected their attcutiun to the ctoaiiiiug 
and kaepiag in repair of the streets and 
roods, thanked Uhw fur their visit and 
ri'tircd, leaving every one impressed 
with a high idro of his cunikscensiou 
a^ urbanity. 

By a minute, passed on Iflth April, 
liy the Right Hun. the Governor iu 
Council, tire Secretaries to Government 
tiave been directed to intimate to all 
public officers in thehr respective dc> 
parlmenta, tliat the following gentlemen 
ore henmfortb, upon all occasions, to 
Ire known and nduressed by the title of 
Esqnirc—vis., Juggonathjec Snnker- 
acU, Jninsejee jejeekhoy, Dndsbhoy, 
Peatoajec Dhakjec Dndnjec, Bomanjee 
Htremnsjee, Pranyro Cowniyce, Now- 
rnjee Jamaetjec, Cursetjee Cow&sjee, 
Cnrsetjee Ardasser Dufy, Mahoineil 
Aliy Rogayt Cnrsetjee Rntionyce, Ms- 
ho(^ Ibrahim Muckba, and Hornias- 
jee Bhicajee Chinuy. 

At the Court of Petty Sessions held in 
the Fort on Thurday, we had an oppor¬ 
tunity of seeing the first working of Ihc 


new iwnlalkm, by whit it liie roitstitu. 
tiun oAheCiturt is altered, enabling a 
native Jnslico of the Peace to sit wUk the 
European nn|reid and sttpcndhwy Ifa- 
gistrates. The Native J'^ic«as»hO;Wtre 
lately pnl in commissiw will sit-, in 
monthly rotstion^' which, ws iMnki wiH 
be of niueli greater 'n^vantsfS, thaii 
piecing s diii^t msgisllato sverp 
week upon tbe bench, Juf| 0 «atl^ec 
Suukerselt sat yesterday, anAaCmii'd 
particularly natoua inline sxaiuinatiott 
of witnesses, concerning same of whom 
be gave the Court a very cqrvMl opi¬ 
nion, (tom his personal imawla^s of 
the persons who were caUeo to speak to 
character. One hundred and cleveu 
oases were on the Rolls. 

Accounts from Busbire of iflth April 
state that a body of Itussian troops bad 
arrived at Tubreca, in support of the 
claims of the Sun uf Abbas Meerm, 

DS succ< ssor to the throne of Persia. A 
re|Hirt has also reaehed ua, tint treveral 
of till’ eumiumy’s ciuiaeri wercMurkad- 
ing a port on the Arabian shie the 
Persian Gul|di, (lire name of whreh ws 
have nut liceu able to learn) nndtiMt Uw 
plague had apiiearrd at Bagdad. A 
Kuasiaii envoy, with a large tctUiuo, 
bad alau arrived at lire Court of Pnaia. 

rire il. C. Cruiser Nantilua ’waa 
wrecked on a shoal on the Ahyasiaian 
coast a little below tho latitude of Judda, 
on the I3tli December, ail hands saved 
in the boats. The (lackels by the 
Nautilus weie {forwarded on ns soon as 
rii'cuiiwtances would pcriiiU; but il was 
the opinion uf tbe ** Consul GeasraP* 
that lliry rould not possibly reach I^g. 
land before the end of MfartA. Mr. 
Wngliorn's boat bad - grooaded on a 
shoal Iu the soutbwaid of Judda, but waa 
got off by atsiatance sent from the H. C. 
vfsfcla of war. When the Hugh Lind- 
say left CoMier on her way to Sues on 
the !2d March he had nut reached dret 
place; and up to the Iflth of March he 
had not arrived at Sues nor bad ac¬ 
counts bean received of him at Cairo 
up to the 17Ui March. Any letters, 
therefore, taken by him could not reach 
Englond at the earliest befora tbe latter 
• end of May. Captain Ross arrived at 
Socotra about the 10th March jnst as 
Lieut. Haines, (the oflierr directed by 
tire Bombay governtneni to perform that 
dnty) had made a complete survey of 
the Island, which survey with a foil re¬ 
port by Lieut, Haines has been for¬ 
warded by tbe Hugh Lindsay, Captain 
Ross is now on bis way to Bombay. 
Captain Ross stated that he.had left an 
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•gcal at fkicotra and landed the coni 
from the Henry MerHon^ hnt ap tf) the 
4tli April no TCMcl bad nrrirrd * *1' 
freaii Cakntta. < 
mnn4Mt 

vertovt. jpwdHieaM, ^rc.^ j^-nv vth 
Aprttf^(jM,<MAdfap, 1814.—^0* 

K. X,. Lieat. A. P. ftaillet . 
Cavteia^-JEnaini R. H. Goo- ’vx; 
to be Ueatk* vm Taylor^ 'pi^.rin' ' 
Am. S«iv< 8. Fraaer having e; 
pointed Aeaay Maaterby the T-r'^ t uf 
Dinctora—Aiirfeon A. Henderr^n it 
direeled to reeuine hie appointtir)-n4 as 
ftM>|ee0of the Enromn Griirrai 
plMy and 8oi^[eon R. Hinhey fci»; a)i- 
po intn i a a t as garrison Surgeon at Buaw 
My—aieialant Snrg. A. H. Leith to be 
Kllered from duty in the Indian Navy, 
and Am. Sorg. W. R. Williams to lie 
placed at the dispoeal of the Superin¬ 
tendent of the Indian Navy—3<l r«*gt. 
It, I.» Lieat. G. Candy to be Captain— 
Ensign T. Edmunds to be Lieut, in 
ancceMion to Cocke, dee,—Brigadier 
Qeneral B. Kennett having returned 
Srom fhrtougb will rcauinc-command of 
the l^tbern Division of tlic Army, 
CMondSnlter,and Lieat.>Culuiici Litcb. 
Bold will return to their respective 
OMMSende—Ensign H. Asli, j^otii regr, 
H. tn net ns lntcr|Hcter to the left 
wing of the 7th regt. 1., as a temp, 

wrangement is confirmed—Euaign J, 
Bl. Browne, European regt., is run. 
firmed in thenppoiiitnient of Malirutta 
Interpreter to that regt.—Lieut. G. 
Pope, ilfideagt. N. 1., to act ns Barrnck 
Muster, vice Afant to Emopc—Lieut. 
J, D. Smylhe, 4th icgt. N. I., to act uh 
fid Aamtant A««liio>' Cvneral—Ass. 
finrgeun J. J.Cnni)iiiglittni i:; nppoiiilcil 
Aepnty Medical Stin'rket'pcr at Alimcda. 
had, vice Scott, roaigiicd—I'tie order at 
AbMednoggiir appointing 3d L>eut, 
Praen to peifomi the «liitii-a of .Adj. 
untilfltrther ordcis isronlinned—Capt. 
F. G. Bylnit, 3)l Ahs. CoiumiHSiiry 
Gcncrid in Cutch, and Lieut. K. Bulk- 
ley* 9d Ahs, Cioiiuiiii»iiry Geueral at 
Belgaum are permiltid l.t excliauge 
atatione—Lieut. U. 11. Crocked, Gt 
X«gt. M. l.» is appointed to net 
latcrprcler'to the Enjiiteer Corps at 
Serowr, and to have liie charge of the 
liamr at the Station until n «|uulified 
«0cer of the Engineers is uvuilalili<— 
Capt. V. F. K«mett,‘ilst regt. N I., 
ia appoint!^ Anhde-C'smp to Brigadier 
Gen. Kviiuclt—Ass. Surgeon .1, Gibsuu 
is s|»|n>iiiicd Acting Vaccinator in the 
Conran during tlw absence of Ass. 
Surgi'oii Kolamn, sick—Lieutcuaut H. 
CuvciUiy, awn regt. N. I, to pct foiiu 


the duties of Adiutant to that i^** 
during the absence of ilihittt.Lhng->»^e 
following temporeiry nmagensente Wn 
cuufirmra->-£neigm R. Boye end A. D. 
Leckie to act as Adjotaute to that regt, 
the former from the ISIh to the 3*i>t 
Match, and Ihh latter fiuic. the 
ft put, during the absence of Lieutenant 
lAing, and Lient, C. A. Stewart,'tStl. 
ivgt. to act as Fort A^othiil at fiurat, 

during the absence of Lfeat. Hdghes. 

mHnordUt rosTiifW, Mkt’H4it689, 
d'C.—Ensign W. C. M. Bowen ii 
irasied to the 10th regt N. L—Enrif a 
A. Crawford is posted to the fid rcj^. 
N- I—EnsignW.Rusej|OfthoE3dri^. 
N. 1., and Ensign R. Travers, of tile 
lOth regt. N.I., have exchanged, each 
joining SB jiiiiiur of his rank. 

FraiiO iroHS.—Major J.*D. Crosier^ 
Majui J, Keith to Ska. and event to Ea- 
rope—Captain .f. E. G. Morris—Lt. C. 
Mailt—Eusigo J. Sinclair, Ass. Siirg.— 
1'. Robson, to sea—Major H. D, 
Rulirrtsou. 

rvnLovons Mrsivarn.—Captain 
f. Worthy—Csptahi W. Hemtersev. 

autRutAuua, —A|u-il Ifi, at Poona, 
Mr. R, X. Murphy, to MissC. ficticw— 
17, Mr. Robert Waller to Miss M. A. 
Blowers—22, atByculla, Mr. D.}David- 
soii to Miss C, Brenheim—23,' K. 
Spooiirr, Esq. C. S., to Mary Anne, 
eldest daughter of Surgcuu L. llathwsy 
—May lit, John Skinner, Esq., to Mary, 
fid daughter of HupeSteuarf, Esq., of 
Balh’chih, 

aiRTiis,— April 9, at Bycnils, Mrs. 
A. VV. Elliott of a son—2b, ftlie lady of 
Mitjui J. M. Duustcrvillo,ufn daughter, 
still horn, 

roe.—April I, the infant son of 
Mr. G.Caswell—t,Alexander,infant sou 
of W.C* Briivc, Esq.—95, nt (Kavci, 
Amir, ivifc of Ml. C. Maishall—Jstuce 
Sctoii, Esq., C. S. 

IttfiSrrafi. < 

.v^anr.i’ir.d—Ajirild, Mr. T. A. Mac. 
phciRoii t*. Caroline, daughter of Mr. 
\V. Cox of Ponang. 

jiiarus —March |.% the Indy of Rev. 
C. Blttrkmiui,nf a sun—21, at Kaniptce, 
the lady of Captiihi J. F. Bud, of a 
daughter—20, Hi Nngpon-, the lady of 
Capt. A. G. III slop, of a sun—April 4, 
at Trirhiiio|H)ly, the lady of Capt. W. 
W. Baker,of a sob—at I’alnveittut, the 
luily of l.iciit. R. Hut lock, of'a daughter 
—the lady of Capt. J. M. Boyes, of a 
daughter—fi, the wile of Mr. J. C^rn of 
a daughter. ^ 

DM ATS t —^Marcli 2 3, at Canuaiioie, 
Henry Lubbrrn, Esq.—April 4, Capt. 
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3. Brisker, Artltay—Aifrtl IStb, J. 
HsnlMirj, Esq, ti. Osptttia J. A. 
Atkinssn, Master AtMndant. 

tfcSlM* 

Etafeineiit qf the imeom^t qf Me 
eVstf fibrmCs^ia lajrlsig bs%te our 
readers die foUoWl^ staleeMit, we 
<lo so in ewdrir to skriw that die sheers 
hare aot beee so ttMoarlaglf .applied 
TO the lBeonieSpMerwifot>>M die same 
time we deelare our optnloB that sonm 
of the aUaations eaanot be efficiently 
titled apon the par allotted according 
to the MW scbeaiiie, and entertain Jno 
doabt fbat a revision will take plaice, 
bat we mast observe, that although it 


wouldmaterlaliy effoet individuals^ we 
cann^ Mseiit to the amalgamatimi of 
*» *^j**®* Assistant Ageat cm* 
ployed in the collection of revenue ii| 
a laijra distri^ and who ought coca* 
sionally to iHi visiting parts of It < usd 
that of a District Judge, wM-should 
be prusidiug alwaysat hto ^oarti end 
e» Hie division weald give Mipley- 
■wni to Biauy, and appMiri to M la 
anisoa with the recommendation ofthe 
Oommissioners of Enquiry, it eamfUt 
be too strongly recommended, and 
without this being done, it is « qaes< 
tlon whether or not their plans can ha 
effectually carried Into execution. , 


A 

« I ► 
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Bight Honnile the Governor. 

16 Auditor General, Comptrullur of Revenue nnd Acting 
Comptroller of Customs. 

80 Treasurer and Commisioiicr of titninps ... 
88 District Judge of Kandy ...... 

88 ditto ditto of Colombo ...... 

80 ditto ditto of Gallo. 

17 Government Agent of Colomlio ..... 

17 CoUector of Customs • • • - - . -. 

14 Colonial Secretary * g * - • 

15 Government Agent at Kandy. 

IS District Judge at Jaffua a ••••.. 

18 diyo ditto of Clillaw and Palloin and Assistant 

Agent at Chllaw ....... 

IS Government Agent at Jaffna ...... 

19 Assistant Agent at Matura and District Judge 

11 Government Agent at Gaye. 

10 Aaaistaut Agent at Manaar, District Judgefand Super* 

vlaor of the Pearl Banks ...... 

10 Government Agent at Trincomalic- • . 

. 10 District Judge of Trincomalic (•. 

Clu ditto ditto and Assistant Agent of Battocaloa • 

0 District Judge and .Assistant Agent at Negombo • 

0 District Judge and Assistant Agent at Kumega! • 

9 Oistliet Judge and Assistant Agent at ilatnapoora 
8 District Judge and Aatiatant Agent at Fort King 
0 Assiitant Sectary 

8 District Judge ami Assistant Agent at CalAra'^ . 

4 District Judge and assistant Agent at Iluanwello • 

•m 4 Aaaiitant Agent at Kandy • • • * . 

88 4 lUtto ditto at Jaffna ...... 

In remarking apon the ehanges 
which have tidteu place, the positicn 
We take, and from which we atari is, 
that the Civil Service was fonnod 
apon the principle of progression, by 
promotion to higher offices; that each 
member entered it under that impres* 
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8,000 1 500 
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1,000 

1,000 
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640 

618 

800 

800 

800 


000 
l,2iS 
685 ■* 
1,000 , 

8o6 

1,1G» 

1J176 

060 

685 

400 

650 

650 

Owl 

535 

550 

800 

400 


tiiun, and consequently had a v<«tc(i 
right In his situation, and the precc’- 
doneo which his tengtii of service en¬ 
titled him to; and that it never could 
have l»een the intention of bis Majc.,- 
ty's Ministers to have divested tiim 
of this, in the funnatiun of the new 
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•yittOit ttttlMa from iocaptclty—otbcr* 
wiM they might be cnuged with a 
direct breach ef faith, for which we 
do not five them credit; and the CiTil 
flercaat who may have formed hig 
elanv bued upon an apparent good 
foendaUen, would be ill requiiou by 
being obliged to retire on an al|ow< 
ance which woold not eupport hia fa- 
rniiy, and dwUidle down from an ef¬ 
ficient puUle aervant to a pentkmcr. 
Ite pioaent admiaiatratiou ia oppoaed 
to auoh meaanrea, and wo fuel con¬ 
fident thoae intentiona cannot have 
emanated from homo. 

fifier pointing ont dm four modes 
by which the eivil Servants will Im 
effiHCtod, and referring to the first and 
second classes where appointincnt Is 
alioliabed, orfdatiea tranufcrred to 
olDoes of iubot^inaU rankot inferior 
gradct it provides for the accepting of 
a new appointment; and can it bo {icp- 
eamed tnut these memlicrs ate to be 
obliged to sink^n the acele of society 
whilst the joniora hre to rise? that 
they are to lose the title of honorable 
or to be prevented from obtaining it ? 
No, aueb e step never can have been 
cooteroplated oy the framers of the 
new inatriiotiona. 

MABHidaMa ,—April 7, at Trlncom- 
atie, Mr. J. B. Raux to Miss M. C. 
Dewitb. 

areTHs.—-March 82, the lady of 
Ideut. Bridge of a daughter who died. 
April 10, the lady of Capt. G. T. 
Parke, H. M. Olsi. regiment, of a 
daughter. 80^ at Peradenia, the tody 
of J. G. Watson, Esq., of a son. 

0 X 4 rire.—March 80th, at Gallo, 
Frances, wife of Dr. Sillcry, Medical 
Staff, and daughter of tho Rev. U. 
Williauia, Rector of Great liaughton. 

Chtmi* 

''Uh. 'inNsa Aso Ma. Dasisu..— 
Extraei/rom Mr. G. A. Prinnep'a let- 
letter to Mr. Innca, dated Ctdculta. 9ik 
December. 1833.—*' That paper, I ad¬ 
mit. on looking at it again has an an- 
pearance of malice in it, which ought 
to have induced me not to publish it; 
andtaa the author of U, wiiile he has 
dealt so freely with your nemo has 
not discioaed ins own, 1 hnvo tlie leas 
aempie in sending you the orfginal'as 
t received it, leaving you to make sueb 
iiM of It as you or \our agent here 
Bw y think proper. The envelope has 
not been preserved, nor do I recollect 
in whet manner it came to mo. “ Tho 
day before Mr. Ly all’s visit with your 
tetter, another signed Vcri/ait, upon 


the acme subject, wat Uwet*e4.ia#he 
daily edition of the Ctdeatta Courier, 
with, perhaps, too little caation..! 
suppressed it from the half-weekly 
edition of tho paper. Tlio hand wri¬ 
ting is tho same as that of the letter 
which has given yoa^so much offence. 
I am, Mt.. (elgiiM) O; A. Prinsep, 
Editor qf Ike C4deuita.Courier-.’' 

Mr„I)«ntell having arrived from Ma¬ 
cao on tlie evening of tho 19th, the 
following eorraspondonoe took place ; 
William Jardiue. Eaq.. to J. it, iki- 
nieU, Eaq. Canton, Mtb Fob^ 1834. 
My dear Sir,—Mr. 0. A. Prinsep, 
editor of the Ceieutta Courier, hav¬ 
ing handed to Mr. innes'a friend, Mr. 
Lyali, a paper in your hand writing 
usporaing tlie chuta<;ler of tlw said Mr. 
Innes, a copy of wlitch is enclosed- as 
published in the Calcutta Courier of 
tho 19th of Jttly last: tho origingi in 
my possession, I, as Mr. Innes'a friend 
call upon you in his name for such sa- 
tisfactlunias is customary for one gen¬ 
tleman to givu to another under such 
circumstances ; and.Ilhave -only to add 
the request that yim will be plea.Ncd 
to refer your friond to mo with as little 
delay as convenient. I am my dear 
8ir, years truly. 

Mr. 'JJanieU to Mr. Jardinc. My 
dear Sir,—1 haVe just received your 
note and its eticiusure. 1 beg to say 
that I am not aware that 1 ever did as- 
^lerso or wished to asperse the charac¬ 
ter of Mr. Innes. The circunistances 
meifkioued in the paper you enclosed 
wuro, if I mistake not, paectsely tliose 
stated in a printed paper circulated l>y 
Mr. Innes, in which the .name of 
Mr. Plowden alone appeared, and 
which inveighed in no measured terms 
Bgaiifst the ^loel Committee, of-which 
1 am a member. I have referred your 
luttor, and my reply to Mr. Whiteman 
according to your request, that f would 
appfiint a friend to commani<ff'»o with 
you. My dear Sir, yours truly. 

JIfr. Jardine to Mr WkUeman. My 
dear Sir,—1 have to apologiaofur not 
sooner addressing you on the sul)ject 
for the arrangement of which %vc mot 
this afternoon, Mr, limes had gone 
over the water to walk, and though a 
messenger was sent after him ho did 
hot return till oar dinner-hour, so that 
we have not met tHl bow, too late to 
Im handed to you to-night, bat it shall 
ha with you early in the morning, 1 
have stated clearly to Mr, limes your 
view of tho case, and have only to re¬ 
fer tb it to observe that the printed 
paper you referred to, was placed ia 
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the hanAi of tha partlat to whom It 
WM lent trith Mr. tnnei'i ilgnnture 
nttiebed» or aooonpiuied by • ^inl 
from him, eoaieqaantly WMOptonwy* 
noos t but a papbr (or whicb bo u- 
vayi wai and n ready to b# reipoaaU 
blO| and had. Mr. Darnell adc^tod the 
plait of Mbdinf a oopy of h|i aoony* 
mou prodactlena to Mr. Inoai pre- 
vioui to trannitlttinff them to a (ttiiant 
iiowipaner,yoii and I would not at thli 
late penod have been called to diieaaa 
thefar merita. Bat all this baa notlilng 
to dojwith the point now at liaue; Mr. 
Innea on the 14th Init. the dajfhe re» 
eetved Mr, Piiniep*$ letter^ drew up 
the eocloaed atatement^' which he haa 
determined on giriag to the world with 
hia etynotwre. The document ipeaka 
for itaelfi and » only rcmalna for Mr. 
Daniell to determine by 11 a. if. to 
iBorpDWt what course ho intends to 
pnraue. with reference to the demand 
in my note to him this morning. 1 
regret being obliged from the clrcum* 
atanoe of ilte Sgtph'a early deapatrh, 
to presa for a reply by the abore*mon« 
tioned,biit have|no alternative. 1 am.&e 

Mr. Vt'hUemmn to Air. Jarditu. My 
dear Sir,—Your letter dated laat night 
has only now been put into my hands 
half-past 0 a, m.. Slat February. Tlie 
time you name 11a. m. ia abort, not 
owing to any delay on my part; ne¬ 
vertheless, if possible, adednito reply 
shall be given by that time. %ours 
truly. 

Mr. WhUeman to Mr. Jardine. My 
dear Sir,—The questions 1 asked you 
this morning I should be glad to have 
replied to ia waiting. Fxeuse my 
troubling you, therefore, witli n repe¬ 
tition of them. Ibeg to lie^nfurinud 
whether the document hyMr. limes, 
dated 14th Inst, is to be waiU- public 
Under the event of a meeting bulween 
him and Mr, Da^iieli or suppreiasl, 
Y^ura truly. 

Mr, Jurdine to\Mr. Whiteman, My 
dear Sir,—I have this instant received 
your note ashing foi an answer in wri¬ 
ting to your question of Uiis morning, 
, *■ whether the doeumout by Me. innrs 
dated the lith instant is to bo made 
public under the event of a, meeting 
between him and Mr. Dnniell. I have 
seen Mr. liineS' since receiving your 
note. Md ifow state in writing what 1 
said to you an hour ago, vis,, Mr, In¬ 
nea ii determined to give the document 
in question to the (public under ,any 
circumstances, moie particularly after 
the line of nrgnmont adcqitcd by you 
ye.sterUay.—Yours truly. N. B. The 


sole part oflSrWhiteiiiSn’areplyfo^fhc 
pofut bdng eontalned in lnvarte4 coin- 
mas In MrV*r*liiie*s answer, It hi m>t 
given ut length. 

Mr. Jtrrmm fa Mr* WhUemaa. My 
dear Str^—1 have this mmaeat reedved 
your letter in reply to ndoe of last 
night, and deem It uaneeessnry to no- 
Ifoe anj vM of It with the exeeption 
of the fonowing wnrda, ** I eoashler It 
ImpoasUfle Mr. Daniell can meet Mr. 
Innea,'* laaving the publle to judge of 
the whole without any oommant of 
mine to aid them. 1 truat your phrase 
** precludes any Ibrther duty on my 
part." will not prevMit vour handing 
the enclosed to Hr, Daniell which at 
Mr Innes’a request I send through you, 
and remain, &e. dte, 

Pinal note from Mr, In/ne$ to Jae. 
It, DanteU, tranemiUed fkrouok Mr. 
Whiteman, Canton, 91st February, 
1H84. You do wrong, and refuso re- 
dreas, and nre, atrictlv speaking, an 
vt0u$t eotrard. Within the walls of 
tlie Honorablc.Compsny's factory, or 
at Macao, you ura safe t but; dare to 
come ;on the Esplanade lietween the 
liours of half-past four to half-past six 
p. M. these three following evenings, 
and 1 will prove to yon my statmnnnt 
dons not nlwnys consist in morde, and 
even these places of refuge slwll not 
proteet you from my just resentment, 
if a course of malignant slander is per¬ 
sisted in. 

Canton, Feb. 14, 1834.—The nndor 
statement is duo to the public, who 
have an intereat in'detecting anonymous 
slonderers I And it is duo to Mr. 
litncs* friends for the purpose of show¬ 
ing that hia ease in comparison wltli 
Ills slanderers, will bear the result of a 
surer test, than the present fashiona¬ 
ble mode of settling such disputes. On 
tlic which led to the slander, 

it is not necessary to say one word ; it 
is before the Canton public, and un¬ 
derstood by them. Nor Is it Mr. 
I tines* wish to give an aggravateil ap¬ 
pearance to the ease hy any aliiision 
to the slanderers having boon on, what 
tlic world calls, Intimate ttrnis with 
him On the act out af wliich tliis 
diseuisinn arose, this slaudcicr not 
only had the right ot every iudhidnal 
toi^isenas its merits in private society, 
but he actually flUed a chair of a body 
empowered by law with high and 
iitverc control over a British subject 
In Chini*. And|that body,iof whiuh he 
was ail active inenibcr, did wliat 
they thought their power allowed In 
censure of Mr. limes. Not cuntcnied 
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Avith this public power, supported by 
an art of the HriUidi P«rlianieot,|nor 
satisfied with bU influenee htpriTats 
Hociuty, this slanderer, JamM nvgmt 
Danieil, wrote a lour, ualieious and 
nnonymous attack, and seat ft to the 
nilUor of a distant paper, the CaknUa 
CVmrien, where the poteen once In* 
stilled was too dtetant for cure t and 
in this libel, oa/ar Mhe emUdt stfik* 
in^ at< Mr. Inaea’e peeaniary pros* 
pDrity, and Ifl^orlnf his feelings, on 
grounds net the least connected with 
tlio matter of public interest. On ap. 
plication to the editor of the Courier 
(Mr. Priasep) lie transmits the origi. 
tnal copy of the \\\>e\—autograj^ 
thi* bate tiautle^^er. Nords this the 
solo otfortof his malignity, as the let¬ 
ter of Mri Prinsep makes it next to 
certain that undor the sii^ularly unnp- 
propriatc name of “ Veritas,” he was 
acting paiiiior to the'baspr appetites of 
the silly Singapore paper, at the time 
ho was.cultivating his profession on 
the wider field of India. The auto¬ 
graph of this slanderer lies for public 
inspection, and as he for tliree suasons 
has signed the bills dram bg the lion, 
Compang on Jlengat, no man nf busi¬ 
ness in Canton can J[aU to know the 
nriting. Now had this slanderer been 
alone in the world without a wife and 
family, the chastisement of bis person 
till it was degraded to the level of Ids 
inentnl (Icpravity would have been only 
nn act efjastice. As others, however, 

. suffer from his slmme, Mr. ]|anc8 
wavp.s such privllege--/or the dime, 
resiores him to Ids forfeited right, 
niui;cullsfor the satisfaction cuitomnry 
amongst equals. James Inwbs. 11'. 
Jardiw. B$q.^Canton. My dear Sir,— 
Your letter of yesterday's date, in 
wldchi as the friend of Mr, Innei, you 
rail on Mr. DanieH'for gentlemanly 
satisfaction for having written a 
|ta|>er ^ aspersing the eiiaraeterof the 
said Mr. InaO'*,” and which was pub¬ 
lished in the Cudeutta Cemrkr of 
the 19th July last, rendered it neces¬ 
sary tiial Mr. Danioll should appoint a 
ftieiui to communicate with you. I 
accepted that solemn office, and Hrust 
you are senaiiito that in our Interview 
of yesterday afiernoon, my desire and 
endeavours were to facilitate some ar- 
raagdment of a peaceable nature, still 
guarding the honour of my friend with 
which 1 was eatrusted.—With that 
view I Slated the readiness on his part 
to make the *' amende” for the nhrase 
in the abotP pnper “ ngrniquoif a ueii 


agendo'* which 1 admitted Wat iadif' 
erect. I must distinctly state that 1 
have in vain endeavoiured to dad in 
the aaid paper any aapenbmtfon die 
charaeter of Mr. Innes of n graver 
nature, than those affeeting mra hi 
another paper {wbllthed by himself, 
which althengb addressed totheaelect 
committee, ii^ugned the reepeetabi* 
lity and reputntioa of-the memberi 
composing that body Mr. JJaidoU'a 
paper was preparsd and seat aa ex¬ 
planatory of Mr. Innes*. Both were 
publlsbed snonymoitsly. Whatever 
my previoite opinion may have beea« 
1 now, aftdr due coaMdentlon of.yonr 
letter received this morning, and the 
very extraordinary document signed 
by Mr. Innes therein conudned, feel it 
my imperative duty te state tbatlcM* 
aider it imposible Mr. Daniell can 
meet Mr. bines: still mora> 
after the verbal declaration anade 
to me this morning by you, and eor- 
robofaled by your note last neeoiv- 
ed, via, " Mr. Innes is determined 
to givo the doeument mthc pubUe nn- 
dor any eircumstanoes.” I cenfoM my 
inability to understand that any law of 
honor requires an ultimate appeal to 
weapons, unless as complete salisflm- 
tion for injuries received. The above 
document signed by Mr. bines which, 
by its date of i4th instant, appears to 
have been composed long prior to Mr. 
Daidell being made cognizant of his 
having given offence, is of such n lU' 
tore as to preclude any further duty on 
my part, and in behalf of my friend 
titan the appeal to public opinion. On 
the sttffr^es of theanany in favour of 
Mr. Daniel 11 confidonliy rely ; tdnee 
such appeal is chosen by Mr. lanes, 
and I presume sanctioned by yoor* 
self. On its result I am wiUiug for 
myself, and friend to rest the amrits of 
this unhappy aifelr. 1 am,my'itenrBir, 
yours lrisiy,(stgned) JoBM 0. Wnllfe- 
MAN. Friday, Canton, February, Si, 
1834. 

arnTHs.-idfeb. 1st, at Macao, the 
lady of T. R. CoUedge, Ssq., ofason. 
11th. at Canton, the lady ii J. N. 
Daoioil, Esq., of a son. 

estUm Srf^ipflajp. 

ainrAe>->Feb. Sfith, »t Shtgapoin, 
tha lady of Capl. Jafdtaoa, Ship 
Hannah,of a son, 

naATArs.—Feb. 13th, after leaving 
Batavte, Cant E^kia teto of Brig 
Luey, 
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Caufta/traiioti the Jlwm qf Com- 
mm» and H 4 mt 0 ^hord$»-—A remark* 
ahle««»nt hu «nterraned to feetore 
rlfcttlatim to the eonrenti of oablte 
thoaglu BOa fxeltemeat. The House 
of Commons 1» reduced to e pile of 
ashes! There are fbw, we hetieve, 
who poBsesed nerve to receive inlelli* 
Keneo of the cetastrophe without a 
i«liock’»iiidttbitab)y too, the first emo¬ 
tion was—grief. Imagination, how¬ 
ever, exaggerates calamity as well as 
joy: it is only tlie powers of the mind 
united that mb lead ns to the concep¬ 
tion of what is just—when to suffer 
our tears to flow, when to roil thorn 
hack upon their source.—The IGth 
of the last month has the misfortune of 
giving date to this event. It was in the 
ovening the metropolis was arousetl 
by it. The first body of ftamc was 
seen to issue from tho Chamber of llie 
l^ords ;* and then the cry was flung 
abroad; and then, all London, panic- 
struck, rushed headlong to tho splen¬ 
did but tempestuous arena. The 
ilames, at each instant, gained horri¬ 
bly ; the wind was fierce, and terrhi. 
cally assisted them; no human effort 
could avail, and at midnight tlm witolc 
was—a ruin—tho chajM!! of St. 
Stephen, the Painted Clftmbcr, tho 
Commons' Library, the’Courts (to a 
great extent) of I^aw, the innumera¬ 
ble offiees of both Lords and Com¬ 
mons, and the entire fabtic, save in¬ 
deed, one Section, the noble Hail of 
Weitroinslcr! Tho nlgllt was a win¬ 
try and wild night—a night, peenfiarfy 
in its aspect—wild; heavy and sombre 
masses of cloud drove impetuously 
‘llong tho heavens, and even the moon 
waathen, from the contrast of its fine 
serenity to bestow upon the scone its 
last effbets of terror. 

Whatever has n tendency to facilitate 
Ilie operation of Shaving, is entitled to 
nut ICC; and we, therefore, with coidi- 
denre ri'commend the It^pcfhaffon, nr 
Sniier-esaeiitial Soap, rccci|lly intro- 
doc^ by Messrs. Winter and 'nrompson- 
' Ottrindian friends will rejoici'lo 
learn that l)r. Kitchiner's Zest, pre¬ 
pared by Mr. Butler of Covent- 

garden Market, eiiiparts u pcruliai 
richness and delicucvpf flavour to 
♦.tows, hashes, and to all inddc 


MxrAt XBJ»of .vrirsrarrs.—Rear Ad* 
miral 'the lion. SirT. Btaden Cbpoi, 
K. C. B., has been appointed to tue- 
- ceed Sir j'uhn Gore in the Bast India 
Command. His flag is holstodin the 
Wineboster, G9 guns, 

MtUTAItr APPOISTMaNTA, PHOMO- 
TtoNSt axcuANosa, fire., tit raa 
atsa’a army asartita ijv rivor^ 
iijvo Tita cotojvfgs.—IHsr ^use, 
Sd Offofrer.—TSlh foot, Lieut. P. A. 
Oonlden, from 93d regt,. to be Ideut. 
vice Halliday, who exenapjges—Oct. . 
10, fiSd foot, G. H. Qatoii, Ocat. to 
be Bnsign by purchase, vice R. 
Gason, whose appointment has not 
takmi place—75tn foot, Ensign | W. 
Brufflcll to he Lieutenant by purclmse, 
vice Jackson, who retires ; ,1. 

Cox, Gent, tone Bnsign, by purchase, 
vice Biumell—Tilth foot, Comet J.'A, 
Crutekshanks, from thefltfa Dragoon 
Guards, to be Knsign by purelaiie, 
viec Gillespie, who retires—D7th foot, 
H. II, S. Jackson, Gent, to be Ensign 
by purchase, vice Earls, who retires 
—Oct. 14, Slst-foot, Lteut. (ksneral 
Sir B. Barnes, K. C. It., firamT^ 
regt., to be Colonel, vice Gonrrul 
Sir II. Wardc, r/ee,—78th foot. 
Major General Sir Lionel Smith, 
K. C. B., from 00th foot, io bo 
Colonel, vice Barnes, nppolnied to 
Tfllh regt. foot—Oct, IT, 4th regt. 
foot, Gent. Cadet, G. W. Hender¬ 
son, from Royil Military College, to 
bo E'nsigA by pnrehaae, viee Dn«o«r, 
whose appointment has npt ^en 
place—40th foot, W. A, Fyers, Gent, 
to be Bnsign' by purchase, vice Sie* 
venson, appointed to 7th Dragoon 
Guards-^7th foot, Lieut. W. A. 
Armstrong, from naif-pay of llth 
foot, to be Lieutenant, vice JtAn 
Russell, whose appointment has not 
token .place—J. J. R,',W. Morgan, 
Gent«, to be Bnsign by purchase, 
vice Faunt, appointed to 67th foot— 
67th foot, 9d Liept W. Boyd, to bo 
1st Lieut, by purchase, vice Thomp¬ 
son, who retumy; Ensign If. P. Faunt, 
roin STth foots to be 2nd Liout. by 
purchase, vice Bt^d—Oct. 24tb. 

T... D. Capt.T> W- Browne, from 
htdf-prty, unattached to bo Capt. vice 
It- Douglas, who excharges receiving 
be difference between full pay pf 
Cavalry, and full pay of Infantry^ 
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6lh r*gt. foot, Cant. W. Korltiglit. 

Foot duardi to be Capt. ficeT. 

ifBiinran wUo eachango*—29lh foot* 

Viil T t HempMIl, “ Adjutmt 

JSSpbeU. from ib® 45th r^t. to bo 
LiwteDant orilhoot pftrehaM, flee 
cSmberi caahlerad by ^ 

• Oenerai Coart Martlai-;-4p4th fotit, 
Ueot J* £■ Coddlo be Atymaat, vi« 
SSS tMlgm the AtUeiMc, 0.1, 

toot* J. W. Grates, Gent, to 
bd Ep»* g« OrUhout purchase* tlec 
SJSffilpromoted In diet regt. fwt. 

or rdiB*NaBK».-~Per 

j Cbridrpii, 
r-V'db, B.C.A. Rev. Nr. 
STCnelchaidaimB. 8., Captain Morns. 

« Mr.*RobertBon, two Children 

S;ri!;U|.-Per Troughton,Jinsa. 
SjL®!!lUt. H, Thomas* Mrs. Ditto.- 
Kl^'jfflSotfr, Chf«a.-Johu Cover, 
E,J., I. P. Sturges, E«i*|.^P«*r ^n- 
SSiistw. Ciilc«rtte.-Mf. Boyd. 

Of SHIP*. —October 2, 
iSw, Small, Bombay, June O-Dowim. 

Achilles, Hunter* Sooth Seas—4, P«y 
Ji2!rB»Wianl.W«o»,Va«I)iemn^^^ 
Land May Falmouth, Hope, 

Grmt. South Saas-SUrt, Jolm, L9«e. 
SSJta; Mny 24-9, Porlsmonth, fen- 
Dhrates, BockUam, Bombay* M»y®7 
Lilim Dorchester, Csrrkk, Bengal, 
9*Jl>owiiB, Timor, Colman, South 
SSZl U>®rpoal, Fmerald, John. 

Bengal, April 80—11* D«^r, 
SSaghtonfriiornlon, Singapore, May 
O^Smouth, Sir Cbarlw F«nbes, Us- 

ria. Barton, Cape, Jum 14—13* Cork, 
friModoaia, Simpson, J^nilla, June 12 
^Jnlmouth, Arens, Barclay, Sooth 
«Ms Imie 18—14, Dowaa, Enclian- 

S?. c»“j. 

Clayton, China, May I—J5, 
2S;rAalSnette,Kn«d8o«, MhuiUi. 
^py^tiavor, Cadmns, SnOwdan, 

Zealand— 16, £aalburnr, Lloyds^ 

Sarmtt* Singapore, June 5-Dowin, 
Thompson, Sinaa|»re. May 

lyS^fiMthoar®®* 

Mte Amil 87—18, DowMS,Mulgiave, 
?^utaoil. Bengal, April 10—18, Fal¬ 
mouth Diana, Hawkins, Bombay, Jon* 
, ^jjfcvor, Roynl William. Smith, 
BrnTgal, April 10-20, Cowes, deneatte, 
Pearce, China, J une 20—Downs, Fran¬ 


ces Chailotte, Smith, China, April 27 
—Dover, Soulhworlb, Malthy, 

May 29—22, River, Meta, Gaakell, 

Mauritius, May 23. iV*«lo.r 

DMrARTVKMB OF SOtPB .— WlobCr 

Iiool, 8«ah,Sym9, Bombay^, Doan i, 
Jlaiic, Brown, New 8outlli Wales-10, 
Liverpool, Asia, Tonge, Wo and l^ni* j 
bay—11, Portamoutih HiodoBtan*R«l- 

man, Madras and JTjy* ^ 

moiitli, Raleigh, ttniB, Cape ^d Mau¬ 
ritius—IS, Downs* Uciiow* Me Lend, 
ditto diltcr-lfl, Porlsmonlli, Vt arrior, 
Stone, New Sooth Wales— 82, Downs, 
King Fisher, Field, Musat and China— • 
*5, Ditto, Remniree, Smith, Algoa Boy 
aodCaiM!—26, Poilsmouth, Fnncc Re- 
gent* Bouichicr, Bombay-Ditto ditto, 
Achilles, Donrnn, St. fl' lena-^, Li- 
vcipool, CoHingwood, Ho'^y* 
i!6. Downs, Arethiisti, WaktfteUI, China, 
26, Liverpool,Budget, Tobin, Bombay, 
56, Ditto, l.ord Stanley, Hall, ditto. 

W4»m!i0PS.-Sepl. 30, at Stepney, 
Ml. R. Suttaby to Ebra, youngest 
dttUgblcr of M i. Pattisoa, R “ 

aurviw^—4* at Edlhboigb, I. N. O Hal- 

loran, Psq.. .‘’‘‘ri;* 

Brigwifei Geiifial OTlallwaii* to Eli*- 
ubeth, ymuiget-t daogider of the late 
Qeneiaf James Pringle, East India 
Comoany'o aervwc—15, at Uue^-sq, 
Col. Pen'ira, Madras Aimy* to Cli«- 
toUe* eldest daughter of tlie late W» 

Duff, Esq. of Red Lion-square. 

BjIiwi«.*-vOct. 17,In Bioitott-simef. 
the lady of J. W. H..gg» pq. of n 
daugbtei—22, at Blacklieath, the lady 
of rapt. Younghusband, of a daughter. 

UBjTif*.—akmt* SO, tady Manors 
bauke* wid.'W of the late Sir John Mar- 
joribauks, hart., of lees—Oct. 6, near 
Ayleabuiy, II. P- J- 
Ceyhiii, Civil Service—15, at Haclney, 
Friooeli, relict of Major Salt, East India 

Compaq’s Service—IS, at RceenJ; 
place. West, Chiirlolie El«al»th, wife 
of J. S, Bufhingham, Esq., junior and 
daughter of W. J. Albert, Eiq. late of 
H. M.’sCaBloms—22, ioUppw Berk- 
Icv-Blrect, the wife of Colonel Alexander 
Caldwell. Mr. Henry Wadd, late of 
(he India Hon8e-84, at Wesl^rpi 
House, near Mai low Marin, wife ol 
General Sii O'. Nogent Bart. 
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DOWNFALL OF THE WHIOS^THE KING, 

AND THE COUNTRY. 

The event which we prophesied is come to pass, the Wbige 
are fallen—as a party are for ever annihilated! We can hare 
nothing but pleasure in this announcement, but the event by 
which it is^ucceeded is startling enough. The Whigs have 
f^iUen through their own weakness—their own utter incapa¬ 
bility to direct the reins of government. The Whigs despised 
what they should have reverenced, they stood from off that 
fottudation which was alone possible to give to the super¬ 
structure of their power support. They were unworthy of the 
nation, who, entrusting to them its all. lifted them over the 
iieads of their old rivals the Tories. They fawned to, and 
humiliated themselves before the Tories, and betrayed the 
nation. They have now reaped the measure .o| *their igno¬ 
minious treachery—the Witigs are fallen 1 the caihstrt^pbe sup¬ 
poses a national good. • 

Their sway over the destinies of the country continued for a 
period of four years; that it should have so continued, there is 
a no more remarkable a Act in history. They were brought into 
office to give promotion to the cause of reform: through thdr 
offices has this reform been promoted ? We should be ridiculed 
di^ we pause to furnish an answer to this interrogatory. The 
enumeration of their acts, is the enumeration of their instances 
of baseness and folly. Their sycophancy on the one hand, their 
dark ingratitude on the other, are the only features of their career 
which raise themselves as moniruents to their memory. To 
regret the foil of such u foction, would be, therefore, a work 
of strange infatuation. We live, however, in memorable times 
—•times memorable, indeed, which could witness the lesurree- 
tioo of the Tories ! 
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True, the resurrectiou of the Tories^ but let not this be sup¬ 
posed to construe toryUm. Between the two yawns an 
illimitable gulf. 

There may be those, (the world in all a^es has giren birth 
to those whose aliment of life is chimera) there may be those 
who dream, who amuse, who delude themselves, that the law 
of necessity may be overcome, that Eng^land may see the great 
principles of her march impeded, that she may again bo the 
theatre of the crimes and pollutions of Tory-despotism. These 
may dream, but the hopes they dream shall they be realised? 
The ravings of the mad, shall they be listened to? The King 
may place the monarehieal principle of the constitution, as it is 
called, in jeopardy; through the intrigues of court, or the 
miserable cravings of bis own heart, be may have been tempted 
to throw insult upon his people, but the King, ere he could 
infringe one principle of the veritable liberties of the Constitu¬ 
tion, ere, in these times, he could institute a decree of Toryism, 
his sceptre, bruised and crumbling, would pass from him—his 
potency vanish as a shadow. The freedom of Englishmen is 
not, let it be remembered, at the will of a single umpire, of a 
Court, or even the whole body of the aristocracy; it rests on a 
nobler foundation, viz. the enlightenment and intellectual lustre 
of the age. The British multitudes have awakened to the light 
of truUis—political axioms, which must for ever put it without 
tlie power of tyranny to extend to them; now, in which they 
trembled they may laugh at the deeds of any Sovereign; tho 
Sovereign is the puppet in their hands to be dealt with as they 
would—of course, as their reason and interest render expedient. 
Thus much they may be set at rest, <he King in the extrdbr- 
dinary exercise which, at the present moment, be has made of 
his prerogative, may have 1 inured his own dignity—betrayed, too 
clearly, perhaps, the views and ambitions of himself or courtiers, 
the King, by his selection of ministers can do no injury 
to the nation, the Duke of Wellington may be Premier, but the 
first act of his administration will be the seal of his fate. In 
receiving the Duke as head of the admiuistration from the hands 
of $be King, the people may well know, indeed, whom they so 
leceive; they know that the Duke, ere Re can meet the popu- 
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lar will, must be a perjurer / that he most eommit the damning* 
act of recanting ever^r iotif of those prineiples to which, dartogp 
a long life, he has professedly clung; that he must avow Me- 
form, and eschew Coneereaffam as the only means, for a mo¬ 
ment, of retaining the administration; that, in short, he must 
blast his reputation as a man to become at this epoch Minister 
of England. This the people know, and, at least, in this much 
are prepared for any public measure to which his Grace may 
resort; and in these circumstances the position of the country 
cannot be accounted so perilous as under the guardianship of 
the Whigs when treason came, although good faith was alone 
calculated, when promise vras given to the ear, but to the 
reality broken. The people then know what with the Duke 
of Wellington they have to expect; to Lords Grey hnd 
Brougham, and Russel they trusted, they have seen with vvhat 
result; to the Duke they will nut trust; it will not be said of 
them,that they are again the victimsof an odious duplicity. Every 
act of the Dukc\s government will bo brought under the most 
rigid analysis; every act will be interpreted, not in its intention, 
but in ittteJff where the nation hoped —flattered itself with 
the hope of reform, it will now insist upon it; hence it is, that 
it is arrived at a new crisis. * There can be nothing to regret in 
the fall of the Whigs, tPiough followed by such an event even, 
as the rise of the Tories. Undoubtedly, it can redound little to 
the eclat of William the Fourth to have permitted his choice of 
a minister to rest in su<fli a quarter, it can redound, perhaps, 
but little to the honour of the nation to be governed by such a 
personage; but measures, not men, must henceforth be the 
order of the period; it is to mi.'>take the principle of all sound 
policy to suppose that any individual should influence now the 
political system of this country. Reform must go on, and the 
Duke, is he at such a juncture, called to the head of the affurs, 
must, as in the instance of Catholic Emancipation, shew, that 
it is by principles, and not 1 ‘.y men, the British world consents 
to be governed. No Cabincf could accomplish more vital in¬ 
jury to the country, than insidiously have done the Whigs ; in 
the first instance, their prosecutions against the press exceeded 
all of which any administration of the Tories had Iklii guilty, 
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and the mry means to whie% they had fawnedi the PoUlieal 
0Dions» did they not seandalonsly sphrn xrhen their powers an 
they thbh^ht, nolonger partobh of aid from them I Again, ^ 
Foreign Policy of the 'Whi^, could any measures he more 
Hideously contemptible T *nie Duhe himself, from whom the 
Continental Cbriists, or Tories, are said to be anticipating so 
much favour--4he]>ake himself, with Sir R. Peel, and the whole 
phalanx of English oligarchs, could he be guilty of a policy 
more thoroughly debasing to the name, or inimical to the inte¬ 
rests of the nation ? Open coalition with the tyrants of Europe, 
nor even the Duke, indeed, might venture to put in practice, 
and, short of this, at what have the Whigs hesitated f They 
have crouched to Rvoeia! and saying this, we say all that in 
odiiim and obloquy of their relations with foreigners could be 
said. In this caree^ the Duke has no power to advance 
a step. Docs he attempt openly to aid Miguel, or coun¬ 
tenance Holland, from that moment his government is dis¬ 
solved, for an instant the nation would not endure it, but 
the Duke krunoi this—knows he must be a traitor to be a 
British minister! In this then is it, the King has acted so 
unworthily of himself and his people, he has dared to call a 
man to preside over his cabinet, whose first measure must be the 
lie to his whole life—whose first decTaration ( or it would be 
followed by no eeeond) must brand him an apostate, a perjurer, 
a wretch dead to every sentiment of truth and integrity. 
Whether this be meritorious in the King, let the King's con¬ 
science itself decide; whether it be meritorious in the nation to 
accept such a minister from tlie hands of the King, in the same 
manner, letthe’nation's conscience deci-ie; in having stated the 
question, we wash our hands of the sin. The Duke consents 
lo become the hireling, let him look to it, he performs the 
duties of a hireling ; he ^ can have no will—no dogma of his 
own to give him guidance, let him be sedulous that it is the 
nation's will—the dogmas of reform which shall be his 
preceptor. 

The question of a neu> parliament—of the dissolution of the 
old, before this phenomenon of a ministry be called upon to act 
is' easily disposed of. The present bouse of delegates have 
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ttutHf Mted op to litOe wMeh eatitie tirnn to Ike poople^t 
fidenoe; neverthelm, e^o the pmeot house of delegwiei, 
inbecile, tndtorous,tni^Uiig us its nemben pxweA thomseWet, 
would not date to give support to « direct measuni of toryism. 
A new parliftineat would bring: so errey of useu into the Com- 
mona' House, before whidi, probobljr even Kingship itself 
would become dismayed; hence the country io itself is safe—4t 
is royalty and aristocracy to whom the present era may be said 
to eoDstitute a onisis. 

On a first consideration, 4lie fact certainly sounds startiogly, 
that Sir Robert Peel and the Duke of Wellington should again 
be witnessdH at the helm of public aflTairs; but maturer rellec- 
fion, if it remove not the astonishment, modifies the alarm, and 
the nation begins to feel the sense of its greatness, precisely at 
the instant it imagined its liberties most endangered. The 
Duke of Wellington, although had he an army of half a million 
at his nod, would be powerless did he conspire against the 
cause of Britain’s reform, with tho cause of this reform he must 
sail, or opposing it—sink! 


ST. HELENA.--NAPOLEON’S GRAVE. 

Oh, Victor, iinlurpaB»c<l in modern eoiif, 

E»ch year briag;B forth its millions, but bow long 
The tide of generations slmll roll on, 

And not the whole combined and worthier throng 
Compose S*miad like thine !—Jlyron. 

Saint Helena, the name was once unknown—now, it is un¬ 
paralleled in interest! A rock in the midst of oceans, a cradle for 
tempests, a horrible eyrie for screeching sea-gulls and storm- 
birds ! Saint Helena, with its affraying and terrible aspect, its 
dark, verdureless summits, its surf-lashed shores, its blast-swept 
ravines, its frowning and solitary site of grandeur! Surely the 
sepulchral spot was not solected with so reckless an aim— 
surely, of all it was Earth’s receptacle for such a tomb! There, 
where nature for ever weeps, where the storm for ever darkens, 
where the floods for ever rage, and writhe, and roar; there, 
wlicre all is voicelAs, and desolate and lone,—a region whose 
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0Dly ecboei are the eurge^-CBtipei uplift at the ttrife of wincU; 
a region given up to the rack of tempests-to the genius of ele-o 
mental'aDarchy<-Hivrely, Saint Helena was the fitting vault for 
such remains—for such ashes, for the mouldering dust of 
Napoleon ! Have any visited that sea-girt isle, and not been 
struck with this appropriateness of which we speak—this 
harmony between its object and design ? Have any, gaining 
its difficult and precipitous coast, listening to the roar of the 
everlasting waves beating forever against its adamantine walls--* 
not been affected by this sublime similitude!—this admirable 
accordance of intention with its effiect ? Yes, Saint Helena, 
with all the reproaches scorn has cast upon it, with all the 
opprobrium limner, and minstrel and poet have fiung upon it^ 
yet, doubtless, for the last temple-the final resting place of such 
mortal remains, it is the consecrate abode—the sanctuary set 
apart by the pre-ordaining fiat of Nature. ♦ v ♦ ♦ 

We were bound from India homewards, and losing sight of the 
Gape, rolled up through blue waters, and with a lively ** trade** 
to that Ocean-isle. It was evening when we came abreast of it, 
and we slackened sail, standing away from it for the night. The 
morn burst in its richest and most imperial loveliness, the sun 
rose from a pavilion of purple clouds, and the billows spark¬ 
ling and dancing under the ship’s bows before us were tinged 
and scintillated with alternate hue and radiance of pink and 
silver. Presently, the Rock rose before us, but it was en¬ 
veloped in the early mists, and its sterile heights and savage 
outline became not on the instant visible. The breeze was 
brisk, and we neared and neared it, and ore noon were in its 
open Toadsted at anchor, facing the only accessible point of ils 
coast—^James* Town. The harbour wore an animated air; it 
was crowded with the ships of every country in the world— 
from the Union Jack to the Thirteen Stars, and from the Gallic 
Tricolour to the Green of Brazils;—however, but fiying 
visitants were they; they came for a day—a night—a term of 
a few hours, and then, to their several destinations they 
were off, leaving room for their various and rapidly arriving 
successors. 

Impetuously wc rushed ashore; the landing was difficultr— 
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dangerous, at lengftfa we were carried to the jettj on the 
bach of a heavy surge. We proceeded through a wooden gate¬ 
way to the town. Every where sentries were stationed, along 
this carriage-road, that steep, even to the saminif of the top¬ 
most cUIT. Merciful God ! were not the barricades of nature 
sufficient ? What could overstep them ? Could the Dried 
Bones of themselves arise, and over the valley of the Deep 
escape from the still pursuing rage of their miserable persecu¬ 
tors f What bad sentries to do then with the Rock, Saint 
Helena I How odious the feature! how grovelling the spirit 
of its revelation! We penetrated to the bosom of the town; it 
consisted oP a solitary street along a narrow ravine. The in¬ 
habitants welcomed ns; they were themselves happy, they 
could not understand why the very aspect of the region should 
inspire us with dread and melancholy. They attempted to make 
us credit, that the abode was an clysium; their own felicity they 
concurred was extreme; how could we hesitate in regarding it 
as it was—perfect 1 They represented, that their life was gay; 
they may be Jews, merchants, shop-keepers, but of that 
what ? they dined at the Governor’s, supped, quadrilled at 
the Governor’s %eart^-ed at the Governor’s—their bliss was 
supremo ! In aristocratic England, did they enter such hal¬ 
lowed precincts, they sliould be crushed, they insinuated to the 
dust they trod upon. Why, at St. Helena, should tiiey refrain 
from being the exhilarated mortals we beheld them — sur¬ 
rounded by and permitted all the fascinations of society? 
True! And after all what is happiness but an affair of the 
imagination, depeneer, a peculiarity of taste? Even the 

refidents of St Helena are happy! The town contained a 
church, military barracks, hotels, billiard rooms, and a petit 
spectacle, whose histrionists were amateurs. The climate of 
this abode is exceeding various. In the town—the bosom of 
the valley through wbick it runs, it is nearly, at all times, sul¬ 
try, humid, and^despicabiy Bseotian ; crossing the hills you are 
exposed to every vicissitude of tcinperatore; intense cold, 
scorching heat, and frequent show- r, of rain, hail or sleet. 
It was night, almost midnight, v. iicn we crossed them. 
The next morning 'wc were to Siil, and we had only a 
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Uw boiin to dedicate to the proposed ^Igtimesef Long-’ 
wood-o^ wboio one is aot familar the word Long’wood ? 
lagrs over the hiUs at a distance of two miles from the town. 
The road to it it rocky* ill-tended* and frequently stretching 
along the verge of frightfal and craggy precipices. In tra¬ 
versing it hoiaeback it preferable; the pedestrian wotild have 
hitifeet toro> and in a carriage one becomes jolted to death. Un¬ 
fortunately* it was the last we adopted. We left the precincts 
of the town in the evening at eight; when we left there was 
not a cloud* the light of the moon was over all* and there was 
a delicacy* a transparency of radiance in the over-hanging blue 
which gave an effect to the scene that was panoramic. Ascend¬ 
ing to the top of the first hill* we ex(>crienced an instant atmos¬ 
pheric change; we were in a tremor from tho cold. A’^e 
advanced at no very rapid rate* and it was sometime before we 
reached the valley* but on reaching it* the suddenness of the 
new effect of heat was any thing but agreeable. The scenery 
during this time* was by no means improving; on the contrary* 
the sides of the mountains wore becoming only more tree-less; 
the only water was* in the distance—the sea* and this was 
boundless* and far* and trackless enough. In an hour and half 
wa turned aside from the main-road* and traversing an arid field 
came up with Longwood. U was nothing save a barn! The 
roof was felling in* the walls were dilapidated* cows* horses 
fed in mangers in it. It was deserted; few entered it; it was 
kept by a woman and her husband wlv> tended the cattle it gave 
abelter to. Such was Longwood! Alas* bow dismayed we 
looked* and how bitterly we sighed! There, was the bath¬ 
room ; as a memento—was memento wauling ? we denuded 
H of a small portion of its leaf of lead, with this* after a mo¬ 
ment's linger in the vestibule* where the soldier received the 
JVapeleon, not from tbe^Aamf* but which* through the dastard 
policy and low suspicion of that tyrant-slave (need we name) 
■Sir Hudson Lowe, the hero was permitted but to^tng in be¬ 
stowing upon the veteran—we departed. 

Our hearts were too deeply affected* and whole thought en¬ 
grossed to observe the other objects, which* in continuation of 
oiir route to its final gaol might have presented. We observed* 
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moogrbt. ••?» that tbe moon wm loot in Iho dotp bomm bl 
ihiekly gft^erinf, blnek, stapendottt «tonAi, tihiA Hm nrlbt 
noAoed, nnd that in now at the tiAHtm of ilie itwl 
Arieket, oponing on tttw /«*•! ATonne, of, inAlMHr §I41 uh||AoV^ 
conducting’, not immedimteliir, bat tbrougb a Hoond wldli:^, ibd 
second onelosare to the tomb. We were tnet at this itagb bl' 
tbe eentinel, an oid grey-grown eetemn of tbe'British Qoatdr, 
who, on the plains of Waterloo had seen the last of that iin* 
mortal phalanx, the French Guards perish, the signal that tdi 
was past—that the sun of tbe Victor was set—its says quenched 
in the vapours of an eternal night. We perceived that the old 
man was deqprated with the insignia of the Legion of llonouf^ 
and seeing this, followed in the track of his footsteps to the 
thmb. 

The tomb!—the grave of Napoleon Buonaparte by mooh* 
light! What a scone, what a moment, what feelings weib 
those that crowded upon us ! The grave of Napoleon, what A 
subject! the mind, how lost in its contemplation! Stop aM 
step slowly w'd advanced, speaking not, scarcely peririittfh^ 
ourselves to breathe. The grotind we trod upon seemed saefed, 
the spot—the atmosphere of the region pervaded by an awe. 
We advanced, there, to the right hand was the fount—Its 
waters how crystal,'sparkling, coldl the jfount, how its baljH 
bling fell upon tbe ear, hew like memories were its ecfaoesi 
We advanced—we were oh the margin itself, the margin df 
ithe tomb 1 Tbe silence was intense—oppressive ;we were over* 
whelmed ; we clung to \be iron-railings which enclosed it Ibr 
support. For a moment, we were in darkdbss—datoeiui thit 
w|s total; but again the moon shone otH, and then we Ibbr 
that tbe face of the sepulchre was obaractoifess—unfnseribcd! 
Oiir hearts beat—we were glad it was uninsetibed; what in¬ 
scription was that which could be stamped on such atotiibf 
We were plunged in reverie, we were glided through theyeim 
of the past century, wf lived over the campaigns of Italy, and 
•of Syria, of the Rhine and of Muscovy ^pain. In imaginaCiM 
wo saw the Victor flashed with the trianfpbs of Mareogo>oii^ 
wreathed with the laurcl-> of A.usterlit%; we taw him a ioOMlMi 

■J 
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HaonibalH^ttler thanr any Haombal, with hit victory-winged 
CoborU-moHring down the Bltwiian Alps ioto^l^oiobtijrdy; we 
!bc>hp}dj|iie eagieta of Austria abased ind s^ickeo befi^e hiin>wo 
•aif all Italy ppeoiog its anps to receive him, we saw. the Pope 
Itemble in the Vatican; we aaw Europe bumbled before him, 
Britain^ beiwlf, g^w paUhl at his name ! And now, what a 
reverie was this! here, what a tale to transmit to posterity I 
He, the Conqueror was oii'ercome, the Vanquisher vanquished, 
the mightiest and chief of all brought low ! Oh, what a destiny 
was this! how pitiful the destinies of all else to this! 
Napoleon! well may the sky weep, and the wind as it passes 
over thy crumbling dust, howl; well may the willow, which 
thine own bands planted, thine own aflections reared, droop 
over thy-bier; well may silence and solitude sit, like monur- 
laents at the footsteps of thy grave ! Napoleon! thy name 
only, thy name is sufRcieot to Qll the soul with sorrowing and 
•olitoqiiy without end! in thyself thou art the problem 
of humanity I Without thee, the world would have been 
lilfe with wonders; with thoe, it has but one! Thou, 
thou alone art marvel and meteor, and splendour—over all 
wondrous I 

The early serenity of the evening had disappeared, and we 
were necessitated to retrace our steps in haste. The blast tore 
along fearfully, the hills shook with its roar, and the rain fell 
fast in dismal and heavy drops. Presently from the clouds 
leaped the lightning, we were deafened in the same moment 
by the terrific pealing of thunder, and ^heo the scene became 
worthy of the genius ofartist, orator, and poet. To regain the car- 
we were obliged to put wings to oi«r feet and fly, but still 
|»u)llg enscoDci'd in it, we could pot yet move, for, the horses al¬ 
most were frightened at the fury of the hurricane. For myself, 
l am n timid being and was alarmed, but on retrospect 1 enter 
intjO the interest of the,moment. In the course of twenty 
np^u.lei all was sereiie again, and the difficulties of the route 
bbOume less, aUhoiigh the rain which had fallen in floods, 
Wasbed /down the steeps and narrow passages of the road, in 
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In the vvlltM/ loA in th«l tttiqr is #lrfnli ‘nm 

■iteated the tows* tmgnnd uedUtarbed ieeliii | ohr liHgrihWfe 
wet eotosaAmtted, St* iieteoa was wHhonI elijeet new td de¬ 
tain nsi so we took leave of her diliy and eavefooiis *hoi«s« and 
at mid-day of the ensitmg hoars, the Reek was haiied te|^i In 
the bosom of the waters* 

JUDGE ADVOCAxi GENERAL’S DEPARTBIEIJT AT 

MADRAS. 

A sequel to the expositions we are eagnged initiative to ^hf 
military Courts-martial at Madras, is the department, at Uud 
presidency, of the Judgpe Advocate-General. We ^ve.n^ 
ceived a letter on the subject, most clearly elucidatory of,'00 
outragpeous abuses to which it has given rise, and of the ^lf|f 
disrepute into which by consequence it W fallen. Such a stote 
of things it is true, cannot be suflTered a very prolonged exist¬ 
ence. The instigator of those abuses—the arch-anthqr of their 
origin, (a man whose name we have not hesitatf^ in t^e 
boldest manner to denounce) must, era the lapse of mauy 
months, be removed from a station to which in every sense he 
is incompetent, ill-adapted, and, in short disgraeehlf; and his 
removal will at once ensur^ithat change of system, which'is at 
length so imperatively qplled for—so indispensable in fact, to 
the security of every individual composing the ranks of the 
Madras army. 

The letter to which we allude, and which we shall suhmjlt to 
our readers, will be observed to contain the astonishing Act, 
so conOrmatory of our statemeits, that precisely in projj^rtioii 
with the reduet tone in the Madras army, its General Conrls- 
martial have increased ; and this in so rapid a degree, that the 
numbers of the last year, doubled those held in the previous 
years—in 1828, the number consisting of while in 

1833, they were increased to eighty-two! These Courts- 
martial, too, were convened and sat on persons who were tnno- 
cenf—whom the verdicts of these Courts-martial pronounced in* 
noeenf, and hence fact follows liset, in dertioitstration of the mis¬ 
rule and evil policy, which we have so loudly inveighed against. 

Exclusive of the enormity of the vicious principle in itself. 
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yt eonAkie it with thQ MeoHeottOB of tlio eximite. tfot 9 
eoiRt be held e leu eaEpeBcHtore tilioD of thoQMaKia of the 
fnddie foveiHi^ eod we deoHiid—eoiely we nuiy well 4enaiid, 

It it for ioeb e porpoee^ parpote of the derkeil Idd eoncpiim- 
diei ftgeinet the KresMid honoor of oDblemiihtd iiidiridiial§» 
that India it to be robbed—*her milUont plundeted of the miter- 
able pittaocet of their hard eamiogi t—for tueh a purpose, a 
parpote of to much guilt, such unrelieved detpotitm— the des- 
potitm of a man dead to eveiy impulse of integrity, that India ia 
to be the field only of rapine and revenue-collectort, of cupidity 
and insatiate tmc-gatheren ? This is likewise the question 
which the frequMiey of these Courts-martial comprise. Who 
v^ll answer it f The Directors of the India House, dare they 
re^y to- it t or Mir. Grant, the tapient concoctor of the tm- 
proetff charter, dare he, in hif pretended sympathy for the East> 
dare ht reply to it? But tueh it afresh illustration of the 
ri^teout system exercised over our-Asiatic dooiioions I And 
this system, when shall justice see it overturned I 
Bvery where the spirit of reform is penetratingr shall India 
alone' stand without the pale of this great reform ? The com. 
pany and their deeds, have had their day; crime, perjury 
wrong cannot last for ever, an^ India must ultimately be 
avenged—ultimately escape from- the power of a tyranny, which 
like a web thrown over, encompasses her in all direcUc^, 
The sul^ect at this moment occupying our attention, affects, as ' 
well- as the mmy of India, the interest at large of India—a sub^ 
ject without at first sight appearing to do so, involving the- 
well-being of the East itself. U is therefore with increased so¬ 
licitude, we hasten to lay it in detail before the public, wliich 
the letter to which we refer, enid>les us to do. The writer 
doubtless is perfectly .infonned, and folly competent to pro¬ 
nounce the opinipn to> which be lias arrived ; and how insuper- 
dble must be the feeling pervading the Madras army, towards 
department of Indian administration, may be definitely 
gleanedr when he says it would therefore appear to be most 
advantageous to abolish entirely the department of the Judge- 
Advocate General.** 



Mi 

I 

7V> tM fMtf Cl^roitiefo.^ 

** Jt mever ovgAl 19 be fitrgetien, that ioetefif i» iiyvn^ 
iV4ry pwiiek of,umt«ee$aaiy ptwHic (UffUmdUun t ikeA mt a^ 
^.moHren^orkebUiqf.ytepoi»t» qf,b(ulg!Qmcrnmei^,u,th4aif 
rendering the ^ervieea ef goaemmmt at a greater than ikt 
emalUeh po$e9ide expense f and, that^me of the most rsmarkr 
able o/aU iJie points if good government is, that of rendering 
every service which it is tolled upon to render, at tAe amatt««l 
possible expensed 

SiR,-»l. At tbe further reductions that can be nadein the 
Civil and Military disbursements of this mighty empire, will ere 
long become a question of paramount importance^ it may be aa 
well to polift out, in what manner, savings largo in amount, 
may be effected in the various branches of administration, with¬ 
out impairing the efficiency of any. 1 shall, therefore, com¬ 
mence with what may be termed the Judieicd braeu^ of our 
arniy,-^the department of the Judge Advocate Generod. 

2. The annexed table shews tbe number of General Courts- 
martial held annually for the last six years in tbe Madras armyr 
the number in each year conducted by Deputies Judge-Advo^ 
cate, and the number by other officers not belonging to the 
department. The Courts-martial held on officers and soldiers 
of H. M.'s service, are not included in the table ; which merely 
contains those of the cpmpariy‘'s service, and those held 
on camp followers, a| published to tbe Army in General 
orders:— 


Ysars. 

1 

i 

Total of 

Oen Courts-martial 

’ in India. • 

• 

Total Ihcrfol 
conducted by 
dtp. J. A. Q. 

'l^otal thereof conducted by 

1 oAeera not belonging to 
the J. A. departmtnt. 

1828 

38 

23 • 

15 

1829 

40 

30 

4 

•1830 

47 

37 

10 

1832 

61 

47 

14 

1832 

64 

44 

20 

1833 

82 

48 

34 

Total. 

332 

235 

97 


3. Now if we take the average of these six years, it will gfve 
65 Courts-martial annualiy, of which 39 were conducted by 
Deputy Jndge-Advocates, and 16 by officers not belonging to 
the department. We have at Madras nine Deputy Judge Ad- 
veeates General. T^e Staff salary of each, inclusive of office al- 
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lowance, maybe reckoned at about ^600 rupees per mensem, 
making an annual charge for the whole, of upwards of a foe ^ 
rupcM,—that is, 54,000 rupees for 39 CowrU-martial ; or up» 
wards of 1380 rupeea for conducting the proceedings of each 
court!! besides which, 16 courts are to be palld for 

EXTRA!!! , 

4. The expense when there is no Deputy Judge Advocate 
General, is 10^ rupees per diem, for every day on wliich the 
court sits, to the officer conducting the proceedings, for the 
duty performed, and to cover all charges of writers and station- 
ary. That this allowance was always considered most ample, 
is proved by there having always been many candidates for the 
duty. 

5. Now let os see what would be the expenso of these 3^ 
Courts at this rate. 1 shall assume that each Court sits for ten 
days, which is certainly a very reasonable allowance : 10^ mul¬ 
tiplied by 10 and by 39 is equal to 4095 rupees I and the 
expense of the whole annual average of 65, would at the same 
time amount to 6775 rupees!! or little more than the tenth part 
of the sum paid to Deputies Judge Advocate General for con¬ 
ducting only 39.^ 1! 

6. 1 may be told that besides this part of their duty, these 

officers have another, and a most important one to perform, 
namely, the supervision of the proceedings of all Courts-martial 
inferior to General. As it is not, however, deemed expedient 
to submit the proceedings of Regimental Courts, held in His 
Majesty,8 army, for the supervision of these functionaries, there 
seems to be no good reason why it might not be dispensed with 
in those of the company ; seeing that the latter are al|p sub¬ 
jected to the same supervision that is deemed suffident in the 
case of the former, viz., that of inspecting and reviewing 
officers at stated periods. « 

6. It would therefore appear to be most odeanfageout, to 
abolish the Judge Advocate GmeraVs department entirely, at 
all the presidencies, retaining only, a Judge Advocate General 
at each, to assist the Comaiapder-in-Chief with bis legal opinion 
upon sentences, prior to their confirmation. It would appear to 
be equally desirable, that this officer should be a pr^esaiontU 
pereon,—the law officer of the government, or his deputy: as 
otherwise a Commander-in-Chief might confirm a sentence, 
contraryjto the*law of the land, of which there is a recent in¬ 
stance lately published in General Order^. 

1 am, Sir, &c. X, Y. Z.** 
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The lubject of coaiia« it. one wbieli we do not relinquiih h ere 
on a fatore moment we return to it; pablte attention metl be 
awakened to it-*>tfa6 effort, as on all matters relative to India* 
may be immense, but we do not on tbit account despair; we 
have already been the instruments of certain reforms. 

GLANCES AT INDIA. 

The imperial palace of Delhi is coustrocted of red granite, and 
is in a beautiful style of architecture. Within it is embellished 
with gold, azure, and other splendid decorations. The stables 
were iutended to contain ten thousand horses. Bnt together 
with its palace, Delhi boasts of other remarkable structures, 
among whicl#must first rank (he Godaie Rotelar, the principal 
section of which, called the ** Hall of Embassies ** is superb. It 
is'lined throughout with crystal, ''and adorned with a lustre of 
black crystal, exqusitely wrought, which when lighted op, 
caused the apartment to present on all sides, tho appearance of a 
conflagration." In this hall, a -peacock throne was still pre* 
served in the time of Legoux de Flaix, wholly different from 
that described by Bernier, and which was carried away by 
Nadir Shah. Tho real value of this throne could not 
be exactly ascertained, but it was estimated at four crores, 
or forty millions of rupees. At least, thus it is stated in the 
Lives of Celebrated TraveJiere. It was of an oval form, and 
placed under a palm tree, which overshadowed it with its fo¬ 
liage. A peacock perched upon ^a branch near the summit, 
extended its wings like a canopy over the throne. Both the 
palm tree and the peacock were of gold, and the wings and 
leaves ^o delicately and exquisitely formed, that they appeared 
to wave and tremble at the slightest breeze. The rich green 
of the peacock's feathers was represented by superb emeralds; 
ant^ the fruit of the^ palmtree, formed of brilliant Golconda 
diamonds, mimicked nature so admirably, that the observer 
might easily have been tempted to pluck them." Also, Pannah, 
the capital of the diamond district, is adorned with many hand¬ 
some temples. In one of them there i.%an idol, with a diamond 
eye of astonishing brilliancy and value. The mansions of the* 
Rajpoots, says Col. Tod, are quadraii^^tilar piles, with an open 
paved area, the suites of apartments carried round the sides, 
with latticed or open corridors extending parallel to each suite. 
The residence of the Rana of Oodipoor might even be compared 
to Windsor Castle. 
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The Tabu of a Btahmin. 

The feast of a Brahiniii-M)f that order of Brahmio's'whose 
diet never includes any descriptibn of aniinal sustenance--con- 
eists of rice curry, ve^etasblb pickles, and a kind of seasoned 
bread. The Brahmin's curry is peculiar, seldom being’ any 
thing more than warm butter-milk, thickened with grain, flour, 
and seasoned with spices. Another favorite dish is composed of 
split peas, boiled with salt and turmeric, and eaten with ghee^ 
or clarified butter. The dishes and plates of a Brahmin, are 
invariably made of leaves ; ho may not eat out of any thing 
else. For his cooking, tin vessels, or copper tinned, may, in¬ 
deed, be used; but the Brahmin may not eat out of them. The 
food, when prepared, is served in distinct portion^ on dishes of 
different size, form and depth, on the large verdant covering in 
a regular manner. In the centre of the cover is always a large 
pile of plain boiled rice, and at a feast there are two other heaps 
of white and yellow rice, seasoned with spices and salt; and 
two of sweet rice, to be used with chatna, pickles, and stewed 
vegetables; the latter are chiefly bringals, b€Tidre,turoy, and 
diflTerent kinds of beans, all savourily dressed, and heated with 
diilxei of every description. Brahmins, and many other Hin¬ 
doos, reject the onion from their bill of fare. Their dessert 
consist of mangoes, preserved with sugar, ginger, limes, and 
other sweet mbats, syrup of different fruits, and sometimes a 
little ripe fruit; but the dessert is Aot common. There are two 
kinds of chatna; the most usual is*made from a vegetable 
called eotamfar, and llio other with cocoa-nut, lime-juice, 
garlic and chilics, and, with pickles, this is placed in deep 
leaves round the large cover, to the number of thirty or forty. 
Hindoos are exceedingly fond of it. * When the dinner is pre¬ 
pared, the Brahmin firat washes his body in warm water, during 
which operation he weans his dotee, or that cloth which fas¬ 
tened round his loins, hangs down to his ancles; waen, 
washed, he hangs up the dotee Co dry, and tuuds in its place a 
piece of silk, it not being allowable for a Brahmin to wear 
any thing else wlicn eating. If a person of another caste, or 
jtiveri a Brahinm who is “not washed, touches his dotee while, 
•drying, he cannot w’ear it without washing it again. After 
gorng through .'i \eral forms of prayer, and other ceremonies, 
fie'sits down to his food, which is spread on a table-cover 
formed of fresh gathered leaves—-such is the table of a rich 
Brafimiu. 
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A SYNOPSIS of the whole of the EVIDENCE taken before 
Ibe EAST INDIA COMMITTEE in^relation to the 

Army of India* 

Including a Reftrenc* also to fhe information contained in the 
Appendiae accompanying that Evidence, 

*'• (Ctontiaaed/rom So. 48, pagfe 468.) 

727. Cavalry.-—The namborof cavalry'employod at the three 
presidencies Jtnd the dependent settlements, from 1818 to 1830, 
with the charge of maintaining the samo, were as follow : 


1 

Bengal. 

Madras. 

Bombay. 

Total, 

ExPKsrsE. 

1818 * 

8.003 

5,875 

1,148 

I5,0ii> 

L. 

080,400 

1814 

8.77G 

5,026 

1,103 

15,607 

060,193 

• 1815 

12.232 

0,060 

1,136 

10,454 

1,095,038 

lHir> 

15,017 

6,013 

1,080 

23,116 

1,063,604 

1817 

14,585 

0,336 

1,052 

31,605 

1,057,481 

181H 

18.023 

0,357 

1.578 

26.558 

1,412,030 

1610 

19,501 

7,130 

1,091 

28,735 

1,861,804 

1680 

13,160 

7,y,')3 

1,127 

22,030 

1.178,011 

1821 

11,663 

7,073 

-11.'UW 

23,400 

1,832,013 

1822 

11,138 


3.046 

21,770 

1,070,054 

1828 

11,480 

0,101 

3,001 

20,732 

1,118,866 

1634 

11,845 

0,162 

8,108 

21,200 

1,137,621 

1625 

15,803 

0.2 il 

8,72<1 

25,273 

1,270,975 

1626 

17,000 

6,240 

4.189 

27 670 

1,307,516 

1627 

15.006 

msnm 

.S,0il 

25,254 

1,447,748 

1828 

13,637 

0,031 

4.214 

24,10-i 

1,811,753 

' 1820 

1.3,116 

5?69() 

3,K06 

22.614 

1,.366,209 

1680 

10,4 Ml 

5,571 

3.522 

10,530 

1,070,834 


728. Of those part arc composed of King’s tcginionts of dra¬ 
goons, and the remainder arc distinguished into regular and 
•irregular native cavalriy • of the conjpauy’s service, in the tables 
in appendix (A.) Nos. 2 and 3, in which also the commissioned 
and non-commissioned officers, European and Native, for the 
whole of India arc specified. Particular information in regard* 
to each presidency and the subordinate settlements, may be bad 
by consulting the separate returns for each year,-from which 
the preceding table has been constructed. 

729. The particular organization'of a regiment of native 
cavalry at each presidency is compared in a separate return, and 
the several items of expense ncidont to a regiment at each pre¬ 
sidency may be ascertained other returns which will be found 
in tho appendix. 

730. The information relative to the cavalry of India famished 
by the witnesses, ha* reference to the provisions of horses for 

Euif l:idiu and Col. Maa-, Vot. vin., No. 10, Dccombcr. 3 D 
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tbo remount, by means of the stud, or purchase from the native 
dealers, or the appointment of ag'enfs for that purpose in the 
Persian Gii!p!i. The qualities of diiTerent descriptions of tho 
horacs of ludia; wkothor stabling be used or considered de¬ 
sirable ^in timt cnnntry. and also whether tbo horses bo well 
taken care of by tho men; together with the provision which 
is made for the repair of sadlcry and horse appointments, and 
of line articles. The witnesses have also supplied information 
relative to the men of which the native cavalry is composed. 

731. At the Bengal presidency a stud has been established 
for the breed of liorscc since 1700 or 1797, wduch is divided into 
f'.evorf'l brnerhef!, and ns many jhorsos nro provided for the re¬ 
mount as can ho rupplied from the company’s stud establish¬ 
ment, the remainder lici:." purchased from native dealers. 

732. Tho stud horses were not bred in snllicient numbers In 
supply the horse arUIVry and European cavalry when Sir T. 
Reyncll left. Intlhv; but (hero is, in his opinion, every prospect 
of a sufllcient .ui^ nly being furnished in a short lime from that 
source. 

733. L;eui.“Col. Fichii.ig considers that the horses supplied 
from the stud are the best, and tho most flt for the duties re¬ 
quired. 

734. Sir J. Nicolls thinks the physical pow'cr of the high- 
cast northern horse piirchr.aed from tho dealers is superior, but 
that horses r.up^dicd from the stud are more tractable and less 
vicious Sir T. HcyuclJ prefers (lie hsrsos obtained from tho 
stud to flioso piircha.'iod from the country dealers. He states 
that there is a diO’eronco in the mode of breeding horses at the 
difTeront^sluds. At t!io Haup.per stud near to Meerut, the marcs 
are l.-’-e’t jhI by thi* pcti; .-.uls or farmors'to the stud; they after¬ 
words bill : b' fk llv u:utc, and when tho colt has got to u cer¬ 
tain ago it is j urchaced by the stud, and trained at the stud until 

Vit for “r/icc. ** 

73r>. Owlojiyi roriuiiigton is of opinion that the stud horses, 
an roU'.j'ared i‘h ihuso purchased from native dealers, are much 
sui vrior, not oi‘!y in tern: or but in duration, and that one of 
tin; forme,- will !,igt twiedas long as ono of the latter. 

l.iout.'coj. Watson states that the stud furnishes a con- 
hiderubh? nuiubor of homos both for the artillery and cavalry 
generally, pcrl-nj^ not loss than 000 ; but that commanding 
onicevs orregii)ie..ts liave been empowered to purchase horses 
from dosiicr^ and o.d.crs by presenting them for approval before 
a rcgiineutid comui-Kcc of oiFicers, and tiii:^plan has been found 
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vory efficacious indeed. Very excellent and g^ood horses are 
obtained from t&e stud, drier a selection of tbo superior horse* 
fit for officers’ cliargera, which are drafted among^ all the 
mounted corps Ho certain proportions; the artillery and £tt« 
ropean cavalry are next supplied with tho bc^t horses, and the 
remainder are sent to the native cavalry. 'I'his is done annually. 
Horses are never drafted from one corps to another. Tho native 
horse does not last to so g^reat an ag^e as tho stud horse, in con¬ 
sequence ofnot being’ so well bred. A country horse is an old 
horse at twelve or thirteen : but horses of a l>jllor description 
and better bred work in tho ranks at fifteen, sixteen, sovonteen 
and even eighteen, admirably well. 

737. Sir £. Paget states, iiiat, during the time ho held tho 
command in India, he had no leuson to find fault with the horses 
*or consider tho!>o purchased for the service as unequal to tho 
duties required by them; he considers tho h./r:>os bred at tho 
stud as very fair, good horses, and th..t they certainly 
ought to be so, asihe expense of tlie bfccdiug of them is vory 
great. 

730. Col. Dickson states that tho do.>ciipuon of the hoi'bo 
procured at Madras is “ fully c(iual_to the native service.” 

730. According to Sir T. Pritisler, tho hordes provided for 
both tho king’a and iiaiivo troopsat have generally been 

;is good as wore [procurable ; but the Madras cavalry Imvo suf¬ 
fered very nuicli of late years from the largo proiportion of horses 
required for the arlillffi’y, which look fruni tiiO cavalry all tho 
best horses, and by the expenditure oi t!;oin left only the very 
refuse for the native cavalry. There is no stud at Madras ; all 
tho horses are brought down from the Persian gulf by sea, and 
are purchased by Ihd commissary for the army, 

740. Col. Limond states that all the horso:> for the artillery at 
J^iadras are purchased by contract, a certain sum being allowed 
by government for each hor...?; tiij hv>rsie.i, however, must We 
approved by u confidential officer np^xhutod for that express 
duty, or a committee of officers. Tijo horses thus selected are 
sent to a depot in Mysore. The artilieiy aic allowed to make 
the first selection, and afjcrwurds'tho cavalry. Col. Limond 
considers those used in tiie horse artillery us very well adapted 
for the service, and strong, compact little horses. 

741. Col. Ilopkinson gives a similar account to the preceding, 
and states that the height of the horse for the artillery is as 
near fifteen hands as possible, which he consider^ the .^izc best 
adapted to that seTrice, from the circumslunce that the horses 
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had only their work to do, and not to carry themselves. A 
groat horse has himself to carry, as well as his work to do. 

742. Col. Dickson states that the horses thkt have lately been 
receivod at Madras are rather deficient in weight for the £ng> 
lish dragoon, and aro inferior to those formerly supplied. He 
accounts for this in the following manner; the whole country 
being now in the occupation of the English, the chiefs who for* 
merly cmcooragod the superior breed of horses, have disappeared, 
and with them tho horses which they reared. The Ma- 
dk’as cavalry, consequently, are principally mounted on horses 
not bred in the country, but procured from long distances, gene* 
rally from tho coast of Guzerot, Arabia, and Persia. 

7M. Major Wilson states, in reference to the ffadras officer 
who is stotioned at Bombay for tho purchase of horses, that ho is 
** looked upon by the dealers as a rival in the market to the 
Bombay commissariat.'’ 

744. Tho stud establishment of Bombay is stated by Sir J. 
Malcolm to bo of recent formation nnd npbn a very moderate 
scale; but ho considers it the most efficient establishment that a 
stud could be placed upon in a country which, like the Dcccan, 
is very favourable to tho breed of horses, nnd in which tho in¬ 
habitants arc well accustomed to rearing them, and well taught 
to do so, when they see that it is rendered to them, as it now 
is, a sourco of profit. 

745. Col. Leighton states, that of late years tho horses pro¬ 
cured for tho Bombay army have not iJoen of sufficient bone ; 
they have been too small for Europouns. When the 17th dra¬ 
goons wont out to Bombay they were u.s well, if not lietter 
mounted than they had been in England ; but the dcscription- 
of horse they then got is not to be mot with now in largo num¬ 
bers. Tho horses are generally supplied In contract. A regu- 
lotioD was published in 1B30, permitting regimental commandiag 
officers to purchase horses for their regiments. The average 
number of years a horsb will serve, if it is not of sufficient size 
and boBO, will not exceed f.vc or si.v years, while others, called 
the Kaltywar horse, will J^st much longer. There are in the 
horse artillery some few horses which have served upwards of 
fifteen years. It is impossible to provide the whole artillery with 
that description of horse at the price allowed. 'J'hey are not 
bred in large numbers now by the inhabitants of Kattywar for 
sale; but the Bombay government, of late year.^i, have sciit 
English and other horses of large bone into,,that and other pro- 
■«iBces, for the purpose of improving the breed of liorses. 
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74C. Sir C. Dalbiac is tOf opinion that tho Bombay caTalry 
and horso artillery oug&f to be decidedly the best mounted of 
any in India; because Bombay is particularly well placed for 
the mounting’ of troops, being: contig^uous to the Gulph of 
Persia and dose to the province of Katty war. 1 conceive, from 
my observation (he adds), when I took up the horses of the 
17th drag^^ons in the year 1822, and jndg^ing from the descrip¬ 
tion and appearance of many old horses, that were then sixteen, 
seventeen, and eighteen years old, that some eight or nine years 
before that period the 17th dragoons was perhaps the best 
mounted regiment in the world: they had been mounted upon 
two descriptions of horses, partly from the province of Katty- 
war, which iVound to bo a most admirable horse, purchased 
pjevious to the famine of 1813 nr 1814, when that breed was 
vory much broken up, by reason of the general want of grass 
and forage in tliat province; subsequent to that, the Kattywar 
horses were not to be bad in such numbers or of such good 
quality. The 17th dragoons had also been partly roounted<on 
the Persian horse, not tho Arab, 'riic indifferent Persian is a 
sad brute, but the good Persian 1 hold to be as desirable a horse 
for tho horse artillery and the cavalry as any in tho world, and 
they wore bought hy two men, whom I did not know personally, 
but 1 know by character, from their initials being branded upon 
tho horses which they bought for the service of Bombay ; tlioir 
names were Romo and Lindsay, and must have been men of ex¬ 
traordinary good judgment with regard to horacs, for they 
purchased them of the very best description, the former oflBcor 
**at tho presidency, the latter in Persia; and I conceive, that if 
the same means were takch to send equal judges to Persia, that 
the same horse might still be obtained, supposing the breed not 
to have been deteriorated, which 1 ilo not know that it has. 

74ff. The King’s regiment of cavalry ond the horse artillery 
receive no Arabs, by reason of their small size, but the Arab is 
an excellent horse for tho Native cavalry, and, as I said before, 
ought to be produced in Bombay of the best description. So 
that there is the Kattywar horse and tHe Persian horse for the* 
King’s regiments and horse artillery, and the Arab horse for the 
Native cavalry. The Bombay mounted troops ought to be the 
best mounted in India. Upon this very important subject I wish 
to add, that tho Arab horses sent from the Gulph for the native 
eavaliy were not uniformly purchased of a desirable descrip¬ 
tion ; very many were* purcliased at seven years old and up¬ 
wards, of a stumpy, inacti\e sort, wholly unfit fur cavalry 
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purposes, and after they had done eoipie work. Horses at four 
years old, or even a few months young-er, are of the best age 
for cavalry remounts, and it is to be presumed that, if purchased 
as raw colts at that agfb, ,they may be procured of a much 
bettor caste, and at as low a price as horses of an inferior caste 
at six or seven years old. 

748. The manner in which horses are selected for the King's 
cavalry when they arrive in India is stated by Sir C. Dalbiac to 
be by a committee ; the committee no doubt, when they arenp- 
pointed, do thoir best, and they soloct horses according to the 
best of their judgment; but 1 need not men lion to this cotn- 
mittcc, that wo do not all judge of horses alike ; and I should 
say, that ono such man as Lindsay or Home to' Bolect horses 
in the original purchase, was worth more than any com¬ 
mittee which could bo appointed after the arrival of horses in 
Bombay. The horses for the King’s regiment are also selected 
and approved by the committee, but there is a very llttlo intcr- 
feronco between the two services, for the King's rogirnonts re¬ 
ceive no Arab horses, whilst the Native cavalry arc almost 
exclusively mounted upon horses of that breed. Sir C. Dulbiac 
has been in the province of Katlywar, where the system of 
rearing horses is by endeavouring to breed from the best maivs . 
the people engaged in breeding arc very particidar in their 
stallions and their tnarcs, and they devote considerable time and 
property to this purpose. 

7 4J). Colonel Leighton states that horses for the cavalry arc 
generally purchased by contract, but conimunding olficers of 
regimonts have an option to purchase tliom for their corps. 

750. It is a dilTicult thing, accordihg toLiout.-Cotonel Field¬ 
ing, to make any estimate of tho cost of a horso to goverument, 
but according to ono which was made when he was secretary to 
the Board of Superintcndonce, the cost of horses to theecoai- 
pnny, in rearing them in this way, was much the same as pur¬ 
chasing them; but then there was an elemeijtalway.s Uken into 
calculation which was liable to cavil, and that was, the value 
k placed upon all the ydung stock not appropriated to military 
purposes. When they were highly valued, there was un in¬ 
crease of the amount of stock, as the merchant would call it. 
It was estimated to increase so much what was set off against 
the price of the horses, that it would not be an easy thing to 
say exactly what the real cost was. The mode of mounting 
the cavalry now is, to allow an average of 400 rupees for every 
horse in native corps, and 450 for those in the horse artillery 
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and European cavalry regiments. Very good horses arc stated 
to be procured at these rdtes. 

751. According to Sir T. Pritzler, the average price of the 
troop horse is from 850 to 400 rupees.^ Col. Limond estimates 
the cost at Madras at about 600 riipce*s. At Bombay^ Colonel 
Leighton states ithcro is a fixed price of 450 rupees for a home 
for tho native cavalry at the time he is delivered over to a regi¬ 
ment, and for European cavalry and horso artillery 676 rupees, 
or not more than 600 rupees at tho utmost. Sir C. Dalbiac 
states the expense of horses in Bombay to vary from 860 to 
560 rupees, and upon some few occasions to 050, but taking 
the general average from 450 to 500 rupees. 

762. Tho oypoiiso of maintaining a troop horso is c.<stimatcd 
by Licut.-Col. Fielding at cbout fifteen or sixteen rupees a 
nvonih, inclusive of shooing, &c,, w'hich costs about four rupees a 
month more. *■ 

753. The common race of horses in India are stated hy Licut.- 
Col. Watson to arrive at their maturity sooner than blood 
horses; at four years tlio common breed being perfectly fit for 
any work they may be put to, but another year is required for 
those bred at the stud. Upon an average, he thinks horses may 
last about nine or ton year.*?. 

75 i. Sir C. Dalbiac slates that it depends upon tho shape and 
make how long a horse may last in India; a bad horse lasting a 
very fow years, while a well-sbnpcd horse (of which there 
were many) will lost froifi twelve to fiftoon years* and upwards. 
Sir C. thisiks that if Persian horses could bo obtained at a fair 
^rice, they would amply repay the pains taken to procure them; 
they being far more tractable, belter shaped, and better calcu¬ 
lated to stand work th&n the generality of horses now to be 
procured from Kaltywar. 

765. Tho average size of the Kaltywar horses of the 4th dra¬ 
goon's was fourteen hands three inches and a half. These 
horses arc very er.ruly. 

766. The Persian horse, as compared with' the Katlyvvar 
horso, is rather less, on the overage abqpt fourteen bands three 
inches, of tho best description. The Persian horses are very' 
docile and good tempered. The facilities Mr. Rome and Mr. 
Lindsay had in purchasin': good horses in Persia rested entirely 
upon their good judgmei.t. 

757. The Arab horso is from about fourteen hands one inch 
to fourteen hands two inches high. Tho Arab horse is very 
docile and good tempered. 
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75B. Sir C. Dalbiac states that he scarcely ever saw a cen- 
traded heel in the horses of the 4th dragoons^ or know a horse 
to go broken-winded; blindness was very rare, except' with the 
worm in the eyes, whiefa is a peculiar disease; the worm forms 
in the eye and gets alive, a sort of bag of water collects, and 
when that is panctured with judgment the wona comes out, and 
the obanoes are thmi very much in favour of thd eye recovering 
its sight, iHit if the worm does not come out with the rush of 
water, it is impossible to get it afterwards; inflammation then 
ensues, and tho eyo is almost sure to be lost. The glanders are 
nothing like so contagious in India as in this country; the in* 
fcction has spread in a very slight degree in comparison to that 
wliich might be expected, or to what would inevitably have 
been tho case in this country when it has broken out in any of 
tho regiments. 

750. Contracted feet are less common in India than in Eng¬ 
land, and may be attributed to the circumstances, that during 
one part of the year, especially in the sandy districts, or when 
not actively employed, you may dispense with the shoo alto¬ 
gether during the monsoon ; tho natural state and shape of the 
foot then recovers itself; another is, that there are very few 
hard roads. Horses arc not much subject to corns, because corns 
are produced by improper shoeing, and tho state of the foot 
arising therefrom. 

7tK). Stabling is not used for tho horses at Madras or Bom¬ 
bay; but Sir J. Nicolls states that, with tho exception of the 
stations of Nnssccrabud and Mhow, stabling is used throughout 
tho Bengal service. 

761. Sir T. Reyncll states that horses are generally kept 
in stables, and that be superintended the building of the stables 
at Meerut, when the 10th regiment of light cavalry w as first 
embodied there. 

762. Sir T. Prilzlor con-siders that ihe horses are better when 
they are not under cover, being liable to frequent exposure on 
field service; those of liladras which are not under cover are 
particularly healthy. , 

763. Sir C. Dalbiac concurs in this opinion, observing, that 
whilst he c<»mmanded at Kaira the horses of the King’s regi> 
ment of cavalry were all under cover, while those of a 
troop of horse artillery were not: neithor in the appearance 
nor in the condition of tho former was decidedly superior. 
It is of more consc<)Ucnce, in the opinion of Sir C. Dalbiac, 
•to the men (Europeans) that the horses sliould be under 
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tover, M it preMrves th6m from the fiio dtiringp tkoir tieble 
duties. * 

7M. The rainy eeasoh does not pfejudidally aflhci horses 
while exceed to its ttofidenoe. The Kaity war horse is subject 
to a peculiar disease called the Bursatee, which does precede or 
accompany the nerlod'of thfe'^hioDSoon \ other horses are not at¬ 
tacked. This msease breaks out in largfo greasy spots orer 
different parts of the head> body, and limbs. 

705. Lieut.-Colonel Fielding cannot say whether the Euro¬ 
peans or Natives take the greater Care of their horses, having 
seen so little of the European cavalry^ 

706. Sir T. Pritzler states that the Native troops do not 
take so good care of their horses as they ought to do. 

707. In the couirse of active service the horses of the sepoy 
Vavalry are not, in the opinion of Lieut.-Colonel Watson, more 
injured by sore backs than is the case in all other services; the 
saddles are all procured from Europe, and very carefully looked 
after, and therefore he does not think the horses are more liable 
to sore backs. Instances have occurred of about ten or twelve 
in the hundred being led in the tear of regiments, from lame¬ 
ness and sore backs, after a great deal of marching. 

768. The Native system of grooming horses is not, according 
to Sir C. Dalbiac, carried to so high a pitch as the European. 
In Bombay tho King’s troogs clean and take care of their horses 
tlie same as they do in England, because they have only ono 
horse-keeper to every ftirce horses ; whereas, in Bengal, they 
have one horse-keeper to eveiy horse. Tho reason of the 
difference in the establishment is not on account of tho 
warmth of the climatf, but in consequence of an entirely 
different arrangement*; the thermometer for seven months in 
the year at Kaira, is considerably higher than in almost any part 
of Bengal. 

^69. In Bengal every Native commissioned and non-commis¬ 
sioned officer has a groom to his hors^ and there is a groom to 
every three troopers’ horses. One grass-CHtter is allowed to 
every horse. 

770. A regiment of native cavalry would on all occasions be 
perfeetly inefficient without this number of grass-cutters and 
grooms. It does not impede the progress of a regiment, for the 
Natives of Indiaareextremely good walkers, and will make very 
long marebes in a day, and keep it up (or a considerable ;>eriod. 
Now and then a regiment might probably out-march their grass ; 
cutters, and then the*horses must siiflcr inconvenience . but in 
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tlie course of a campaigpn the grass-cutters will al^rays keep up 
with a regiment. ^ 

771. in India a field offi<»r has an allowance for four horses^ 
a captain for thrco^a sobaUem for two; but none of these horses 
aro regimental chargors. 

772. Officers aro allowed to select horses from those which 
aro sent to their regimen)tB from the stud for 000 rupees ; and 
for the horso bought of NaUro dealers, they pay the regi' 
mental price of 400 rupees. The stud horses aro generally 
bred from English stock ; the stud has existed thirty-five years, 
and there are hundreds of colts bred there, whoso pedigrees can 
be traced for six or eight generations, thoroforo they are con¬ 
sidered much superior; but for tho generid remoui^ the officers 
prefer buying them of dealers to taking them from the stud. , 

779. The arrangements by which saddlery oud horso appoint¬ 
ments are supplied and kept in repair at tho presidency at 
Bengal aro by what Is termed troop contracts, by which the 
captain or officer commanding n troop receives a stipulated sum 
for each horse. 

774. Tho articles are inspected monthly at Bengal by the 
commanding officer, in order to ascertain that they efilciently 
supplied and kept in repair. 

772. The mode of equipment, in the particulars above-men¬ 
tioned, assimilate as nearly as circumstances will admit in the 
King's and company's services. The stylo of saddlery is very 
different from that of the King's army < in the present day. but 
it is similar to what it was formerly. 

776. At the Madras presidency government supply the ac¬ 
coutrements, and tho commandiug officers of regiments (cavalry) 
have a contract for furnishing the horses with saddlery. The 
accoutrements arc all of native manufacture, both for the cavalry 
and the infantry* Sir T. Pritzler thinks that it would be more 
economical, from its durability, to employ European manuffic- 
ture. European saddlery is ns^ in the Bombay army. 

777. Committees are assembled quarterly for the purpose of 
ascertaining that tho contracts for tho provision of line articles 
aim properly observed by the officers. 

778. The shoeing of the cavalry horses is performed in the 
same manner as it is in the King’s regiments in this country, by 
an allowance to the troop farriers ; the farrier works himself, or 
employs work people. In some parts of India the hind shoes 
are not put on during the rainy season, which is of advantage to 
the horse, because it allows the foot to expand and to recover 
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fU oataral shape during three months of the year. Daring that 
period the allowance ibr shoeing is continued; the whole of 
fite shoes in store h^ng put in order, and completed in the 
event of a march; the expense at other timos is often very much 
beyond the atlowance. 

Tni. The oldest corfte of cavalry in the service of the Bast 
Iwiia comphny is that of Madras; and it will appear upon record 
that fhey liave^oved in all duties as efficient as those corps of 
his Majesty's European cavalry, with whom they have been for 
so many years associated in the public service. This corps was 
formed under the most favourable circumstances, being origi- 
ginalty embodied by the Nabob Of Arcot, under European 
officers. 'Wie pride of that prince led to his inducing some of 
the best families of his Mahomodan subjects;to enter into it; their 
’ sons have continued in the service; and it is a remarkable fact, 
ftiat while almost the whole of this corps aro Mahomedans, they 
nearly all belong to the Carnatic, and their families arc inhabi* 
tants of Aroot, the former rapital of that province, and one of 
its largest suburbs. 

780. Desertion, Sir J. Malcolm states, never occurs in the 
Madras cavalry, and punishments are almost unknown. The 
European cavalry of his Majesty have of course tho advantage 
over tins body, in being stronger men, and having more physi¬ 
cal force; but Sir J. Mal<;p]m is not awaro of other difference 
■n point of efficiency. 

781. Tho Bengal cavalry has been more lately formed, but is 
an uncommonly fine body of men ; a considcrablo proportion of 
them are Hindoos, and they may be said to approach n ea rer 
to the European in jjhysical force, than the Madras men. Tho 
Bombay cavalry is also of much mor^ recent formation, a consi¬ 
derable number of it are inhabitants of the north-western pro¬ 
duces of Bengal, and they arc a most efficient corps. All these 
oorps are under European officers, with the usual proportion of 
native commissioned and non-commissioned attached. 

782. Llout.-Ool. Fielding states that the greater part of tho 
sepoys of a regiment of cavalry are drawn from pretty nearly 
the same part of the country. No difference is found to ffriso 
from particular districts. 

783. Among the Mahomedans there is a preference for ser¬ 
ving in the cavalry, but amongst tho Hindoos there does not 
appear to be any. There is no difficulty in obtaining recruits 
lor either army. They arc remarkably fond of, and generally 
lake good care of their horses. 
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704. Liout.«Gol. Watson thinks thnt thp natiYfs are. well 
adapted for cavalry servi^i beingp exM^leot and feaiieai liden 
and ^ood swordsmeni ai^ superior to fia^opeana as riders, 
They are exceeding^ly fond of their horses, and take very good 
care of them. Sir T. Pfit^er, on the other hand, thiidcs Ihet 
the native troops (night he hotter horsemeo, 

785. For a vrar estahjlishmeot, considering the oiuKher. of men 
and the nnmfaer of officers that rapidly become me|9loiettt«. <he 
troops should be one hundred strong. 

700. The longest forced march which Col. Dickson recollects 
making with European and Native cavalry, was about seventy- 
flvo miles in twenty-four or tweuty-flve hours* There was no 
engagement at the end of the march, but the troops were (iilly 
equal to it bad it been necessary. 

707. Col. Leighton str^tes that the Bombay regiments of oa>< 
valry get their recruits from Central India, or the province of 
Oude; they are the same description of men as those in the 
Bengal native cavalry, being chiefly Hindoos. Sir C. Dalbiac, 
who was inspector of the Bombay cavalry, and has had two of 
tho three regiments under his immediate command for drU], in 
brigade with the fourth dragoons, and has also inspected tho 
third regiment and all the horse artillery, states that he has no 
reason to find fault with the natives for not being as expert 
horsemen as the British cavalry in Bombay, and tho native ca>* 
valry acquire tlieir field exorcises and' duties with considerable 
quickness. Two of the regiments of Bombay native cavalry 
had been raised about four or five years, and the third about 
throo or four years. 

7B8. Col. Fielding thinks that the organization of the regit 
monts of cavalry would be improved if they consisted of eight 
troops instead o&six, principally from the circumstance of the 
easy division into two wings, each of which might often be em¬ 
ployed where it is perhaps necessary now to send an entii^ 
regiment. Supposing the addition of two troops to each regiv 
ment to be made, and that it was also desirable to retain only 
the same number of cavalry as exists at present, it would be pre¬ 
ferable to make a reduetidn in the strength of the different 
troops in order to increase their number; then on emergency 
u bettor nucleus would be formed for increasing the regiment at 
once by recruiting. 

78i>. Lieut.-Col. Baker is also an advocate for eight instead 
of six troops per regiment. 
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790. A aivaby e&niisted of sit troops io the thne of 

Lord Haslsogti with idcreoiMd it to eight. Ithe^ since heed 
reduced ageiu |o etx treopt> which ii its fiieMiid; establish 
ment. ^ < 

eittoout of iufeutr^ maifitained in Iiidie« 
in each year* from iolO to 1880* at each preiideiiey aud the de¬ 
pendent settlementa^ with ^ charge of the aame* appears to 
have been at foUowi: 




as 

Bengal. 

Madras, 

Bombay. 

Dependent 

Setueinent. 

. 

Total, 

ExrsnsB. 

18JS 

78*680 

68,998 

98,070 

491 

160.970 

■ f. 

8*644^009 

1814 

17,WF 

61,890 

28,877 

478 

158,043 

8*660,147 

1816 

108,894 

40,546 

94,180 

aoi 

177,970 

4,191*044 


816 

101,488 , 


98,840 

830 . 

176,061 

8,002*049 


*817 

05,361 

61.488 

94,987 

856 

171,487 

8*701,001 


818 

101,885 

59,681 

97,606 

804 

189,498 

8,881,804 


BID 

08.886 

64,888 

80,800 

867 

184,944 

3.H60il78 


880 

105,000 


20,^ 

868 

900,566 

.4.039,769 


1831 

109,960 

6S,^ 

99,018 

467 

198,074 

8,679,180 


1833 

109*580 

66,040 

90,175 

481 

188,196 

A886,17I 


1898 

104,008 

68,537 

27,778 

809 

187,116 

3*670,189 


111.108 


38.061. 

768 

109.853 

84681,000 

1896 


68,669 

81*800 

766 

830*001 

4,186,390 

18S6 

185.648 


38,804 

784 

390,686 

4,066.165 

1837 

115.494 


38,094 

716 

214,118 

4,803,872 

1838 

100,188|, 


86.600 

469 

200,760 

4,517,816 

1839 

100,387 

63,684 

82,990 

694 

187,8W 

4,308,670 

1830 

88,839 

51^4 

30,7^1 

446 

170,069 

4,025,070 


792. In the returns in appendix (A.) marked Nos. 2 and 3* 
yie infantry of India is distinguished into King's and company's 
European and !the native into regular and irregular; and the 
commissioned and non-cemmissioned officers and privates* both 
European and native* are also specified'in the former of these 
returns. Similar information in regard to each particular 
presidency may be obtained by «)nsuUiog the separate re¬ 
turns for each year* from which the preceding table has been 
constructed.. 

793. Particular returns are given* illustratii^ the organiza- 
lion of a rsgiment of European and nalite infantry at each pro-* 
sidency; and the several items of charge incidOnt to each de¬ 
scription of corps may b.; ascertained by consulting other returns 
in the appendix. 

( To be eonlinned,) 
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THE COMPANY'S MONOPOLY QF SALT AT MADRAS, 

The Madrfts Board oi Rereoue has re|»orte4» that it is not 
practicable to calculate with any deg^ree of correctness the re¬ 
venue derived from salt prior to the introduetien of the system 
of inonopoly> to the close of the year 1006; but, from an estimate 
of the gfeneral salt ageiit> it appeared timt the averag:e tevemie 
derived from salt, for the five years preceding the monopoly was 
280,300 rupees per annum. The monopoly did not include the 
provinces of Canara and Malabar, and it fixed the price of salt 
at 70 rupees the garce. 

Along the coasts of Coromandel and Malabar, in each zillah, 
the collector of the land revenue superintends the manufrieturc 
and sale of salt; all tho salt is made entirely by means of solar 
evaporation; the coUoctor contracts with the labourers for cer¬ 
tain quantities, at prices which vary according to tho facility or 
difliculty attending tho operation in each salt pan, and he re¬ 
sells the salt to the dealers at a fixed price, which is the same 
all throughout tiio presidency. Tho dealers have to resort to 
the salt pans for the salt which they distribute throughout the 
interior of the country. The collector makes advances to the 
manufacturers, at his own discretion; the manufaeturers are 
obliged to leave the pans by a prescribed route about snn-set, 
BO as to pass the peons who watch the salt, and guard against 
smuggling; the manufacturers deliver the salt to the collector 
by measurement, not hy weight, and d'receipt is granted to them 
for the quantity. The government superintendant of tlie salt 
pan takes charge of the salt, and secures it, on raised platforms, 
in heaps of about ten garce each ; with the view of saving tho 
expense of watching, it is an object to limit the number of plat¬ 
forms, and td secure ns many heaps as practicable upon the same 
platform ; therefore each platform is made as largo as possible, 
considering the ‘nature^of tho ground, and the distance oV the 
pan from which tho manuractorer has to convey the salt; it is 
directed that the platforms shall be surround^ with a deep 
ditch, palisades, or hedges formed of prickly pear, &e., but 
^Ihesc orders are not generally Observed, as there would be senne 
expense in obeying them ; within the enclosure of each plat¬ 
form, a separate space is set apart for the express purpose of 
measuring, receiving, and delivering the salt. Each heap of 
salt is stumped all over, with a circular stamp of a foot in dia¬ 
meter, to secure it from depredation ; in the rains it is coated 
with cluy> which \> similarly stamped ; each heap U numbered 
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y. 

aod murked with tho quantity it contains, and tho heaps are sold 
in Older, aecordinif to theenimber attached to them *, one heap 
if not opened natii the former heap haa been sold off; in all 
popfihle caset, tl|e wholesale inland dealers are to be encou¬ 
raged to take effaa. entire heap at a tingle purchase, and to in¬ 
duce them to do to, they re^ve the tali at 100 rupees the 
garce, aUbough aU other purchasei are charged at thefuU rate 
of 106 mpeet the garee. Under whatever superintendant, and 
accountant, and other lervantt, a heap of salt may be opened, 
the whole of Uiat heap is, if possible, to be sold off by the same 
persons; on the completion of tho salo of each heap of salt, the 
accountant of the pans is to supply the collector with, a special 
account of it| produce, signed by the superintendant; if the 
heap should pr^uco.a smaller quantity of salt than it was known 
to contain, the accountant and superintendant are liable to be 
dismissed, unless they can prove that tho deficiency was caused 
by unavoidable circumstances. The smallest quantity of salt to 
bo sold to one person is 40 mercals, which weigh about l,000lbs 
avoirdupois; and in all practicable cases tho minimum quantity 
is to bo fixed at 00 mercals. No salt is allowed to be sold before 
sun-rise, or after five o*clock in the evening; and all persons, 
even the servants belonging to tho salt-pans, are excluded from 
the enclosures from sun-set to sun-rise; the peons and watch¬ 
men may not allow any salt to bo removed from the platform, 
at any lime, until the permit*is produced to them. 

Under tho monopoly 4ho revenue increased progressively; 
in 1000-7, the net revenue was 1,164,014 rupees ; in 1807, the 
jmonopoly was extended to Malabar and Canara, and in 1007-8, 
the revenue derived from salt amounted to 1,588,002 rupees. 
In Nov., 1809, the government raised the price of salt sold by 
them at their pans, from 70 to 1U5 rupees tho garce; but the 
net revenue which ought to have increased more than fifty per 
cenff did not increase quite thirty per cent.; for in 1800-0 it was 
1,882,009 rupees, and in 1811-12 it was but 2,306,036 : about 
the year 1813-14, abuses crept into the administration of the 
salt revenue, especially in the districts of Nellore and Guntoor, 
which made. a gradual .decline in tKb public revenue. Thp 
native offices who bad charge of the salt, for certain considera¬ 
tions, gave over-measuremenl. to the merchants, to so large an 
extent as 76 per cent, of their purchases. Not only the 
salt officers, but also the salt manufacturers were con¬ 
cerned in these frauds, because, had the govurnnient been 
charged for all the ov«?ir-dcliv©ries, for which they neither re- 
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tfoived prifflo cost nor the grooB ebhrgea must htfe iii« 
cfBosed, in proportion as the revenue declined. Itt Idii-Xd* 
the gross charges, including prime cost of salt, scented 
to the sam of 073.47% mpees. and in 181#-17» wfaen the Hands 
appear to have Mb at their height, the gloss charges feB to 
487*084; the net revenue ^ing 3^7.084 mpMt. If the go- 
romment bad been charged srithall the salt received. ^8 pet cenf. 
of which was not accounted for, the gross Paiges weald have 
increased; but the manafacture and sale of the 75 per cent, was 
privately adjusted between the mannfacturers and the officers. 
In 1880. thinking that the high amount of the tax on salt had 
led to the abuses in the administration of the monopoly, the 
government reduced the sale price of salt to seventy rupees the 
garce. as at the commencement of the monopoly. In 1888. Mr. 
Cochrane, the senior member of the Board of Revenue, strongly 
recommended that the sale price of salt should be again raised 
to 105 rupees the garcc. as he was persuaded that the decline 
of the salt revenue, which bad induced the government to re¬ 
duce the price, proceeded solely from the abuses of the salt 
officers which had subsequently been corrected, by requiring 
the salt delivered by the manufacturers to ho struck and not 
heaped in the measure, and the same course to be observed on 
its being delivered to purchasers; and he was of opinion that 
the decline of the salt revenue, from 1813 to 1817, dkt not pro¬ 
ceed in any degree from the inability of the people to provide 
themselves with salt at the former price of 105 nipees the 
gnreo; for, by returns obtained from the interior, it appeared 
tiiat the consumers had not received the benefit of a reduction, 
of price in the bazaar. However, the government did not see 
sufficient reasons to induce them to comply with Mr. Cochrane’s 
recommendation ; and Sir Thomas Monro observed, that the re¬ 
duced price had been too short a time in operation, to enable 
the government to determine whcth.:r the increase of tho^saies 
autl the reduction of the consnmption was permanent or pro¬ 
gressive ; or whether they might, in part, have been produced 
by accidental causes. In the annual reports of the Board of 
Revenue for the years 1884 and 1886, they again earnestly re¬ 
commended the measure which Mr. Cochrane had propo!»ed in 
1888. In the report for 1836. they stated that the additional 
experience they bad acquired, since February, 1823, had tended 
to confirm them in the opinion that the price of salt should be 
raised to the former rate of 105 rupees per garce; however. 
they proposed to allow another year to elapse, by which time 
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the rednoed monopoly pr|oe #ooTd have been in operation flto 
yearn# a term itolBeioptty lohg to enable the government to form 
a eottotnnve oiiinlbtr in regard to the effect which had been pro* 
dttced on the fati^ pfl^ of salt throughout the country; ihey^ 
also stated, that, sined the teduetion of the monopoly in 
1320, the oonsniiiptitto of fait had considorahTy increas^; and 
that the average anffaal sales since that period amountod to 
36,07# garce, which is about 43 lacks of Bengal maunds; the 
quantity of salt sold since 1021, in each year, exceeded the 
quantity sold in 1819-20 by 9,354 garco; but, in order to secure 
the same amount of rovonoe from the reduced taxed salt, it 
would be necessary that tho average sales should exceed the 
quantity soldjo 1010-20 by 12,827 garcc. Sir Thomas Munro 
died, and Mr. Lushiogton became Governor. In June, 1820, 
the Board of Revenue again recommended that the monopoly 
salo price of salt should bo raised to its fornier standard of 105 
rnpecs the garce. Returns from the collectors, shewing tho 
consumption of salt, within the Madras provinces, proved that 
the consumption had not fallen off, as tho government had been 
led to suppose had been tho case in 102(1; but, on the contrary, 
that the average consumption of the three years, from 1800 to 
1009. when the price was 70 rnpecs, com[)ared with the three 
years, from 1017 to 1810 inclusive, w'hich were the last years 
of high price, showed an increase of consumption of about 21 
per cent., during the latter*period. Hence, the Board inferred 
that the increase of the* tax hud not as was siipposod by the 
government in 1820, materially affected the comforts of the 
, inhabitants of the Madras provinces. They observed that the 
sales of salt for homo consumption had steadily kept pace with 
the increase of population; while the demand fur tho supply of 
foreign states hiul fluctuated as much siAcu 1820 as it did under 
the high price of preceding years. The Board referred to 
staTements, shewing the degree in which the inhabitants of tho 
Madras provinces had benefited from tho reduced rate 
established in 1820: the amount of that reduction was 35 
rupees a garce, or 33 and one-tliird per cent.; but, in eighteen 
districts, the average reduction in tffe consumption price Ij^d 
only been about 22 rupees per garco; in Cuddapah and Cuiin- 
batore there had been an increase instead of a decrease in the 
consumption price; in Gunloor, Nellore, North Arcot, .South 
Arcot, Tanjore, Canara, Salem, and Trichinopoiy, the decrofiso 
did not exceed half of the reduction in the monopoly price : in 
Eu»i India and Col, Maff., VoL. viii., No. 49, Decemhrt. (i !>' 
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Masulipatam, Cliingleput, and Tinnevally, the decrease ex* 
ceeded half, but was less than the iv^ole amoont of the reduc* 
daction; and in Gaojam, Vixagapatain, Rajahnundiyi Uadnra, 
and Malabar, the decrease exceeded the whole of the redaction 
of S3 and one third pet cent. After a detailed examination of 
the probable effects of the proposed inciease of price on the 
comforts of the consnmen, the Board remarked, that they had 
no reason to apprehend that a return of the former monopoly 
price, would bo attended with hardship to the people, or lead 
to a diminution of the present average demand. In reply, the 
government stated that had the o|)inion of the Board of Reve¬ 
nue, on this important question, bden merely speculative, and 
had their conclusions not been drawn from accurate returns, 
and supported by ascertained facts, the goverifor in council 
would have deemed it incumbent on him to defer giving 
effect to the Board’s recommendation until tho orders of the 
Court of Directors could be received ; but from the clear and 
comprehensive view of the subject, in all its bearings, which 
was taken in tho Board's proceedings, the known result of the 
reduction of price, and the absence of all objection to its in¬ 
crease, tho Governor in Council felt assured that the present 
would be viewed by the Court of Directors as a legitimate oc¬ 
casion for the exercise of a just discretion, wbcic delay and 
further reference could have no other effect than that of in¬ 
volving a further sacrifice of revenue, estimated at fourteen 
lacks of rupees per annum. The goycruinent accordingly re¬ 
solved, that, the monopoly sale price of salt ahouid bo raised to 
the former rate of 105 rupees the garcc, at tho earliest practicable 
period. This resolution was commuriicatod to the Revenue 
Board on the 20th of June, 1028. Tluj Bombay government 
were likewiso informed of the determination of tbo Madras 
government to restore the former monopoly price, with the 
view of adopting measures for preventing the com|)etilioo of the 
nnlaxcd salt of Bombay with the monopoly salt of Madras, in 
tbo provinces situated on the western side of the Peninsula, sub¬ 
ject to the Madras presidency: however, it was discovered that 
this object could not bo secured by imposing a new tax on 
the salt of Bombay, as the imposition of such a tax re¬ 
quired the previous sanction of the authorities iu England; 
but, as, under the existing regulations, salt could not bo 
transported to the Madras territories without a permit, show¬ 
ing that it had paid the government tax, it was not necessary 
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to the snecoss of tho iiiia^|ifo> that the salt matiufactured in the 
Bombay pro?iocOi diould tm taxed to the same amoant as the 
Madras salt, to preireAi its displadng the latter in the dlstriots 
snhject to the Madru presideoey; thefelore, Mr. Loshington 
raised the price of salt fifty per oent above what Sir Tliomas 
Mttnro*s government had kept it av as the highest rate whieh 
could be eolleetedtm an artielo so abundantly formed along 
the very extended coasts of Madras. 

lu the maoufacturing districts aUalongtbo coast, have pocnliar 
laws for the protection of the monopoly, and tho magistracy 
and police of thorn is vested in the salt agent, or collector and 
magistrate as ho is termed; in the zillahs of Madura, (ho 
amildar of thi^ salt-pans is so great a chief that even tho ndmi- 
lystration of the .sea-customs is placed under him ; tho heaps of 
salt are quite exposed, but travellers passing thoin at niglit are 
exposed to the most vexatious detention and severe punisli- 
incnt; fishing canoes, and other boats are also frequently 
interdicted from being in the water between sun-set and sun¬ 
rise, under prcteoce that they would steil' salt: tho peo[»lc are 
obliged to destroy ail the salt which forms naturally about their 
villages, but often nature forms salt faster than tho people can 
possibly destroy it; each fishing canoe and boat is forced to pur¬ 
chase a quantity of salt each month, which quantity is arbitra¬ 
rily fixed according to the*supj>osed size of tho boat and the 
total quantity to be irnpgsod upon all the boats of the dbtriet; 
each person also is obliged to buy a fixed quantity of salt every 
mouth. To crown all, tho power of enforcing this system is 
either sold to a renter or vested in the licensed dealer of. the 
district; the shops are tvhn ten miles apart, and none hut the li¬ 
censed dealer may sell, lend, or give even an ounce of salt: the 
fisherman who has no fish to cure, may not lend to his own bro- 
thee who has taken more fish than his own salt will preserve; 
the pilgrim may not convey an ounce of salt from one village 
to anottilr, for ho is frequently stopped and searched and 
when bo arrives at his resting place he may find himself ten 
miles from any shop licensed to sell* salt, the only condiment 
which he can afford to eal with his insipid dish of plain boil^ 
rice. 

The wholesale inland trader in salt, procures a permit at the 
pan where ho buys his stock, Ixit when he has quitted the coast 
lie is subject to only llie ordinary check of tho inland custom 
stations. The existing monopoly of the manufacture and 
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wlkolefcale irtOe in 8<»U fif44^^iifl4p(Mt«ert9Njr to be abui> 
4oBcd, end tbeso breimhoBof iodnstry o«8?b|4# bo foosidoreci as 
among tiie stepin repomoet ^he Mid opened to the 

jHJOple to the iitnio^t..fOS»ibU! egtoat. Wkf moaopoiy of so 
OoromoH eofl id^itodant gnjartielo as si^ ip pdong the ^asts of 
Madras, cannot Ipd to he a most fruitful somroe of oppmsaion, 
'violencq, ffatol, and orioie; it places the geverninefit in direct 
opposition to the people. 


the INDIA HOUSE. 

On tlic firs.t institution of an East India Company, in London, 
tbc proprietors and directors held their courts inalie dwelling: 
house of the chairman, who was allowed 200L a year for the 
use of his house ; at length, the Company liired the house Of 
Sir William Craven, in Leadeuhall-street, which was a very 
large building and had capacious apartments, 6t for any public 
concern; they hired it of the Earl of Craven, at a yearly rent; 
part of the house wa^S,made use of as the company’s warehouse. 
In ICUfl, the new company’s house was at Skinners’ Ha,11, which 
served for their courts, offices, and warehouses, and was rented 
at aatd. j>er annum. On the union of the two companies in 
J702, Sir William Craven’s house became the property and scat 
of the united company ; it had.a large ball and a court yard for 
the reception of peoi:)lo who had business there, to attend on 
tlio company on their court days ; and there belonged to it also 
a ‘»-Brden, with warehouses in the back part, towards Lime- 
street, into which street there was a back gate for fbo entrance 
of clferts with the Company’s goods into their warehouses: in 
this house, the company held their cobrts and transacted all 
their eflicinl and general business. In J725, tbc company re¬ 
built and greatly enlarged its warehouse, and the next y< 5 .^r it 
built a n'^w house on the site of the Eart of Craven’s city man¬ 
sion ; this liousc acquired the name of the India Bouat; it was 
a compact house and bmlf with taste, but not having a portico 
itbqd an unfinished appearance; the front next to the street was 
>-cry magnificent, being a strong stone building, with pilasters 
and entablature of the Doric order; but the effect of the very 
handsome facade was lost by the narrowness of the street ; Ibe 
building was very spacious, having large rooms for the direct¬ 
ors and offices for the dorks; a hall and a court-yard for the 
reception of people on business. The conquest of Bengal gave 
a now character to the company, and it hud to erect numerous 
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\a9§o w«6h9«iMift «r L«iidM, Um «e€e|>li«ii 

(ifihe Iribttte cxftelM^Mtt litii4o«i»ti« aM lor il^wiag owo|r 
the tea of tbair maimjpdiy, wd!^ it beeanteUwroorteia and omaty* 
In 1760, the toaaapnmy liad oxteaiiva waidwiiMt in LaadonhaU^ 
•tieei, FeoebaidMimet 8 aetli» 9 ^ 1 aiie« tb» Ateal/aid, ami 
eeltaralbr thatf peppar ttodaf Cha lloyat ThO aa«- 

pany bacaoM lito ifOnb of Himioitaa and onl-gteiir titek oM 
houte, which did not aFoid uiffieieot aeeoouBodalfan for tha 
augmented biuinaai of Iha conmeretal deapoliani; therefore 
it was resolved to erect a new palace for the plenderera and 
oppiessorsof India: however* when the oompany had deter¬ 
mined to extend their tonso Mstward, it became aeoeesary to 
oidain an acfof parliaoient for the purpose. The con^ny's 
architects were Messrs. Jupp and Holimid, and thedMi§^ oT 
Mr. Robert Jupp was adopt^. After several yeMv of iabotir, 
in 1790, the present magnificent edifice arose. The east wing 
was erected upon the site of the former house ; a portion of the 
interior of the old house was preserved, but by far the greatest 
part was erected from the ground, on the site of various dwellings 
whidi had been purposely taken down. Thb noble edifice 
comprises within its precincts all the principal offices of the 
company's Home establishment, and has several very grand 
apartments, in which the (nroprletors of India stock assemble in 
their General Courts, and the 24 Directors meet to conduct tbo 
affairs of the British Indian empire, to manage the trade of the 
company, and to carry on the sales of Oriental produce at stated 
^periods. The stone front is 200 feet in length, and it has a 
considerable air of grandeur; its centre has an extensive and 
elevated portico with ti< fluted Ionic pillars, which support an 
enriched entablature and pediment; the frieze is sculptured 
with various antique ornaments, and the tympanum of the pedi¬ 
ment contains a crowd of embleniatiq figures relating to the 
company's monopoly trade* protected by the King, who, in alto- 
relief, is extending his right arm and shield over it. On the 
apox of the pediment is a statue of Britannia, On tbo oast 
corner, Asia seated on a dromedary; hnd, at the west, Eurogo 
on a horse: all these figures are very excellent. Tlio basement 
is truly proportioned, and tbo windows are arched, but tbo 
windows above are not arched. The cornice of the wings is 
altogether incorrect; for the keystones of the basement 
windows are richly adorned, whilst the cornice is absolutely 
Tuscan. The principal entrance under the portico* has a hand- 
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some pediment over iti aind two wia^ws on eecb side. Bri¬ 
tannia and Liberty aie\seea embrarifl^ eiwli c^lmr^ .wfailo^ on 
one side. Merceryi accompanied by- Bavigirtif»nr>‘U ietfodueing' 
Asia; and cm the othor^'i'Ckder, Religion,'-wad diisiioe, appear 
attended by the ^ty Barge, Int^rhy and Jnstice. in the east 
angle is the Omsgee, and -io the west the -TItamew ^ Tho nste- 
rior of the India House is well worth visiting. A stranger may 
see a great part of it without expense, and raudi of the rest by 
a donceur to one of the porters, or by a bare to one of the 
directors. 

The extent of the 'India House is so great, and the passages 
so numerous, that it requires some care in a stranger to avoid 
travelling east when he wishes to go west. From tliVi Hall, a long 
passage extends southward, on the left side of which are several 
apartments, occupied by clerks and their desks: this passage 
terminates in a court, the sides of which are offices of various 
designations: in this court there lies two of Tippoo’s long brass 
guns, the muzzles of which are heads of tigers, extremely well 
executed. On the right of the entry is the grand court-room, a 
most superb apartment; it is well lighted, and elegantly fitted 
Bp; the east wall is almost covered by the chimney piece of 
fibo white marble; two caryatides of statuary, on pedestals of 
veined marble, richly ornamented, supperrt the cornice, wfaieb, 
with the brackets and other sculptures, are white; directly 
over the fire-place there is a tablet of ^hite marble, which has 
on it a design in bas-relief; Britannia ritUng on a globe, uuder 
a rock on the sea-shore, looking eastward ; her right arm lean¬ 
ing qn a shield, with the union cross, holding a trident in her 
left hand ;''ber bead adorned with a rostral crown ; emblems of 
sovereignty and victory jat sea: behind Britannia, twb hoys— 
one leaning on a cornucopia, looking to her, and the other 
playing with the riches flowing firom it; emblems of thevad¬ 
vantages that accrue from trafto and navigation to posterity; 
before Britannia are three fenmle figures, representing India, 
Asia,and Africa; India, respectfully bowing, presents a casket 
of jewels, which she opens with ope hand, and discovers a 
sIKng of diamonds hanging down; Asia holds in her right 
hand an incense pot, denoting the rich spices and gums of the 
country; and, in her left, the bridle of a camel, a beast of bur¬ 
then ! Africa, as a by-standcr, her head covered with the spoils 
of an elephant, her right hand inactive, and her left on the 
head of a lion. Near the shore, an old river, god, representing 
the river Thames, his head covered with flags; in his right band 
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(wherowith ho leans on an urn pouring out water), holding a 
rudder, to denote afiavig||ileT|ver,and in hil left a eomnoopia, 
to intiame the sicltoi iMeoavejrt; at'adbtonce, a man cording 
a bale of goods | ihipt gmog off to sea. Over tiie whole are 
placed the awns of the e^pany, with elegant stacooed oma* 
meets on each side.' On the right and left of the chimney are 
doors whh handsome flames and chenlar pedheeiits, over them 
festoons in stucco, and above, panels contiunifig pictures of Fort 
St George and Bombay. Tbe centre of the north wall is oc- 
cttfued by a large Adding door of polished mahogany, Corinthian 
columns, and appropriate enrichments; on either side are 
mirrors decorated with white and gold; the spaces above the 
glasses are adorned with mathematical instruments; the panels 
contain paintihgs of St. Helena and the Cape of Good Hope. 
On the west wall, there is a grand , portico of tbe Corintldan 
order; and. under it an elegant clock; on each side there are 
glasses and ornaments corresponding with those in the north 
wall--the pictures arc Fort William and Tellicherry. Tbe 
south side has two ranges of windows, the upper smaller thms 
the lower. The architrave, frieze, and cornice are in very good 
proportion; the ornaments of the coiling are shells ebjoihiiied 
with scrolls; tbe floor is covered, quite to the walls, withsm 
Uncommonly fine Turkey carpet. The south-east door opens 
into a smaller committee room, and the great north door opens 
to the Old Sale Room. • 

The Old Sale Room has its west end circular, and over the 
chair there is a sky-light; tho wall has three niches, which 
contain marble statues of Lawrence, Clive, and Pococke in 
'Roman habits, dated 1704; further, on the side wall, is an ex¬ 
cellent statue of Coote, Dated 178B. He is represented in his 
regimentals; thus, tho age and nation in,which bo. lived is indi¬ 
cated, but, when tbe trio are put ^up to the hamiher, they may 
be said as Romans, as patriots, or as {Juoderers. A very con- 
sidmble number of steps ascend eastward, for the accommo¬ 
dation of bidders. Oh the platform, at the top, is a Poric colo- 
nade; tbe inter-colniliniations are guarded by balustrades. 
This room receives additional light ffbm several windows cm 
the north side. 

The small committee room con^ns a very beautiful marble 
chimney-piece, over which hangs a very excelleiit portrait of 
Lawrence in his military dress by Rciyaolds. 

The committee of Correspondence room is large. On the 
west side there is a hafidsonic inlaid marble chimney-piecc *. on 
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th» tIfM tlwve is a good portrait of OdntWftllis in a\^nofar» 
imHIM) iid otili the lad/* ililifnftf 'tiscd ^rtiinrl'of fiy^oj^ the 
tytnirtu;- Oik the eaiflhd^iiw three 
sfefd ooilie pierk^ hotirtithliyh, the 

ifiMlh^eifdv fhei^^ithuitehM^d^ 

Off ehofobti^ ^iWfciAf qoarter 

g«l^iNdihNit#0lltbh' cotibttk hraelchtt* a' bf i 

iNilllr^; nii#tWh~i^ g1dhesv oh the iontfi waft there h pot- 
ttiiiof ^ Boheh of Aitot; the gorgeo&s ^etirres of the Oabobit 
liiUie' 4 'ttrohg^ eontrast that of WnitOTi Hastings in a plain 

dress*. The h^no^ng pirteret were painted by Mr. Whrd'» and 
f Hey fond a sertSs of ioterekting speelinens of Indian afchitec- 
tttvo, wfaieb possessei an air of gbnd simplicity, jnot nnWorthy 
the study of ihodern builders—Trlchinopoly, Viri-maHT, Chil- 
Hniht«m,1lfidara, Tappa-eolnm, Mausoleum, Seringham, l^a- 
goda, C^outtrfoft. 

AM thd east end of (he bnifding a New Sato Room has been 
efdetcd, it is hghted frOm the coiling. This room is heavy, it 
hee^ilastett and painting^ emblematic of the commercial' cha- 
ffnelef.of the i^pany: it is worth seeing; indeed, it mayjustly 
he eofisidered as one of the cttHosities hf the metropolis. 

'The np^r part of the India House contains nothing worthy 
descrif^ohk The western wing of the building contains 
the^ hbnwy"' and the mnseurn. The library is one vast room 
in which an astonishing number of books arc deposited ; 
they'are ranged in presses which* project into the midst 
of the W>om; It contains an unparalleled collection of 
roanotisrtpts in all the oriental languages; many of them aro 
illunrinaied with historical and myjthological drawings exc- 
ciiled in the most biilliant colours,'and heightened with, 
gold; among them is 'Hppob’s own copy of the Koran, a book 
which certainly might how be restored to bis family. Hero also, 
are many volumtes of Indian bfbwihgk ; an extensi ve , cot lection 
of Chinese printed books; an^ i cop^ of every European publi¬ 
cation concerningAsia. The library is ornameiited with busts of 
Hastings and Orme, and with M line portrait of Futty-ali, the 
ftliahof Persia. A rerymiricthd access is occasionally procured 
by an Orientalist or two to the Oriental manuscripts; but the 
Libraiy of European books is quite inaccessible; it is public 
property but kept quite private. 

The Museum contains many curiously sculptured reprosonta- 
tions of the Hindoo deiti»; bricks (jpom the banks of the 
Euphrates, on which the nsdl headed characters of Persepoiis 
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dliidalds;^ ciu|)et^ ami^^vBiiA 

TIm^ V Mtttifilf «M|il«l8 oi duMM fo«k<»worl(/H i 

wood, {v^t ddwja;, iod Biolter af pitfl; i^l&H ^ 

•uli' iiiiaidrMlB of lotomd Htiii| i«jj» ; 

it aboBstklo «(iiailBl of evorjr dMIptioo; 0^ dii^ 

Um Btmai tibketa orttdmitsi<»i.b3r mteot of^iliieh thek frioadi 
ci^j^ t(i^ oiiriOiilioa,oo Satuidoyi, for o trifling doBo^ii td 
tyb ittoiitoti.. io birbof or tbo oxtreme ,ini|«0|>ri»^ of eoit* 
tiOaiiii ^ outlay fodia dkoeton oa tto euroioft aod oonier*- 
valors of a NTatiohai MuseuiO, we osaoot forlMior to feound tlw 
nation that the Dareic it the moet rare aneieat SToid «oili tlwi 
hfis Wiiie doWh Io us modems; two only are known to he pee* 
s^ved ; one of these was in the eoUectidn of cohia^helo!ii|pHi|^ 
to the kings of Prance, and the other is hi the British Hossii^ $ 
however, on the bank ef a river, in the proviiiee Of Beniuie^sill 
earthen pot was found buried, which contained no lest thad 
one hundred aud seventy two Oareics. Warren Hasting^'sent 
them as a present to the directors of the Cast India Cotnpnny; 
he thought that ^^wSsNnaking to his masters the mo^ mag. 
nificent present that be ipi^i ever have it in his power to tend 
tiiem; bat when he returned to England he had the extreom 
mortification tO find that 6iey had consigned all thosehiestMiiahJe 
Darcies to the hieUing pot. Aft present the India House contains 
an invaluable collection of Indian coins; while Charies Grant 
dreams about removing ihem, they are io jeopardy of being sent 
yver to the crucible of some of his brother Bob's jew fnends ia 
Bt. Mary for augmenting the guarantee fund, and thereby 
raising the pfhm of India Stock. Aftef the directors bavii 
molted down tho ooihs, medals, ores. &e!, then there will ho a 
cry of pity, and an indignant exclamation of shame I but cer¬ 
tainly they will never cecie to gather ng the plunder of nations, 
and to apply^ without teseiire to Iheir^wn use: they must be 
reformed .‘—annihilated. 


TUB EA 4 H>OTNt BfllDfi. 

, fCoslMiMdyivNi Ns. 48. jM[pv 44n.) 

One,morning the father and daughter were at nmai enjoying 
together the pleaxtres of the chase, when they were seperated 
as before. A boar having started Crom a thlbhet, was inetantly 
pursued by the bold hup tress. I'be animal was large, power¬ 
ful, and greatly excited by a slight wound wbieh it bad received 
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in ibe ihnuUtersbiknrttea^ inrlip^ U ^ mite- 
diatei^ ebargnd and-dtaa^i^ Tk« lji|idwaiiifld lUi||poottii l^r 
kMsiy .a{>pr0acbed en^y; it lfiiiU«l|y tifBndt ^^nack Imr 
Wae in the Ai^^^ongbiog up. fleshy i(lid,,|he'nbi 
bale. wiNh ai!«l|ilig pu^- 

ab^ forcwg itiitk^t^ boar’s body}«Htl» SAVAgo beast 
roM oppA (^.pMa aad Axpiied. Tbia w«s a deed Af pitmen 
dM'VOAld have done honoar to auy maseuliue am. While 
a^ nnlneAtlMAg her weundadtt^ Ithis rough eoenn- 
lOfi iA horaeman enddeniy eiuerged ii^ tiiw thicket»,€aan AP 
to the fair vanquisher* ditnoAiitedt piueed her upon hii own 
liery eoufsor, sprang up bofon^ her« then* pressing, bis heels 
against the sides of his faUbful Arab* phuf^ ioAa toe jungle in 
the sight of her father andjiis numercuu atleadants. It was the 
Rabtore; there was no mistaking him. Vain was pursuit* fbr 
the fugitives were at adistanee, and soon diiappeartd amid 
toe thick recesses of toe forest. 

The venentole Haira returned from the chase imprecating 
curses on bis child*-aiid vowing the most deadly vengeance 
ugainsi.»her audacious paramour. The ^vers^wben they thought 
toemselves beyood the reach of pursuit* slackened their speed 
and proceeded leisurely towards the RahtoTe*s abode. Imme¬ 
diately upon his retnm* the bereaved father summoned his fol¬ 
lowers to avepgo the abducUon of his dauglttor. HU faithful 
Rajpoots were ready at bis call* and upwaids of three hundred 
men stood before him to rescue his child and inflict a signal 
punishflient upon her raVUher. The old man prepared to inarch 
wiUi .the dawu* every .dark passion of bis soul, boiling like a 
lava flood within him. All Uiosu feelings vvhiefi a .fierce sense 
of iojury now wrung from hm^uarelentingnaturOf wofe^coocen- 
traled iato one absorbing iutpulse of mveoge. He.had no energy 
but for ba,ired and vengeance* and the sulieu eafmuess^iuUh 
which he prepared to ^ectita jheir ruthless iujuuptions* at once 
betrayed the intensity Sf his^Mvage pnipose.. With the full 
blight of his passions upon him* be preceded to the temple of 
bis divinity and lay thu pro||datory sacrifice upon the unhal¬ 
lowed altar. It will an ob&don too suugaihary to be M^pted 
liy a just and merciful Ood—4he smoke of Idi incense asce^ed 
Heir beyond the gorgeous dome of ^desecrated saoetUaiy. The 
olfieUtih^ Brahmin,' howevdf, m toe vicariotis nHauttm* Of toe 
^l^ty to whom the sacrifice was presented accepted the sup- 
pfiani'S offering, giving him assurance of success, upon which 
toe spiritual tribute was doubled, the unholy worshipper then 
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his .etargsr, he.proceeded in eiieoee at the h^ oC his foltowfic 
tcfra^^%r6hode^oi MtJieifditei^.€ee««v 
ve^ lep^rod the Joaftiey. jopf and diatMtelNli A lavea 
peid^ i^K» a)M<ee«A thafoadiidevea he pnMMd^pveseeh^ an 
unfarottsahto eaiaa.; peyerh^lejw.. asaured .hy ^thevpronnaea 
the BjrBltfnin» be iiUerpi8ted4<i.iti bj« own fa^oor end tn thepte* 
judioe of hin^ hy wfaoanAo had been «o ^ieCOUAly 
Ills soiil was parched witbn tldr»l<wblah nofitting hiit thuUoed 
of hii enemy ooutd appease^ Halting his tittle troop alteir>wim* 
set under a largo grove of trees,, he oddered Uimn^ to e^irerii 
tbemselvei with food and rest and waited impalieiitiy lot 
the dawn. Urn night was. calm, but deepened by the sbadowc 
of the sumoonding firro|pa< Tbc scene v suited, the gtimmy 
habit of bis tool/* mhim wu at sombre as the prospeot tinmait 
diately around him. Ifatbee at length gave way^ aad^ even 
iimicr the infliotions of fais.awa flerce..pasaiens, bo (dept. ^^The 
moon ro8e» and tfavemcddhu«bloe plaint of foeaven like a. fhir 
angel of light, heralded bi sters and embradog in her retmue 
the gtmries ofa uoiverse; while the wretched mortal who lay 
slumbering beneath the influence of hergentle effalgenee saw 
ifbthing bet the gloom within-pwas awake to nothing hot the 
darkness of his own blighted spirit. 

Meanwhile, at^the Rahtore-t dwelling all was harmony jsnd 
rejoieiDg. The bridal feast was prepared; the bride and bride- 
grooig had ratified tiie compact to which'tbeirbearts had been 
mutually ptedged* They looked abroad Ihto the clear calm sky, 
and hailed the celestjel presence which seemed, to their glow¬ 
ing fiincies to smile upon Ibeir union. Their hearts were buoyant; 
the sounds of a^lh. and oongratulation were in ibetr oars. The 
neighbonrt had amemhled; the tomtom,the sittar,t the sa* 
rinda»t the kiift«al,% the sathagce,|| were uniting their harmo¬ 
nies in ordei! to animate the .guests. The voice of jhy was in the 
feast, when it was interrupted by mtelligenoe that the Hera 

* Drnm. f CSiMtar. J Violin. . § 
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cktefWftft a|i|iiroftcMi^^ l^iigetlie 
UnqiHfi f^a* ’^dlij^Dderf^ 

delay tlna iUdi|ol« litt^aM %» 

but resolute; they did liot aibottot to ittore tM'« # l i i i drtd ' ’ dbd^ 
men; ito«4MbMtJ|ili^ brbt«'kta#^^i^^ 
e jM0imtofe»'ai[ d'-dNfirlU^|ibM'ttov<b d»d(iii<ii^#bo<>toatp%ta^ ’ 

faiiit death it il#iy y^ ^l d bi ftld# <t:l 

dtme^;'' ' ..' * ’ ‘ 

,. yfboir tvidegreem did bei give dto'eaeiMy^dide'td ial^ 

itiia fcy s'uiprwe, bdt, laliying foitb^ aeeompaiiieit by hid (Aifidt 
yeJt deterniiiicd band* teieived to flgbt to the libt ib defettoe 
bla bonoiir and of bit wife, wito eifibred'litin^bii bit depiirtbre, 
biddiag bhn a yroipenfiii iMiie; iMdliddtog; tfmt^Rb wddld hare 
Itwidle prepalwd in caie of bii deMt She ^Ve bkH her }1arting 
bea^ic^on, and laid, with mbdaed eniotion','^iftadild ihy di^ 
eoanltiMre be. the decree of the JEheinil; thy KObt ilbitt itol oc- 
the i^erga-bowetfe alone-<-tby ifta* will accompany tiiee 
to Ihe.abodes of tbe brave.** He departed with the moit deadly 
reieivai. Tbe advene parties iuet; the efieonbtor wat'^rc* 
aiiMldoihi; there wai no shrinbing, ^tteither meiey loll nor 

^ The 

wqgfat of nniuben was ontbb side bribe Hare; but the 
yidtage^f prostress on that of the Rahtoie; ttiH ttothhig could 
wiibsland sut^ foarfiil odds as two to one,'espeelatty'where 
both sides were proverbially faravi^ The bereaved folber, 
p^tiog for vengeance, toagbt bte adversary fhtoitgh the Ihickeiit 
of the fight, add at length theyvnet. There was e deadlyde<- 
libi^radon m (he aspect of bothi and the confiiot wafpreportidHi' 
ably stttb^rn | but the deelinkig streii^h of age was no tnavch 
for tj^e unditoioished vlgoi^'^ yotith. The^ Hato was Struck 
down by a blow fhrm bis fidversaiy’s sabi^V^ his 

^Ued tonic rousted the stroke sn6kSetdly lo proleci'bis4»ody 
from a b^tal ineiuoh. The Itahtore, whefi be Saw Ids toe pros¬ 
trate H&re him, remenibei^ng that he #aS thetolher of bis 
bnde, torebore to repeat the bidW. Quitting bis vdinimsbed 
enemy, b« plunged into ihe't]^lekest'of the figbtVwhere hiisword 
did. signal eveculion; but b^'nhmben mOitteotarlly diusinfsbed. 
It was clear that they Ihiist be fiiinlly oVeipowared; yet they 
maintained the unequal contest wUh nnfifoching constancy. 

A' hundred arui eighty of the enemy had tolten | tliey never¬ 
theless still retained an overwhelming majoiily. Upwards of 
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remone tjt lfa« ite iKtviiif fiMryiWd a j*? 

Rit cmnpaoifiM had ohUiai^ tba' 
gloriooft death OB the field of battle, whit^ he Wj^ 
into the covert, eaderthe veil of darhiim, Uho a 
of prey, ai if to avoid a foe from wholO^ath yfonUpiW^k 
boon. At Ant hi» ihoitgrhtf were «o maby ^ad« tbit' 
to an intB|^rtab|e degree, the lacieftaiion* of tili 
but, in pfoporlion as these paroxysms gave way to eal% r^- 
iioBffae seemed to ripe above bia condftioB and to Me^dildlid 
with new eaergies. |ie Mt his soul on a sudden expahd 
the contemplation of some ^igbty enteiprise, hnd white' ^iry 
nerve within |ii* quivering frame seepi^ newly straO^, 
tered, in the vehemence*^^ hhi excited feelings, a dedp miae 
vow of vengeanee. At this moment a ijen crossed hii In 
* the clear moonlig^. It' appeared to be ominous of his fdtnre 
destiny* ** Now,” Uionght he, ” here is the repr^nUdftfd of 
my deadliest .enemy. *1 will attack the livoirntw ndth my sWord, 
and, if I destroy Idm, it will he the pledge of my fothte voVdnge 
on^be man to whom 1 owe e death. If I ^Hsb in the ehcdtihter, 
it wilt be a foytunate release at onoe Ihbm' misery anddugtbdb.” 
lie waaermed with e conical shield, whnsb was stiengthefied 


hy a thick brass boss, projecting (tom the centre, and termi¬ 
nating in e blunt point. Raising his bpayy tulwar, be anoint- 
ediy approached lioo, which bad by this time manifeiled 
symptomt'Of boslility to.lharfully indicative of its deadly ibten- 
tioDs. Its head was alightly depressed; its eyes glared with 
appalling ferocity; it Uckfd iu queering chaps, opening e^ery 
now and then its. vast mouth as if to show llte formidable wea¬ 
pons with which its^aws were armed. The Rahtore, nothing 
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The Mjmtni Bride. 



iMted so disMiroiMifiy (pr mm- « weieM iiooii lus 

?»•!<* fc«f»9y 

of fier , 0 ^ ^t^., lM>n| 


to Wb^. ho 'Kw^ila ,ui«1 


p^j^tts'da^ JIm^ resound^, witfi the brjp^l %UQd«, 

t^ 4^|r^(^ro^d, and wm thus deo|cd( to liis ^hqmo. 

l^^i^that this m^ht have ^en.^d^q. iu q^i^qr tp. provent 
siirp^" ftom^ the anainy, fm knocked wUVa,'det|Or^)qod hut 
tnml||iqg; hi|^. He who. had fef^rl^ly hrayi;^ dqath m^its 
mqs^t ap^ling forms, cohered, before/the'qnticipu.te^, i^lgna- 
tiQQ^fd A .qromau*. As ,tha dppr, pas not opened, ho struplc upon. 

Mlt pC>is MHinitar. ... . 

** Wte kpocksr’, caLinly asked a.voi^^ from wiibln, whjeh 
he ii^oUy.reepjrnitedfSmd his thfllliql ^yitb 4»e tepder- 
esi..eimition». _ / ,.,* 

Xi»y. bridegroom, my sita,” .|»e rqidCed with,, the ehergy^ of 
a^akfa^jpa^n, “ open, ai^ bid him welcome.”, j/ 

/.<^eli.'. how went the. battle I” enqmi^ tW in 

the seim^^uqimpeseioned but jSomewhat stern tohe.^tiwt sent, a. 
cold <diii|.tbm^iVb lhe of b]s*U . . , . 

^^A^paisst us. I alone am to tell .the cqd .tale of def«'et.; 
Every Itahtore, save myself, upon the blop<^, 
in truth* a coi^t of fx/^mmatioQ. , Seeitqjpjlbat all vves^loft,. 
i %|ved.u wt^hless life for thy mhe* <Qp«iUf love.** . 

♦* To whom?” .. 

*/f.Thgrj;hnshaBd”. .. ^ 

’*,idmi*^t*.^bue, bo peri^*ed,' 9 n i^te bloody field ffpm 
lbpNt.HNr ifipunbly fl^. He, neyp^ uroqld .have r(i^|u^cd hui 
wiiji^adjptpry on his brow.”. 

'.'JElfOtt.thou deny me, sitai tby b^degroom of jesterdaj'r- 
ihy ehampion for evor I” , 

** He who called me bride, has taken his^draiig^ht of the am- 
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tlie«i'erfi»«ii^i6ill»y^^ II deid'tO'WlbT'^f#>''’‘ ^■^''' 

THd ^6 

w^wibtitd^ 

Ind^y lM^i<iflo&; «lMli}iuul^%nedi)i 
ubvmdtm^^. it^ l#kir fi# wfiolMriiB Ifib 

rn^i^'i^ irhm^ m m <rii%^fl a 

ev^n Ti^lvite^'lboidfd ndl'^bddk' Stia 

tbe naatoW ‘cd#ard; liHe yin 

^ danieid that Wady lon^ rldayed ahtnlhalftfidil^ 
herflfi^etbna; sba icoididd, tl^ rejaided hW. SW hkcT^^ 
of a sacridce, iihd the ilddst (daWnfapprelieiiflan* 

I»dsscssidn aMdt midd. her wiW^ a«r-^ 

pose, hiferdhcdhipifiltdg^ ddhoiii df hd«fetfr;'Wridil.-._. 
su'Terfdg^; hkiAt^h 'oddju^l 

pdIdMty'ld adhdrm^4‘dtha iiib«ti4^ddf»drvaticei 
had, as'^t were, eattctified aidong' the'eastd of 
pride to bed Meijat>ei^.'lW«did^the fedffdliiifbdt^ 
and kdowlh^ the adsiold' W^ of her detellmita^hn,'hie l^hek 
ag:aiii fiercely on the doot With hia ehield, at'lhe sadhSi'tidii^Od- 
treafliijg^, fo a tohe of themost patbethi‘ Wbnlll^r^W^ 
would immediate^'Hdndt him. Slid did'not eohde^fidfWfhe- 
’ ply. In the deiWrati<hi of bis meiital agooy, he ihp^tedl^ 
stroke with all 'hfi'iiii||)t; and such wai the {forcd'oHW hid# 
that the door fi«w c^fias if an cn^ne had 6eWdih^iit0d%|^|hst 
it. ' fttisldii^'liisdintiy intd the hddiiid, ttith^a looVof WMlh 
qairy/besaW not the object of hts'learhh.' *l1ie apeitiilietft in 
wbicli tiid bikhil festhrltf 'liad been hoM wafiieeor^/'aiid'hfs 
heart throbbed heavil^W a niost hMhlb''']pidiey!hheht^ 
darkly'ael^ his mind. f 

He passOdittloa sOeond chamber; t}ie mistresdWalnbtthkre. 
Hermaid^nl were lift'tetfs. He iaq^iddi^^W^h an ekptdBMon 
of egonMg ap^hOfisibn, Wheio '#as h^ helorkd; 'Thi^ 
pointed distractedly 4towe:Js an enclosure at the back of Ihb 
bouse; idaitfiiininigr ah tifeOce. -He ifoW to iho 'sWf» 

and foui^ all hb^ofst fean most’ awfully firiffed. 


rto-y. 


•f- Tba cup of ioiarortsiuy. 




m Thfi 

EniHfidlaMy J^iiittbaad'a 4«|Mirliit» fsr Held, ll|« 
Qiiiii^ ^irkle bitd of^iid Uie be f^beili <|ie dd- 

totak^don of M«rifte^lienelf if* M i%m 

of iltdi^^e ot^eet* of faer#|Nl^i!|MlTbf^^ 

oie^i pdidth fbdmter. .Bbe kdpw, Ibo d^>eri1ty bfimib- 

bdf> b4l«reeii/i^M liMIe port^>* aod oragi, |0iiB|Niied 

for Ibe profit.; ^heit the d)ii;neted .bri^g^roeBi tbe 

eeelolfife i» lik devoted iHe bed erected tbeftiaeiel'idle, 

wij^ Ji epd?wf«<^ MuoteoaiMOead bpritiimf beert be. bebdld lier 
•leeedy t^Bolbebomti^ febrie. Tbe.fleme•^1«•Ier^idly ••- 

eendtiijr to do Ibe work of deetb* trbileebe etoed eneeand on- 
daMted tPRib aB eapfeMeo«f.etei»4«<dnotfiedMfronbere^ 
lenaoce that mliaototeiy ep|>eUe4^P«f Herieyeyy leaieed ^ith 
e por^Dtolueoecgy| eod ec] be. eoteied w«».rivefod^> 0 !B bim 
w^’loobef wintering econi. Herelotbee wereelready oe iie, 
end. her Jimbe dreedfelly leorched, jet ebe atirfed note owmIo ; 
bl^^avbele fimnie seemed lUed Itbe e rock em^ ibe desert upon 
tbe bgbtniogt flerb wtCb bermleei Joipetaosity. The 
%abieie.e|ipi»eebed her.hurriedly, but ehe x»^ her anii« (or^ 
liblilb|ffvbj» edeeiiee. He>if«i bt e nomeatriveted to.tbe spot, 
iibdeied aet interrupt the^vobuiteiy seeriflce to which she wee 
new. eiltHnitliiig. ^Her eye mored not foon him, eod.oever fore 
moment relaxed its expiessioe of todigneat diadaia. 

My this»time , the Use bad made dril^j||f inieads epoa her 
bwely,.frame ; still she diseoveied not. ^ tightest iadieatioa of 
ee agony too iuteuseembterriide for ffoacriptioa. Her features 
maifitaified the same foailiil iesinobilityf, In e fow moments, her 
legs gave way and she foil epon her knaes, the damea enUfjefy* 
gueiroliog her*. &veiy now and Ibeu, however, a gnsi of wind 
blew the.4re.boni its-^vicUm,; and discovered, her for a^ instant 
with;the fatne expaHAfog.^.i4£ty iodigo^ marked ip every 
lineameot of her majestic counteoance. The skin of her i^ahspst 
agd-^icd^np likeosendi of paf^bawai| the-iinelimaiiei^^ 
iHit sbe i^ked upon the havoe^ which rhelllaaies werp, makuig 
«p«in her beautiful body with a smile of bitter if she 

<fobs4,^ir power tu ioftiot ajMbiiring. ■ At length her eyes ap- 
start from their.focbefo; she.foil bai^wand bdn.4ie 
^a iperiod wa|.put pt^ouee to her heroiim and lk«f 

,|Sji^r<d»fo ^tore^ Wet^ beside t^ jjiyie uftta her 
body was copipleiely consumedj when he gatlwred Ibe ashes 
together, and placing them in ajar, deposited it on the hearth 
of the apartmmit which had beep the sceue of the marriage 



mu 4f# 'm of bit. 

♦ "••My bi hb. «tero 

IboW^ aeiiPoA^ ofvfiw^bttUiiiM' wlil^ 
iiu M3$^ U$^n. MiplIbHr 

like 0 Mi•^ toriOof Ibr bil bo sli^ 

aByofthe»ea«iqr'ftMi«li* tieet teagtli^MBia fke teD^orkb 
moNel wl» Wkteii iciirliwl|«ii«i|iM|rii«r«lMir 

The lUbtore. eowreil by iheoUtfkiton, fewM Ikeeiiefiklf 
•ftbeteel, wlileh wu negtigoiitly it wU‘-km^ 

ihet tke advene iNffty hadbeeo eiiloffiemana»aatf tli^rela^ 
w«8 evea toppeied 4o be eaioag Iheflnn* ^o fiMMKt eeiMyiP!>^ 
4 liiiieat«-all weefttlb at deatb. Ue eaieied..v ^ «bp 
which threw a heavy ecbreoas light eiettiid* wai .hPbbig^^ 
the grottbd, near wbMdi lay the Hmimfchbf tipoiradea«ie'l!i^ 
and coveted with a eonunoa palanpofo.^ k muMk iaiMe 
patted over the eoavaiaod leattiret of the Rahtereat hegnaed 
upon the piottfate form before him. WttbdtawWig hit eyet for 
amomeatlVom hb^ioUm« an expitationof the deepett Idflof* 
nest slowly ewap^ front As labo<i|iag bosom, lie fofw bit 
ewoid; it gleam^ foiatly in the iaa^HtMbt.' He loaat|ie OOr 
veringimoi bit ideepiiigfoer standing over bimlike MUfUgug 
m4umm He whom the my of pity woeld ham been, at oaeewa 
mockery tmd a peovocatioo. The cddl man MarteA foeai 
his sle«^, iastmvtly gihsped Hi sabie, btR eie he ecndd laiie 
his arnif he foHA hi^liw trank at tbe foet of tho viadietive 
Rahioie. « , 

The noise oe<»tioned by ibis work ^ofdettmctioA was beaed 


by the gaerds, wbo imamdiateiy rtisbed in^ Wbmi they tew a 
Raipoot staadiag ta the taffiroa robe, they hat too woll knew 
what bad heoa bis purpose, and a single gfonee teOeed fo 
show bow lerribiy be bad aeoonpliabad it He deliberafoiy 
bestrode the body eNiit prostrate ettemy^ and, dar^ a loibil ef 
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580 ’the 0 »npaMif *9 Borrmoin^ Bittern in India. 

flefee deftioee th8 poi|if)Dd %tt!iAfnqf cnifte at 

tbe feciring ooi’p^ ovar Whieb he staridlog ib fei^cioiu iri« 
The gaaiKis' i^lB^d forward td areoge' ^ Of 
i%ef'r chief, iu the pdt^xfdm .^dd^retien, 

lK»ee laldi thtba* of tlUHli ^ad at hia fbet. weapqo wai> 
ibdied lb iihik^oiaUf ahbfj^r victim, -when ^ Received a javelifi 
18 l1ie tefi<;^e an^*«&fl ^ 

Thh^^dtil^'^bift^sabgQinai^ fetidf^, of which taiany inst^ces 
aid-ve^fded^hatiy torribteln the anhaCts of Rajpoot warfare;^*- 
lOk-iiM^d Ahniiat.*^ •■.'■' ■ ,■’ ■' 


miK CO!dPANV'S BORROWING SYSTEM iN l?fDIA. 
fA Memorandum made at Madrm, date af ihe 

• Bvtmewe W(^,) 

' The Coffipatiy-ishorlhiwing ha India at 8 per ceht., and sencN 
fug the specie to Biiglaf^ at a eonsiderabie cost in money and 
ia-'lfHiier lithdagh^fbe iwohcy might be botrowcd in England at 
«'4od^cd^Vatef of inier^t^aiill would not be sdbji^ to any ehargo 
for conveyance; it would also be immediately available for tho 
fltn^ose for which it tvai horrowed. England readily lends 
wmuiy tbSpitin/ to hf#)tiedi%nd to etcry State; for England 
eoMMerii ibeieiKni% bf monef to be a profitable trade; bat in 
the Citse-Ot Btftisfi' fndia', whche the lender oU^tto have Bri¬ 
tish Seciifity;'the English%bney-lendof is denied the privMejp 
of bidding Ibr a lba\Q; Ibania fo¥ Britislvrndia are opened only in 
the niarbets of“ India i the policy of inis expensive measure, is, 
tlifat by bbrroW'feg inr India the government of England pre¬ 
tends''to aVdld responsibility, especially having regtrrd lo'tho 
dny w^bdn titdla iiVill separate from England.' In ;every'point 
flCvlew; this motivelii cxtwmely base; and.'like'afl nieasirreS'of 
'lew^ecm'ahig; it is a very Ibla^ptdicy : even yrith regirdonly to 
its economy it will not stand the mere tost of figures ;> aimady, 
irtiC enhanced intereiit bar ahiaUntedlo ittoro 0ian' the atonal 
d<^; bUt> iiKicpl*tideifit‘br flus.'thb lendbrii drb cbMy persons 
bernmird bred Whhia tbe ifnhifctftlftgdbra, and bttwthemselyi» 
netBbd^‘^ithiw that Ithigdotf'f thbthfore, tWdn ’ wbn India 
eiiyiaMirfes tlMm EiiglandfthWtbdia Creditors cannot be defrdtiddd 
b95^#Bt%luhdf|^t4lbdtlV the mos^f midifest injusliCb lb hfer vvvfh 
peoplerWttd injury to her own iababitants. When India 
aephraten IWjtn<li)ngln^^ imBSii debt will not be wiped off 
Ihe Cbmpanjf's bik>ks, but those books will merely be trans^ 
ferred |o XeadenJjall; tbe inspection of (he books will show 
lhat the debt is a Loyalty Loan, and humanity to people vvitlpa 
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the BrUUh Witt te«4 to U» f««o«|iti^ li 3 f ^wi«- 

went^ BTHaio!^ c^nly be 

bified by ftritain t^t their lo^fblly in iendin^ffteSr money to tfeelr 

pIJS ih» «ipiUlt.t of »i>gl»i»4 of » y ^ 

of employment for tie to6iieyrH«»4> tt»et. it mtWteWe »wb • J 
the capital of Iniia from being employed in the pnrebwe bf Mtt 
and opium from the company, or inverted in the 
vice, end in other btonche* where the atteeeii of Ibo pWMfc 
service eswitfially depeailr upon the energy of private ipe- 
culation.and vrhich, in those cbennels, would ha^ beeii^- 
Moyed more beneficially for India then by being tent diteirtly 
to the Company, and being brought into cotopetitiOli wi^ 
other portions of tlie capital Of India which are tent to tiw 
company, indirectly, in the shape of ships hired to tilow, had 
{roods provided for theto* 

The merchants of India expected that the invasion Of Utifnah 
would employ their ships and their funds. The war created 
cmnloymeul for four million sterilttg of capital, which may be 
considered as mercantile t nearly all of this money was derived 
from Calcutta; but at the very same moment, when the 
merchants’ coffers, were podTed out in equipping the various e«- 
pcditions, the governmefil itself stepped forward into the money 
market, and asked the constituents of the private banks in Cal* 
• culla to tend mouey direct to the government to an indefinite 
extent. Thus, as soon u tlio merchant had contracted to sup¬ 
ply the government*with ships and with stores, the same 
government embarrassed him, by causing his constituents to 
withdraw their old dejKisits from him, in order to knd Iholf 


motie}, lu the shape of hard cash, direct to the government, 
government actually caused a compoUtion between those 
branches of Its service which were supplied by coutract and by 
private adventure, and those which were directly administered 
in all their details' by the Compaily’s own purveyors |ud 
artibaoa; generally speaking,—^between the fnariti««o serried 
and the land scrvjce. Ihc immediate effect o< this uuwi»e and 
cruel competition for money « as^that tiic nmrcbap.U «< Cakuita. 
being engaged to supply shipa and stores the ^’pitrnoicut, 
were obliged to rela‘g;i tlic money whu ii haii been lent to them 
by their constituents; and, in order to do so, they were obliged 
to pay for it whatever rate o( interest then eonstitueuti 
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etynskMired «qflk«Ie9i to th« , mudf 

goviNramenf. la IfaBC* aiardiaiilh-^ ar tkdiim aoBCraelbtV, 
heiag: deeply ^agt^ftd Cba geyen un ent, -warn iiaelately 
obliged to unBdd #ir gmraaient. wbHA ^gnofUntly atteaipled 
to witMbaw fiafD .IImbi Itie .capital with wbidb cbey'weia f&ib^ 
flUfcir die coaUaettlato which they had rat^red. 

The- saddui Bew deamnd for capital wididrew teach ateaey 
(tom its fofBiar chanael of eai|doynieot; oioch had bedft hi^ 
fceted in aietatB,r aad taeb IHce darahle itaple imports; aitichr 
more had been tawestediiff'laaded property in Gateatta; imports, 
lioHses, and grottnds were offered for sale, and sold for what 
rfiey would fetch ; ol comaer aM mich property became greatly 
depreciated in valno. Tfao war soon took a mosl'iinfavoHmble 
n»fiecL It did not invite the natives tu invest their eapiial ii| 
C!cdentta. It was feared Chat the Burmese WooAd invade Ben-> 
gal and plander Caleatta. The massacre at Baraekpore was 
baCfhefhti panic of a l<Mig cootilMied series of alarms, which, 
after they passed over, appeared too vidicalotis and nn- 
fottodad for lerioiie aCteirtioiii< Indeed, the origin of these false 
alaiins nmj be traced far back ; they were Che guilty tears of » 
weak and wicked syitem of government, always alive to its 
own criases. and aware cd ils own real weakness. The Indian 
•fovernment always haa been air alarmist govemment, with 
regard to ill own troops, sohjects,. allies, and neighbours, and 
even wrtfr regard to its own countryme/i; it was abrmed at in-' 
terJopers or lival traderS'r thhn it said that the missionaries had 
caused the massacio at Vellore, and now it denoiiMei the gen* 
ti^ea of the piess m politicet incendiaries, and would impute’ 
to tliev every evil which has resulted .from despotism in the 
lest twenty years; Ibe contagion of foar spr^ horn tho 
goverumenC to the people; the eotifidenes of tho people ks 
the wisefotir, Ituimmily, and prudence of thw gevenunmit, i;va» 
shaken, and therefore ifiehr eofMIdencc in its stability was alto 
shakett i the impression wee that it weuld be dmtroyed; they 
could #ee no adequate destroying power, but they looked on all 
sides for a destroyen-Hi'dclif'ertr. The imbecility, inpisticer 
sod cruelty of the government made the pec^le v^rd H as in¬ 
sane. and about to commit an act of self-destraetion.; it had 
faded in provoking its own .fniyaole end iis own troops to 
strangle U, Capital ceased to flow in frons the surrounding 
nntiim states; ^d was buried; markets were deptemeri, and 
property tece depreciated. The expenditilre of the goveromeal 
was enoramuaFy increased, bat.Bmeii of it took plaoe abroad, and 
the country was drained to supply tlie foreign war. Extiaordi- 
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nuy e9B|ieiM fell «ii tbelw^nift ^iiiptoj^^iirBIrliwIi; lU'IMt 
nosey snt4ii^ind tnm &idi4 sad isMc l« Binsali^ te pesos# 
sod aoder oidteaiy eNosntoneet; dM pensw wwkA itm 
beeo hi Indls epwisr * pordoo ot their ^ MMor die 
peepie «he eoolribeted tt, sod leodhisr bsek the lesMlsder i»- 
diieetly to those from edidni U rvse ofigiosny dreero. €2spiCst 
whieli wooM bsfd einsslstad is lodis was deHroyed <mb tliSfa- 
tration of Btroisii. It was expesded in kiUiair penons wboie 
ftumlies beesoie peMi<MMta en iodts, and laemlfStBj^ end ki» 
vaiidiDgi others who hsd« tlierefoie, to become deed veigliti 
on loduL 

A eery short forwgn expedition bsriof osesed the peeseiit 
sjrstem of lodbs to India to prodooe to moth k^oity to the 
iiovernsmot, and to those persons who most proii^tljr«ed 
niatmrially assisted the fovemment; it is evidont, that, 
in a war for existence, the effect of each a system ofloaaa,. 
wotttd prove reiy destructive to the gpovemment. .Every event 
that threatens the durability of the British government in 
India, most naturally depreciate the value of all their Beane, 
made on the security of their territory in India aloae. Bat 
whenever the British empire In India is felt to tremble, or eesn 
when it is only seen to ipiake, or snspeoted of fearing’ or 
donbring; then, the security which it offers for money lent in 
India is bad, or of doubtfol goodness; it it a security on which 
the native and the eotopist cannot possibly lend their money 
permanently; the thick and thin adhereatt of Britido, that Is, 
the British officers in India alone can dare to lend on such • so- 
*rurity, but it is only by calculating uponindemailioation, in the 
event of the separatioit df India. The company avows a frau¬ 
dulent intentioa, and naturally has to pay the penalty due on 
loss of character. Whenever the British gov^ment in India 
is embarrassed, its own officers will compel it to guarantee alt 
the debts contrarted by the British government in India; this 
step wilt necMsarily be preliminary to the opening of any new 
loan. In any time of trial or day of danger, the swliidiing 
attempt to borrow money for Britaint on the mere security of 
territmy in India, woold be, but the tmrefeced avowal of a de¬ 
liberately fraudulent tpeeulation, and tf course it would foil and 
prove imprairtlcahlB; however, th# attempt would embarrass 
trade, and agginvaleodety previous diffictflt^deimsiooed by the 
want of money atid of efedit In tlieb a day of trial, every loin 
made in India, even frhen guarMteed by the British partia- 
ment in the most explicit manner, must become liable to somu 
degree of riispicioa. 
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Ayliiffli^.ipteresidebt iqtJfiMilf.. attfftote to itself /i^rjeigo ftinds, 
beings iQyoatedj scanty capital of iiidia afloat 

for,^veftiineDt io agricaltore^. manufactures,' 

T^fap ioweringr of the rate of interest on the pi^lie deb^ miodis, 
ciuiies,.the/orelg^p luodainyefM in that debttn be witbdmwn; 
^ ipsa of a ,|U'0i9table enytloyment of floatiogr beings taken 
frcw^the. banking: houses, th^y arc also obligod ;to ^odp 90 „the 
T§i^.qt interest which they allow on deposits, andi>b>s,compels 
ti^e withdrawal.of,foreig-n capital from them also. The foreign 
capital thus withdrawn from the government,, and from the 
private banks, is necessarily supplied by Indian capital, which 
is withdrawn from agriculture and other ^uch employments, and 
invested in government securities. Thus, whenev£>r the govern¬ 
ment reduces the rate of interest on its debts, it forces, capital 
from India* India is so miserably poor, that it cannot be Jd- 
p,rived of any amount of capital, without manifest injnry; yet, 
notwithstanding this very important consideration, the financial 
operations of the British government in India are sudden, fre¬ 
quent, violent, and extensive; the effect of them is irresistible 
1 ^ univeisal. Moreover, by means of the banks, tho go\'^ern- 
ment influences tbo issue of paper in shape of notes and dis- 
.couots; the mints are also powerful instnimenls in the hand of 
the government; the govornroent nionopulics of salt and of 
opium, and the government sales of goods imported from 
London, all aid in placing the bankers of Culcutla very much in 
the grasp of the government, and in.giving to the government 
a very unusual and improper degree of power over their pros¬ 
perity. Under a despotic and irrc»poiisible government, whiclr 
lias so decided a controul over capital, Uie banker is obliged to 
be much more cautions than he need 'to be under a popular 
responsible goverment, which is confined to simple objects, and 
does not trade or iuterrere unnecessarily and tamper eon- 
tinually with the money-market; and const-pientlycapitaltlsclf 
is deprived of much of the value which it would have under a 
more jiiberal government, under one .which would aljow the 
capitalist to manufacture^nd import salt; to cultivate the poppy, 
aad to export cheap and good opium. It is not insinuated that 
the profits of trade in India, arc not great—but merely that the 
employment of capital is not certain. At Constantinople, Al¬ 
giers* and Morocco, the Jew rocrebant often derives great profits 
from trade, but it is because the possession of his property, his 
family, and bis life, is insecure* w 

Formerly India supplied Europe, America, and Africa, with 
calicoes, muslins, and chintz, &c., which were paid for in 
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bullion; but now India meaites from BufOp^; itHntiii, 

and cliintx; bonce so flsr the course of trade d fevened; 'Blilf- 
land has also'been borrowing many ihilllont of tnoney in India, 
aud has Ion it optional with theletiders to denia'ndthili'fiitoresr, 
and the repayment of tbeif principal in London,atthe Mtotof half* 
a-crowh for eafch rupee. The return to cash payments in Eng^ 
land, the decreased means of export from India, and the inciwssed 
import into India, have all oombined to make the rupee worth 
less than }mir-a*crown,and therefore to cause every creditor to 
prefer payment of interest and principal in London. Paymtmts 
being transferred from India to England, has diminished thede-^ 
mand for money in India, and at the same time choked the 
means of remflting it to England: it has also withdfawnTrom 
^idia much capital which would have been reinvested fnlndli^ 
if the principal and interest of loans had been paid in Indhi. 
Certainly, when the operation of thb optional clause, was tott 
by the company, and when It was found tbat it caused India to 
be drained of money, then a transfer loan ought to h4ve beeit 
opened at Leadenhall; but that would have been inconsisteirt 
with the honourable company’s avowed policy of switidling 
their creditors whenever they might be deprived of their terri^ 
lories, and the parliament Is not honest enough, or clear sighted 
enough to see the folly of such a mercenary and base policy. 
The consolidation of tiie debts of all the presidencies, has donb 
niucii to })iit them on a faur footing, and to render it impossible 
that Britain should over dare attempt to disown them Udder 
pny pos.'>ible circumstance : the next step ought to be, to traiit» 
fer them and all their management to London; and then, 
perhaps, it would be foemfi right, to unite the Indian exchequer 
wiili the exchequer of England, of which in fact it has long 
been a branch. As long as India is absdiutely under the sway 
of tile parliafflcot of the United Kingdom, so long ought its in¬ 
terests to be bound up as closely as possible with those of Britain. 

The option of paying off a debt, keeps down the value of if; 
it prevents it from ever rising much above the par at whi^ it is 
to be paid off' The lender should be *considered only as t^e 
purchaser of a perpetual irredeemable annuity; and whenever 
the Stale wished to buy tbat ariuuity, it :d.o(iid have to deal for 
it as any other purchaser. In this way tiic laluo of the annuity 
migiit rise much above the sum originally 4 >'d for it, and with tijis 
view, the loan would ye made on favouruUto terms to the go- 
verumeut. The company’s rcseru'd rigtiA of paying off loans, 
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hu b«Qn exerdied m » vM^faiooiis n^nner upwidie eonpuiy** 
crsditort, especial Ijr npon Iheirown retived servants. 

The proper means fiiMr .^oiiAtenttioi^ the berCheosome effects 
of a naiioiial debt is So iociease the wealib sod popolation of 
the conotij i with this view every agent should be employed^ 
end every nateral aid should be employed. If the debt is era- 
trected.iii i^ldor in silver every eocouAgeoieot should be given 
te the inereese* the abuudaoce, and the ebeap supply of that 
netel; no royalty duty should be exacted on Us prodoetion. 
neither should then be any duty taken on its import, transit or 
export; there should not be any seniorage ebaiged on coining 
it into the coin which the State has to pay to its own creditors. 
The State should keep clearly in view that it is under an obli¬ 
gation to pay to its creditoni a certain specific coin, which can¬ 
not be converted into any other coin, much less superseded by 
•n imagfoaiy money; it ought to be considered as sacred, even 
in its quantum of alloy, and the uses to wfatch it is applicable by 
law ought neitber to be incMased or diminished; it is only by 
this strictness that the interests of the creditor and those of the 
debtor can be rendered at all permanent and uniform. The 
inuetfce of every State is to keep laitb only to the letter of the 
Bond. The company has been especially politic in the manage- 
neiit of its loans; every spemes of experiment and of trick has 
been tried to lighten the burthen of them; fortunately for the 
credit of the company, and of the ioteASta of their creditors, the 
€on^ny*s own governors, raunsellors. and secretariea. have 
been so deeply interested as lenders that they have opposed a 
vesbting interest to the orders of ttm company. 

The necessity of transferu^ the management of all the pnblic 
debts of India from Calcutta to Leadenhall cannot he too 
atrongly urged upon the people and governments of India and 
of England; but it will be long before any government will 
believe that honesty isHhe best policy. 

The e.\tension of paper-money to India, is a meaaoro of too 
greab importance for the present clumsy machinery of govern¬ 
ment to dare attempt. ci’Aper‘<u<»ucy is a powerful instruuient; 
ib Uie hands of a wise and virtuous goveriiinent. it is a most be- 
fte4<:iai medium of circulation, and agent of intercourse; but 
the company would employ it only to drain all specie from 
India. Private bankers require laws and iostitutions to protect 
them and their property, before they can have credit enough 
ian tbeir notes to pass better Ilian go1d.t. 



DIARY ^ 9TATE PRISONER. 

N».'45, paff$ 159.) 

On the foorili of JanD^ii828, at foor o’doek in the mom 
hg, I yvBB oblilped to sht oot on my mareh from Ramoad 
towards Madura; T ^as goarded by four badge |>eoDt who were 
armed with swords and daggers, they were siipporied by « 
possee of village police watchmen armed with bludgeons. 
The road, as it is called, is merely the track of people travel¬ 
ling on foot. We frequently crossed the bed of the river, which 
was quite dry. The country through which we passed was 
well covered with villages; the lands were quite open, and, in 
most places, they had ,been recently plonghod up; in some 
fields, the dry-grairts were quite ripe; we did not see toy 
paddy; the fields of grain are strictly watched to prevent the 
depredations of cattle, and also those of birds and thieves. The 
Palmyra is the most common tree, it grows spontaneously ha 
tiic most coarse and arid sands. We passed a good deal of 
horned cattle, but no buflbloes, and only a few sheep and goats. 
On the whole, the country looked better than I ejcpected: it is 
level, cleared, cultivated, and healthy. The only merehandine 
we met with was half a dozen women laden with the shoots of 
the palmyra-nut, a very coarse article of food, for the supply of 
the market at Kamnad, wc met with two persons mounted on 
ponies oftho country, I cotmiude that they were Brahmins in 
the immediate service ofathe government, for no other clast of 
persons ini this miserably poor country can aflbrd to ride on 
|beir joiirnics. At eight o^clock in tho morning, the sun was 
so hot that we put up for liie day in a Cbuttmm, a very good 
building, close to a fine.ldrge tank full of water; which w M a 
little distance from the village of Chattimungalurn. At noon', 
the chief of my guards, gave me (wo rupees, which they said 
was Che sum which tlie company allowed me as a prisoner for 
a march of four days, being at the rate of half a rupee per diem. 

I returned the tvvo rupees (o tlie company. At ^ree o'clock, 
iu the afternoon, we continued our march ; and, at eight o’clock, 
we arrived at tho town of PermagoodyJ where wc were lodged 
in the police office for the night. Tim officers and s^urrants of. 
police were employed with their accounts in the odice, untU 
after nine o’clock; their" fotbaviour towards me, was wbal I 
was accustomed to. The peons who guarded roe gave them 
their cue, and set them the example of insulting and annoying 
me in every manner in*their power. In^ludia, at all times, a 
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foreign white tynnt is at ^st a fair object for ridicnle, af 
present, 1 ain privileged to see thii, with even less restraint 
than 1 saw it, when I was in Persia; for, just now, the tyrant 
d the eouDhry consaiMdi Ids slaves to let loose all l^ehr tag6 on 
one of tbeis tyrants. Hieir own wish natora% most be, that, 
every white man was driven riirongh the country by black men 
with swovds in their hands, just as they are now driving me 
through the country. We reprobate the cruelties which Tipfioo 
inflict on those fore^n invaders of his country, Ins throne, and 
bis life, whom be captured in war; but, as far as the company 
dares, at this moment, it is applying the exact system of Tippoo 
to me. The company’s collector by his fair professions in¬ 
veigled me into the country ; by his lies he st^ndled me, and 
when I resisted his frauds and impositions, the Board of Reve¬ 
nue pledged its word, that it would protect me against him, 
because 1 had improved those branches of revenue” in which 
1 had been snared. 

In the town of Permagoody the houses are built merely of 
nnd, but sometimes they are faced with brick; very many of 
these mud-walled cottages arc covered with tiles, for (hatch 
appears to be scarce. The first time 1 passed through Perma¬ 
goody, it struck mo that the inhabitants of the town, appeared 
to be in more easy circomstauees than those of any other' 
beathma town in the Ramnad country which 1 have visited, and, 
1 still think the same; they are i'hdustrious and clever weavers 
and dyers; the women take an active part in these trades, and 
they are covered with a profusion of hoathenish rings, collars, 
bracelets, anklets, and other ornaments, most of which appeur 
to be of gold, many of considerable^ w’eight. Permagoody is 
tiie seal of a District-A.meen, whose Court seems to be full of 
businessi This may be an advantage to the towns-pcopio 
by facilitating the recovery of debts, and by cl)ccking the 
revenue police officers jn some slight degree; for the Ameen is 
not connected with the Fiscal, but only with the zillah Judge, 
and in seeking for his own master’s favour, he might chance to 
tell of some of the most glaring outrages committed by the po- 
\|ce servants,- 

On Saturday, the fitb, a little before sun-rise, we started from 
Permagoody, leaving the town, the fields we passed had good 
well constructed mud walls; by tbeside of the river there 
were some water courses and some reservoirs, but all these 
water-works for irrigating the fields were of the most temporary 
mature v the bed o%the river was dry, except in one place 
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w 1 iei 9 tHe w«tM stood pool, Wotec-woila ilioold oetvi^ 
a large portion of the attention of a goverpneiit whioh Im 
teiaed on j|ll the land of the conntry, and vhtch leoehet, as 
the rent of it| land, a Itolf of the annoal prodnoe of tlM whole 
'Country. The land seims good, Palmyra-trees grow well on 
the margin of the river; from their numbers, oompared with 
other tmes, X suppose they mast be the most prodnotive spe^ 
of tree in this part of the country \ they seem generally to bp 
quite stripped of their leaves for writing upon, and for the co¬ 
vering of houses, &c,; I do not think that toddy is drawn frem 
nny of them here about, although this is the season for toddy. 
Cocoa-nut trees ace rare, and the farther we recede from the sea 
the smaller tho outs become; some of the cocoa-nuts here aro 
very small, just like the cocoa-nuts of tho I^mcadives. Timber 
and other trees are not scarce* there is some open jungle on 
sands and on rotten stone rocks. Some of the fields were 
planted very regularly, others were being ploughed up; the 
paddy was two feet high; in some of the fields of tobacco they 
were transplanting it, and in other fields the plant was half 
.grown. The road, in many parts is bounded by banks of mod, 
on a straight lino cut through the jungle; so that it really 
looks something like the highway of a civilized country; a 
great part of the road is on a fine binding gravelly soil, offer- 
ing very fit materials for igaking a durable hard road, but the 
road itself has not had a hoe applied to it. In this part of India, 
the land is level, and, during the greater part of the year, tho 
beds of the rivers are quite dry; therefore, lierc, under the exist- 
* ing system of the misrule and mal-administration of public aflfairs 
by the company, it is a good thing for the people, >tbat the go¬ 
vernment totally neglects the making of roads; however, in 
other parts of India, where the country Js more difficult to 
tra|;el over, the government should pay some degree of atten¬ 
tion to the coDslniction of roads, an^ wherever the rivers are 
deep or rapid, even the company might apply some of its own 
extravagant mis-management to throwing bridges over the 
most frequented passages. A few ropes would almost connect 
the Island of Kamiseram with the eontineni, and save themn- 
nual lacs of pilgrims frpm much exposure and suffering; bifl^ 
throughout the whole country, < ho meaoi of ioter-coromunlca- 
tion are in tlie worst possible Hl .te; the government ferries ant 
oarthen-pots, such a« a traveller would expect to find only near 
.a kraal of uucivilised'Hottcntots: the government bridges over 
jnece ditches seldom stands two monsoons; and the govern- 
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melit roadf thrown over level paddy-delds arp washed away by 
file ifrfit good shower of raita that falls. The deepening of the 
passage between Ramiseiim island and the continent, might 
Teiy easily, speedily, and cheaply be effected; but, if ever the 
existing government of the British empire in India does' more 
than estimate that, or any other public work in India, which 
would coiit 20,000f., then, the seven wonders will be rivalled, 
for a mercenary company of monopolists will have undertaken 
andet of self-denial; the directors will have made up their 
minds to forbear pocketing a portion of the crop of India; they 
will have resolved to allow the people of India to glean their 
own fields, after the company has carted away the crop. 

1 was heated and tired, but the guard continued to drive me 
along until noon,when we arrived at the village of Managoody, 
which lies half-way between the cities of Ramnad and Madura; 
here, again, as usual I was imprisoned in the police-office. As 
soon as we arrived, the badged police officers of my guard 
hurried the naked village watchmen for the headman, account¬ 
ant and other police officers of the village; and as soon as they 
appeared, they ordered them in the most peremptory manner to 
bring a supply of firewood, milk, eggs, fowls, cocoa-nuts, &c. 
The village was kept on the alert half the day : the village 
officers were brow-beaten and scolded, the watchmen were 
kept running about and threatened, and the villagers were 
forced to neglect their own affairs, tp part with their property 
at less than its value, and to suffer some good hearty lacings 
about their naked legs. 1 had whatever supplies 1 wanted, and^ 
my servants paid for them—not direct to the villagers, but 
through the hands of the police peonsi who took receipts From 
tho villagers. Wo expended about sixpence. This system of 
purveyance is indeed a vile system. It is Tjot without reason 
that tho villagers abhor the very idea of supplying the officers 
and other geiillemcn who reside in,the country, and who travel 
through it; fora r.ivourito fowl cannot possibly be kept, when¬ 
ever demanded it must b.> [:i ven up at the company’s own pri(xi; 
indeed, wilbont payment; even tlic law of purvey merely di¬ 
rects that the villager ^ha^ receive credit for the supplies 
wbich he furuiabes, in his.account current with the Eai^t India 
company ! Throughout all South India, every person has an he¬ 
reditary open and never closed running account current with 
the com[>any ; all the entries are made and decided upon by the 
compAt^Vf other party only has the task of making t|)o pay¬ 
ments. If my scrvauls had been unaided by the police, they 
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would fmVe got on jdtt tks Veil; bat, even iC tho vUtagen winild 
not soil supplies to traTellers, then travellers could very easily 
purchase the articles they required for their Jouraies in the towns 
and convey them from town to town ; milk is the only article 
they could not carry with them. But this wicked mode of inter¬ 
ference with the people is not accidental, it is systeniatio-»its 
object is fraud; the system of purveys is maintained by the whole 
body of the officers of the government, white as well as black, 
military as well as civil, for the purpose of robbing the people, 
and living on the best the country affords, free of cost to them¬ 
selves. ‘ When 1 first perceived the existence of the system and 
its nature, an^ began to expose it, my friend, Mr. Hughes, 
begged of mo not to attack it, for, if I did, 1 would have every 
body in the country on me; hewlso said, that as sure as Bishop 
Heber Came to the South, a dozen miles on each side of his road 
would be plundered, under the pretence of furnishing him with 
necessary supplies. The fundamental rule of the company's 
government is—Do not do any thing quietly, if if can be done 
forcibly. 

During the afternoon, as I sat in the police office, my guards, 
the police ofiicers, and servants of tho village, together with 
their companions, amused themselves hy hallooing out to the 
travoUers, who passed us on their way towards Madura \ one 
would say, Give our salamlo Mr. Peter—to the commanding 
officer—to the goddess Menatch, 8ec. then, another would 
say to him, ** Oh! you are a very fine sort of a Mahomedan; 
you send your salam to Menatch! The first would reply, laugh¬ 
ing, ** Oh, yes! my salam to Menatch, Comatcb, Domaich, Bo- 
mateh, Romatch !*' &e. And Chen they continued amusiug them¬ 
selves in the same strain. 

1 have not seen any other country sd utterly devoid of every 
speems of moral principle for tho suppoct of its government, as 
this country is. Even the repression of such crimes as murder 
and theft is approved of only as far as it affects self; but, as a 
mere act of common public justice, it is not approved of so as 
to be esteemed. A just government, wtiich expends its strength 
in acting justly and arbitrating justly, would suffer from thi 
moral degradation, for the true value of its labours would not 
be property appreciated; but tl:c unjust and unfflercifui govern¬ 
ment of the company gains by means of the moral 

debasement of its subjii^ts; for, its own illegal extortions cause 
no disgust from their illegality; they create no abhorrence either 
from their great amount, or from their improper application ; 
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<hey QMisely exdle ft slight 4^F9e of lyippfttbj in those iwhe 
feel their turn near nt hand. 

Since my arrest, I have heard the poUce peons and other per- 
eons converse a great deal eboat the politics of the country; 
but, from my very imperfect knowledge of the Tamil Imiguage, 
I cannot be certain that they express their own ideas, or 
whether they ironically adopt my own ideas on many common 
subjects of general interest. They often speak of the neigh¬ 
bouring Riyabs and of old times. Speaking of the last Rajah 
•ofRamnad, several of them exclaimed Ol O! O! in a manner 
which seemed to be in recoUection of his severity,—not of his 
generosity. They relate to one another many of the vilianies 
which the butler of the late Colonel Martinez practised in pro¬ 
curing supplies of provisions by means of the Cutwal of Ram* 
nad. They all agree in staling that at present the pay of the 
sepoys at Ramnad is three months in arrears, and that they are 
therefore reduced to the necessity of living on conjee. My 
guards seem to think that the causes of my arrest are just 
those which 1 myself consider them to be,-—tito offended 
pride of the repulsed Brahmin, and the jealous rivalry of 
Mr. Gleig. 

The village of Managoody is situated on the bank of the 
river, and has in it a considerably large heathen church with an 
•old tower of four stories in height; adorned, as usual, with orna- 
ftsent in relief. On the opposite side of the river, there is a 
smalls church, whicb has a tower similar to that of Maua- 
goody; Several times during <tbc night there was music in tho 
church. I was guarded very nunverously and very strictly ; a 
parriah dog was my -companion, much io the amusement of my 
guard. 

On Sunday morning, at four o’clock, the guards awoke me 
and ordered me to proceed on my march, f would ratherdiave 
vested and remained quiet, but was not, a|all incliped to remon¬ 
strate, being as anxious as they could possibly be to end this 
most unpleasant journey. We passed many villages. This 
part of the country is lobrably well watered, and therefore it 
^ under cultivation wiU) paddy 4 however, all the water¬ 
courses are as rude as they possibly can bp; they are all of the 
most temporary nature; there is not a brick employed in their 
construction; their dams, dykes, and embankments are formed 
entirely of mud, and iustcad of sluice-gates, they havp but a 
bank of mud, which is thrown up and dug down as occasion rc- 
<quircs. The government, as being the proprietor of the land 
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irjamiany advaneei to the euUivaton vcteh Mmii of money m it 
deems necessary t6 contfhiel «tid repair Hie ireter-wevlte eon** 
nected with the lands they cultivate; this adyaoee i* called 
Meeramat; lately an Indo-Briton was etti^yed in Madnra aa 
Meeramnt surveyor. The proprietor of hii^ aho makea Other 
advances of cash to the cultivator to enable him to buy seed 
and to meet'tho ^neral eicpensesof cultivation; this advance it 
called Tnckavy. The villa^s are composed of mud huti^ 
which are ill thatched. Wherever a village has a road, there 
the road serves also for a water-conrse; therefore, the beet etil- 
tivated villages are the most sloppy and muddy. A hig^ road; 
is being marked out by planting a row of trees on each side of 
H; this is do|ie in an expensive manner; a large high bank Of 
earth is thrown up round each tree; but, so little care is after^- 
wards bestowed on the work, that, along long lines all these 
hanks have fallen in and smothered the trees they were intended 
to protect from the depredations of cattle. Coooa<mut trees. 
Palmyra trees, and other trees, are numerous; Plantain and 
Beetle gardens are frequent. Large herds of horned cattle Were 
seen grazing on very scanty herbage; no sheep were seen; a 
fowl was sometimes seen in a village, but they were very ravdy 
seen. Some large convoys of cotton and of grain passed us on 
their way towards Permagoody. 

At ten o’clock, I was fhtigaed with my march, and oppressed 
with the intense heat of thd sun, and therefore afraid of exerts 
ing and exposing myseMany longer; finding that the destined 
resting place was five miles further, 1 insisted on patting up at a 
* small building in the village ofTreecoody, where ( bad lodged 
on two or three former journeys. Here we found the poHce 
busily employed in ooHecting supplies for the gentlemen of 
Madttva; they had got possession of one sheep and eight fowls; 
a basket was being wove for the birds'; as usual, about a dozen 
peifbns were employed on this state pfTair, and the whole vil> 
lage was on the alert and grumbling. A fhwl and the other 
necessary supplies for the whiteman, were eafled for; a villager 
passed by me at that moment, and he seemed to sneer and 
mutter, as he well migfit do. My eo&lies applied to me to pro- 
euro for them al 80 ,~un order for a fowl at the company’s prTggj^ 
In the year 1928, whed I pnt up at thh village, Lsaw a grand 
cotlectiCn of several dozen fowls, ti»r the collector of Madura, 
who was tlHHi providing for the entertainment of the circuit 
Judge. What woi^d Sir Matthew Hule have caid to any 
High SherlfiT, who would have dared steal sheep, for the pur- 
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po^e of bribing,him witl% gp^ ebeer?. Tiio viJIUge ^ Tree« 
coody bfts paddy iSeUif opniidecpdi^ pste^tlb b^Uottf fow 
of tbem are not cuftival^. 

At three o’eloeh jb the ajS^raoon, we eootinoed our day*i 
march $ nKwi-of our^ioed' lay along the river, which was on our 
right hand aide; c|ose on the bank of the river there v/bs 
jungle, yet, conudei^ble villages lay pretty near to each oUier, 
they had ^many large plantiitions of cocoa-nut and castor-oil, 
together with many palmyra, tamarind, and timber trees. We 
met with no travellers, or merchandize worthy of notice. 

At gve o'dock, ip the evening, the guard put mo up iu the 
police office, at the village of'3>epooam; here 1 had a snug 
lodging. As we entered the office wo found a police officer 
sitting in close consultation with a knot of the leading men of 
the village; i had no doubt about the nature of their dellbers^- 
tions,—undoubtedly, they were plotting to combine their 
powers together, and thus to benefit themselves as much as 
possible, at the expense of the weaker inhabitants of the vil¬ 
lage. In every village, at the earliest dawn of the. morning, in 
the heat of noon| and egidn. in the cool of tho evening, head¬ 
men are cpntinuaTly met with in groups, planning and contriving 
hoW; best to govern their people, and to manage with tlie 
government. The company will not permit the voice of the 
people to be heard jn any common nationarcouncil, to delibe¬ 
rate on. the laws before they are made, but it cannot possibly 
pmveot the people of each villoge frepn combining together to 
preserve themselves from the fatal effects of laws, made in 
ignorance and recklessness ; and, ip like manner, tho company 
will not permit even .civil puses to bo tried by jurors, but 
enfiwces the resex-ipt of an ignorant register, as tiie voice of the 
law; therefore, the people are obliged to combine together, to 
cottoteraet the decrees of the company’s courts, and to preserve 
themselves. The government is so very infamous, thaUthe 
p^ple cannot possibly retain ,eoy degree of truth, of honpty, 
prof (rirnkness. Slavea roust either deceive tHeir tyrants, dr 
they iheroselves must perish. 

. We saw two or three, recently built, very small heathen 
chapels, which seem to have been (bunded by Brahinins in the 
wrvice of the company,, not .hy any^ rich, village eilltivatprs. 
Throughout the whole eotiniry, the villages and even the t9W<>^ 
seem unable to repror their cburchee. 

The following statement, will give some idea of the price of 
plaiotAins and mangoes at Uetnnad, ns compared with some other 
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are at Negfapatam; and Mangfoes are6 timea aa dear as they are 
at Colombo. The Challie is the doit ef Holland, a small cop¬ 
per coin, which yet drcnlates flreely, and is generally eateem^ 
in all the an<4ent posseationa of the Dntch in India; indeed, ft 
formed a material poilten ef the treaanro boarded in Iftindjr, both 
by the sovereign and by the people; in Ceylon, S ohalHea earn 
equivalent to one pice, which is the fourth part of three half¬ 
pence ; therefore each challie is the half of a farthing; but, on 
the continent, 3 challics are one cash, so that 7 and one-4fth 
ohallies are equal to one penny sterling. 

Monday morniog, before three o’elodlc, I eras marched on¬ 
wards ; aa we approached the efty of Madura, itappeored to me 
that the eotinlry in the immediate vicinity of the city had been 
greatly improved since I lastly it in lune, 1884; many 
appeared to have been enelosed with hedges; the approach'fe 
the city had been mneh impfoved by draining and mending the 
road; formerly, the alreeta in tho cHy wero utterly wegleeted 
and filled with filth, now they are cleaned, and the dftt ia 
«arted away; yet, after all, it ia a beastly dirty city. Tho roads ane 
repaired and the town is cleaned by Mr. Nichols thezillMi lodge. 

On arriving near the^epacolum snburbof Madura, and Wheel 
Mr. Peter resided, tiie guard wishing to pnt theirown dressand 
persons in order, also to hove a previous oommnnicatkNi nrkh 
the^lice Brahmins allowed me to .enter a small choUttiy, 
where 1 had lodged during several weeks, in the year 1888; 
here I breakfasted and dressed ; and in order to be prepared 
when taken before the magistrates, 1 made the following^nole 
in my diary of what I had to say to famj 
1 beg the warrant for my arrest. 

1 beg to see ttw warrant for my aerest. 

1 beg to have a copy ef ibe warrant for my arrest. 

I beg to have a copy of tbe summons issued for my arrreit 
1 took tbe memorandum book and the pencil in my hand, and 
J was marched onwanis to tbe residence at T^mcolum. 

£tut India and Cot* Mag, Voh% xiti-f yot to, Dec, 3 K 
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If the poW4Hr 4>f the pteu ever.exited itself to correct, and 
has ever soeceedcMUn eortectiDg the abuses practised by despo- 
tisfii Ofer society, we we rewlvtd that U shall hence be exerted, 
and hence stUbCeed In eorrectingp the abuses, and brinjg^ing to a 
close the career of the most atrocious instruments of despotism 
which in any countty or any circumstances ever existed, viz,, 
the Comatander-in-chief of the Madras aniiy—-Sir Robert 
O’Gallagban. We denounce this individual in the most unc- 
qolvoeal, the most open, and the broadest terms. We do not 
hesitate, and in aUtgw^^ in»i%uatu, rather than state the 
grotiuds of liis aecusation, but avowedly we array ourselves 
against him, and, as we above intimated denounce him as a 
eonspiratoir against the rights, the interests, an^ the honour 
of every upright and ooblG*-minded oiliccr in the service ovej* 
which the malevolence of bis sway extends. Sir Robert O’Cal- 
lagban is unfit to the exercise of the duties of bis station ; he is 
unfit in that he has perverted the power entrusted to him, to 
the most unjust ends, in that he has used it to the commission 
of aets of the foulest and darkest iniquity. Sir Robert O'Cal¬ 
laghan piufff be recalled. If the fionorahle* the Sovereigns of 
l.eadeQbaU, refuse to recall him, the British government itself 
mast exercise its right ol interference. Sir Robert O’Callaghan 
must be recalled through one instrumentality or another. A 
di^race to the power which caiAed bis nomination, be is a 
•eottfge to the whole Indian army coming under bis jurisdiction 
•»-aod disgrace in the ope instance, scourge in the other, he has 
at the same time proved himself a traitor to every principle of 
law,* Justice, and hoiior-~wherefore, Sir Robert O'Callaghan 
muel be,recalled, and more than redalUdt must be brought 
before that tribunal which shall award the desert of bis inou^ 
merable iotriguings and conspiiames 
Sir Robert O’Callaghan's rule over the Madras section otthe 
anfiy, it a connected series of the nmst diabolical acts of turpi¬ 
tude ; it does not consist of oner«-a solitary instance, bqt is a 
titMb cd multiplied aggravated offences; it stands out in the 
un^t startling relief, it min,admitof iio extenuation; there is no 
^v.nuse for it—no pal iialion. We have recorded the melancholy 
j^te of Lieut. Hiern ; we have adduct the pwnmeutions prac¬ 
tised against Oaptahi Spryefin our last we touched, rather 
than dilated, upou the Moafmg infamies cast upon Col. Smytbe, 
ah^d we have, on this occasion, to bring forward the case of a 
pfficer of years standing, and of acknowledged worth. 
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pQ wbcun not only ‘w«i« ySibe ittiiimtiLtioiit nttiiia|)ted to bn 
beapnd, bat who, i^r n* ynnlenne of the moat inqualile^NiO" 
qaittal, was detained In not tot hOnciy Ibr days, foe 

weeks—bttl fof montht t-^ot motdht in tlie foee of the wbde 
army of Madras, of the nrtiole artniet of tbe worUb-dn Ihn faoe 
of all the principles of individiral freedom and light—of all 
the laws protective of individual tight which obtain tbroaghoed 
the world ! This case we aball lay in the foil relatioBf of the 
coart which eat upon It before ^e poblie. h there jiisiiee in 
England that saeh a wremg-Htneh iniqttity slmll be perpetrated, 
without the strong arm of her intervmition and restsianeof 
General Orders bf His EieeeUeney ths £Wnidn>ler-Mi^i^, 
Head Qtiartsrs, Chmltry Plain, Augi 91, 1881.—The fed- 
lowing extracts from the confirmed proceedingsof an European 
*GeDeral Court-martial, holden at Secunderabad, being an ap¬ 
peal to an European Court under the t^rovisions of R^olation 
3, of 1829. On Monday, the 29th day of April, 1838| by order 
of Colonel Charles Albert Vigoreux, C. E commanding the 
Hyderabad Subsidiary Force, by virtue of a warrmit of au¬ 
thority vested in him, by His Excellency, Lieutenant Oenerat 
the Honorable Sir Robert Willfam O^Callaghan, K. O. B. Com- 
maiidur-iii-Chief are published to the army.” 

** Subadar Ahmed Khan, of the 6th regiment of Light Ca¬ 
valry, placed in arrest by order of the Oommander-in-ChieC,'on 
the complaint of Major John Watkins of the same xegimenti*' 
Charge,—'* For conduct to the prejudice of good order and 
military discipline, in the following instances 
• First Instanee —“ In having, at BowenpHly,' on the 
tvventy-seveiithof January, one thousand eight hundred and 
thirty-one, said, in thb presence of the Native officers of Uie 6th 
regiment of Light Cavalr)-, who were assembled at his^ Subadar 
Ahmed Khan’s, house,—' If Major fPatkins joins tAsrf^fi^ssnt 
hPufillJind out tobai has been goir^on, and wsAtMall be 
ruined ; u^e must effect his removM from tbs wmmandf* or 
words to that efTeet. 

Second Instance-^** In having in camp, neat Hyderabad^ 
on the twenty-second of December^hne thousaird eight hundred 
and thirty-one, endeavoured to excite diseontent and iusu^idi- 
nation among the Native ofiUcera ef ibe 6th regiment olH^i^t 
Cavalry, by declaring that I, Major Joim.jWaii(ins, intended to 
get seven of them pensioned on a quarter of their pay. 

Third Instan/ee-^** In having at Mole Alii, on the second of 
December, one thousand eight hundred and thirty-ope, enUea- 
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toiiMd to exeita diseoatapt wid ixMi|H»iiiiintkm, te ik tfoop 
of the Oih iregiment of ^ht Cavalry/by takmg out laa OFateir 
aad ^^in^ngtotbe laid troop^—* Ko« ha»t l««a k$f$ fee lenf 
ol tHeanbn^ Ait morning g and if vn 4gro tperAed in ikdt mng 
now, koti AaU me be marked leAeii me make long marAeerand 
heme our femilmn to atUnd to f or words to that offbet. The 
above bein|^ fa breach of the Articles in War. (Signed) I. 
WatKiNff Mkifor, 6ih legiment Light XTavalry. By order 
(signed) B. R. Hitobins, Acting A^jntant Geheral of the 
Armg/* Secunderabad, October 16, iSSt. 

** The conit having most maturely weighed and ooondered 
the whole of the evidence adiiiMed in support of the prosecu-' 
tioD; as well as what the prisoner,SubadarAbmodtKhan of tho 
6th regiment of Light Cavalry, bath advanced in his defence, 
and the evidence in support thereof; is of ofnnion— 

RVndtng on Ae JPVref Jnetanee of the Charge-^* That the 
prisoner is not guilty of the First Instance of the Charge.*'? 

Raiding on Ae Second Inetanee of A* Charge-—f* That the 
prisoner is not guilty of the Second Instance of the Charge*" 
Finding on At Third Jnetanee of the Charge-^** That the 
prisoner is not guilty of the Third instance of the Charge*"' 
(Signed) J. Geben, lAeut.'^iiol. 2QAregt, Preerdent. (Signed)^ 
T. B. Cbalon; Deputy Judge Advocate General. (Signed) 
William Craiqii, Lieut. 2Bth regt. Interpreter to the Court. 

" OONriEMBD.’* (Signed) R. W. O’Callaghan, Lieut^Gen. 
and Commanderdn-Chief. Madras, AUg. 31,1833. 

** The prisoner is to be released from? arrest, and directed to 
return to his duty with the Head Quarters of his regiment at 
JattlnalL*!i. « 

And BOW, since the reader is acquainted with the teeknioedi* 
Hoe of this proceeding, let him follow ns a moment while we 
examine- into its tfdrit; and,, in the 6r$t plaee, who cm 
this IFiiiffecne himself be, that, on eueh pretexts could be le- 
sfigaied te bring such a man as the Subadar to trial t Who can 
Watkine be, that he could lend himself to such miserable Vll* 
lany^«HHmh a low,eoBtempt»ble, debasing piece of intrigue I We 
know ndt, we do not seek'to know—«ome rawntng, crawling; 
s^phantie parasite,borrowing h» Botorioty feom Uie audacious 
turptede End infemons edof of othms doubtless be most be, but 
else we kltow nought of him, s6 to bn ordinal nothingness at 
once commend him. 

Not only wem the grounds of accnsationt most flimsy and in- 
Hgiriicuit, but they were falee ,* the court pronomtced themso> 
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U it to ^ tboiK» sod .tiuigalioM^ 

ob 4 fake thuge$, pahik oltODtioO shottH 4ir(^ itieU. Fiat, U 
ought to he observed, the eharge Is detedoit the lUk 0^. 188^ 
while ^ ifst iestaW of eecwetfoB js'ldld on ilk Jtm, 
iMl^-twenly^he mottths free^^Z and the teeond and, 
thhd instaooes of aeousatloii lo Dm; I88t-«eleveii noatlii fwf 
9 i&iulp\ 8o Ibal these JUfMy and faUt aceusationstook evea 
the period of ywH for iheir matority I Bat evideaeiag, as this 
fact does, the epint of the proeeediog, there is yet a more im¬ 
portant observation to be made, which is the tmprisoammt of 
this guilUue and wronged Subadar, for a tenn of six moptha 
before, and four months eubeequeni to his trial it Of this most 
monstrous portion of the proofing, who, of coarse, was the 
immediate author but Sir Robert O'Catfaghan f-H^f course, who 
but Sir Robert O^Callaghan f And Sir Robert O'Callaghan, la 
addition to his other abominabte eomiiiission8,has dared to com¬ 
mit even this, to deprive an innocent man for ten months of bis 
liberty ! On this head reists indubitably the most obvious grounds 
of action; and what are the Englishmen of the present day, if 
they will tamely behold a member of their own body, a British 
subject, and what ought to be a higherelaim on their sympathies 
—one of a conquered, fallen nation, basely victimized to the cruel 
tyranny and wanton insultsof a wretched hirelingof a company of 
a once joint stock association/if tea dealers,impudently raised to 
the name of Sovereigns ef India!—what, we wish to know, are 
the men of Engtand—do they sanction, by permitting such an 
act as this to pass wHh impunity f For their own honour, their 
dwn reputation, let them ineiet on the secession from power of 
this-*this Sir Robert O’Callaghan ! 

At the present moment, we can afford the subject no ad¬ 
ditional space, but allegfttioQ after allegation^ as we have, al- 
readjj^ adduced, sUll allegation upon allegation have we to 
adduce, and we bring forward these «1 legations in no-torbe" 
mistaken point of view, but openly, nnequivocaiily, and broadly; 
we do not taemreofe but we state them, and we demaad, irnff 
Sir Robert 0*Callaghan or his friends^r-caii Sir Robert O’Ckd- 
laghan or his friends, permit that such allegations shall lie 
brought, and ne notice be taken of them, will they eamUKT 

such imputattons boldly to be flung, and fluag not repelled_ 

will thi^ sH quiet under impeachments, damning if trutp 
slanderous if anfrue—^will Sir Robert O’Callagban And Ins 
character aspersed, vildlmrated, destroyed, aud suffer that i( shall 
be thas aspersed, thus vituperated, thus destroyed, wiiheut a 
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plea raised in its exculpatioB— a wprd in its defeoee! If Sir 
Robert do permit this, will our charges agunst him be thought 
to want confirmation l-Migain, if Sir Robert do permit, this, on 
this ground alone, is be a fit man for the high and honoiirabte 
post of head of a branch of the Indian armj^ I We deem not, and 
the whole world will deem not, and Sir Robert O’Oallaghan may 
rest assured, that an era is overtaking him, when his very name 
will be as a jibe, in the mouth of degradation and obloquy. 


PARLIAMENTARY PAPERS. 

The recent unfortunate conflagration of the chambers, offieet, 
and papers of parliament, draws every mind strongly to con¬ 
sider the nature and extent of the loss. On the very evo of the 
fire, it was our painful duty to expose the diabolical threat bf 
one set of public ofllcers, to set fire to the records at tho India 
House, rather than allow the foreign agents of parliament to 
inspect them; we had previously shewn that the order of parlia¬ 
ment, for a return of tho territorial extent and population of 
India had been absolutely ** burked ” by the scandalous and 
slovenly return made by the officers of tho India House, who 
appear to be quite' unchecked by the directors and commis¬ 
sioners, who are paid by the nation to control and direct the 
business transacted at the India House. 

In the face of the yet smoking ruins at Westminster, it is 
truly gratifying to witness the strenlious exertions of the offi¬ 
cers of parliament, for the preservation of the records committed 
to their care, and still more so, to contemplate their whoW 
lives devoted to the service of their country, by exhibiting the 
archives in the roost inviting points of view, to the nation at 
large. We cannot let slip this occasion of giving vent to our 
personal feeling, for the lire calls on every man to declare the 
whole truth ; during £ve years, ou: duty has made us familiar 
with the officers of parliament, and also with those of the India 
House; without any exception, we have always met with in~ 
telligenco, frankness, u^^d politeness from the officers of parlia- 
laent, and with ignorance, suspicion, and rudeness from the 
'*^^^7tors and otherofficcraof the India House. 

When parliament called, fpr accounts'cf the population of the 
Uidted Kingdom, they were not put off with a half-sheet care¬ 
lessly drawn up, nor were the parochial returns and registers 
thrown in heaps before them like pigs* meat, but Mr. John 
Rickman has most skilfully and carefully compiled all tlie 
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information procurable into Uiree Uiick Iblfo tolumei, whieh Im 
haa prefaced witb so leif*tb«i 45 pagea of valuable remarlcti 
and illustrated with 4,900 notes. The information which be 
has collected is so extoemely interesting that we have drawn 
largely from it, and here we present it to our readers, equally 
for its own sake and as an example of what'we desire to knoVr 
concerning the territory and population of tho empire in India. 

The act which was carried into olTect in the year 1801, for 
taking an account of the population of Great Britain, and of the 
increase or diminution thereof,*—having now been repeated in 
the years 1811,1^1, and 1831, a comparison of the results of 
these natioual investigations seems to be required, not only as 
the population abstracts, now four in number, may hereafter be 
referred to in *conoection with each other, but, because large 
volumes, coDBisting chiefly of names and figures, cannot be 
readily and effectually consulted without such previous cxpla* 
nation, as may serve to shew the method and order pursued 
in digesting and'connecting the subject-matter of the enumera¬ 
tion abstract, and of the parish register abstract; and in so 
doing, on the present occasion, many of the observations pre¬ 
fixed to the volume of 1821, will be repeated, with such ad¬ 
ditions as have become necessary from another repetition of the 
population act, which not only affords a further comparison of 
results, but has produced an additional mass of information, 
by entering into details never before subjected to national 
enquiry, • 

In the year of our Lord, 800, King Egbert assumed sovereign 
authority, and then the name of England was established. The 
Saxon kingdoms of Kent, Sussex, Surrey, and Essex, formed 
part of the Heptarchy.. *The kingdom of Wessex, contained 
Hampshire, Somersetshire, Wiltshire, and Berkshire, before the 
accession of Alfred in 871 ; about this ^me, mention is made of 
DevqB and Cornwall; and soon after, of Gloucestershire; most 
of tho other counties are named in hiltory previously to the 
Norman conquest. In 1086, the Conqueror completed bis 
Domesday Book, which shows the limits of each county. 

Lord Chancellor Clarendon attempted to- transfer to Berks 
that part of the parish of Wokingham, which is part of WRt- 
sfaire, although surrounded by Berks; but the bill wasrtK-' 
jetted; and in 1825, a similar attompt failed in like manner; 
in fact, the limits of counties have becti maintained wilb so 
much jealousy, that from the eonqucsi until the present day, 
they have certainly remained unaltered. This permanence of 
accustomed limits is very desirable. 



Aurtliei divuioB of Ite fOvtbMii putt '«f Beglaod ialw 
H«mlieds if ftlfo nBqoeitioofbljr of Sanm ongfo^mnd protwUy 
i* UliUtioaof liiitlfir ^tricto wbkh oxlfted io '^e parenl 
ofWBirj of tbe 3axQBt; but, in what aaaaer tfao dubo wat hem 
a 9 »|>lied ie not eertain^ In Saxon nmnofi^nnA hnniied nrauia 
180; themfiMe» al .Ieaat 180 Aoa«nien, beafehoidets, anfwer- 
^le for encli oChet* may be snppofed otIgpinaUy to have been 
fbond in each bnndmd; for that the hundreds were originally 
■egulated by the free popoiatien, is evident from tbe great 
■amber hundreds ia the eooaties first peopled fay the Saxons; 
thnSf when Domesday Book was eompiled, Kent and Sussex, 
each, contained mom than 60 bondreds, as they do at pmsent; 
and in Wessex, the eonntiesamsab-divided into almost as many 
faaadreds. whilst their mg nlarity of size and the smttoredoonfa- 
eien of the compoaent parts of sereral of these ancient huodred*. 
mast have faeen the msolt of osnrpation or of improvident 
grants, very ineoosutent with the good puifyose for which 
IwDdreds wem established. On the other hand, the Bast 
Anglian oonnlies of Norfolk and Suffolk maintained a re¬ 
gularity of division still applimble, in many instances, to the 
admioistrarioD iof Justice. In the Midland eounties. tbe hnn- 
dreds increase io size, but aee not deficient in regulari^. Lan- 
easbiro is divided into but six hundreds, and Chesbim into but 
•emn. Upon the whole, this snb-diviiiioQ of tbe eounties into 
Imndreds is so irregnlar, that, whilst some of the southern 
hundreds do not exceed two sqnare miles in area, and one 
thousand persons in popntatioo, the hnndreds of Lancashire ave¬ 
rage 800 square miles in area, and the huodred of Salford has 
population of 480XHKI perscmt. This striking irregularity was 
fslt as an iBoonrenience. In tA31, fScniy the Eighth assented 
to an act to remedy tbe Irvegnlar size of the bondreds, by mr- 
dsining divisions, limits, or circuits, ia most of tbe counties, 
Ibrmed by a junction of snrnll buodrrds, or a partitian oL laige 
hundreds, at cMiveniedbo required in each particular ease. To 
oiler the names or limits of the ancient hundreds is quite unne¬ 
cessary. as temporary divtiions for present convenience can 
always be formed aroofld mush place where pettjr sessions, &c.. 
mh held; tod, in like manner, far the busitiess of the LientenaiKy 
county, sab-divisions-am formed from tbe aneieut bun- 
dmds. subject to sncIi altecalioof ascircumstaoees may require. 
'The lathes of Kent are Saxon divisions, which seem to have 
'heon civil jurisdictions, perhaps conne^ed with tbe Cinque 
ports, and for tUn defence of tbe coast against invasion. The 
Rapes of Sussex were military governments, in which the Con- 



qneror jjMioiMd bfo ,priB^pal«t|>itoifii/ iii to 
toidjr pungo to ood fibm tho eoMt. uid bu ^ornmrftamdBfi 
with Noffnandy* ITbe foior northero eotiiitit»woresO'liohio!f|o 
predftt^ tfiounioni from Scotland, that the freqoeitt oecoaion 
far military army* priadominated oYor tho peaoefht ptupow of 
ctyil joriidudioo, and canted tboao conatietto boanb-divkiiid 
into Wapentakot mid 'Wardv wordi evidently of wacl^ 

tmgiii. V ■ 

The parochial divinon of England may ,be deemed. £cdfli^at*> 
tieal; daring the ninth and tenth centaries, it botnmoi lettied 
that tithe was generally doe to tho Cbmeh; then, of ooimo, 
every Lord of an independent manor, appointed a clergyman 
of his own; for, in default of hit doing lo^ tiie titbea of his^manpr 
would have Seoome doe to the nearmd mother church; hoiice, 
HI the modern sense of the word parish, each country parish 
seems originally to have been of the same extent and limita^as 
the roveral manors then were. In the reign of Edward tho 
First, from 1288 until 1202, the Taxatio EoclesUstica was coni'* 
piled ; from it, the parochial division of the country appeacH 
then to have been nearly the same as it now is; in tho towns, 
indeed, tliere is considerable variation, personal tithes Imviug 
been much more productive before the reformation of Toligiou 
than afterwards, and, consequently, a greater number of cler¬ 
gymen were maintained in populous places; formerly, the 
number of parishes in townt was suflbred to increase in propor¬ 
tion to the population. Jl^eraonal tithes and dues must. always 
have been in a great degree voluntary, and the profits accruing- 
.from a parish were not confined to any one religious oom- 
munity, house, or person; under such circumstancess, it is n^t 
likely that town-parishei were strictly limited,either in number 
or extent; but tithe conflicting rights of the owners, and the 
perambulations ordained by the canoh-law, roust have esita- 
bliahed the boundaries of the eountry-parishet much earlier, lii 
later times, the boundaries of every pfirish has been gryduoMy 
settled with precision, and indeed, reudered immutable by ngy 
authority, short of a special legislative enactment. This ex¬ 
actness has been produced by the lawt for the maintenance fud 
relief of the poor, whoso claims in a parish boiog regulated by 
their legal settlemeDt in it, and the assessment. wfaiclfSfit»*' 
place in conseqnenee, being levied, accordii^ |o tbepropt^ypr 
the other inhabitants, a double nmtive for ascertainiiig ibe 
boundary of a parish continually lubsista; and, ever since, tbe 
poor laws became buAheosome, the boundary of a parish has 
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frequently l>eeB a subject of litigation. In the northern counties 
80 or 40square miles is no unusual areii*of a parish; and generally 
speaking, in the north, parishes average 7 or 8 times the area of 
those in the southern counties. In the 43rd of Elizabeth a law 
was passed for the rdlief of the poor. The due administration 
of the poor laws must always be founded upon a personal 
knowledge of the situation and character of evefy one appljring 
for relief, and, therefore, it is a subject to which no general rule 
can be applied with propriety; hence, as soon as the operation 
of the poor laws began to become bnrthensome, it was appa¬ 
rent that in the northern counties the parishes were much too 
large for a due administration of the poor laws ; soon after the 
restoration, a law was passed permitting townships and villages, 
although not entire parishes, severally and distinct, to maintain 
their own poor; under this law, in the north, the townships 
have become as distinctly limited in practice as if they were 
•eparate parishes. It is not easy to determine what strictly 
constitutes a parish. It has been asserted, that, a parochial 
chapel is that which had the privileges of administering the 
aacraments, (especially that of baptism) and the office of burial: 
** for the liberties of baptism and sepulture are the true distinct 
parochial rights; and if any new oratory had acquired and en¬ 
joyed this immunity, then it diifcred not from a parish church ; 
and until the year 1300, in all trials of the rights of particular 
churches, if it could be proved that any chapels bad a custom 
for free baptism and burial, such a pbcc was adjudged to be a 
parochial church but, however true this may have been, 
until the date of the Taxatio Ecclesiastica. yet, in the present 
sense of the word parish, it is evidently fallacious, inasmuch as 
almost every chapel of case would thereby constitute a separate 
parish. Chapels de|)end upon their mother churches in various 
degrees; where the curate is appointcii and removable by the 
incumbent of the mother church, 8 <k 1 more certainly ^wherc 
church-rates still continue to be paid towards the repair of 
such church, the chapelry is notlparochiat. On the other band, 
in a perpetual curacy although the curate may be appointed by 
the incumbent of the (bother church, yet he has a permanent 
tiSsura. and, therefore, the curacy may be considered as a 
pm. The act of 1818, for building additional eburehea in 
popnlons parishes, has created another class of donbtfbl parishes ; 
by which, ecclesiastically speaking, the total number of parishes 
been materially increased. For m^ general purpose, the 
BWiber of parishes and parochial chapelries may safely be 
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taken at lOJOO In EogUnd and Walei, and MB pariihea in 
Scotland; 11^048in all. 

Besides parishes and their tilhing^s« or townships, there are 
many exira«parochtal places ; they are found usually to have 
been the site of palaces, abbeys, castles, &c., the owners of 
which were unwilling' to permit any interference urith their au¬ 
thority, within their own property; and in rude times, the 
existence of such exemptions, obtained from the crown by 
favour or purchase, is not surprising. At present, the case is 
widely different, and there seems to be no good reason, for pe1^• 
mittiog extra-parochial places still to avoid sharing the buithens 
borne by the rest of the community; in the language of tfco 
ancient laws^f England, snch places were not *'geldabie nor 
shireground non sub distrietiona eurice Vieecomitta ; hence, 
they were neither taxable, nor within the ordinary pale of civil 
jurisdiction; still, the inhabitants are virtually exempt from 
many civil duties and olTiccs, in which other persons serve for 
the benefit of the community at largo. In these places there is 
no overseer, therefore no popr’s-rale; no constable, therefore no 
ballot for the militia; no surveyor, therefore no highway-rate ; 
besides all this, the inhabitants have a chance of escaping from 
direct taxation of every kind. The number of such places is 
not inconsiderable, though dflhcult to be discovered; above 
200 are known ; the siibjept is tbe more worthy of attention, 
inasmuch, as the acquisition of new lands, whether by the re¬ 
claiming of forests, by the drainage of fens, or by embankment 
from the sea, furnishes frequent occasion for endeavonring even 
now, to establish extra-parochial immunities. Tbe subject of 
complaint being an unreasonable exemption from the laws, tbe 
remedy might be applied to that defect only. 

Liberties are districts of larger extent, which interrupt the 
g|peral course of law, as affecting hundreds; this irregularity 
prevails chiefly in Dorsetshire, whejre some of the grants are 
dated even a<i late as in the reign of Elizabeth. The proper 
remedy for these improvident grants, is to abolish them when¬ 
ever they elude or obstruct tbe coulee of the law and of justice. 
England and Wales are divided into two Archbishopricka^ 
and 24 Bisbopricks; which cental :i 10,639 bene fi^i.. .and 
11,825 churches and cbap«}is. 

For the purpose of ascertaining the area of each parish in 
England, those county maps which profess to mark the limits of 
each parish, were Ibdulously corrected, wherever error or de¬ 
fect was discoverable ; not less than 3000 letters of local 
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oBquiry (enelosiog «X|^&natory tracings) having been dis¬ 
patched for that purpose. After eorrection, thiu obtained, the 
area of each parish was computed by means of glass plaiies 
niailced in squares of40 acres; and although reliance for any 
accurate purpose would be misplaced, on the result thus ob¬ 
tained, it may be deemed usually correct within one-tenth part, 
seldom erroneous beyond one-flfth part: the result which has 
been cannot be deem^ useless, if it shall only serve to recom¬ 
mend more exact enquiry, in proportion as topographical know¬ 
ledge shall bo applied to rural statistics, especially as to 
the ngriculltiral, pastoral, woodland, or other descriptions of 

territory. 

Jn England and Wales petty sessions or divisional meetings 
are annually held at 600 p1aces,aDd the niimberof acting county ^ 
magistrates is5321; but no doubt, many of these act under' 
more than one commission of the peace, which must make the 
number of magistrates much less. 


MAJOR GENERAL SIR JOHN W. ADAMS, K. C. B. 

The character of every officer is public property. No officer 
more merits a publication of his services than Sir J. Adams. It 
is due to him as well as to tho army at largo, and even to the 
state, to publish the acts of one who Jias so repeatedly received 
the thanks of governmcnt—lhose of parliament, and been no¬ 
ticed even by his Sovereign. The rno'diffed orders regarding 
the honours of the Bath, precluding any officer under the rank 
of a Major General being made a Knight Commander, Sir John 
had nearly retired from public life, befoi^e he had obtained that 
distinction; though his services in 1817,"when a Lieut,-Col, 
entitled him to such an honourable reward. 

Miyor General Sir J. W. Adams entered tlie service in the 
year 1180. In 17&4, he was present ai the battle with IHe 
Rohillahs, fought by Sir Robert Abercrombie, and held the 
rank of Lieutenant. Brevet-Captain 1706. In 1797 he went 
to Hyderabad with the oidjOtb regiment as Captain. In 1799 
was present at the battle of Mallievellie, fought by General 
(Tntniir'^) Harris, with 'I'ippoo Sultan. In tho same year 
was present at the night attack of the Tope, at Seringapatam, 
under Colonel Wellesley (now Duke of Wellbgton.) On the 
4th May 1799,^ he commanded a Grenadier Company at the 
atorm and capture ol Seringapatam. In llie same year he ac- 
conpuiio^i detachment of Bengal and Madras troops onder 
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Colooel Stev«nsoD^ of tho Modrot army, against Doondiali- 
whah; and was present at the taking of several forts during 
the operations which ensued. In 1800, he retomed ftom the 
coast to Cawopoor, where he commanded the Ist battalion 
loth Native Infantry, (promoted to Migor 21st September, 
1804.) In 1809, be commanded his regiment in the Force 
under Majer-Genl. St. Leger, which marched to the banks of 
the Siillege, to dispossess Runjeet Singh of his conquests on the 
left, and confine him within his present limits on the right 
bank. Those on the left bank were restored to the chiefs to 
whom they belonged; and are now styled the protected Sikh 
States. ** In 1809-10, Lieut-Colonel Adams commanded a de¬ 
tachment of 8 battalions, and 2 corps of cavalry, &c., for the 
invasion of the Bhuttee country; and effectually succeeded in 
the object of his service. In 1813, the Lieut-Colonel was se¬ 
lected by General Sir G. Nugent, Commander-in-Cbief, to 
succeed Colonel (the late Sir G.^Martindell,) in the command 
of the Field-Forco in Rewah. Opened the campaign by the 
siege and capture, by storm, of the strong fort of Entarrie, and 
received the thanks of the Governor General. The cap¬ 
ture of this Fort was followed by the fall of several others in 
that country. He was associated with the late Mr. Wancape in 
arranging the treaty with the Rewah state. Selected in 1814, 
by the Marquis of Hastings ta accompany his Lordship on his 
tour through the Upper Provinces; and received his Lordship's 
unqualified thanks. In 1815, the LieuL-Colonel was made a 
companion of the Bath. In the same year, selected by his 
Lordship to succeed Colonel (now Major-General Sir Jasper ) 
Nichols, in the command of a large force in the province of Ku- 
maooD, during the Nipaul war. In 1816, was selected by his 
Lordship to command the Nagpoor subsi^ary Force. In 1817, 
ho w^ appointed to the command of the 5th division of the 
army of the Dekhan, in the Mahrattah w«r of 1817-18, by the 
Marquis of Hastings, wRo desired Lieut.-General Sir T. Hislop 
to keep the Lieut.-Colonel in command; though there were 
senior officers not holding sneh commands. The object of the 
war was to anticipate the Pindarees said to have amounted tb 
40,000 men. The Mahrattah war rose out of the circumstoMrjW! 
of the connection of Scindiah, Holkar, &c., with, and support 
given by them to, those freebooters. I'lie Liettt.-ColoQel 
struck the first decisive blow. By well t iunned and executed 
movements, be fell in Irith 2 out of the 4th Durrabs, com¬ 
manded by Wussnl Mahommed, and Nahidar Khan (in the 
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abMtice of Karreeio Khan) killed 1,000, and dispersed the re« 
mainder. Namdar Khan surrendered himself, and jkord Has- 
tlng-s, well knowing* the Colonels knowledge of native 
customs, feelings, and prejudices, assigned to him the difficult 
and delicate task of reducing, and afterwards of reconciling a 
large body of freebooters to a state of social order, by settling 
their chiefs and followers as peaceful inhabitants ia the very 
country in which they had lived as a lawless banditti. 

In 1818, the Lient.-CoIonel being on bis march to Nagpore 
to rescue the ex-Rajah, Appa Sahib, tiie ex-Peshwah being in 
A)I1 march on that place, pursued the latter with a part of his 
division; made a gallant charge at the head of a small part of 
it; which ended in the dispersion of the whole fofte commanded 
by Gokla. This defeat took place at Sonee. on the 17th April. 

1818, being left with only 5,000 men, the Peshwah was com* 
pelled to enter into terms with Brigadier-General (late Sir J.) 
Malcolm. In 1818 the Lieutenant besieged tlie strong fortiAed 
city of Chandab, and took it by storm on the 20th May, 1818, 
after nine days operations. Lord Hastings in a private 
letter observed. **That your campaign has closed so bril¬ 
liantly by the capture of Chandab is a matter of true gratification 
to me. You had merited every triumph by the activity and 
judgment of your exertions throughout the campaign, and this 
last event occurred fitly to cluirn the tribute of applause 
for you.*’ The G. O. of Government 18th June, 1818, stated 
that ** the skill with which Lieutenant Colonel Adams 
made a scanty supply of heavy orduance suffice for the 
capture of a strong fortress, powerfully garrisoned, fitly 
crowns the conduct that had distinguished him during ante¬ 
cedent operations.*’ In 1819 he planned and successfully 
executed the (inyasion of the extensive range of the Ma- 
hadco hills in 3 columns. The Lieutenant-Colonel commanded 
the right column, siie6'eeded in driving the enemy from their 
etrong-holds ; freeing the country frolh the terror of their in¬ 
roads ; and in complt :ely settling the grand territory. Aug. 19, 

1819, promoted, by brevet, to the rank of Colonel in the army. 
February 20, 1821. became a RegtL-Colonel. In 1824, CoL 
IRDi'ms, received a Brigadier General’s commission, and was 
ordered down to Dacca during the Burmese war; subsequent 
events rendered his services unnecessary. In 1825 the Briga¬ 
dier General was compelled, by sickness, to proceed to Almorah 
for the benefit of his health. At the M of 1825, it being de¬ 
termined to lay siege to the Fort of Bhurtpoor, the Brigadier 
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General was ofTered the^ command of a brt^de in the artny 
destined to attack tliat place. Thoitg-h on medical certificate 
he immediately accepted the offer, joined the army, and wat 
appointed to the comrhand of the 3d brigade. On the 18th of 
January, 1826, at the storm of Bhurtpoor, he was appointed to 
the honorable and important command of the reserve; ^itfa 
which be entered the fort and took possession of the citadel. 
Lord Combermere, in aO. O. Sist January, 1826, thus expresses 
himself—The Ck}mmandcr-in>Chief embraces the present op» 
portunity of acknowledging his high sense of the zeal and 
public spirit evinced by the Brigadier General in joiningthe-army 
assembling for service against Bhurtpoor, although at the time 
on sick certificate, and lor the valuable services rendered by him 
in the command of a brigade during the whole of the operations/* 
There is one circumstance in the character of Sir John Adams 
which 1 cannot withhold, 1 mean the veneration with which he 
is held by the Native soldiery. When about to lead the reserve 
into the fort, he was immediately recognised by the old soldiers 
and greeted by all, with the flattering appellation of ** Baba 
Adams,** with the respect and reverence due to a father. And 
here we may learn a lesson, 'llie officer who is attentive to 
the wants of the native soldier will meet with the sure return 
of gratitude from hinrr; the Native soldieh is susceptible of that 
feeling, if no other class of native be. That the native soldier 
of the present day is not eqftal to the sepoy of former times, 1 
grant; but that is the fault of a bad system of enlistment; we 
are less attentive to his wants, and be feels the neglect, were 
he to receive an additional rupee for 10 years service—rupe s 
for 16 years, &c. we should stimuiato the good men to enlist, 
1 hope the new Chartar*Wiil sweep away the cobwebs of the 
old system. I despair not to sec a regeneration of the Bengal 
Army. On the breaking up of the Army from before Bhurtpore, 
ho 'vas appointed, with the rank of Brigadier General to the 
command of the Agra and kfuttra frontibr; and was appointed 
to the command of the Sirhind division, the most important 
post in the army, on the dd May, 1828. On the 22d July 1830, 
he was promoted by the general brev1»t to the rank of Major 
General, and subsequently made a Knight Commander of^hc 
Bath. The decoration he never wore; because he ne^r"re¬ 
ceived it. The General completed his 70th year on the 17tli 
February 1834. The benevolence of his private character is 
well known to a great many. 1 trust that, after a service of 
years, with a high military reputation, with good service ren- 
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dered to the idaSe* eod ntiriiig from.public life with high 
credit, he may for many years in private life e^joy the " etsnm 
cum dignitate/* carrying with him, as he does, the esteem and 
regard of all who know him, and the respect of ,a11 who are 
not personally acquainted with him. And 1 hope in his 
latter days he may be as happy as be has been dating so long 
a period of service; during which ho never had leave of ab¬ 
sence, on bis private affairs till the present time. This is the 
only tribute a private individual can pay him,’* but, it it hoped, 
that the editors of all the papers will publish this statement, 
that it may become generally known. Sir John is the last 
Major General ever likely, perhaps, to be employed on the 
Staff of this Army ; and since by the death of Sir D. Och- 
terlon^ we have lost a Grand Cross; who tban*^Sir John more 
worthy to take the vacant ribbon ? W. H. ^ 

Delhi QaxeUe- _ 

SERENADE FOR THE EAST. 

Beauty, wake ! the breeze is sighing 
O’er the weeping flowers to thee ; 

The moon is up-~the moments flying— 

Oh, listen to my minstrelsy ! 

Peri, wake! the stars of heaven 

Are scattered o’er yon rich dark blue. 

The fleecy clouds pass quickly riven. 

Like thoughts of passion’s brightest hue. 

Loved one, wake! my bark’s sail trembles 
Soon as this fevered night is o’er— 

Tell me that thine heart resembles 
All thy glance has told beAire! 

Come, the perfumed gales are sweeping 
Music from thy golden harp. 

Wake, Houri^ wake! the day is sleeping 
Haste, and calm my thrilling heart. 

Beauty, wake! this cruel silence 
May not loiifg be thus endured. 

Oh ! this soul-bound, fond reliance— 

Perish—hopes thou once allured! 

Then, Peri! sleep! To yon lone isle 
Where summer flowers never bloom 
1 hasten—there in sorrow’s wjle. 

To hush my thought in darkening gloom 
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Cidnttts. 

' INSOLVENT COURT. ! 

Ma^ Iftk,im. 

Before Sir' J. Pder Gfrant. — tn 
StemaUer ef Colvin. 4r Cfl.—Mr. Tur- 
ton said that a petltlpn had been filed 
in this easCt the object of which he 
could not conceive, and the reasoning of 
which he could not understand. It had 
been filed by a party as the agent for 
another, one Captain ’William Ore* 
gory, and it was supported by on af* 
fldarit from the agent stating that ho 
beliered it to be true. No party ap¬ 
peared to support it, and he should as 
a preliminary nk fur costs. He an* 

f krehended the proceeding was wholly 
■'regular, for if any opposition ware 
intended against the discharge of these 
gentlemen, it should have been made 
at a proper lime. This was no opno* 
sition to the discharge of the parlies, 
but a petition filed against them, which 
would place them in n most disadvan¬ 
tageous situation, for it would be put 
on the record of the court, and might 
affect their characicrs, wllhoiit their 
having an opportunity to meet it. Sit 
J. Crani. —How does it come before 
me? Mr. T^trton. —It is filed, Sir 
J. (Irant. —I don’t know any thing 
about it. I don’t think you need 
trouble yourself about it if nmiody 
conics forward to support it. . 1$ there 
any one here to support it 1 Mr. Pres- 
ffrare.—l am. I am his constituted 
attorney. Sir J. Grant.—Are you an 
•attorney of this court ? Mr. Presgraec. 
—No. Sir J. Grant observed that if 
Mr. Presgravc had taken thp trouble to 
look Into the act, which every body 
ought to do before undertakingto trans¬ 
act business in that court, he would 
have found that creditors could only he 
Iicai^pcrsonally, or by counsel, and 
referred him to the 84th section. 11c 
was ohligCil thereforo to decline hear¬ 
ing him, us he did not come within the 
words of iheact. Desides this the officer 
had very properly callt'd his attention 
to another clause, which directed that 
no person shall be permitted to oppose 
unless he gives three days' notice vpon 
cffii^vit. Under these citcumstat.ces 
he could nut lawfully be heard, end the 

S etition could not therefore be noticed. 

[r. Turton applied for his costs, but 
Sir J. Grant said, that h^ objection 
to decree costs weie that by so doing 
he shuijld be giving a sanction lo the 
notion that this wns a petition before 
h’ast India and Col, Mag., Voi.. iiii.j 


the court, to which he could not agree) 
but If he were asked to order that It be 
taken off the rolls of theeourt, he had 
no objection to comply. Mr. Tnrtoa 
made the request, and the order wof 
given. • 

The further consideration of the ad- 
plication for the release of the ineol- 
vente from ell future llalHIlty, under 
the 63rd section of the act, postponed 
from the 8rd Instant was then resumed 
Mr. Turton argued strongly and at 
very great length, in favor of the np- 
pHcation; but It is sufficient to give 
the learned Judge’s decision, together 
with his reasons for coming to tiiat de¬ 
cision, which, as it is one of very great 
ImportancG, and likely to bo Imught 
beforo another tribunal,'we shall endea¬ 
vour to do ia full. Sir J. Orauit asked 
Mr. Turtou if he had seen the minutes 
of the decree which ho had intended to 
make after the former argument, and 
the engrossing of which he had directed 
to be suspended in consequence of an 
application by the parties to have tho 
case re-argued. Mr, Turton said he had. 
Sir J. Grant said, ifthero were anything 
in (tic wording of the minuros upon 
which counsel could offer any sugges¬ 
tion that might make It more fully 
answer the object he had in view ho 
should be happy to receive it. Thu 
question,” he proceeded, arose upon 
tlio application of the Insolvents for 
their fiital discharge from all liability 
whatsoever for or in respect of tho 
debts established in this Court" the 
clause in the Insolvent ^ct, under 
which the application was made, is in 
the following words. Sir J. Grant 
here rend the section on which the 
application was founded, and then 
proceeded as follows :—My intention 
in drawing up the minute, was, that it 
hhouyi appear that all the requisites of 
the act bad been complied with except 
so far as the exercise of the power 
given the court was iimited at this pre¬ 
cise lime by the construction put upon 
the Hubsequent words of the clausuv* 
and to express the nature of tbiii liiui- 
tation in order that so far as concerned 
matters of fact, they migift appear to 
have been determined by this court to 
have bf3Gn satisfactorily eslabiiithed, so 
as to give all the jurisdiction and power 
which the legal construction of the 
act wairanted, leaving the qiicsiloii of 
law upon which my decision was found¬ 
ed to stand clear by it-telf for further 
exaiiiimilion in the Court of Appeal, if 
No. 4f), December 3 M 
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desired. A great part of the ai^ument 
of the learned counsel with tehten^ 
to tlie inconvenience arising from iliu 
construction, not only of tltis but of 
other parts of the act also might be ad> 
dressed villi more advantage to the 
Icgislatoro in order to point out to 
thoin tiov Ifar they may have fallen 
short of vhat was required for this 
country—thc peculiar circumstances of 
which they seem not to have been 
aware of; Ais is apparent by their 
having introduced, not the provisions 
ofthu bankrupt law, but the principles 
of the insolvent net of England, with 
some attempts by the insertion of a few 
additional provisions to extend tlio be* 
nefits conferred by the insolvent act,so 
that they might embrace soma cases of 
mercantile bankruptcy. That the legisla* 
turecontemplated the enormous failures 
tlmt have occurred liere,—-to which not 
only London, hut I.ondon and Anster* 
dam united afford nothing in their iiisto* 
ry at all similar—the amount of the 
transactions of the houses of agency— 
the prodigious extent of credit afford* 
od,—the frequent iimkhig of large loans 
to persons who hud no means of're* 
paying them but by small annual in* 
siulments taken from certain fixed al¬ 
lowances. dependent upon their lives, 
—1 cannot conceive; and that these 
eircumstanccs, peculiar to the country, 
rendered it necessary to give the pri¬ 
vate merchants and bankers of India 
the full benefit of the English code of 
laws in bankruptcy, I am certain they 
were entirely unaware ; and it is not 
unnatural that they should have been 
so. Now, it is for me to consider, not 
what might have born the best suited 
to the circumstances of this country, 
hut what the intention of the icgisla* 
ture was in the forming of tiiis act, if I 
can find it out, because, without all 
doubt, in nil acts of parliament, what is 
to be done is to discover the intention 
of the legislature ; for an act of parlia¬ 
ment is to be interpreted like a* will, 
according to the intention of the poi¬ 
sons who framed it; and that is to be 

S athered, first, from the words used in 
le passage in question, and theujroin 
faking into view the jireamble, ana the 
whole purport and object of tbo act, so 
as if possih^oto render it efficient for he 
purposes for whlcli it was passed.* There 
are differences in the mode of constru* 
ing an act of parliament which it is 
necessary to consider in reference to 
those purposes ; some are to be con¬ 
strued very strictly as being penal laws, 
others with a larger interpietafion of 


the words, as being remedial laws; 
hut yo« CM never by interpretaiiou 
frame a new net i you can only inter¬ 
pret the words used sq as to carry into 
effect the object of the legislature, so 
far as the words used may reasonably 
bear such meaning aa nay be sufficient 
for that purpose. Now, here it is 
agreed that every thing d^euds on the 
construction of these words, ** Further 
proceedings in the matter of the pe¬ 
tition before the court.'* If this means 
the matter of the petition of the insol¬ 
vent for the benefit of the act, or the 
matter of the petition of his crmlitors 
for an adjudication of iusolvcney*-- 
tlien it means the matters wliicli aro 
brought under consideration of the 
court by that petition, which is the 
foundation of tbo jurj^liction of the 
insolvent court in tlie affairs of tliat in¬ 
solvent; and then all proreedings iu 
this court in the matters of that insol- 
teupy are at an end. Then, if this be 
the meaning, the passing of tbo order 
applied for will luive the effect, and the 
legislature n ust have intciulcd it to 
have the effect, of .stoiiping all further 
proceedings iu this eocil in tlm matter 
of tills iiisolvi-ucy, aiul the oider of the 
court is not ntcroly an order that the 
insolvents shnii he for ever discharged 
from all liability, but also an order 
that no fiutiier piuccediiigs irintivc to 
the insolvency shall be had in this 
court. Upon tliis constructii u, there- 
forc,«'if this I c the incaiiing of the 
words “ Proceedirgs in till' nintier of 
tlie petill.ui i•cfole the court"—it must 
cither be held that tliu ci uit has. Iwill 
not say a discretion conridcd to it, Imt 
a duty imposed upon it of determining* 
as well wbeli er llio matters of the in¬ 
solvency tiie in such a state as tliat ail 
proceedings In these matters may be 
terminated—as uliethcrthe conditions 
of discliaigc be fulfilled, or it must bo 
held that 1 ! was the intention of the 
Icgistatuvu that the whole of tluii, pro¬ 
ceedings sliould cease upon these con¬ 
ditions beiug fulfilled, without refer¬ 
ence to the statu of malleis in depend¬ 
ence and progiess lieforc the court, or 
it must be held that these words may 
be left out by construction, and taken 
pro nontcrij^U. It tlien comes to^this, 
if the words necessarily bear the inter¬ 
pretation I have suggested, that the 
matters of the petition before thecoUrt'* 
means the matters in the insolvency" 
•~*‘all the matters that are brought 
under the eogniaance of the court," 
then one of ^ o things must follow, if ef¬ 
fect is given to these wurtis-^either that 
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the «ourt nnst exercise itt|«dgment in 
<)etermiiiin{r whether the milters of the 
insolvent eiitate are in such a condition 
as to admit of the jpassin^ ot an order 
that trill stop all l^or nroeaedings, 
—or that the legitlatore being aararc of 
itic consequences of such an order, iie* 
veitheless impomd upon the court tim 
neeesiUjr of issuing the order attended 
with such consequences. Now the 
consequehces would be very large. The 
assignees are vested with all the |nro> 
perty, and may not have neconnted for 
any part of it. In the present case they 
have nut. They are trustees, and no 
proceedings can be had against them, 
except In a court of Equity, where 
■every creditor must be a party. Mr. 
Turton—It w#uld not be necessary, 
Sir, for every creditor to be made a 
^ parly to a Bill In Equity. Sir J. Grant 
—1 am not jircparcd to say, Hint in n 
case of this nature—where creditors 
have separate interests, and wlierc the 
decision upon their rights is transferred 
to a Court (of Equity from a court 
where they haveall appeared separate¬ 
ly, each for his own interest, it may not 
be necessary for evt*iy creditor to be, 
or to become a party to tiic suit. It 
will bo time enough to decide to what 
extent this must go when the case shnil 
arise. Neither can the assignees ob¬ 
tain directions, nor compel thoir dis¬ 
charge, but by means of a suit in 
Equity, nor can the difTorent cltims of 
creditors nor any other matters bo 
scltlcd otherwise. Tliis.* tliercforo, 
would be a contrivance for doing away 
willi the whole benefit of the Insoiveiit 
• Act—for tiirowing the insolvent loose 
and tiis creditors into a Clinnecry suit; 
this is so serions a result,that It cannot 
be supposeil to have been tiic intention 
■of parliament, and it is not loo much for 
mo to say that I feel bound to take es¬ 
pecial care not to take a step that may 
inlkflve these consequeuces without 
being well assured of the grounds on 
which f proceed—ihat before I decree 
that I am bound to order the discharge 
«f these insolvents and ali otiiors from 
liability in terms of the act on the bare 
fulfilment of one or other of fho condi¬ 
tions therein mentioned without fort her 
enquiry whether the proccedifigs^m the 
maltorof such insolvency can bt put 
an end to with safety to the interests 
the creditors and of tlie estate—I shoiil'' 
be thoroughly saUsfled tliat tho wont-, 
*■ matter of the petltirm before tin- 
court” havi* some and wfmt other than 
liieir naiaval'and obvious meaning—(hat 
tijey ixdate to some other matter tliun 


the mutter of the main petBiourbefora 
tho court-the only matterwhioh eunuot 
be before the court otherwise than by 
petition—or on the other hand 1 ought 
to bo well satisfied thatl have autho* 
rity by eonstmetloa to reject these 
words. If 1 am satisfied upon whSt 1 
have heard that these words may be 
safely rejected by censtrucUon,—or 
that tiiey apply to some otlmr matter, 
and not to the main petition, 1 am at 
liberty to consider whether I am not 
bound upon compliance with tho con¬ 
ditions stated In the act to pronounce 
this order setting the insolvents free 
from all liability. The first question 
therefore as 1 Itavo said entirely de¬ 
pends on the construction of these 
words, ” the matter of the petition lie- 
fore the court.” To ascertain this, it 
is first to be inquired whatis their na¬ 
tural and more obvioms meaning, Now 
It is quite clear, according to this tliey 
must be taken to refer te the petition 
wltlch is the foundaliun of the proceed¬ 
ings—and wliich is the only petition 
which must uecussaiily and at ail times 
l»o ‘‘ till! petition before tho court.” 
But a doulit is suggested—and It is 
said that they refer to the petit ion 
praying for the discharge. It is to 
be soon therefore what is tho next iui- 
modialc antecedent — sii|ip()siiig the 
woriU were sucli |)t>lition,or the said pe.- 
lilioii—and Itcreitininiediateiy strikes 
llie observation that tlio word in lliis 
part of the clause is yelitioii not op- 
jilicalhtn —wliich is tlui word in the first 
part. ” Whenever it shall appear 
to the salisfaclion of any court'for ro- 
liof of insolvent debtors upon tbu np- 
jilivalion of any insolvent'' &c. Now 
this applii'fUioii need not ntcossariiy 
be by petit ion. It may be by netilioii 
or without polition, by motion. If 
this were llio matter to which rofer- 
eiico was made in the subsequent part 
of the ctauso tho words would liavo 
lM»t%“in the matter of such applica¬ 
tion.” It seems to ino impossible to 
limit the largo words, ” no further 
proceedings shall bo liad in the matter 
of|)tho petition liefore tlie court,” iy 
holding them to refer meroly^to an in¬ 
cidental proceeding, which is denomi¬ 
nated, not a polition, b# nn applica¬ 
tion—which it is not said shall lie made 
by petition. But it is of more import¬ 
ance to examine what is tiic sense in 
which this word pelition, when stand¬ 
ing alone, or tbe words, petition bo- 
fore the Court, are used where they 
occur in other preceding parts of this, 
act. Now I find that tho wortBt, 
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** natter of petition before the court,** 
occur In Bevenl different pieces, In 
section S0<S4-59'60, end in all these 
they can only mean such matter as 
arise out of the initiatory petition. 
The words, ** matter of the petition of 
such insoWenty” occur in sections 33 
to 88 with the same meaning.** Tiic 
Words “petition,*’-—**matter of pe¬ 
tition**—“ proceedings in the petition*’ 
refer ail through the act to the peti¬ 
tion which Is the foundation of the 
proceedings, and never to any thing 
else. A more particular description 
of this petition, stating tlic purport 
of it, occurs only three times. 8c‘citon 
ll_Sb— and 45-and with tlicse ex¬ 
ceptions the word the petition—nr the 
petitions of the insolvent, or the pe¬ 
tition before tho court are used with¬ 
out more, and can refer to nothing but 
the original petition On which tlie pro¬ 
ceedings are founded. I.asily in tho 
latter part of tho very clauso in ques¬ 
tion—Sec. 63—the very words “ the 
mid petition,'’ that iii the petition 
mentioned in that part of tho .section 
now under consideration as the 
petition befuro tho court*’ occur; 
where they can mean nothing but the 
petition which has originated the pro¬ 
ceedings. The words refer to credi¬ 
tors not resident in India, and they are 
*'creditors irho shall not hare taken 
part in any of the proceedings under 
the said petition,” that is in any of the 
proceedings in that insolvency. There¬ 
fore, the whole question depends upon 
whether I have authority to reject 
these words, in the construction of this 
clause, or whether ( am by a forced 
construction to give ihoin an interpre> 
tatioii which is not aRixed to them in 
any other part of tlie act. In consider¬ 
ing,their nii'aninsr,! have said that what 

I am to,do, if 1 can, is to endeavour to 
discover t)i« intention of the legisla¬ 
ture. To do that I am not entitled to 
add words, hut I am entitled tcugivo 
such an intcipretation as they wilt 
bear, and to rtjuct words, where ne¬ 
cessary, to give cn’ccl lo such n.ton- 
tion clearly appearing. Holding, 
■k'lercfore, that the meuning offhesc 
words, *io the place (in question, is 
such as Ij^iive described, it only re¬ 
mains for ine to inquire w hether there 
are any grounds upon wl.ich 1 can hold 

II yselfentitled to rtjerl them by con- 
ali action, In order to give effect to the 
intention of the legislature? Now, 1 
am to gather tlie intentions of the 
legislature from the other parts of 
the statute ; to expound it according 


to the'reasoa of the act, to repreii the 
wrong aod advance the remedy. The 
preamble may be taken as a key to the 
intention. The rule and prindplo of 
Common Law is a guide to that inten¬ 
tion, and where It concerns liberty the 
act should receive a liberal interpreta¬ 
tion. Ugbt is also thrown npon the in¬ 
tention by other statutes in pair autfe- 
rta. And iaslly, in rejecting certain 
words, 1 must see that the effect of the 
rcjection^oes not produce a greater 
inconvenience than it would remove 
where there is no power to add any 
other provision fur its prevention. 
Then what is it thattho legislature in¬ 
tended bore. There is a marked dis¬ 
tinction between sections 25 and 63. 
Section 25, whichdisc^rges the debt¬ 
or from imprisonment, is not encum¬ 
bered with any such proviso as is in- 
trorluccd here; and the cause is ob¬ 
vious. The discharge from imprison¬ 
ment was intended to take place im¬ 
mediately, tiic insolvent being still 
kept liable to process till the final 
close of tiic matter of the petition. By 
section 61, the adjudication of dis¬ 
charge from iriiprisoninent is made 
final, except in one case, by special 
and particular provision. But by 62, 
it is specially provided that an insol¬ 
vent, after his discharge from im¬ 
prisonment, may, natwithstanding, be 
brought up when wanted for further 
exam'nation under pain of further im¬ 
prisonment. There is no such provi¬ 
sion in vfais section which relates to 
tho final discharge from liability, al¬ 
though it is the very next to the other 
which docs so provide. It dues appear 
to me that Uiis is inOicative of an in¬ 
tention in, tho legislature that liie last 
and final discharge is not to take 
place till the affairs of the estate are 
tinaily woin.o up. That is one circum¬ 
stance who h Weighs with me. If the 
discharg*^ Irom liability wereintoqfled 
to toke place before the close of the 
roceedings, these provisions would 
e equally necessary as in tho case of 
discharge from iuiprisoiiment. If it 
were not intended to take place till 
after tho close of the proceemngs as a 
final act, then no such provision were 
necessary and they were properly 
omitted. Again, in this case, where 
the dissliarge is intended to be imme¬ 
diate, pending the proceedings,but not 
review able except on appeal, viz. the 
discharge from imprison ineiit, the le- 
gislatuic liiHi token a distinct course 
by precise enactments. There is no 
declaration that no further proceed- 
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ings ihftll be bed In the mntter of the 
petition; but thntsuch adJndiAition 
and the order thereon shall be final, 
unleiut it la obtained by false evidence 
or other fraud. Where the leulsVatore 
intended that the discharge moula be 
pending (he proceedings they have 
used plain and distinct terms. The 
proceedings in that case are earrfully 
directed, and very special directions 
are given to avoid a misconstruction 
of the vrords “final and conclusive.” 
It proceeds specially to provide 
that, notwithstanding sueli discharge, 
where the assistance of the insolvents 
is necessary to the discovery or ma* 
nagemont of their estates tliey 8ha]l|be 
compellable to attend. Willi respect 
to the discharge ^*rom liability, the 
enactments arc quite diiTerent, for it is 
declared, not that such adjudication 
shAl bo final except on appeal, but 
” that no further proceedings shall bo 
had ill the matter of tlic petition before 
the court.” There is no exception of 
further proceedings, which may bo 
had but one, namely, on appeal; and 
no provision that further assistance of 
the insolvents may bo required or coiii- 
pclIiHi. Now it is a known rule of 
construction that where the legisia* 
ture in one part of an act having a 
certain object in view has used certain 
precise words to express it. and enact¬ 
ed certain express provisions to cflect 
it, and it is questioned whether fh 
another part of the same act it had tiio 
same object in view, its having used 
didcrent words, whoso more obvious 
meaning is different, and having enacl- 
edPno such provions, is evidence that 
it had not such object in view, pro¬ 
vided the more obvious objcft<ds not 
inconsistent with reason, for otherwise 
it must be presumed it would have 
taken tho same means to express and 
accomplish it, which it considered ne- 
cessaryifh the first case. Again if wo 
consider the probable intention of the 
logislature upon the reason of the thing 
as between the Insolvent and his cre¬ 
ditors, it appears very reasonable that 
an insolvent, having tiurrcndered all 
tliat he has, having acted fairly, and 
having done his best to repair the in¬ 
jury bis misconduct or misfortune 
iias occasioned, should ^ free from 
arrest or imprisonment on acco ;:it of 
debts ho has done ail in bis pu ^■'r to 
discharge; but it is not rea:i,:iI’.de 
that he should not aflerward% l.e ob¬ 
liged to dischaigfe Ms debts if he ac¬ 
quires what will enable him to do so. 
Further, if wu judge of the intention of 


the legislature from the rules and firin* 
ciplos of tho common law—it is no part 
of tho common law that a man siiould 
be arrested and deprived nfiilierty for 
debt: but it is that his property sliould 
be seized for it. By releasing him 
from imprisonment, leaving his future 
property liable for his present debts, 
so far as tiiey are unsatisfied by his 
present proiierty, tho law restores him 
to the beneflts of the common law 
upon one condition, — tliat he sliali 
surrender all his present jiroiierty fur 
equal division among his present cre¬ 
ditors. No rule for tho construction 
of statutes would lead to the ex¬ 
tending such a law by construction 
against creditors beyond the plain 
nicauing of tho words; tho statutes 
Iiy express words dues go further, and 
So far as it goes, by express words, 
the court is hound to go with it; but 
where it is not so expressed, ihoro is 
nothing that can entitle a couil to con¬ 
strue it beyond its exjiresH words 
ugflinsltlic creditors and in favor of 
the debtors. It is well known that the 
Insolvent Acts were introduced in 
Fmgland upon the principle of ibe Cis- 
Ato bonorum, nut on considerations np- 
jilicable to niereantiio bankruptcy. 
The Cissio bonorum involves no dis¬ 
charge from tho obligation'of the 
debtor to pay the balance unpaid of his 
dclits at the time of the Cissio, if lio 
tiecome able t>y future uccpisi lions so 
to do. The foundation of the Insol¬ 
vent Ads is this, that a debtor shall be 
reloased from the bardshipot imprison¬ 
ment, but remain iiablo, if he should 
ever acquire property, for the payment 
of tlin balance of his debts, as is most 
j list between man and man. The learn¬ 
ed Judge here read a passage from 
JMr. Bell’s‘Commentaries on inercantiie 
jurisprudence—and a law of the Em¬ 
peror Alexander Beverus, explanatory 
of the law of Cissio bonorum in tho 
law of Scotland and tho Iloman law ; 
and then proceeded as follows;—It 
docs not rest here. The English Insol¬ 
vent act, which was pa.<ised7 Geo. IV. 
two years before this statute, involves , 
the same principle,—.it gives no*di6- 
cliarge from future liability, Ihcro is 
]irovision for tho debtor’s reldRse from 
custody, bur by the 67lh section he is 
quired to execute a warrant of attor¬ 
ney to confess judgment Injthe name of 
the assignee for the whole of his delils 
which shall remain duo and unsatisfied, 
and if at any time It shall appear to 
the Insolvent Court, tlmt he is of 
ability (o pay such dehlb or any 
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pftrt thereof, or dies leaTlof Mscts, 
execution may be taken out in the 
discretion of the court and the sum dis¬ 
tributed. Tins act as relates to ordi¬ 
nary insolveuls, is in jmir materia^ 
with the 0th Cieo. iv. c. 78. the Insol- 
Teot Act for India; though ns to 
traders it more resembles the Bank¬ 
rupt Acts in Its objects, not so inucii, 
however, as might have been wished 
or lexpected in its provisions; nnd f 
may further say, that the legislature 
could not have been aware tlint tiie 
State of pH rate commerce in India was 
such thattbe act would notanswer the 
purpose as applied (o tncrcantilc in¬ 
solvencies ; otherwise they might 
have seen the propriety of introducing 
the Bankruptcy Laws into India. The 
clause of tnisact, now under conside- 
tiou, it must be remarked, applies to 
all insolvents, whether common or 
mercantile: now as applied to common 
insolvents it is quite opposite iu tlie 
insolvent law of England. The dis¬ 
charge from future liability to pay 1ii.s 
debts, if at any time tlic insolvent is 
able to do so, is a boon conferrod 
upon the insolvent, and a sacrifice ex¬ 
acted from his creditors by the Indian 
insolvent act, not founded on any prin¬ 
ciple of justice between the tmrties, 
Bot on the principle of Ihcr'miw bom- 
f*um, on which insolvent nets are 
founded, not agreeable to tlio provi- 
Tlsionsofthe English insolvent acts, 
and extended beyond cases within 
the policy of titu bankrupt laws. 
There is no ground, tlierelbre, t<» im¬ 
pute to the legislature an intention of 
placing this discharge from liability on 
a footing in point of time, or oilier 
circiimstancos, with the <li.5ch;irgu 
from imprisonment. 'J’lm conse¬ 
quence of such ron.structi*>n requires 
much conshieralion. Unless this di> 
claiwtion “ that no furl her proceod- 
iiigs he had” isilireetery to jliu court 
in regard to the time wlicn the f >iai 
disclmrgo from linliilby slinti i>c 
dccrceti, there is no direclior. in le- 
gard to the time other llia.i ‘‘ »'/«>«• 
ciwr it shall he made to i appear 
thatethe e.state lias pnulured s»fliciuiu 
to pay three-fourths of the debts, or 
that erdbitors to the nmouni of mme 
than on«-half in number and value 
shall signify their consent, and if it 
shall appear that the iusoivtmt has 
acted fairly, the court shall he autho- 
risetl lhtre»i>ott ti» order,” kc. Tins 
may he boforo the time required by 
Section 83 for creditors iu litdla to ex¬ 
amine into tilt truth of llie j eliUonand 


schedule, before the beartnf, enquiry, 
exanfinaticn of insolveot, fte. re¬ 
quired by section 14. Again, when¬ 
ever a man could pay foree-fourtfas of 
his debts and, so for as could be then 
discovered, bad acted honestly, he 
might obtain a discharge fur ever of 
the remainder, before tlwre was time 
thoroughly to investigate his afTairs, 
nnd ascertain whether he could not pay 
iiiorc or the whole, provided he could 
contrive to secrete any of bis property. 
It might very commonly be before cre- 
ditors'iiot in India had time to takepart 
iu the pioccerliiigB, giving them a mani¬ 
fest and unfair advantage, to be unaf¬ 
fected by tlie discharge, and yrt entitled 
to come iu under the insolvency, the 
words iicing *'• who ffiiali not have taken 
part befoi'C order of (tisrharge,” which 
would he contrary to the meaning, of 
Section enacted for the purpose of 
giving them time to come in, and of 
furring them to do so «n nn equality 
witli Indian creditors. At i before said 
this would leave liie court without any 
hold over an Insolvent to oliiaio Iiis as¬ 
sistance wticn necessary to wind up hia 
nfiairi. There is no provision made in 
this or any aubseqiieiit danse for this 
event, which there roust have been if 
the iegislalare imd intended to produce 
it. There is no power in the court, by 
tha act so runstrued, if the conditions 
aae fulfil led by the insolvent, to suspend 
liis filial disdiarge, unless he can he 
ehargfd with unfair condnet. Accord¬ 
ing to this constiuelioii he must he in- 
staiitly discharged from linhilily; but, 
if this Ii.id heeii the iiileiilion of the t.*- 
gislatiire, they would liave quaiiiied it 
os in other ciiS''s, so as to keep him 
u'it'iiii life jurisdiction of H'c court so 
long as the afltiiis of his estate lequircd. 
In re.'in ! to the ruleofconsiinelion np- 
piicHl'.' to this clause upon general 
prim pies of law, it is eeiinitiaVmt this 
IS not an enaatmeat in favor of the li¬ 
berty of (he siihjict. It is not to free 
him fioin prison but to free him 
from (he oldigaiiuit to pay his debts 
when he slmli be aide, —«ii enae.t- 
inent founded in the policy of (he Slate 
not in (he liberty of the siil>ject. It de- 
pi'ives the creditors of their undoubted 
right to insist upon payment of (heir 
debts when tlie dililoi' shall Ite able to 
make it. it gives |Hiwer to the eonrt to 
deprive llicni of this right ns to onc- 
fourlh oi^their debts if three-fourths he 
paid. It gives power to a iiiajurify to de. 
prive the minority of lliis rigtil, though 
nt'VLi' so smalt apait of their debts have 
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been paid. U ii) thercfbrei to be inter* 
preted even^ between the parties oc* 
cording to its certain meaning. Tbia is 
aatrict intcrnrrtation, not iudeetfin the 
sense of a strict interpretation applied to 
a penal statute, but as opposra to tlie 
liberal interpretation given to an act in 
favour of the liberty of the subject j to 
give effect to ifcc words, but not to e»» 
tend them against the rigUla of the crc. 
diturs beyond their obvious and onlinaiy 
meaning, or to constrne them cuntrury 
to it, or to suppress and leave out by 
euiistruction any that are nerrssitry to 
coutroul the meaning of otiirr words in 
regard to tlw preamble, it recites (he os* 
tablisbmciit of laws for the leliof of in¬ 
solvent debtors in Great Britain and 
lix-land, and the expediency of giving 
ndief al$o to iusol|eut debtors in India. 
It is, therefore, quite clcar| that in fra- 
roiiig this act the legisluliirc had in view 
tllh Insolvent Aet as it is in Bnglund. 
It appears tome, on full eunsiilriatioii 
that it was not the iiitrution ofthc legis¬ 
lature to release and discharge a debtor 
fiomall liability uiitil the final winding 
up of the affairs of the estate, 'f'licic is 
a great hardship whieh may l>e produced 
by this enactiiieiit in the ease of mercan¬ 
tile insolvents, if J am right in luy con¬ 
struct ion, and one which is fit to be 
brought to the notice of the legislature. 
'Without doubt it is a great hardship to 
the parties, and a great detriment to the 
public inlerrst, the tying up such men 
fiuiii that degree of iisdulutss wifleli 
they might be of to the public and to 
llicraseivcs if finally and complciely dis¬ 
charged. That is a qiirstion which con¬ 
cerns the public policy of the country; 
iTiit if it reqiiim a remedy, which 1 lliiiik 
it docs, the only course is to appeal to 
the legislature, whether (u a, Ifirgcr or 
a smaller liody having the powers of 
legislation, it is not for me to say, but 1 
am clear that the remedy iloea not lie in 
the po^erof this coiiil’, and, bound as 
1 am consider the % hole clause to¬ 
gether, and lire conarq'll tiers being such 
as I liurc dm-ribed them, it is too much 
forme to rest upon tlie single word, 
** liiririipon,” as disrharging the cuurt 
from the duty of considering the whole 
ciTcctsuf iisiict, and upon the inataut to 
pronounce an order which has the iic- 
cesaary effret of terminating its juri'i* 
diction atui its power when they are 
the must wanted to carry into efiiset the 
purposes for wliicli it was created. 1 have 
not bestowed upon this cate more car* 
than its bnporlantdcsrive8,<1)iit 1 have 
ii.dcavoured togivc it my best atUution, 


and to cxprois myself in auoha manner 
that if I have gone wrong, counsel may 
know the points on which 1 rest my 
optniou, with a view to bring the quCt- 
tion before another cuurt, 1 have no 
hesitation in saying, that the conduct of 
the insolvents has been fhir and honest 
to their creditors, and that they are well 
entitled to a iinai release from all lia* 
hility, at soon as it shall appear to the 
court that no further proceedings ore 
necessary to be had in the matterof their 
insolvency. Having fully conaidered 
the question before, and not having been 
able to alter my opinions hi consequence 
of any thing that has been urged by 
counsel in the able argument to whico 
1 bare listened with great attention, I 
have ihuugblit better to proiiounre my 
decision ut once, llinii to delay the matter 
longer, ill order that the nlinost time 
may be given to prepare the case to go 
before another tribunal, should it bo 
ihuiightiuccssary to adopt tliut coorac. 

SUMMARY. 

Drains in C'crfcit/ta.—We learn that 
Cnpt. Rigby, of the angineers, and six 
of the bapper and miner recruits, who 
have lately arrived in India, have lieen 
employed by govi-rnineul iu making ii 
anrvey of a portion of the town drains. 
The vicinage of theMuchuaBaz!ir.ruad, 
has been aclecled as being a poitiun of 
tliv town in which least has been done 
for iiiipioveineui, and which most ur¬ 
gently lequires allciition, 

Kinif <)/ Outic .—The report of the 
King of Oude's dissatisfaction with 
llic present iiiiiiisler, and of his iiilen- 
lion shortly to reinoTv him from office, 
gains belief daily in the lirst iiifoiiuad 
eiieles ot Lucknow, but bis Majesty's 
dispiiiition is so cupiicious, that it is 
iinpubsible to say what wilt be the event¬ 
ual iipslibt of ailaira; one day he refusea 
to bie or to hold any coniinuiiicntion 
vliatcvrr witli the minister, at other 
tunes be lavishes upon him hunugra'anU 
euit'bset. The people arc most anxious 
for a cfaoiige of inters, that they may be 
freed from the dicndful cxtoiiion and 
oppression practised by the (jhukiec- 
dart, Wind connived at by liie present 
government. The cuunti 7 in'* 

poveribhed to such a degree that it will 
require years of good inana^ienl and 
economy to realore it, the people are 
diseoDtenteii, and justly so, with the 
proaent guTcrnnx ui, which, insitad of 
protecting their lives and piuperty, aids 
and abets the farmer iu his licentious 
cruelty and plunder. In the reports 
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ri'latiiig to Oudc, which are circalating 
unioiig; tbo natires ia one which atatcBy 
that hia Majesty baa recalled the 
llakt’cm Mciuly Alec Khan fur the 
purpose of ubtainiag his asaistaucc to- 
warila the 'coinplction of - the bridge, 
which bus been op long io progress, but 
which through the misnianagement and 
corruptiun of the aubordiiiate officers, 
secths never likely to be completed. 

^ Kxt.raai'dinary 'iuUubrity qf Agra. 

' —From the rcluroAhf mortality among 
tile troops in various pails of India, it 
lippenrs that Agra is w^lliout question 
the most healthy station io India. One 
proof of this assertion is given io « late 
Agra paper. Two companies of the 
liutlalioii of artillery have bi’Cn sta¬ 
tioned at Agra for some years, ami two 
others during the same period at Dum¬ 
dum. The details arc as follows:— 

In Dec. 183d Agra ODuiuduiu 3 
12 months 1831 do. b do. lb 

] 2 months IH32 do. 5 do. 11 

IS mouths 1833 do. S do. 16 

3 months 1B34 do. 0 do. 3 

Total deaths at Agra l3 Dumdum 47 
The Coorg Country .—It docs not 
appear yet to have been decided wlu»t 
is to be done with the territory of 
f'oorg. A corrcBpoudcnl of the Bom- 
hag Courier states ns a rumour that tl»o 
ex-raju'.s suUt will he rai.sed to the 
thrniit'. It was in fact about her that 
this affair occurml. She ia now living 
at Jlangtilore at the house of a lady of 
rank. She is about 21 years of age, 
prctly, and very fair j she is quite the 
latJy, and appt>ars extremely well iii- 
lurnieirfur a native lady. She had no 
scruples about sitting unveiled in the 
presence of Eiiiopcsn gcnilomen, and 
cuiivrrsing with them without cere¬ 
mony. Her husband looks like a 
flown, but is very shrewd and intel¬ 
ligent. 

Messrs. Mackintosh aiujt Co,*s 
Estate, —Wv \cari\ that as sooi. as all 
' the tickets in the lottery scheme aie 
dispoHcd of, tlie assignees eypect to 
' make u dividend of 10 per rent 

MiH ary Bunk ,—Wc are glad^to on- 
» $>oniiee a B(>conil dividend by the mill* 
t^ury .ffimk, of 2 annas in the rupee, 
liaytible ta^sudi depositors as have not 
received the eight annas dividend. This 
will make the payments to them four 
annas'. 

Gorrrnor (iincrat .—Wc understand 
that letters have hceii received from the 
Necli^drics, which At ate that the 
Quveriior (jiciioral has been prevailed 


on by his medietd advisers to postpone 
hia return to, Calcatto to October next. 
The Un’BHgements connected with the 
new Charter wilt of course remain in 
abeyance till bis Lordahip ia able to re¬ 
sume his place in Cooned. 

Fever and SmaU Pox.—We learn 
from a correapondent 4liat a dreadful 
bilious fever is at presCot raging in 
Aracan, by which the valuable lives of 
several European gentlemen iuve been 
lost. Amongst those that have been 
carried ofl‘ are, Lient. Mackintosh, 
Capt. Browne, Lieut. Duff, Mr. Cullen, 
rice agent, and a child of Captain 
Simoniis, Among those that have 
sulFered and arc now snffcriiig from 
the fever nre, Captain DickeiiHon, Capt. 
Bimoiids, Lieut. Mating, Dr. Maciutyie, 
(Jivil Surgeon, and %'aptniii ^Williams, 
and some others, together with the 
Clerks and Ainlas of this Court. Dr. 
\fsciiityre has been so veiy ill, as to be 
put on board the Gang!s, Copt. Aidlie, 
who bar taken him to the CoroiUdiulel 
Coast, from whence be will probably 
proceed to Calrutia. Iii addition to Ibis 
fever, the real small pox prevails also to 
a gieat extent now among the natives 
of this euiititry; sud to crown our mis- 
ruitiiiifH, we were yesterday, the I Uh 
instant, visited bya'inost furious hiir- 
rit’aue, suc h us wc have never experi¬ 
enced before in this place. It coiii- 
meiieed at about four in the niorniiig, 
blies iiig from flic norlli till about cloven 
a. m., when it shifted to the west, anil 
from that quarter blew most violently, 
rariyiug every thing befoie it, till ab >iil 
live o’clock p. in., when it ceased. 
During these few hours it has dila|)*- 
duted tlictownof Akyab. Iluiiib-eds of 
houses,together with the b U.II uu«l tiie 
native shAps have been down. 

Hud imt th-' gentleuien’s houdcs in the 
station been erected on huge strong 
thick posts, and fastened with nails 
and hulls, they would have beeffdn the 
same situation as the rest. A few ves¬ 
sels in tlie harbour likewi»e drifted 
away fruni their niooriugs, and a Chi'- 
tagong sloop and one of the guvernmi-iit 
bouts were sunk and some of the crew 
lost. 

Opening qf the Indus .—While the 
folks at Bombay have been talking 
about tlie prospective beiu fils to be 
derived from the opening of the Indus, 
and indulging perltnps the hope, that 
their great grandsons will have the 
courage make the first argonaiitic 
expedition, the more enierprisng mer- 
chanti of the Puiijihib have conw 
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■anoed doMMird Mvtgilloli of 
the Bnttedge. AtettorfhNnXoodU' 
mh of ilw Ut of Moyt Infonaf «• tbat 
** the Stttladge ii now free* tad « fleet 
of boati left Looditnth laet mosth 
with t cargo for Mittenkot*" tjpltce 
altoated on the oot^aettoe oT the 
Ohurra with the Indua, the loweat con* 
floonce of itrf*aiD8 in the eourte of tbo 
latter. Undw the protection of Ron* 
jeet Sing, Mittenfcot is said to be des* 
lined to sapersede Shifcarpoor, and to 
become a mart of great importance.— 
CaUuUa Cwrier. 

Tea FtafiC*—The iramber of the 
Journal the JtiaUe Seeietjf Jvst 
published, that for April, in addition 
to other interesting matter, contains a 
usefnl paper on the aptitude of the 
liliualayan SLnUga for the culture of 
the tea plant, by Dr. Falconer, Super* 
dntendant of the Botanical Darden at 
Sebarunpoor. Whatever may be the 
result of the appointment of tite com¬ 
mittee ofTea culture, the information 
which in die progress of iis investiga¬ 
tions it must collect and record re¬ 
garding the climate, soil, geological 
formation, Ac. of some of the leaat 
known tracts of the country cannot 
fail to be vuluable. After an exam¬ 
ination and comparison of ttie au¬ 
thorities known to him on the snbject. 
Dr. Falconer arrives at the following 
conelusion regarding tlie circumstances 
of climate wider which the tea plant 
is cultivated in Chins :—<** The cir¬ 
cumstances of climate, therefore, in 
regard of temperature and moisture, 
under which the tea oiant is cultivated 
in China, may be stated thus*—that 
the tea is produced, over an extent of 
couritry where the mean annual beat 
ranges from73® to 54® 5’ fahr.; where 
the heat of summer duos not descend 
below 80®, and the cold of winter 
ranges frmn 54® to 26*; where the differ¬ 
ence between summer and winter heat 
is Artlie norihem limit 50®, and on the 
southern 80® fnhr.^ that it is’ooltivafed 
in highest perfection where the mean 
annual heat ranges from 60® to 04®. 
That rain fails in all months of the 
year, and that the moisture of the rli- 
mate is on the whole moderate,’' The 
tea. plant lias been intr^uoed am) 
failed at Ponang, 8t. nelena, J a i a, 
Rio Janeiro, and In the CarriUec 
Islands, the failure in the instances in 
which the causes can be judged of, 
being attrioutable to excessive heat. 
oxceasive moisture* or- the general 
eqiiibienefs ofil,® dimatc. 

Foii, fi’UMim Financial DeparU 


m 

ment, Mtg MA* iafl4.H*«^ li (MM- 
by dven* that Na, I to No, In*. 
eIttsTva of tbd mwinisBory notes offliio 
Bengal maittablc loan of I9flfl*vrill be 
discharged on tbeijlOth of Angnit* Ibt , 
the year,188i, aAer which data no ^ 
tcrest wlU be deratndabte thcfean^ 

It witl ha at the optian of the pro* 
prictors of the said notes, as stipidaled 
and nrovlded in Uth body tht^f* tb' 
receive payment of the same (hi tbO 
said data* either in cash* or by Idtlls 
of axchuige to be drawn upon the 
HoDora6\e Court of Directors at the. 
exchanga* of two ihillings and 
pence for the Calcutta ueea rupee, 
payable twelvemonths after date, but 
with liberty to the said court to post¬ 
pone payment of the said bills for one, 
two* or three years* paying interest at 
the rate of 6 per cent, per annuin for 
.tlie period of such pustponoment. 

Fort tf'HHam, Financial Depart¬ 
ment^ Mag dtkf 1684.—Notice is Here¬ 
by given, that the third class of the 
promistory nates of this government, 
bearing date the SUt March* 1838* 
and standing on the general register of 
the registered debt of this presidency 
No. 1041 to 1440inclusive, amounting 
to sicca rupees 1,50,00,000 will tw 
dihchurgcd on the 10th July next, on 
which day {Moment of interest thereon 
will cease. The conditional transfer 
of notes oftho numbers advertised for 
payment as above, into the 4 per cent, 
loan now open, wiilbeailowM on the 
same terms and conditions as hereto¬ 
fore, in cases where the propriatorSf 
nut being themselves resident in Inda* 
shall have furnished no pAwers to 
agents or atlomies in the country ta 
receive payment and grant diBehai|;a 
on their behalf, hut no notice disal¬ 
lowing a transfer so made condi- 
tionalfa, shall be received after oOc 
year shall have expired from the date * 
tlxed for the payment of the loen 
transferred. 

Ifnitet Steamer. — The Forbes 
Reamer has been obliged to retam to 
Calcutta, and all our hopes of a spes^y 
voyage to England, are for the proMm 
blamed. Just as the vcisel reaelfAi 
Madras, it was discovered 4fet thUe 
was a defect in her tellert every, 
effort was mede to repair Hat tlM 
place, and government afforded tile 
i^st liberal aid, bttt it was fonnd tbitt 
the repairs could not be exemited li 
Madras, so at to allow the vessel |to'' 
proceed on bar voyage with eaw-. 
denoe. She has been carefslly 
veyed,'and It is discovered tlm sMl 
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cMocrt Im rtady for lea ander fix 
'weeka. U it therefore propoted not 
to atari her till the IStti July next. 
Tile mnila of the Forbcia were left at 
Madraa, to be forwarded by the fir«t 
oj^rtanlty. 

The Ikffutn &mroo*t propertjf.—- 
WUbln the conrae of the laat month, 
atya the JHeernt Obtenw, the Begum 
finmroo haa made a flnal dlapoalttmi of 
her property, in fliTonr of Mr. Dyce 
the atm efOol. Dyee. Col. Dyce, 
mho ia a relative of Bamreo’a, the 
Begaiu'^a husband, who died many 
years ago, waa formerly ia her confi> 
oBDce, and had the entire management 
of her affhira, and the eomniand of her 
troops, but some oeeaaion of dispute 
luiTlng arisen, the Begum refused to 
see him, and he has for some years 
past resided wholly at Meerut. These 
disagreements have caused his being 
passed over in favour of his son, who 
oy her will suoeeds to all 'herjj^ro* 
, which yields an income of one 


and title on oondition of his taliiugthe 
aaine of Sumroo. The legal in8tra« 
ment by which this property is thus 
disposed of. Is drawa up in Persian, 
bat It ratifies a previoas testament in 
EngUsh. The Begum's territory com* 
priaing her Jageers at Sirdhana, and 
elaewhore, devolve, according to 
treaty, on her demise, to the British 
government, with eertain exceptions. 

Jlpra Coffrpe.—Some new arrange* 
nenta have been proposed it appears 
for tile Agra eoliegv, which are likely 
to render that Institution more emi¬ 
nently useful. II is intended to make 
the instruction in oriental literature, 
■ufbsidlary to education in the learn¬ 
ing and scienro of Europe. Each 
atudeni will be obliged to enrol him- 
eelf in the English de|Hirtment, with 
liberty to attend such of the oriental 
dasses, at the sapetintendent may ap- 

K ove of. The English language is to 
the ground work : iiut no provision 
is made for preserving thn Arabic and 
Bungskrit classes. This is us It should 
bO- The Mahoiurdans dan well pro- 
Vite for the tearhiug of Arable, and 

£ ||lddeos can, «»«i do. and will oini- 
avnport coUogrs fi>r ttwcMng 
gfkftt : and goTfriiiiHint without 
diiertiftg th'^ir fit kIh in training up 
itlidsi^ in tlicse two languages, will 
^wuyi be able to oommand men of the 
Bliilt - uttainmentH in thu-e tongoes, 
yrhkn necessary for ibo puulie servire. 
^ would sppesr that the AgraooM- 
wdttMilkiT* referred the new rates for 


their college, to the committee for 
public education hi Calcutta. When 
the new presidency at Agra Iseato- 
blished however, it is probable that a 
separate education Board will be 
formed for the weatem provineea, than 
which nothing can be more reasonable. 
The Calctttts Board, will have still 
enough to do to provide adequately 
for the education of Bengal, Assam, 
Orissa, and the territories conquered 
from the Burmese. 

BuHdkkund .—The heat this year in 
Bundlekund has been more oppressivo 
than during any year since 1806, in 
consequence of which the cholera has 
broken out and is depopulating the 
province. We, in the lower provinces 
consider the heat all but insupportable 
when the thermometer rises to 98 in 
the shade. Rut in th^'neighbourhuod 
of Chtttteepore in this unfortunata 

f rnvince tiie thermometer has risen to* 
08^ in the morning, and in the course 
of the day in the shade to 1 IS**. Nearly 
all the wella at Banda are dried up. 

A fatat Dutl.—We regret to state 
that a Altai duel occurred at Kumaul 
on the trth May. Some dispute upon 
a mere trlfio arose at the mess table, 
between Captdn Beattie and LieuL 
Dickson, which led to very strong isn- 
guage. The parties, therefore, met 
the following evening, and at the first 
fire Captain Beattie fell and died in¬ 
stantaneously, the ball having passed 
tbroqgh his heart. 

JSqfaA Ram Mokun JZ^,—We un¬ 
derstand Jhat Lord William Bentinek 
hgs subscribed 500 rupees to the fund 
for erecting a testimogiul to the me¬ 
mory of Ram Moliun Roy, and has 
further expressed a wish that the 
talked of ^olieme for endowing a Pro¬ 
fessorship in commemoration of that 
eminent individual could be brought 
to bear, In nhich event his Lordship 
has deeiantd his' readiness to assist 
with a large increase to bis proipnt 
Subscription. 

The Governor General.—■ hotter a 
fironithe Neelgherries, of the 8dJune, 
mention that his Excellency the 
Governor General waa in high health 
and sidrlts, and at that time occupied 
in a short excursion of a few days, 
among the hills. It was expected that 
Mr. moaulay would repair to Head- 

S inrters on reaching Madras, and that 
e Legislative Conucil was certainly 
to assemble there, and the new 
General Government to commence 
Its political VixiateQes from that con* 
Banding pdsliion. 
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Km IrM Awjwf .--Tliifj iNnm 
Jost trrifed ftota Safftiuid ^ broaftit 
o«t tbrtie Iron boaui io p(ffeef,:wUJi 
mglnes for 009 of them. The Iron 
boats hare their Damps already If 
to them, and are called the JelioKhee 
and Bhifeenttee \ the tuft vfaioh is 
come ont is called the lumna; she 
resembles, in every respect, the Lnrd 
’William Beotinek, which was lauacb« 
ed tiie other day. 

Obaervatorv at Luctnom.—From 
an article in the Cawapore JSeamiaer, 
it appears that the King of Lucknow 
has liberaliy expended a lakh of 
rupees in erecting an Observatory, 
and set aside a monthly sum of 
9,S00 Rs. for the allowance of an As* 
tronomer and his Deputy. The situa* 
tlon of Astronomer to the King of 
Lhcknow is at present vacant through 
the death of Captain Herbert, m* 
veral candidates, gentlemen of the 
highest scientific attainments, have 
been mentioned in the papers; but we 
have not heard that any one has as 
yet been appointed. 

Cotton .—The price current in the 
Mofussil Dkhbar of the 7th June statea 
that 100 boats, equal to l.Oo.OOO 
niaundsof cotton,have been purciiaaed 
at Mirzapore by merchants fur the Cal* 
eutta market, principally by Haro* 
pcans ; in consequence of which the 
price has considerably risen. * 

Autpeve Siap*-The Mofussil Ukh* 
bar under the head of Lahore? men* 
tions that Ruiijeet Sing has been dis* 
cussing the propriety of sending an 
accredited agent to the court of Lon* 
don. The.'report of the death of Dost 
Mohammud is contradicted. • 

The Uurmeee Empire —The Hur- 
karu states on the authority of a pri¬ 
vate letter, that the resident at Ava, 
Major Burney, had been obliged 
throngJiilli health to retire to CUn* 
goon. Daily expecting some change 
in the government, he nad remained 
at the metropolis as long as he was 
able. His Majesty, who whan roused 
by any tiling, is furious as a tiger, has 
for some time past been tame as a 
Ininb. He has almost entirely i^ven 
up aii eoneem about public business, 
and the only perstm, besides the in* 
mates of the palace, with whom he 
holds intercourse, is bis physician. 
Dr. Bayfield, ofthe Madras establish¬ 
ment, remains in charge of yie resi¬ 
dency. lie speaks the Burmese lan¬ 
guage well, and in point of temper and 
discretion is well qualified for his 
work. 


Oe e s n am w it qf Tnam 
ehangea are expaeted to take pthcmkl 
the government of Tmvaeeore* 
infaabttantii are sidd to be tmanimou* 
in tbek hiM against the pteaent Dew* 
an, Petition after petitlmi has been, 
forwaitM against hfin to the Miuket 
govefBment and to the Oovenior-Oo- 
neral ; end the unquelifted eurse of n 
whole nation seems at last likely tq 
check the guilty career of the lawleie 
misereant, It emmars to he the ge¬ 
neral opinion that Soobhroo must go i 
and if he has not gumptioe enoegh to 
resign, go he mist, and go ko will, 
some ti|se or other. 

Thr Barit Jlfffrri»^g~-Oreatfoarsar0 
entertained about the Bark Meretmu 
which left Calcutta for Mew Bora 
Wales sevoi or eight months sgo,and 
has neither reached her destimtton, 
nor beenheard of. Mr* Ceidtr,ament* 
ber of the late firm of Mackintosh and 
Co. was a passenger on board; and 
his friends are neeessmiily aniloaf 
about bis safety. In addltleo to Mr* 
Calder, the fol lowing gentlemen weiw 
passengenoa hers Mr, Beyner, Mf» 
U. O. Ptttl^ Mr. Beadle, Captain 
t^owles, Mr. T. MIsbet, and Mr. Alfl* 
ten. Mr. Pattle of Calcutta, end CoU 
Becher applied to the Admiral to send 
a cruiser to the Coco Islands In soafoB 
of the passengers and crew of fhai 
vessel. Hearing afterwardt thai tita 
Admiral Sir John Qore bad sailed 
from Ceylon to tho Mauritius, these 
gentlemen addressed a siniilar ai^lflU* 
tiun to government asking for an drdir 
to employ on that mission the Bom¬ 
bay vessel no watatloned in the stralM, 
We are happy to lean from the Cs«-. 
rter;that this request had been granted 
and orderk will he forwarded to Sin¬ 
gapore by the first opporttmity for the 
vessel to proceed ineeareb of the mis*^ 
sing ship. 

CuUi^Um qf the Tea Plan^'Wh: 
learn from the MeenA Ohterver^ that 
Mr. Falconer, the Superintendent of 
the Botanical garden at S^arunpon, 
has ben directed to select inch spots 
in the Bills as ho considers mostault- 
abie for Uie growth of the tea ^eUt. 
Mr.Qerdou(of the late firm oflfaekbi- 
tosh and Co.) bus ahn bpeit appointed 
on a lalery of a tkouaend rupf^s »' 
month to bring round tea plants from 
Clilna, and to obtaining as mu^ in¬ 
sight as poMibie into the manner of 
the ealtare. 

We are hippy to lemm that the ve¬ 
nerable Archdeacon Corrie has been 
apfiolntrd Bi»hop*of BomI ay, ai d will 
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proceed to England oloioit Inme* 
dlately for the purpoce of being eon* 
oecratcd/' 

Hon. <7cpi. Hamilton.—The Insol* 
vent Court was held for the first time 
to-day, in the room hitherto devoted 
ezcluidTely to the bufiiiess of the Sji* 
preoM Court. Nearly the whole day 
wai oeeupledio the examination of the 
Hon. Capt. Hamilton* who was op¬ 
posed by Mr. Turton, on behalf of the 
assigDeea ofM'Kintosh and Co., on 
account of four ibilU drawn by Capt. 
Hamilton on hie brother Lord Mha- 
,,Ten, and negociated to that firm, none 
of whieh bills had been paid. Itap. 
pearod that a similar fate had attended 
aeverai other bills, all drawn by the 
insolvent upon Lord Belbavenin fa¬ 
vour of Alexander and Co,, and other 
parties, under the same letter of 
credit, and tiiat only the first negocia¬ 
ted by him for £600, bad been paid: 
that the letter itself bad been destroyed 
by Capt. Hamilton; and that [after¬ 
wards, in 1830, at a time when a num¬ 
ber of these bills' were known to be 
unpaid, Capt. Hamilton, being then la 
Europe, had received the amount of 
three legacies of €1500, £500, and 
£500, and paid the whole over, the 
first to Mr, Paterson, I/ord Bel haven’s 
factor, and the other two to a Mr. 
Johnston, and subsequently to a Mr. 
Jacks, farmers, for distribution an- 
cording to his own verbal direelions, 
under which ail the money, he b«- 
' Uaved, had been exhausted, no part of 
it harlnf been applied to the discharge 
of the protested bills. The case ex¬ 
cited a good deal of interest in court, 
where an untkvourable impression 
seemed to arise from the avowed 
destruetion of Lord Belhaven's let* 
ter, by the Insolvent. Bat if the 
evidence of Mr. Morgan one of 
M*Klntoab and Co.’s assistants, was 
called for, (we eonld not spare the 
time to wait the conclusion of the in* 
veitigeUon,) we understand that evi¬ 
dence, would confirm the account 
given of the contents of the letter by 
Captain Hamilton,—namely, (that it 
was «n open credit of two or three 
thousand pounds, permitted to be 
drawn ftr in bills not oxceeding 
€S00 at a time, and negotiated at 
iatarvals not shorter than one month. 
Captain H. explaiiwd the cause of the 
non-payment of drafts to be some 
losses and pecuniary embarrassment 
which his brother had experienced. 
Ha swore positively, that lie had 


never jracetred any letter ftom hid 
brother eomptalidng of fifs drafts, 
or giving him notice that they 
would not be paid. Mr. Turton 
further urged that Captain Homllton’s 
schedule was imperfect, as it did not 
include a continent reversionary in¬ 
terest In certain entidled property of 
the family, which, however, accord¬ 
ing to the insolvent*! explanation, 
would only come to him by right after 
an|e]der sister and her numerous feml- 
ly. Since writing the above, we hear 
that the insolvent was remanded to 
file an amended aehedule.—Cotowtoa 
Courier, June 7. 

Astronemer Hoi/al. — We under¬ 
stand (bere|are several candidates 
in the field for the vacant office of 
Astronomer Royal to the King of 
Ottde—Amongst the number men¬ 
tioned are two men whose scientifio 
acquirements are well known to the 
Indian community. Lieuts.-Colouel 
Hodgson late surveyor general, and 
Leut. Colonel Thomas Oliver of 
the Sd regt. N. I., who was formerly 
employed in the Delhi survey, end 
who, as an Indian Astronomer, ranks, 
we imagine, next to Mnjar Everest; 
Captain R. B. Pemberton, the Sur¬ 
veyor in Mannikponr is likewise, it 
Is stated, a eandidate, nnd possesses 
as good a chance of sueceediag as 
of the others, Lord William 
Bentinek having a decided objection 
to officers of the rank of Lieutenant, 
Colonel entering the service of native 
Princes except in a strictly military 
capacity. The appointment, wc be¬ 
lieve, was offered to Captain Troyer 
of the lottery committee who may be a 
very fit man for the situation, though 
there apr^ears to us ns great an in¬ 
congruity netween the gambling sci¬ 
ence of and the celestial 

^ciem*, of astronomy as between a 
piece of green cheese nnd fin orb 
of Diana—Captain Troyer, like many 
other men, not yet brought to notice 
by the merit fostering regulation, 
may, however, be labouring in a 
Sphere unworthy of his talents, 
though he does not appear to think 
meanly of his present situation, for 
ha baa decHnrd the Astronomership 
which was offered to him. The 
King has left the seiection of a 
qualified officer entirely to the Gover¬ 
nor General. 

Persia^ Uthbar.-~A weekly Per¬ 
sian Ukhbar is about to be established 
at Loodianah, whieh will eontdfn a 
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soamarv of all ths nott recoat io(el« 
^Doefirom Stnde, BiutWelpOrO) the 
I^i^aobt and A^l^isteti. 

OmaUffTt—k letter from Belt Mo- 
neenm, doted the Jet day of the light 
aide of the moon of Jieetee(7th June) 

S ivee the deairable inlolHgence, that, 
y the Interreatlon oMhe Kesident, 
mattera between the Hajah and the 
Son have been adj ualcd. The Sett was 
at the Resideney. and about to be re. 
Instated publicly in his bank. Let. 
ters from his Agra bank mention 
further, that this change has been 
Wonght about by the expulsion from the 
Durbar Of the Rajah's uncle, to whose 
rapacity and intrigues the persecution 
of the Sett is attributed. 

We regret jo announce the death of 
R. M, Tllgbnian, Esq., ComrnisHioner 
of the 7th or llumevrporo division,— 
** Mr. Tiighroan was many years Se> 
cretary to the S udder It evenue Board 
at Allahabad, from which latter office 
he was promoted In 1832 to the one 
in which lie finished his distinguished 
career. Mr« Tiighman was one of 
the ablest revenue officers in the coun* 
try, and his premature demise is most 
particularly to* be lamented at the 
present time when so much distress 
prevails In Bundlekund. To the relief 
of the wretched papulation of that 
province the best exertions of his 
onergetic mind were constantly di* 
reeled, and much good wms ex¬ 
pected to ensue from his benevolent 
labours in alleviating athe heavy 
burdens which have so tong borne 
down the unhappy people of that half 
ftm'istied country." 

Muha Raja Runjeet 
learn, that according to tjie latest ae* 
counts, Muha Raja Runjeet Singh 
was in a fair way of recovery. Dr. 
Hurray left Ijahore on the 16tb April, 
when his higbneas’s health was so 
mwch improved as not to require 


of February, when the crisis of the 
Mttba Raja’s disease occurred, up to 
the date of Dr, Murray’s departure, he 
was making rapid progress towards 
r« rovery. Runjeet Singh, fully aware 
<-f the dangerous nature of his last 
illness, is taking particular c:>r<' of 
liimself; and if he adheres to bis pre¬ 
sent regimen, and regularity of habit, 
there is every probability of his living 
many years. 

We hear that the General Court- 
martial, of which Bfigadier Cart¬ 
wright is President, has been directed 


(after condudinf the trfad of Ijeot.- 
Coionet Hnntcr} to proceed to the trial 
of Captain P. O'Hanton of the 1st 
regiment of Light Cavalry, oh eherges 
preferred against him, we oelkve^ by the 
Cotnmancilog Officer of his corps, A 
Court of Inquiry is now sitting at the 
same station (Meerut) to iovemigate 
the circumstances of a dispute which 
has occurred between LieutfCoK Hun. 
ter and Captain O’Haulott, We are 
acquainted with the partieulais, Tbe 
siltiugs of the Court-martial now as. 
sembled fur tlie trial of LieutvColoiiel 
Hunter are likely to bo protracted to a 
period of a month or six weeks’ dnra. 
tion at tbe very least.—Gauantpofv ffir- 
aminer, June 14* 

LUerarjf Agency.—A proposM to 
cKlablisb a Literary Agew^ for supply, 
iiig suitable school books to the nu. 
nierons seminarkswbich arerisiog np in 
India, signed by C. E. Trevelyan, Eso^ 
of the Civil Service, theRev, A. Duff, 
snd ibc Rev, Mr. Pcaree, the Superio. 
tiwdent of the BspUst Mission Press, 
has yiiHt appeared in the papers of the 
Preoidenry. The plan has been freely 
dinrussed, and one of the editor’s cen* 
sun a the aaaociation of Mr. Treveylan 
with the project, he boldiag a respousi- 
ble situation under government, and 
bints that tbe introduction of his name 
is intended to give weight to the new 
scheme. W'ecaniwt agree with him in 
the idea that there ia any thing objec¬ 
tionable in Mr. Trevelyan’s aisxialiun 
either with any fresh plan which he 
thinks aay benefit to tne couotry, or 
with any more of the establislied plans 
of beneficence. 

Sudder Dewannee Adawlut 
learn, that in consequence of Uie late 
reguhiHon which throws open tlie office 
of pleader in the two Suder Courts to 
all riasses, Mr. Coulan applied for per- 
mission to practice in the Sod^r De. 
wmmee Court at Allahabad but was 
refused. We learn from the MetrUt 
Obterver (hat a memorial, very nu¬ 
merously signed, has been prepared for 
submission to tiie Court to review its 
dVciaion. ^ 

DMreet at Bofasore.-wGreat dis¬ 
tress is still prevailing at Balaiore and 
In that neighbourhood.* 8nch has l»(>ea 
the extent of the ealumity, tbtit it 
is csttnwted, that the average of 
the number of children is iioi 
above one to a family. Ihousando 
are ntterly destitnte of the means of 
support. 
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Ctrtt dPPOtSTMtltTt, 

5, Mr. J. P. Grant to oflBdate as As¬ 
sistant Steretary to GoTemnient in tbe 
Judirial and Ravenue Department— , 
Mr. T. J. C. Flowden to officiate as 
Joint Magistrate^ and Deputy Collec¬ 
tor of Meerut—Mr. R. ■. P. Clarke, 
ditto ditto of Cawnpore—Lieutenant 
J. Anderson of Engineers, ditto as an 
Assistant Superintendent of Roads in 
the Coel Division of the Dehli and 
Allaliahad Road—Lieutenant A. C. 
Rainey, 9&th regt. N. I., ditto as a 
Junior Assistant to the Commissioner 
of Arrakan—The order directing Mr. 
O. U. Yule, Assistant to the Magis¬ 
trate and Collector of Dlnageporc, to 
proceed to Rungporo for tho purpose 
of relieving Mr. T. P. Marten from 
the charge of ibe current duties of tho 
Civil and Session Judges' Office |at 
that Station is approved— 8 lh, liout, 
J. Awdry, 56th regt. N. l.to ofnciatc 
as an Assistant under Captain T. Wil¬ 
kinson, Agent to the Governor General 
under Reg. XIII., 1988—L ieiit.-Cul. 
W. Morison, C.B., has been appointed 
by [the Governor General to be Solo 
Commissioner for the Governnicnt of 
the Territories of the Raja of Mysore 
—ISth, Mr. O. M- Batten to officiate 
as Deputy Secretary to Government 
in the General Department, vice Geo. 
Alexander to the Cape—IStli, I.ieut.- 
tiolonel Lockett to be Resulcnl at 
Nagpoor, in Succession to Mr. Grmroe 
—Major N. Alves to be Agent io the 
Gov. Gen. for the States of itajpu- 
tana and Commissioner for Ajinere— 
June 9th, Mr. T. A. Shaw to be Civil 
and Session Judge of Rungporc—Mr. 
A. W. Bc'gbie to officiate as Commis¬ 
sioner of Revenue and Circuit of 7th 
or Humeorpore division—Mr. J. 
Lowis, ditto as Civil and Session 
Judge of Chittagong—Mr. W, Craw¬ 
ford, ditto as Magistrate and Collector 
of the Southern Division of Bundle- 
eund—Mr. C. Bury, ditto as Mughi- 
trate and Collector of Rajesiiahyc— 
Mr. J. C. Dick, dittoes Joint Magis¬ 
trate and Deputy Collector of Patna— 
1^0 order directing Mr. II. C. HatniU 
ton to assu|pe charge of the Office of 
Joint Magistrate and Deputy Collec¬ 
tor of Monghyt from Mr. P. O.VVells 
is approTed—16th, Mr. W. P. Palmer 
to be Super, of the Sait Golahs at Sui- 
kea—Sfr. S. G. Palmer to be 1 st Ass. 
to the' Secretary to the Board of 
Castoffls^Balt and Opium, Superln- 
teadent^ Sulkea Salt Chowkies, and 
Collector of Calcutta Stamps. 


MILITMT APPOJftPtfPSTttitA'lSdl 
regtN. l^lRgior W. W. Moore to be 
Lieutenant Colonel, vice Watson, dee.. 
Captain J. Campbell to be Mnjtw; 
Lieut. W. A. Ludlow to be Captain, 
Ensign J. R. Abbott to be Lieutenant) 
31 at regt. N. I., Liebt. R. Menaies to 
be Captain) Ensign W. P. Hampton 
to be LieuU'imnt, vice Rowe, dee,; 
Ensign W. Y. Siddons is bought on the 
rft'eciive strength of the Infantry, vice 
Kennedy dec. 

asMot'Ate AND poBTiNoa .—Ensign 
C. E. Goad, from 45 li to 67th 

regt. N. I. , 1 , 

jpVMLOveHB. —Ass. Surg. IL H. 
Spry—Capt. R, Stewart fprep) Capt. 
J. Gouldhawke. 

afAHHiAOBS .—May fi, at Cawnpore, 
Lient. T. B. Studdy 3th regt. L. C. to 
lA)uisn Elizabeth, daughter of W. 
Bishop, Eri(j. of Haslenicrp—12, Mr. J, 

H. Hatton to Mist Anna Williaim. 
BiHTita, —April* 17, at Muttra tlie 

larly of Captain W. Martin 57lb regt. 
N. I. of a son—20, at Simla, the lady 
ofLt. C. Chester of a ton—^28, at Kur- 
iianl. the wife of Overt. J.Sliaw of a son 
—28, at Renares, the ladyofLicuCC. J, 
Lewes of a daughter—29, tbe lady of 
Lient- W. Ashmore of a daughter—May 
5, at Mreriil, Mrs. G. P, Liiraley of a 
son—At Siillanpore, tlie lady of Lieut. 
R. P. poiinefather of a daughter—8, 
at Chtiii.ir, the lady of Ass.-Snrg. 
brrof a daughter—the lady of G. Wal¬ 
ker, Esq. 61' a daughter—9, Mrs, A. 
I'lemiog of a son-Mis. R, S, Strick¬ 
land of a son—10,at Btirdw’tn, tbelaily 
of il, Millcti, Esq, C, iS, of a son—Mra 
J, D* Saiitot of a daughter—12, at 
Banrooiali, t'lC wife of Mr. J. W. Rick¬ 
etts of a son—13, (he wife of Serjeant 
Gray of a tun— M, the lady of 1, F. 

I. ieith, Esq, Tlriiristrr, of a son—15, at 

Barasit, thi tady of R. II, Mytttm, 
Etq, C. 8, uf a son, _ • 

DEATHS —April 3, at Mhow, TJkho- 
las. Slid son of.^’rjeBnl N, Reilly—May 
7, Mr, John Agacy—4, at Akyab, W, 
Angelo, son of Captain W. Limondt— 
7 fh, Catherine, wifeof Mr, W, Walker 
—9, Master Henry Leach—12, Caro¬ 
line, wife of Captain W. P. Wood, 
Country Service—W', Macleod, Etq, 
Attorney at Liw—14, Richard, ton of 
Mr, R, Hur iland— 16, Mr. B. H. Daunt 
—Mr, R. Crock ford—Mits C. Robam 
—16, Agnea, daughter of D. Oiaandt, 
Esq,—19, Muntienr F. Detours—at 
Bernarnpore. Major G. M. GreviUe, H. 
M. M.'s 38th foot—June 24, Wiirtam, 
iiifani ton of IV, F, Fergittson, Esq. 
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HU&nv* 

Coor 9 prise Jfoiuy.—Ftitaen 
of Anpoas is statad to bo Id hand. 
Mostofttbu treasure was dtscoTored 
after the surrender of the Rajeh, and 
it is lioped that other large sniBE may 
be also forthcoming. The Rajah is to 
be brought to Vdlore under the escort 
of H. M.*8 SSth and 4Slh regiments. 

err/D APPOittTMBSTSf 4*c.--April 
15, Mr. J. C. Morris to act as Seore> 
tary and Treasnrer of the Government 
Bank during the absence of Mr. 
Hanbury—Mr. J. F. Thomas to act as 
Register lo the Sadr and Foujdaree 
Udalat—Mr. C. J. Bird to act as 
Head Assistant to ,the principal Col¬ 
lector and Magistrate of tlie Southern 
division duringethc absence of Mr. 
Pycrofl—^hir. S. N. Ward to act as 
Register of the Zillah'Court of Chit- 
toor during the absence of Mr. Wilson 
-»May 18, Mr. J. A. Cassamajor to 
be ^ Resident at the Courts of Uie 
Raj has of Travaucoro and Cochin— 
Mr. F. N. Maltby to act as Assistant 
Judge and Joint Criminal Judge of 
Malabar during the absence of Mr. 
Strange—S4, Lieut.-Colonel M. Cub- 
bon to be Sole Commissioner of the 
Territories of the Rajah of Mysore— 
Mr. J. Bird to act as 1st Puisne Judge 
of the Sudr and Foujdaree Udalut, 
during tho abaence of Mr. Lusbington 
—Mr. £. Story to be 3d Assistaijjto 
the principal Collector and Magistral 
of Cuddapah—Mr. M. Murry, to act 
as As-sistant to the principal Collector 
and Magistrate of Salem—Mr. C. R. 

M. Kcate to be an Assistant to the 
^incipal Collector and Magistrate of 
Tanjore—^Mr. W, II. Bailey to be an 
Assistant to the principal Cbllector 
and Magistrate of South Arcot—Mr. 

G. Bird to be Judgo and Criminal 
Judge of Combaconum—Mr. 8.{Cr8w- 
ford to be Snpeiintendent of Oovem- 
meut lotteries on his present allow¬ 
ances—Mr. O. P. Dumergue.to be 
Assistant to the principal Collector 
and Magistrate of North Arcot. 

MBTtHMD BBOM TUie 
Messrs. E. H. Woodcock, and H. 
Vibart,’from 1st May, 1884—Mr. T. 
Teed, Company’s SoUcitor. 

aitUTAar JPPOtVTMBNTSt PBOUO- 

rtoNS. 4*^., from 7th April to 14fA 
June, 1834.—ArtiMrry.<^ieutenant 
T. Baylis to be Ci^tain—43d Lieut. 

H. 11, Bell to be Ist Lieut.—Supem. 
Sd Fiieut. H. T. M. Berdmore Is ad- 
nittted on the elfoctive strength, vice 
Booker pensfoned—The ordure ap. 


pointing Ensign It. O. Manhtll to 
act as AdjutoDt, and Ensign G. O. 
Foote to act as Quart. Master and 
Interp. to 48d regt. N. I. during the 
absence of Lieuta. Maeleod and Smith, 
and Enaign H. P, White to act as 
Adjutant to 47th regt. N* I., during 
the absence of Lieut. Hughes, are con¬ 
firmed—4th regt. L. C. Cepi. D. 
Maeleod to be Major—Lieut. J» T. 
Brett to be Captain—Cornet W. 
Walker to be Lieutenant, vice Hamlt- 
ton retired—Sunern. Sd. Lieut. J« 
fnverarity is admitted on the effeoUve 
strength of tho Engineers—7th regt. 
L. C., Comet W. D. Erskine to be 
Lieut, vice Nutt, dee.—14th regt. 

N. I., Lieut. P. W. Todd to be 
Adjutant—4Sd regt. N. I., Lieut. J. 
C. Salmon to be Adjutant—47th regt. 

N. I. Lieut. J. E. Hughes to be 
Adjutant—7th regt. L. C. Lieut. If. 
Fuller to act as Quart. Master and 
Interp. during the absence of Lieut. 
Bingg—Lieut. J. T. Phil pot of 28d 
regt. N. I. to be Aid-do-Cjmn to 
Brigadier Goiieral J. Dovetnn, C. B.— 
17ih regt. N. I. Major J. I«i>w to bo 
Licut.-CoioncI, vice Pickering, dee.— 
Gapt L. W, W^aoii to be M^or— 
Lieut. K. Massy to bo Captain- 
Ensign IT. A. Tremlolt to be Uent.-^. 
Brigadier General J, Doveton, 0. B., 
to Command the Centre division of the 
Army, vice M‘Doweli—Colonel D, 
Foulls is appointed to the Staff of the 
Army, vrilti the rank of Brigadier 
General, and to command the troops 
in the Ceded districts—Colonel J. 
Allan, H» M.’b 57th regiment to 
command tho troops in Malabar 
and Canara, vice Foulls—Oapt. A* 
Kerr to command the Oovernor’a 
Body Guard, vico Chaao to Burope— 
»3d regt, N. I. Enaign J. H. Tapp to 
act as Adjutant, vice Philpot—Lieut. 

O. Hall 18 brought on the effective 
strength of the Horse Artillery, vice 
Off to Europe—Lieut. R, S. Dobbs, 
0th regt. N. I. to act aa Assistant 
Military Auditor General during the 
absence of Lieutenant Power, and to 
officiate as an Assistant to the Com- 
missiogers for the affairs of Mysore* 
ilnring the absence of Lt,eut. lial^d— 

-I rejrt. N. I, Ensign B. Giraud 
lo be Lieut., vice Messiter, dee .— 
rgeon A. Paterson, BIst regt. N. 1., 
Ml I Assistant Surgeon A. E. Riest to 
d.i fluty under the OarHson Surgeon 
ot Bangalore, to attend on the sick 
and wounded—Lieut. A. Foiilis, of 
Artillery, to he Aid de-Cainp to 
Brigadier General Foulls, command* 
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lag In the Ceded dietrlete—Llent.*Col 
J» Cartne, to be Col^ vice M'DowelU 
11th regt. N. f.. Major W.H. 
Rowley to 1^ Lieot.«Colonel«>0»teiD 
Q. Stott to be Major—Enaign H. L. 
Burleigh to be LleatenanW7ih regt. 
L. C. Cornet T. Shell to be Lieut., 
vice Ntttt, (tee.—Col. J. Wuulf to l>e 
entitled to a half«ehare from the OI}> 
veckoninga, from l 6 Ui May, 183L vice 
M*Dowml, (fee.— 43 d regt. N. 1. the 
otder api^lnting LieuteiiaBt C. M. 
Macicaiie to Mt m Quarter-Master 
and IntrriN'etrr daring the absence of 
Uent. Rubley—.ITth regL N. L, Enaigo 
W. A. Mackmeie to be Lieut., vice 
Marshall, t/ee.—4Qth regt. N. 1., F.ns. 
J. M. Chartcria to be Lieut., vice 
Thumptoo, ralifed,—Artttfery.—3d 
Lieut. H. Cnngrcrc to be let X^eui.— 
Supern. Sd Lieut. T. Aoslea to be 3 d 
Lieut., vice Booker pensioned—Ensign 
IV. A. Mackcnaic, 17lb Kgt. N. l.,Ru 
officiate as 3d Araistant Military Audi¬ 
tor Qencml during the abacnce of 
Lieut. R. S. Dobbs—33il regt. N. I., 
Capt. R. W. Sberriff to be Major—, 
laeut. 11 . Power tv lie Ca}>tuin— 
Eiiaign J. H. Taylor Jo he Lieutiuant, 
vice Jones, der.— 40 tb regt, N. I., 
Bnaign T. Osliorne to be Licutcnaul, 
viee Dickiuoon,<i«c.—S(ipertt.td Lieut. 
8. B. O. Ludlow, of Engiuecra, is 
admitted oa the ^active •ticnglh— 
Hie employiiient of Capt. T. D. Car. 
penter, of 48ib regt, in auiieriiitcnding 
the affaira of the cx-Rajab of Coorg, 
so long as he shall remain at Banga¬ 
lore, is asnctioncd—The orders a|i. 
pointing Ifieut. C. H. IVarren to act 
na Adjutant to S5th rt^gt. N. f., 
during the absence of Ensign Farran 
OB furlough, anil of Lirut. W. Biddle 
to act as Quart.-Maaicr during tlie 
absence of Lieut. Nicholls on furlough, 
and of Lieut. W. T. Doddam to act cs 
Cantonment Adjutaut at Arcot during 
the ahseace sf iJeiil. CurolieHrgr, are 
conSrniad—bth rrgl. N. 1., Lient. M. 
S. Poole to be Caplsto—Ensigu W. 
Herford to be Lieut., rice Burgess, 

^ mvalidcil—Major TuHorh will take 
charge of the Cnnimi>.8ariat Depart¬ 
ment, until arrangt'iiients can be made, 
vice Oubtion placed at the disposal of 
Qoveriiment—ArlilUry lai Licut. C. 
H. Beal to be Captuin—-2d Licut. J. 
JPatlickaon to be 1st Lirui., vice Grant, 

. ufne.—Supern. td Lieut, VV. H Grubb 
is admitted on tlie ctTrei.ve strength— 
add vt'gt. N. I„Capt. J. F. Pafiucr to be 
Major—Lieut. J.Uarkucas to be Cap!.* 


—Mckfrot. 

vice Sherriff, dee.-^'na order direeliag 
Capt. Wl E. Litddleld to coadact tbe 
dutica of the Deputy Aiiiatant Ad}. 
Generate Department foutlmm division, 
daring the abarnoa of Capt. M*Netll is 
(Hiufirmed. 

ammorALa ano wotT/JVoe.—Lient. 
C!ui.J.Anderson from 16th to SOtb regt. 
14.1.—Lieut.-CidoDel J. Low is poaled 
tv 16th regL. N. I.—Lieol.-Colonel 
H. Drgravea from 3d N. V. B. to 

C. E. V. B.; Major W. T. Brett from 
theC. E. V- B. to the Ist N. V. B.; 
Major C. O. Fulhcrgill from 2 iid N.V.B. 
to the C. E. V. B.; Enaigiis^R. Jack- 
son, F. Templet, A. Wyiidham, P. Vnr- 
duii, J. Watt, D. R. H. Beadle and C. 
H. W'liraeley to do duty with 3?th 
regt. N. I.; SurgeonWV. E. E. Con- 
well fiom IQlh regt. N. 1. to SOtb regt. 
N. 1.; Surgeon A. Paterson horn SUth 
regt. N. I. tubist rrgl.N. i.; Surgeon 

D. Reid from hist regt. N. I. to lOth 
regt. N. 1.} Colonel J. Carfrae to 50th 
tcgl- N. I., Lieut.-Col. T. Marett from 
11 th to 43d regt., N. 1., Lieul.-Col. W. 
H. Kowit 7 to 1 llh regt. N. I.; Ensign 
g. J. Carter from 42d to2d rcgt.^N. I , 
as senior Ensign; Ensign VV. F. Eden 
to do duty srith Ist regt. N. I.; 
Ensigua J. Maijoribanks, R. L. J.OgH- 
vie, A. Rubertaon, J. Robertson with 
Sbtb regt., and Ensigns J. Gouldcn, 11. 
Nixon, T. Haines, C. Markiiinonwith 
Oilwrrgt, N. I,; Ass.-Siirg. S. €«. fil'd- 
well to do duty with H. M.’s 43tb regt.; 
▲ss. SiS'g. J. Cooke from H. M.’s 55th 
regt. to H. M.’s 63d regt.; Ensign £. 
Kevin fioni 5lh to 301b regt.} Enaigu 
J. Marjuriliankafrom 25th to 1st regt, 
N. 1.; Cornet W. H. Le Geyt to 
do duty with tnd L. C.; Ensign C. 
A. Bhgrave, with Idlh regt. N. I.; 
Rnaigii T, II. B. Ludlow with 13lh 
regt. IV, i, i Ensign W. Bird with 5tb 
regt. N. f. i Ass. nurg. A. E. Blest to 
34lh I '.gi,} Ass. Burg. W. Griffitji from 
H. M.’s dial regt. to do duty under 
theSlairSurgeoii at Monlmeiii; Comet 
W. II. Le Gcyt from 3nd to 7lh regt. 
L. C. 

ryrAiroKOm —Capt. H. S. Burgess, 
5 th regt. N. I. 

BtTiKBn raoM xhm aaancBj^ 
Major W, Haintllon, 4lh regt. L. C.; 
Majur J. A. Cuiidell, lal M. V. Butt.; 
Lieut. 41. R. Hunter. 

jrtrxnocrojrs.—Captain C. G. T. 
Chauvel to New Soulb Wales; Lieut. 
T. Peaisj Captain M. C. Cheau; liei t. 
J. Lewis; Lieut. W. Nicolaun; lueul. 
J. Bower to Sea; Captaiu T. Ai^eravu j 




Arbuthnof, Eiq., C. S. to El«a Jane, 
0|i!y daiifhter of BriMiibr General 
*he N. DSriaion 

c. 

tbe* •> 


. '^opMin *T. neece or 

a^ogjiie, a,^ 2 Hamaeit of a 

a MewJaiein, the wife of 

^th^rjr, j. T. PinkiB of a eon- 

nJIT* n *** *f Liaoi. C. 

MM®' t^*i* * of a 4aMhler— 

n, IImt Ja ly of Lieutenant K Wil- 

M, r •*»« wife of 

^ aJl * ■on—at Roya- 

• «'irf Cbf. JVrtj VoL. yiit 


TjTmimsiir 




J. A. Erakine of H. M/. 48lb foot t Ad 
ditto, Uent.^1, C. Miti of H. M/a 
b5th^fboU>-5,at SiikariHior, Baaiga JD« 
M. Bridges, td regt. N« !.<««& 
Xbacdy, Lieiit. J. F. Power, fiogi-' 
nee i rs.'». a , at Has«ii|tatain/<8eijt« J<di« 


Si^ Aaiiatant Surgeon J. Vitgl->-( 1< 
at IbndHiem, Rfr. Q .£. A«4in>i-oiA, 
at SectttriirniMd, WiIliaiB, MmofSprjt 
SwinscoeJEl. M.’adftth foot—JS^.Hr. 
John W, Babrt~»i9. Afes AnnTayliW^ 
<4. a tSMiiiidrrahBd,Mni. It, Coridoa-* 
S5, at Bangalore, Liriif. If. A, Nutt, 
Tth regiment L. C.—it Jaul.tah, 

» .Vo. 4 f', Der. 3 O 
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Fr^Ufct wife urQuartw Muster 

p, Hddtlen— bI Bi'IUry, Pclitiai 
ovly child of Picuu J, Horner^ H, M.V 
fQot-^7« at Secuodcmbid, Uctii .* 
Colonet W. Pickerlnb rcgt. N. I«, 
^May 1, Bt Cuddiuoref A>d. Piuni* 
iQondy EaiIm, 6. S,—4, at ditto, 
cary C. tSkiUeru^, at OutBcamuiid, 
Anoo Boyd, infant daughter of Capluui 
M. M'lieill, 0th L, C.*~at Jauinnh, 
Hdon,infant daughter of hliy.. A-M'Fur* 
lane —7, at tkTviinlerabad, Sub. Cun* 
dqctorW. Jaifcaun—8,at Tricliino|ioiy, 
W, Esq.—0, at Bvliary, 

ftary, !l!hi'u«itfra, wire of A, £. AngeUt, 
IC|)q„ C. H.—Hf, at (‘uddaiorc, Mr. F. 
Vauderiuweii—at Trichiuupoly, Francea 
t^iOuisR, infant diinghtpr of Sei ji. Major 
Owen—li, at KuonilMiiacottaii, Urn., 
only son of Mr. A. Gillon—18, ul Si'- 
rutidrralwil, Mrs. Foi-bra, wife of Capl. 
IKioi-be* of H. M.> 45ih font—15, at 
Guindy, Maj Gen. Sir A..M.M'l)owrll, 
C,B.,aged 73years—ut Arcot, Rev. 
P. Stewart, A. D.'-lO, at Cndtlapah, 
tieui, G. B. Maiahall, I7ili iegt< N. 
ut M tiitraloir, I.(, R, B,DirkuiKoii.4(>iti 
regl. N. 1.—17, at Kani|itce,t,;liarlrR, son 
of Lkilt. (J. Piadey—Il),ul (.■unduk^»o^, 
flfijt.J.Wn'ker.Niauni’s Service— 
Cular,Lieut.R. IJendi ismi,Eiiginet is— 
at Ti'ichiiiupifiy, Coiuluctor P. Gormun 
—at Rajubpt tt.ih. Major R. W, Sin i i(T. 
37d regt, N. i.—3 at Kaiii|ilre, ArrI. 
SurgeonT. Willy— ‘i'J. iti IkTliiiunioio, 
Lieut, A. M, (ilas, 4!kli legt. N. I., the 
wiAof Mr. .A. tiilii}—:it I'l ie)iiin>|ni|*. 
Henry VViliirtin, son of the late W. 
Valenliiir^ ERq.—1^8, at Brtlury, Cupt. 
C. Grunt, Artillery. ^ 

atrth APPOfs rwA VTs.—May, 7, Mr. 
H. Hubbrrt tn Irtt As.sis'aiit In the 
pi'locipui t^olU'cliir I’f Pooini ; Mr, 
A. KiNSire to be i'll .\s>i.4tant to the 

E rincipitt t’oilcctor in the Southern 
larhatrn t^onnirv: .Mi. U. I. lilnnc 
to t»« Srd 4»>lsiHnt to the pritieipal 
Cfdleetiir in ih'* S-Mithern Marivuta 
COttiitry—SO. Ml. 1*. R Klliot to act 
aq aenior Maglstre e of PnSire until 
the lelupfi of .Mr. .t. Wnnieu— June 4, 
WHlii to V iiiiilor Maghstraie 
oflMlce ; Sir. W. M. Wa»hen to be 
Secretary to Goternnu tif f.i the Ju« 
dieiat genrrel and Murine departnieiiti 
aed' Mr, A. N. Shaw tn be Persian 
Seeretary toGovernmeiii until farther 
orders | Mr. P. Scott to be acting 
PqRitf Civil Auditor and Deputy 


Mint Master io convequMae of Mr. 
Tracey tAiag no longer aDlO fiross ill* 
ness to perform his duty: Mr. J. 
Graham to be supeiintenc^of theGo* 
vernment Press; Mr. L. R. Reid to 
be Secretary in attendance on the Rt, 
Hon. the Governor ;'Mri C. Norvll to 
eonduct Mr, Reid’s duties in the Re^ 
venue department : Mr. W. H. Wat- 
hvn tn conduct Hr. Reid's duties 
in the Coinnicr. ami Financial depart* 
meiits ; Air. R. Spooner to be acting 
Snd assistant to the Collector ofTanna 
—*18, .\Jr. E. E. Klliog to act as Sub- 
Treasurer, genera) Paymaster and 
Superintendent of Stamps during Mr, 
Bruce's absence on leave—’S3. Mr, 
If.E. GuldHuiid to be Assist, to the Re¬ 
venue Coiiiiiiissiouer ;^lr. Uourehier 
ih confirmed as a Stipendiary Coro- 
inisfcioiier of the Court of Requests 
vice Stewart resigned. 

pumLovaiiis.‘~~iilt. C. A. H, Tracey 
to the Cape. 

taiLITAHV JPPOtSrMStfTBj PBO’ 

MOTIONS, cnAxess, ye., from 7/A 
May to Ttkjiitif 1834.—Lt. IJrquhart, 
Brigane M.ijorat Poona is appointed 
an Acting Assistant Adj.-General un¬ 
til furtiier orders; Artillery, Lieut. J. 
N. Uonl(e to take rank vice Rowan 
dfc.f 3rd Oct- 1833 ; 2nd Lieut. D. J. 
Canaan adiniited on the elTcclive 
strciigtii; Lieut. R. C. Worniatd to 
take i-nnk viie Lcslio prumoted Dee. 
SI: Still Lieut. K, W. Chichester ad¬ 
mitted oil dm uflTective stn’irgth: Lt. 
II. L. Urkiidauii and Smi Lieut, E, S. 
Blake to take rank viceRowiandprom. 
Dec.se, 33;Sod Lieut. II. Giberne to 
be 1st Lieut, vice Punardeut pro¬ 
moted ; Slid Lieut. £. Wcllaad to 
rank from 7th F^eb. I63fi, vice Giberne 
promoted ; 8th regi. N. I. Emdgn R. 
VV. Horne to be Lieut, vice Rceno 
pensioned; linsign J. G. Forbes to 
take rank fiviuSlsl Marcit, |88k and 
to bo pii>i:»^i to 8th regt. N. J. f /8th 
regt. N L, Lieut. U. Davidaon to 
ta: e rank vice iiurtis dee,: Euaign It. 
Wallace to Ire Lieut, vice James pro. 
moled; Ensign A. Macdonald, to take 
rank from 21st Alarch. 1834, and to IM 
posted to )8lli regt. ; Ensign C. D. 
Mylne it confirmed in the appointment 
«>i Quarter Master and Interpreter to 
0th regt., N. t. vice Mant to Europe; 
Lkmt. Q. Clarkson IStb regt, N. l.to 
act as Adjuiaiit to left wing of that 
regiment from the date of its menji 
from head ^uulers ; Corbet C, F, 
Jackson. 2nd L. C. to be attached to 
the Irregular Horse in Cutch as a 
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temp. moMore; Emrifa H. »o 1 
M Interpreter to Iw ofht|f of I2lti 
rcRt., N. I. •* a *omp. *n«W v ' 
inmt { iJeol. W. a, Adami, of lOth i 
rcgi. N. I. i» appointed to net aa De- ] 
puly A as. Qiianor Master Gonml; 


is appciinied aa a temp. measHWi Aas. 
to the Resident In Onteh, and Captain 
W, Ward, I5rh rogt. N. I., lanppoint- 
ed to the command of the Irrognlot 
Horse vice Roberts ; Assistant Surg. 
J, F. Hlddlc hating been relieTcd 
from bta duties aa Assistant Assay 
Master will resume his appointment 
as Assistant Garrison Surgeon and 
Deputy Medical Storekeeper; Ensign 
H. W. Evans, ffth regt. N. 1. to act aa 
Adjutant lo a Uctacbiiientof that regt. 
at Broach is confirmed as a temp, ar* 
rangement; IJcnt H. Forster to be 
’Adjutant to Srd troop Horae Brigade, 
vice lyccltmerc rcalgncd; Lieut. J. 
II, Hall, 26tli regt. N. I. is promoted 
to the brevet rank of t'splain : Ass. 
Surgeon W. Leggett is confirmed In 
the appointment of acting Civil Hurg. 
at Poona, until the return of Assistant 
Surgeon C. Ducal; Captain C. Rich* 
iSds Sth r»‘gf. N.I. to command the 
Outpost at Ralmeer; Lieut. H. J. 
Parkinson, 5J9»ui regt. N. I.is appoint¬ 
ed to command the Guaerat Provincial 
Iluttalion as a temp, measure: 2Sth 
regt, N. I., Knsign C. I^dgc to be 
Lieutenant vice Frederick dec. \ Rns. 
ii. J. Barr to take rank from |Snd May 
ISSL and to be posted to »th regt, 
N. 1. Assistant Surgeon C. Scott to 
be Surgeon vice Craw retired; 
* Lieut. 8. Poole Ist regt. L. C. to act 
as Adjutant and Quarter Master to that 
rogiment, during the aBsence of 
Lieutta, Owen and Vardon aiek ; Asst 


.f- a.. -- 

to be Surgeons on the iangmentation ; 
The order appointing Lient. Ram- 
saj^A take charge of the Commissa¬ 
riat Department at Beiganm until the 
arrival <»f Captain Rybot is confirmed; 

' Lieut. R. Bulkley, SOIh re^ H. 1- 
is promoted lo the, brevet rink of 
Captain. In conformity with orders 
front the Court of Diteetora Poona 
will cease to be a Brigade Command 
from Ist July, 1884; Captilu H. 
C. Teasdale (o net as Interpre.«!i- 
to the loft wing of find regt. L. C. 
as a (emporiry arrattgement vice 
Preedy alek; Lieuieuant Colonel 
R. Thomas (retired) to take rank vice 
Smith retired Aprils, 1882; FA. f'oi. 
G. T. Gordon to take rank vleeWhite- 
hilt invaiided^ Snd Nov. 1832 ; Mojor 
' E. Jervis to oc Licnt.-C<>loncl, vice 


ThoBMMi tfottred, date of Vonk M Jto. 
less; Ut regt. I*. O. Malor R. 
son (retired) and Captain C.J, v®r 
nyngham to take rank, vice Thbate* 
promoted SlHi April, 1889; L^V J. 
Penny Is admitted on the effeoaVO 

_ M __ Ai.L lean- WaiUI 




regt. L. C. Major W. C. IliingwoHh 
Captain H. Grant, and Lieut. P. v. 
Daiiu to take rank in sneeesslon to 
Gordon promoted j9od Nov. 16891 
8rd regt. L. 0. Captain W. Hamondto 
be Migor ; .Lieut. O. A. Woodhooae 
lo be Captain; Cornet T. Ryre to be 
Lieutenant, vice Jervis prossoted, 
date of rank Ut Jan. 1838; Lleet. 
Col. J. Livingston to take rank, vloe 
Sykes retired, 0th Juno, i8S9; Uent, 
Colonel R. Campbell to take ratde 
vice Dunsterville4fiF.*8th July, ISKI; 
Major J. Barclay to be Lieutenant 
Colonel, vice Pearson dee.\ 8th regt, 
N. I. Captain W. Splllcr to be Mitjor, 
Lieut. B. Justice to be’Captain; 14. 
L. Brown is admitted on the effective 
strength, vice Crulckshank retired; 
F.nsigu 11. B. Hntchisson dec, to be 
I.ieutenant, vice Colquhoun, dee, t 
Ensign R. H. Wardeil to be Lieut, 
vice llutchlsson; Ensign C. Mellersh 
to take rank from 22nd May, 1884y 
and is posted to 8th regt. N. I,; I8lh 
regt. N. I. Major O. Moure, Captain 
H. James and Lieut. 11. Wallace to 
take rankjn succession to I.ivingston, 
promoted, date of rank, 9th Jane, 
1833;8Ut regt. N. I.; Major B. W, 
(iilium (retired) and Captain V, F. 
Kcnnctt to take rank, vice Campbell 
promoted, 8th July, I8S8: Lieutenant 
S. J. Stevens admitted on the effective 
strength; 24th regt. N. I. CaptainT, 
D, Morris to be Major; Lieot. C« 
Dentoa to be Captain, Fmslgn H. O. 
Jones Ip be IJeutenant vice Barclay 
promoted; Ensign II. J. Wlllonghby 
to take rank from 22Hd May 1884, and 
posted to 84tb,regt. N. I. The fin)- 
lowBb temp, irrengements are con* 
firmed; Captain C, Cathcan lOfh 
regt, to assume the rouimand of the 
Garrison of Asseergbur from the de> 
partereof Major Payne sick; Lie;^ 
ft. Bailey to act m Adjutant to Ist 
’■ I! ttallon artillery, friAn dale of Major 
H<*i<ttler*8 departure fremA9tmodnU|giir 
l.umt. C. Tbreshie, lOtb regt- N.I, to 
c' t Of Adjtttantto that regt., duriiM 
ttia employment oflLleut, AAunsat 
Poona i the following Officers are per¬ 
mitted to exchange regiments, eteh 
joining as junior of their* rank—'Em. 
. F. H. OogginfiSd regt. N. I. to ex- 
change with Ensign J. G. Forboe 8th 
r» gt. N. I. • Ensign H. J. Bari fSih 
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regt. N. I., to exduuigo with %i|n 
F. ff. Goggin of 8th regiw N. Ih 
I4eut. E. JUStark 1st ngU to be Pay* 
master of Poooa dlTislon of the Aroty, 
vice Morris promoteil; Lieqt. D* M* 
Beobte 14th regt. to beSA-^t^ti^t 
Cotpmiisarjr Genwsl at Shofspoor; 
Lieut. J. C. Bate 11th rest, to beSd 
Assistaot Commissary General in 
charge of the Military Basars at 
Poomi ;■ the order appointing Lieut. 
Leebmere to take - charge of the Ord* 
nanee Store Department at Deeaa du* 
ring the absence of Lieut. Forster, is 
eontirmed; Ariiliery—Major W. K. 
Lester to be Lieot.-Colonel vice 
White Invalided ; Captain E. H. WII- 
lock to be Mojor; Lieut. W, Cogh- 
lan to be Capt^; 9nd Lieut. S. 
Turnbull to be IsHLieut.; Snd Lieut. 
W.Massie to rank from 16th lune S4, 
vice Turnbull promoted ; Ensign II. 
W. Dtggie to be Interpreter in the 
Mabratta language to ISlh regt. N. 1.; 
10 regiment N. I., Ensign A Robert¬ 
son to be Lieut., vice Lancaster de¬ 
ceased ; Ensign B Vincent to take 
rank from 7th June 1S34 and to be 

R ested to lOth regt. N. 1.; Lieut. A. 

lorrison 8d regt. N, 1. to act as Ad¬ 
jutant to a detachment of that regt, at 
Tlhgoria as a temporary arrangement,* 
is eonfinaed ; loth regt. N. I. Lieut. 
T. Jackson to be Adjutant vii-e 
Adams resigned; Lieut. C. Trcshic 
be Quarter Master and Interp. in the 
liindoostaneo language; 5tli rvgt. N, 
1. Ensign R. Dennis to be Lieut, vice 
Brett deceased; Cadet R. Lc Qeyt to 
be Ensign and posted to 6th regt. N. 
1.; Lieut. 1. C. Hartley is appointed 
to tile char^ of the Miitary Casars at 
Belgaum ; Eosign J, D. Leckie is ap¬ 
pointed Sd Assistant Commissary Ge¬ 
neral, and to the charge of the Mili¬ 
tary Basars at Deesa; Lieutenant A. 
Goldie 96th regt, to act as Adjutant 
durtiig the absence ofLloul Gil landers 
sick; 6th regt. N. 1. Lk‘ut IL A. 
Bsyley to be Captain ; Ensign H. 
Eudd io be IJeut., vice Mewltt tn- 
tired; Ensign 6. T. Pogson talfke 
,ripk from %th June 1BS4 and to be 
|»di^ & 6th regt. N. t.; Major Ot- 
tteial SUr ^ S. Bams will resume 
ei^mand of the Poona Division of the 
Army t Major B. McDonald nnat- 
,tlMth«d>4o be Miiita^ Secretary and 
Al^^^e-Camp on She personal staff of 
the; Oemmander in Chief; Ensign 
Txurd Charles B^rrto be AfaieTde* 
Camp. 

titTAtatmt —Lt. CoUW.'G.'Wiiite, 
narraas psora ran saav/ca— 
Tdeat, F. B. B. Keene ; .AsaUtant 


Stttf. R.aD*eidaon; Burg. G. Stoart; 
Lieut-Col. W.H. Sykes; Muer J. 
Cfuickshank i Lieut. CQUHtWaith; 
Capt.W.V.HewRt. J 

apaaoooas.--LleuL-Col. W. Gor¬ 
don : Ueut. E. Marsh; Au. Surg. 
W, J, Ferrar. 

AMMPAtt ow •»ra*~ April 98, 
Clyde, Kerr, Greenock; May 6, 
Hellas, Bcanban, Liverpool; 9, Oip- 
sey, illighat, Liverpool—Palsmbam, 
Willis, London ; «15, hlona, Gell, 
IJvcrpool; 17, Diana, Hawkins, 
Liverpool; Mountstuari, EtphinstuDOt 
Small, Otasgow;;i0, Ai>quii McFce, 
Liverpool; 20. Bombay Packeh Gar- 
nock, Bristol, Oriental Fidler, Liver¬ 
pool ; 24, King WiUUni, Steward, 
Liverpool ;f96,fPrince^eorge, Sbaw, 
London; June 3, Berwickshire, 
Hioirias, London; 4. Majestic, Law-' 
sr;n, London ; 12, W. Turner, Lci>ch, 
Giecnock; 23, CteTcland, Mori ay, 
London; Duke of Roxburgh, Petrie, 
London! 21, Carnatic, Biles, London; 
24, Syden, Burd, Cowes. 

aittTffa.— April 12, at BhooJ, the 
lady of Lietit,*Colonrl Hughes, C, B.,, 
of a daiightir; JS, at Snrat, the lady 
of J, Vibart, Esq,, C. S. of a ^ughter { 
SI, the lady of J.P. Laikiiis, Esq. of a 
£un ; 28, at Surat, the wife of Apothe¬ 
cary C. Auding of a son ; May 31, the 
lady of Lieut. J. Holland of a son; 
Juui.^, the lady of Lt.J. E. Parsons ofu 
daughter, who died on Alb; 15, at 
SfaulaporV, the wife of Ridieg-roasler 
Taut, of a daughter still-born; at Da- 
doole, the lady of Alex. Duncan, Esq 
of a daughter. 


Hanitr^oRS.—May 13, Mr. Henry 
Collins tb Maria, eldest daughter of 
Mr. J. Jefferson of Guckermoutb; 20, 
N. Fernandes, juu. Esq., to Anne,eldest 
daughter ;if J, A. Pereira, Esq.; June 
h, a| Boiwuni, Captain Alex. 
Curomandtiig 7 th regt. Nirsm’s A Any, 
ta Mra. Puget, reliet of Cupt. Puget, 
Madras Rnr, rejt,; 26, Mr. W. Smith, • 
Chief Officer of the ship Garron, to 
Elisabeth, eldest daughter of Mr. R. 
Bemieit. 


os.irH^.—March 9. at tlie Cape, 
wjfc.itf W,Oarstairs,Esq. StaffTSargew { 
April SO,at Kovel, Mr. L.deSilva; 99, 
iu the Red Sea, Mr. 8.W. Htltchinsun ; 
May 2^ F. Lugrin, Esq. Senior; 30,H. 
Gray, Esq.; June tO, drowned, Savtlle, 
.eldest son gfSarille, Marriott. Esq.; 

13, at Dharwar, Lieotenant E.P,Brett; 

14, at Sural, Frederirk, Wni. Csgalet, 
infant so of U'm. Parsons, Esq., Medi. 
cat Eslablishiiu-nl ; July 3, Ellen, 
wife of John Graham, Eaq. 
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THE PEEKS. 

The po.silion tlie Peers have assumed places them in everlasliiig- 
opfjosillon to the people. The assertion is no long-cr theory but 
fact, that their exi.stence is incompatible with public felicity. 
“ The jurisdiction of the Star Chamber, martial law, imprison- 
rnorit by wawants from the Privy Council and other practices 
of a like nature, thoug:h established for centuries, wore never 
allowol by the Engli-Nli," says the intolerant Hume, “ to bo 
part of their Constitution—the affection of the nation for 
/rV,rrO/prevailed overall precedent, and all axioms of political 
pedantry.” That ihi.s affection for liberty will ayain prevail 
who sliall doubt ! Eacticoiily, fanatically, tyrannically, (ho 
Pi er.-N oppose the progress of nicasiire.s Ihruiigh the Legislature 
of which the voice—the alternate appeals, supidications, dc- 
niauJs of luillioi.s of their countrymen have declurcd the 
lu^cessily ! ^Vilat is the cou.setpience—what iniisf ho the coii* 
st'tjuence? Let reason, aiyl the cotuinon dictates of justice 
r«‘ply. Two fact.s are apparent—1st, tlie Peers themselves 
preripilale their de.^tiny*: ‘21, e\er\ thing i.s in the gra.sp r»f the 
popular power. 'Plie l*eer.s precipitate their dti.stiiiy-—thov 
1\uow that to oppose the nn asures brought up to tliem hy the 
(.'orninons i.s to array thcm.sclves in the rno.^t deadly hostility 
against the peofile ; they know tliat the peoplo'b house—the 
[X'ople's representative.s !ia\e pas.sed fho^e measures; they 
kiio\^ that to refuse their assent to (lieiii—to delay is to injuro 
—is*to retard the ^’oiir.se of national ju^^ico. The Peers prccif)i- 
tale their de.stiny ; for, with these facts—these truisms before 
their eyes, do they dream— ran they, that the people will con¬ 
sent to repose in thrm the sole governing powers of the empire ^ 
—to make them the arbil^ato”^ -.f their fate— them the nrnjiircs 
of their lives and property? T lair insane resistance to tlve mea¬ 
sures ill (jucstion suppo>es noJiing less. Brought to this ex¬ 
tremity. what other aspect do circumstances assume, hut—to 
pre.serve the liberties of the country you must aboli.sh (he Peers* 

1 he Peers—tlie hrancli of the Legiaiature belonging to the 
E(ut India ami V,»l. May I oL x.. No, 5S, Sepl. K 
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Peers is a feudal relic—a remains of b^barism, for which there 
no longer exists scope or necessity. The dullness of pedantry 
will inform us that this relic—this vestige of an age of barba¬ 
rism is essential to the well-being of the State; that with the 
Monarch, it throws a weight into the scales of the ConnUtution 
essential to the general equilibrium; that it is an element in 
that system of checks so admirably designed—so incomparably 
adapted to establish and, at the same time, consolidate the 
fullest liberties—the most enviable immunilies—the highest 
happiness and enjoyments of the most perfect condition of man. 
But away with these sophisms of the schools—these follies and 
pedantries w hich make wise men blush! Away with fictions 
whose,frauds are stamped upon theirfront! Do we not perceive— 
does not the intelligence of the age perceive that" this system 
of checks is an abominable, an absurd, a living lie '/ The proof, 
is it not before us the passing instant; suppose the Commons 
STOP THE SUPPLIES! Pedant, Madman, where is your 
“ check” then ? Need we pause to insist that the Commons arc 
invested with this prerogative ?—Need we pause to affirm that 
the Peers have no prerogative wherewith to resist it? If the 
Commons stay the supplies—if the whole action of Government 
be suspended (as an inevitable result) the public order is broken 
up. Then shall we still be told to revere the Peers as a check 
—rather shall we not be constraii^pd to regard them as an in¬ 
tolerable and a stupendous curse. But, in the same breath, vve 
are told, the Peers are a ” check ;” in the same breath we arc 
asked, if the Peers are not identified with the people's interests— 
if they are not identified with the people themselves? if iden¬ 
tical with the people why selected, Wfi reply, to “ check” the 
people—if identical with the interests of the people, why erect 
themselves, as on the present occasion they are erecting them¬ 
selves—into barriers to obstruct the dearest interests pf the 
people ? Who is it who will not own the imposture of th% en¬ 
tire scheme ? To regard the influence of the Peers, however, 
as a ” check”—for a moment to take it for granted, that the 
Upper House of Parliament is rea//y endowed with a power of 
restraining the action of the Lower—^yet is it a salutary check ? 
We ecepose ourselves to ridicule by the mere proposition. Is 
that a salutary check which interferes with the consummation 
of a people's liberty ? Is that a salutary check which restrains 
the progress of human rights for the purpose of aggrandising 
the despotism of a faction? What is the clear signification of the 
Peers’ opposition to the measures pending? Is it the tendency 
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of those nseasures to thwart the development of the people’s 
freedom—to frustrate the operations of justice ? If not, but the 
contrary, is the opposition of the Peers salutary .*—Is it any 
thingr but a " check,”a wilheringr, horrible and hellish “ check” 
on all that is divine, sacred, or religious ? Besides, in what 
causes have the Peers their origin ? or, independently of their 
origin, in what causes—rather, in what prostration of the rights 
of their fellow-men have they continuance? To talk of the 
lieneflts flow ing from a ” privileged order” in the Slate, is a 
monstrous prostitution of terms indeed! Is the plough-boy bene- 
fitted because divested of his right» that they may bo construed 
into privileges (or a Peer ? Is society benefllted because she has 
two classes of men within her bosom—the one tyrants, the 
other—sla\^s ? A Stale which boasts of its ” privileged order,” 
let us be assured, can have no freemen. The two are incom¬ 
patible. /’rin’/cgca never exist where WgAf# are perfect. How¬ 
ever, that a ” privileged order” in the State should exist, is 
not so baneful as that it should be endowed with a right of 
legislation. Is it to be doubted, although demonstrations of 
the fact to infinitude had no existence—is it to be doubted, that 
the legislation of such an order” would be partial, exclusive, 
and, to its fiirtlicst bounds, at war with all the elements of 
general freedom? Will the Peers willingly give sanction to a 
Ohurch Bill, which, in the long run, strikes at their own 
power?—to a Corporation Bill which, at once, curtails it? But, 
if ever the impotencc^f such a means of “ check” upon the 
Commons was evinced, it is in the instances of these Church 
and Corporation Bills. Jl is undeniable, that .should they ever 
obtain the consent of the Lords, that consent will bo no act 
that is voluntary, but wrung from them through the strongest 
intimidation of the people. Pass they, must. Be received into 
law they must; and this result inevitable, what becomes, in- 
sj^aclively we demand, what becomes of the Peers as a “check” 
—of the Peers’ legis-lative functions "at all? Xovv, is the mo¬ 
ment for the people to resi-l those unjust legislative fund ions, 
if resist them ever they so intend. Do the Peers not ftnss l!tf)ho 
measures? Let the Common^ gra^it not a mile—fho vcriiisi 
fraction of a mite. While oo the other hand,,!).) Iht* Pters 
pass them? and what a far'c becomes the whole Itcb of our 
so called glorious tripartite Constitution ! 

All who have looked into history—all who have marked the 
successive stages t^f our annals, are, to the last, convinced, of 
what a fragile build the institutions of both Peers and royalty 
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amongst us are. All having done so will admit* how with u» 
all power is of Ihe people, and all power being of the people, 
how radically prone we are to a condition of things divested of 
the trammels of Peers and Royalty; how naturally, nay, how 
boundingly, we would yield ourselves to contingencies in which 
not a vestige of either would remain, 

Of all the travesties of polilical systems, perhaps onr own of 
King, Lords, and Commons, is the most conspicuous.—Of all 
humbugs, at once the most terrible and the most grotesque. A 
Monarch with the symbols of boundlc.ss power, a puppet to be 
jostled about at every breath of the popular will; a House of 
Peers with the privilege of hereditary Icj^islation, a mockery at 
the mercy of a Committee of Supply ; and, a Hou|e of Com¬ 
mons, the only true focus whither the rays of substantial power 
converge, a slave at the feet of both Peers and Monarch, suppl'f 
eaftffg its just demands ! Oh what a superb invention is this sys¬ 
tem of “checks,” this system of fnwtfanan “balances !” What is 
its drift, but a design to impose artifice for truth ;—to turn the 
current of men’s thoughtsawry, where they might have flowed 
on through channels so noble and direct ? 

Now, how'ever, ensues the crisis for applying the palliative 
to such a state of things, and with the palliative why not the 
cure? As wc have asserted, every thing is in the people’s 
grasp; it remains with themselves to^set up, or let perish their 
liberties. But let the Ministry be avvare with what hearts they 
enter upon the great role of sustaining tiieir country’s freedom. 
Let them vacillate and all is lost—lost would be all that 
concerns themselves, their character, their reputation. But 
indubitably we have better hopes for^ our nation than to 
tremble lest with them, or, from so slight a cause, all that affects 
her should be lost. However, now is the season for action. 
Let the MASSES, be up and stirring; and, unless the sun of 
patriotism be utterly gone down, now let it burst forth, and 
light the land with one almighty hope and passion for liberty ! 


c THE PRESS IN INDIA. 

The m^st important question that can be discussed in refer¬ 
ence to India is a Free Press. The moment in her destinies is 
now arrived when it must be practically disposed of—when, 
either she must be absolutely deprived of, or, absolutely 
invested with one. Whoever be the* successor of Lord 
Bentinck, it is incumbent upon him to meditate this point. 
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India must either be gripped of the few privilegt^s to public 
diiicussion she at present enjoys, or, must bo placed in pos¬ 
session of the fullest privileges to public discussion she can 
enjoy. There is no disputing^ this opinion. They, com|>etent 
to treat of Indian politics, will acknowledge, that to restrain at 
the existing period the widest expression of the general senti¬ 
ment, would form at once the most indecent and most perilous 
line of policy that in possibility could be accomplished. Who, 
in fine, would undertake it? The question is a puzzler. 
True, a fool would undertake it; aNa», a man utterly ignorant 
of the contingencies of his position; alias, a Tory fanatic, u 
disciple of the Dukes of Newcastle and Wellington, or a Chair-* 
man of the Court of Directors ; but an individual not rabid, but 
in his senses—not unfamiliar, but profoundly acquainted with 
(he situation of India, would no more undertake the responsi¬ 
bility of, at the present moment, annihilating or even restricting 
the Press of India, than he would fly—he knows the conse¬ 
quences it would involve him in, and he trembles at their 
encounter almost in idea. 

Wo were assailed some time since, by a certain organ of the 
Metropolitan Press, for advancing opinions which were called 
crude, because deemed too liberal for the meridian of India. 
Who this fastidious critic may have been we have no means of 
ascertaining, and possibly,fccl no craving to ascertain, but of this 
we quite iinhcsilutingl^’ assure him, he knows nothing of what 
(he condition of India actually is, nor (he measure of liberal¬ 
ism it requires; that he knows not a jot of the matter on 
which he ventured to pronounce so authoritative a dictum—not 
one little of (he senae of wrong and burning exasperation 
which universal India entertains against her oppressors. There 
are men in this country who, we doubt not, would vouch 
for,the accuracy of the statements wc have put forth, as also 
for the opinions which accompanicgl them; there are men in 
this country who, we doubt not, would insist with us that Urn 
moment for the liberation of India from its horrible slavery is 
on the eve,—and, that no extent of liberal dogma is inapplicable 
to the crisis towards which it is hastening. On the subject, 
however, of the perfect frei'dom of the Press now tittcessary to 
accord to her, only madmen will be found to disagree with us: 
When such equivocal advocates for her welfare as Lord Ben- 
tinck and Sir C. Mgtcalfe, come forward with protestations so 
explicit, and exhortations so warm in its behalf, he must be a 
hypocritical driveller indeed, who would withhold his assent, 
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or deny his conviction of the good cert&in to accrue from it. 
Lord Bentinck distinctly lays it down, " that the liberty of the 
Press is a most useful engine in promoting the good administra¬ 
tion of the country, and, in some respects, supplies that lament¬ 
able imperfection of control, which, from local position 
extensive territory, and other causes, the Supreme Council, 
cannot adequately exercise.” And, Sir Charles Metcalfe, even 
putting a negative on the subsequently qualifying terms made 
use ol by Lord Bentinck, fearlessly declares, ” I have, for my 
own part, always advocated the liberty of the Press, believing 
its benejita to outweigh its miachiefa; and i continue of 
THE SAME OPINION !” Sir Charles, also, most fairly admits 
that “ The Government which interferes at its pleasure with 
the Press, becomes responsible for all that it permits to be 
published.” With such authorities as these for a Free Press, 
who, indeed, is the wild zealot who would oppose it? Fet¬ 
tered, it is true, the Press of India has been; but the men who 
imposed its fetters were the greatest charlatans of any period of 
the world, or any country The once deemed brilliant and 
all-dazzling Canning—a man who in the very act of pro¬ 
claiming the honor due to him for ” calling a new world into 
existence, to balance the liberties of the old,” v\a.s no less than 
the principal in a party to this execrable scheme, and the 
meeting at Fife House which, in commemoration of the 
atrocious measure to which it has the Lifamy of giving birth, 
should be styled the Devil’s House, enfloods his memory with 
a boiling cataract of inexhaustible disgrace. It is but at a 
rehent moment, this further illustration of the real character of 
Canning has come to light. Now, his political charlatauism 
stands to the full revealed—now, the incredulous may believe 
in his hollow patriotism, his polished pertidy, and his heartless 
attempts to destroy the power of the people. Yet Canhigig 
was the idol of the people ! What a lesson in the words ! To 
resume, however, our subject.—That a Free press is the first 
radical good demanded by India, is proved by every view of her 
llolitiQal situation that can be taken. Sir C. Metcalfe (in the 
minute tq which we have before adverted, and which, as well 
as the minute of Lord Bentinck, from which we have similarly 
quoted—is to be found in the report of the Select Committee 
of the House of Commons, upon the claims of Mr. Bucking¬ 
ham,) asserts, in a spirit of meritorious candour, that if there 
were danger to the State either way, there would be more in 
suppressing the publiention of opinions, than in keeping the 
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palrr open, by which bad humour* might evaporate. No one 
will deny that ** bad hdmours”, or, rather, humours obnoxious 
to the spirit of the reigning Government do exist in her body 
politic, neither will any—competent to decide the question— 
deny that they are humours neither to be absorbed nor sup¬ 
pressed. The Native portion of the community, more par¬ 
ticularly than any other, is beginning to be imbued with the 
spirit of the freedom of tho Western world. In short, let its 
rulers think, and they will soon acknowledge it impossible, 
that men with the pages of Bolingbroke, with (iibbon, and 
rranklin. Price, Priestley, oven Paine, in their hands, are to be 
restrained by such impotent bonds as ** Press Code restric¬ 
tions.’' Tjje supposition laughs at itself. It is only worthy of 
being hooted. The assertion is old, but never was it of more 
> lit reiteration that, India is a mine, requiring but a spark to 
produce general exploi>ion. Yet why is this? And, by what 
influence has it so long continued ? The reply is in a words— 
bad Government! Bad Government, too, which has arisen 
simply from a single cause—the Company. Had India been 
under tho protection of Parliament—-nay, were she but this 
moment placed under the protection of Parliament, she would 
not have exhibited, she would not exhibit the spectacle of 
misfortune, consequently, the spirit of hostility to our sway, 
which irrefutably she does exhibit. Parliament—even the 
base and rotten I’arliameht of the days of Galton and Sarum— 
would not have persecuted, robbed, and ruined her as have 
done the political vampires of Lcadcnball. It is these who deny 
her freedom of the Press, because they tremble in the dread of 
their dark deeds being brought to light; it is tliese, who igrge 
her immaturity for the enjoyment of the rights of a state of free¬ 
dom ; because their sordid rcalizaliaus—their dividends! are 
the result of her bondage. But men determined to be free, 
will be so. And, it is notin the power of fate to withhold a 
CO nsummatiui' 'jf the freedom of India. 


SUPERCESSKJX OF tORD GLENELG. * 

It appears now very di:a»nctly decided, ihnf L^rd Gleneig 
has been superseded, and that Lord Auckland is the fortunate 
personage on whom the honors of Indian Viceroyship arc to 
fall. The motive—rather cause ol this fresh nomination is 
ascribable, of course, to tho sapient conclave of Lcadenhall- 
street; and it is demonstrative, at least., of .‘^orne virtues in Lord 
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Gleneig: to assert that, as a candidate ^or its suffrag^es, he has 
been rejected by the Court oT Directors. This fact, we admit, 
speaks more in favor of Lord Gleneig than volumes of direct 
eulogy. From this moment we regret the cancelling of his 
appointment. But, why—notwithstanding the hostility of the 
Court of Directors, is it that his Majesty's Ministers should not 
have insisted on their previous choice We advance the pro¬ 
position, not as a question of the personal merits of the two 
candidates, but as a principle affecting the King's prerogative. 
Party views alone constituted the operating cause of Lord 
Heytesbury's appointment,—and party politics, it is not to be 
contested, the ruling motive ofthe sanction of that appointment 
by the Court. The fraudulent arguments resorte<i to by the 
Company were never more palpable than on the present occa¬ 
sion. The assertion,;that in their nominations to the arduous sta¬ 
tion of head of the eastern empire, their first solicitude has been 
the exclusion from an interference in their election of a partiality 
resulting from political prejudices, instantaneously assumes a 
character of the most undisguised and voluntary departure from 
the truth. On what ground, otherwise, have confirmed with 
such eii}/9rc9.vemmf the appointment of Lord Heylesbury? and 
with equal empressement have declined that of Lord Gle¬ 
neig ? To what solicitudes is such conduct to be referred but a 
determination, in the one instance, of, promoting the schemes of 
the Tory Party, and, in the other, that of arraying themselves 
against the Party of the People ? ^'he Company indeed, 
vaunting their superiority to party intrigue! Surely, a pretty 
joke, while their whole existence, is dependent upon it! But, 
in^fact, in the whole range of the arts to which they have re¬ 
course, there is none more hideous than this of their artiOce. 
Artifice, in fine, is the great Upas of their system ;—its 
pestiferous breath pervading all—its black poison impj^eg- 
natiog blood and brain the heart. What is their whdie 
system but an artifice ? W^hat but the foulest fraud ever 
upon any nation inflicted ? Their munificence so cried up, 
what is it, but an artifice—^an artifice so much more easily to 
ehable»them to practice acts of tbe most disgusting meanness ? 
Their usq of the terms justice, equity, love of country, what 
bht en artifice to cloak their hatred of the one, and their malice 
and ingratitude to the other? If tbe Company disdained arti- 
fice—disdeined party-intrigue, their power would not be safe an 
instant. Let the people once become acquainted with their 
real character, they would be ejected from their towers of 
strength on the moment. It is saying much, nay every thing 
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for Lord Gleoelg^f th«t be has been rejected by them. That 
they recoil from takings him to their contideiico is sleeper 
picdg’e of bis public virtue than we were ready to accord to 
him. There must be some affinity to what is upright in a cha¬ 
racter on which they would tremble to repose. 'I'be grand 
measure ofGovernmentt of which he was osteusihly the parent; 
we confess, prejudiced us against Charles Grant; but we cor¬ 
rect much of that prejudice—we feel a cause for entertainirvg a 
different view of the sentiments of a man whom the honorable 
East India Company oppose. That Nobleman is undoubtedly 
worthy to sway the destinies of the mighty world of Hindostan 
now that the Directors of the Company have discovered a 
reason for the reverse. There must be some truth in the asser¬ 
tion that he would promote the interests of India, that he would 
be a friend to the poor, persecuted, and plundered Hindoo, 
that he would propel the reforms necessary to his amelioration, 
that be is the advocate, at large, of the great principles of 
justice, when the truth is out—the East India Company reject 
him. We are not so bigoted to a belief—not such stilf-neckcd 
sticklers to an opinion, as to consider a fact doubtful when 
proved by such incontesliblc evidence. Wo may rmw urge, in 
our behalf, a regret that our opposition should have been so 
strenuous—we may now express our contrition at having run 
counter to one meriting s« much rather, our warmest approval. 
But why the Mclbo\)rne Ministry should renounce a choice 
which now, since our eyes are open, we consider a demonstra¬ 
tion of llielr sagacity-time, of course, will bo the grand 
revcalcr. In any light, however, it cannot but be regarded^as 
a fault. The President of the Board of Control wc thought 
would have displayed more fixity of purpose—greater strength 
of resolve than to have succumbed even in a mintilim to the 
sgieit of a clique. The individual, on whom the second choice 
has fallen, may be a fit proxy for tbes Sovereign in India, but an 
election so carefully—nay, perhaps, so worthily made as that 
of Lord Qlenelg, should not have been lightly withdrawn. 
Already, the concession made had •been taken advantage ^f. 
The " two months,'* laid down by Ministers per force*of the 
abominable artifice against which we have been inveighing, 
had been construed, with a sophistry sufficiently indecorous, 
into a term of very different duration; and although disregard¬ 
ing the malicious i^umour that even the present choice the 
Government have made, receives the sanction of the Court 
only on a condition which we would blush to name, yet, de- 
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cidediy, we spurn the weakness of Ministers in yielding an iota 
to a faction inimical to every sentiment of justice, and leagued 
with every device to frustrate the prosperity of the country. 
Lord Auckland’s reception in India may, on some accounts, be 
more flattering than may have proved that of Lord Gienelg ; 
for, perhaps, the people of India may never learn to forgive a 
man who bartered with their rights for the sake of favoring 
the interests of those, who arc their deadly enemies ; but they 
might have remembered as well, that the latter to a certain ex~ 
tent had been the champion of reform in this country, and re¬ 
membering this have hoped for the instances of his zeal in 
measures of justice towards themselves. As it is, the subject 
admits of no more argument. Only, we beg of LonJ Auckland 
to bear in mind, that the career he is about to enter upon, opens 
at an era the most critical in the annals of our Asiatic rule 
that has as yet had birth ; that the calamities of India call for a 
healing, rather than her yearnings after freedom, for a con¬ 
trolling power, and that his genius for the rolcot almost the 
first potentates of the earth will best display itself by on adop¬ 
tion of the most comprehensive theorems in polity. 


COLONEL SMITH AND THE CAFFRE, HINTZA. 

The result of the warfare, carried on by the Cape Colonists 
against the CafTrees, is the addition to ^he Colonial territory of 
7,000 square miles. 'Without at all entering for the present on 
the question, to what extent the Colonists were justifled in pur¬ 
suing hostilities against those defenceless tribes, whose virtues 
havebeen so often overlooked when the u tmost extravaga uce has 
painted tlieir vices, our attention is wholly absorbed by a trans¬ 
action which we know not in what language to describe—with 
what term of baseness, cruelty or dem miacal atrocity to desig¬ 
nate. Of the many sangLinary scenes characterising the whole 
drama, we allude par excellence to that of the death of the 
Chieftain—Hintza. Whof/icy may be ready to panegyrise the 
conduct of his assassins \9e know not—neither, would seek to 
know, but for our own poor part we regard the conduct of the 
British officer on the occasion as a consummation of the most 
gloating barbarism, that ever degraded the heart of a Corn- 
modus or a Nero. We extract the pa.ssage which, in the suc¬ 
cessive features of the terrible story mora completely wrought 
upon us—which,on its flnal j>cru5al, we maysay,so harrowed us 
up with horror, that, even in recurring to it, we suflbeate rather 
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than breathe. Let th# imagination of the reader picture to 
himself, that the hero of the piece is nothing save a wild and 
helpless savage—that, seeing his country invaded, the great 
feelim*8—every where springing from nature in the unsophisti* 
rated breast—were aroused ; till, inspired to the full with the 
ardour of patriotism, he flings himself on fate, reckless what 
destiny may await him so the wrongs of his land bo 
avenged. Let the reader, we entreat, picture this—the true 
nature of the circumstances, before him, and, having done so, 
rise from the perusal of the brief recital we now submit to 
his attention, with what appetite for the valour, gentroeily, 
chivalry of his abhorred immolators he may. 

" Hinlza! who had been walking, leading his horse, a 
• powerful, bright, long tailed bay, jumped on the sheep-skin, 
and pushed on to the head of the parly. Almost all, except 
Colonel Smith, had dismounted, and were leading their horses 
up the sleep ascent from A to K. At R, Colonel Smith 
found llintza ju.st behind him, and pushing past him on his left 
side, told him to stop. Hintza pushed on ; the Colonel drew a 
pintol and sng.pped it at him. Hintza galloped off, and the 
Colonel threw the pietol after him, hitting him on the back of 
the head. The King turned round and smiled in derision. 
The Colonel followed rapidly before all his party, snapped 
without effect the second fistol, and threw it also after 
HIM, then, with a deiperate effort seized Hintza by the collar 
of his dress, and dragged him off his horse. Hintza fell heavily, 
• but gathering himself quickly up, he threw an as.segai after the 
Colonel. It fell short. Hintza then ran down on foot, to yie 
right, the head of the column ; the guides in the miUst of great 
shouting, followed to cut ojff his retreat to the bed of the river, 
Soiithy, the younger, jumped off his horse,/m/, and hit the 
c^ief through the lower part of his leg, but he continued to 
run. Southy, dineharged his second barrel with effect also, 
under the ribe. Still, the chief hurried down the slope and 
disappeared. The Colonel, half frantic, thought the Chief had 
escaped, when a great shout of iriuntph was raised from Southyr, 
who saw the Chief concealed under a rock, lip lookhd over 
it, and Hintza thrust an assegai at him, on which Sotithy fired, 
and shot him through the crown of the head.*’ 

Such a picture can require no colouring from us. No fiction, 
boldly we pronounce, ever approached it. The scene of horror it 
portrays—the incredibly mean, and ferociously cruel and cow¬ 
ardly passions, of which it uplifts the veil, surpasses all we have 
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ever heard of, read, or wilnes^ed. cGreat God! here i& a 
human being pursued, hunted down, slain like a beast of the 
forest! And by whom? Why, reader, by men of the most 
civilized nation under the sun—by British officers—English¬ 
men ! If this be valour, what is its antithesis! If this be 
heroism, courage, generosity, what is cowardice, butchery, 
barbarity? Is Colonel Smith a man, that, not content with 
twice firing his pistol at this naked, unaided, defenceless 
savage, he should even throw his weapon after him ? Is Colonel 
Smith a man, that, notwithstanding the undoubted heroism of 
this savage—in the face of his undaunted bravery—he should 
set up a discordant yell, tortured by a demoniacal fear of his 
having escaped? Can such be said to be in pfoof of the 
clemency, and noble courage of a member of the British army ? 
AVc trust not. And, although space will nut admit of our 
dwelling longer on this subject, yet \vc trust such notice 
as we have been able to bestow upon it, will etToct its good— 
will, at least, serve to prevent a recurrence of a line of conduct 
which, disgraceful to the character of the individtial, is dis~ 
graceful to the impulses of every hnmau breast, proving, were 
there not antidotes to such an opinioti,—the reigning lust of the 
soul to be—blood-thirsty and unretonliug cruelty.* 


DISCOVERY OF THE TEA SHRUB IN INDIA. 

One of the consequences of the monopoly-power of the Coin- 
panyjiXLer India, is the ignorance which, to the present hour, 
l^revkils relative to so many of the cliaracleristies, natural or 
moral, of the vast regions coming under their dominalion. A 
discovery has just been made, estabiisliiiig llio leltor this 
assertion. The Tea Shrub, at length, i- ibniid to be indigenous 
to the Indian soil—at length, after a struggle of two hundred 
years to sustain a commerce with an insulting and overbearing 
nation for this luxurious r.xolic, it is found in countries actually 
under the sway of our own sceptre—lo, the tea shrub is found in 
India! The source from 'Which we derive this imporlanl fact, 
is a letter from the band of the Company’s own employi, the 

c 

* Is (bis the Smith, who, when I'aptain, being stigmatised by his brother 
officers as a coward, to give the lie to the stigma,'allowed bis ire to fall on the 
most unoffiending man society ever knew—who, without the slightest provocation, 
firitt—horse-whipped, to revolting barbarity, (ben shot " |ioor O’Grady oi 
Dublin: aad, for the offence, was shut up two years in Kilmaiuham Jail ? We 
merely ask—is this the Smith ? 
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learned and celebrated Dr. Wallich, of the superb botanical 
gardens of Calcutta, uifder date of February 1G, of the present 
year. The discovery, viidonbtedly, is ol the most interesting 
character that can be conceived, but the tardiness with which 
it has taken place, is ascribable only to that vicious and mon* 
strous policy, which, denying ingress into the mighty world 
over which it presides of the enterprising endeavours of Eng* 
glishmen, denies likewise to Englishmen all egress of the seve¬ 
ral advantages of that mighty world—abandoning both the 
one or the other to diminished means of prosperity. On the 
present occasion, however, we shall not pause to dwell on a 
subject which has so frequently engrossed-—nay, rather may it 
not be said, perpetually engrosses us, but content ourselves in 
directing attention to the eminently important topic from 
* which it would lead. The tea tthrub, then, is found to 
grow wild over an expanse of territory in the Company’s do* 
minions of hundreds and hundreds of miles. Upper Assam is 
the spot particularly remarkable for it, and it flourishes along 
an extensive line of the Chinese frontier towards the province 
of Ytuinan. Thus, a specious sophism is set to rest, for we sup¬ 
pose even sycophancy itself after this would blush to ascribe 
praise to the Company for the merit dt securing to us this fra- 
grantherb. Whole districts are brought into cultivation with 
it for commercial purposes^ and while labour, and capital, and 
enterprise, have been exhau>ted in the attempt to propagate it 
by transplanting it frdni a hostile empire, it has been in the 
bosom of our own, courting the very attention, which, although 
* in its zealous pursuit, tyrannically was disallowed to seek it 
whither it offered in richest exuberance. Now, however, thlt 
the discovery has been made, what are |he results which are to 
follow it up? Is the British Capitalist still to be denied, from 
the want of that security necessary to his property, the privilege 
ofeftnding scope for the operation of^hU wealth in India? We 
ask this question gravely and with an adequate sense of its deep 
and, indeed, vital importance. Now, that a discovery of such 
moment has taken place,we ask, is In^ia still to be closed against 
the introduction of the meaD» necessary to bring its advactagA^ 
to account ? We ask this quc'ttion fearless of thereboi^of any in 
reference to the revised Charter. We know it will be said, 
'Mndia is now oj9en to the operations of Eritish capital—the 
revised Charter laid it open.” But, this assertion we deny. 
We deny that the revised Charter effected any such great good 
—we deny the assertion (hat India is thus laid open. No 
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Britisli Merchant, Capitalist—or Briton whatever, or whatever 
be his capacity, may proceed ten milc^ from any Presidency 
without a permit from the Lords-sovercig:n of the India House. 
When ten miles from any Presidency, he is without laws to 
protect him. Should a Capitalist invest a hundred thousand 
pounds sterling in the culture of the tea ehrub, he is without 
any guarantee that the moment he has done so, he may not be 
shipped olT a la Buckingham a charter-passenger for England ! 
So much for the so-called revited Charter. The gist, how¬ 
ever, of the argument is this,—Is India either de facto, or de 
Jure, open to the operations of British capital while such is the 
case. The question ridicules, startles, disgusts! Though again 
we ask, with what results is the discovery of the tea shrub in 
India to be followed up? It is to the British Legislature we ad¬ 
dress the proposition. We do not submit it;—we would shrink 
from submitting to the odious fraternity of legalised banditti, 
already the authors of such tremendous ill—but we submit it 
to a British Parliament, and, in doing so, again iterate the half- 
appeal and half-menace.—With what political result is the 
discovery of the tea shrub in the bosom of our own dominion of 
India to be followed up ? 


UN THE ABOLITION OF INFANTICIDE AND GHAUT 

MURDERS IN INDIA. 

To the Editor of Alexander's Eu^t India Magazine .— 
It was remarked by the Right Honorable C. Grant, President 
of the Board of Commissioners for the Affairs of India, in his 
Able speech on the opening of the discussions respecting the 
East India Charter, June, 1833—*' Public opinion and public 
feeling in this country were now acting on the government 
of the people of India, not producing any violent effects, but 
operating to the amelioration of their condition by the*^low 
but certain process of Viudness.'* Important and beneficial 
have been these changes; viz., the abolition of the cruel ordeals 
of India, Dhutma, Traga, Infanticide at Gunga Saugur, the 
*3uttee and ** last not least,’* the recent measure for the discon¬ 
tinuance of'^British connection with Idolatry. The Bill for the 
future administration of India, which the writer has just 
perused, contemplates the speedy abolition of East India 
slavery, the free introduction of Europeans into the old pro¬ 
vinces of the empire, the eligibility of peisons of every religion, 
descent, and colour for holding office, the consolidation of the 
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laws suited to all classes, &c. But femalo Infanticide and 
Ghaut murders, or the exposure of the sick on the banks of the 
Ganges, do not attract that attention that their character 
demand. 

Infanticide, as existing* in India at the present period, is 
chiefly female Infanticide ; and it is found among- the Jahrejahs 
ofGuzerat and Cutch, and the Rajkoomars in the Province of 
Benares. “ The mother,” says Colonel Walker, “ is commonly 
the executioner of her own offspring! Women of rank may 
have their slaves and attendants who perform this office, 
but the' far greater number execute it with their own hands! 
They appear to hare several methods of destroying the infant, 
but two ar^ prevalent. Immediately after the birth of a female, 
they put into its mouth some opium, or draw the umbilical cord 
over its face, -which prevents respiration, 1'he natural weak¬ 
ness and debility of the infant, when neglected and left on- 
cleaned, sometimes causes its death, without the necessity of 
actual violence, and sometimes it is laid on the ground or on a 
a plank and left to expire. It is supposed that the annual num¬ 
ber of Infanticides in the Peninsula of Guzerat amounts to 
5,000,” In 1817, a register was made of the female cliildren 
in Cattywar, and in 84 towns and villages the whole number 
was only 63 ! Governor Duncan and Colonel Walker obtained 
distinct and solemn renunciations of Infanticide in the Bensral 
and Bombay presidcncie.<, but these documents have beem 
allowed to become, ifl effect, dead letters, and but few female- 
children are saved. Must not that land be greatly polluted?” 
it behoves every philanthrophist to seek the abolition of this 
unnatural and murderous custom. * 

The exposure of the sick, at the landing places of the 
Ganges, has been termed by Knropoans, Ghaut murder. This 
practice is fraught with murders of the most atrocious character., 
ffie aged and the sick, in various stages of disease, are hurried 
to the Ganges, and besmeared with its mud; they are made to 
drink its waters, and lying exposed to a vertical sun by day, * 
and the dews by night, in this magner are prematurely hurried 
out of the world. The late Rev. D. Brown, of Calc4itta,^e- 
dared, “That Brahmuns c^n, as may serve tbeirilit^est,devote ^ 
any sick branch of a family to deathand fncrcdiblc numbers- 
are destroyed by this superstition.” An invalid Missionary, 
now in England, has observed, “It is my deliberate opinion 
that, yearly, thoufands of persons would recover from their 
diseases, if this absurd custom were abolished.” W7ien will 
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BritaiD spread her shield over alt her subjects, who may be 
** drawn unto death, and ready to be ^iain ?” As the Ifite 
Bishop Heber said ,—** In India our will is inw.’^ Let inquisi¬ 
tion be made for blood. No diillculty, of an insurmountable 
character, can arise to frustrate measures which, like the 
genius of the religion that dictates them, promote glory to 
God in the highest, on earth peace, good will toward man.** 

PHILANTHROPOS. 

CADETSHIPS FOR THE SONS OF OFFICERS IN 

INDIA. 

Words cannot express the infamy of the Court of Directors 
so strongly as their own conduct does, in their cruel and 
avaricious abuse of the patronage of the Army of India; 
which, like every other public trust, ought to be dispensed 
with a single view to the advantage of the public, but is prosti¬ 
tuted to the pecuniary advantage of each individual Director. 

On the 5th of December, 1821, the Court of Directors wrote 
ia military letter to Madras, in which they said.— '• Memorials 
of Major John Nixon of the Artillery, and Lieutenant James 
Clemons of the 1st Native Veteran Battalion, praying each, 
-that a son may be appointed a Cadet in the Company’s service, 
forwarded. The Government have, however, informed these 
officers, that such applications cannM be complied with, con¬ 
sistently with the Company’s regulations.—The communication 
' made by you, to Major John Nixon and* Lieutenant Clemons, 
was very proper; and we desire that no application of this 
nature may be forwarded to us !!!” 

As lately as the 23rd of January, 1835. the Companys Go- 
• vernment at Madras, was base enough to reiterate this inhimous 
'ukase of the new-modelled, but unreformed Court of twenty- 
four mercenary dealers in India stock and India patronap, 
by publishing U,/or the information oj the army H! 

We also, occasionally publish an article or so, for the infor¬ 
mation of the army in India; and we advise every officer in 
that army to demand that^ such young men as they think fit 
b^'appointed Cadets. Let them remember, that the Crown 
and the F^rltament proposed to the twenty-four monopolists, 
that every civil officer in India should be selected from the 
army of India. Let them always bear in mind their own high 
destinies. The day cannot be far distant when the army 
of India will be recognised in its true ctiara*^cter, as the Govern¬ 
ment of India. 



Thtt the traridm tribM «f OoflteW^ 

the eoQntriAs of 1iM^« BUdveguit^, 4 mi#b 9pl, 

tbe ifiot, Mr. 1*itfllbijnf oq the ISth 6f iaaaaty, t$17. 
hitherto it htf remtlnoa tmpablbfaed^ end h to he fottod 
in the library at the India Hoase. 

The Ckdieties/ like the more eiimemot elaaaes et MiodoeVk'^ 
are of the Shodre eaile; they are said to be« in g^eneral* a bmve 
people, expert in the use of the lance, and in throwing tiie 
curved sticht, calTed fttilaiee taddee; this weapon is ievariahly. 
in use among the generality Of tins tribe; it is about thirty 
inches in curvature. The word Cnlfitf has always preserved 
Its original adesignation, and,Hi nsed t6 express a thief Of ati^it 
caste, sect, or country; but it will, aerertheless, be nOcematy 
*to trace their progress to that cbaracteristie distiftction hy*^ 
which this perfidious race is designated both a thief and an inv * 
habitant of a certain naud, or estate, which is a country, Or dt-«^ 
sert, which was not altogether exempted from paying tribute to 
the sovereign of Madura. This depraved race of men appear, 
however, to have been hereditary oOeupiers, and to have a^ipTo- 
priated to themselves various nauds in different parts *of tW 
sonthern countries; in each of these territories they have a chief 
among them, whose orders and directions they all must obey.' 
They still possess one coiupion character, and, in general, -nfO' 
such thieves, that the name is very justly applied to them; for,' 
they seldom allow any merchandize to pass through their nauihl, 
without extorting something from the owners, if they do ndi'''^^ 
* rob them altogether ; and, in fact, travellers, pilgrims, ai^ ^ 
Urahmins, ate attaekeiiand stripped of every thing they posses f 
they even do not scruple to kill any caste of people, save 
Urahmins; in case a Brahmin happens todle killed id theft at^' 
terogt to plunder, when the fact is made known tO the chi^ii^ 
severe corporal punishmeiit is inflicted oh the criminals, smd'" 
fines are levied on them, besides which they are excluded fhim 
society (br a period of‘ilx months. 

The Maloor, Vollalhor, and Sermfoody nadds, are denom! 
nated the Keel naud, Irom being sitfiated to the eastward o 
Madura; the inhabitants'^of ^ho Culta race ate d^goated b] 
the appellation of Amblacanrs, to Ontpen afablacanr, Permau 
ambfacaur, Hama ambla^anr. * 

A remarkable easjom prevails both amoi^ the males aitc 
females in these nunds; they hawf‘ihelt ears bored, am 
stretched by hangiog heavy rings, maiie of lend, so as to expuU 
jEost /lufte tmd CM. Mag. Fot. x., IV 0 .88, Hhpt. T 
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ibe lower part of the lobes of their ears* until their ear-laps reach 
down to their slioulders. This singulaV idea of beauty, which 
they attach to long pendant ears, has a still more remarkable 
custom connected with it;-*when merchants or trareilem pass 
through these nauds,tbey geoeraliy take the precaution to insure 
a safe transit through the territories, by courting the friendship 
of some individual of the naud, by payment of a certain fee, for 
which he deputes a young girl to conduct the travellers safe 
through the limits: this sacred guide conducts them along, 
with her Onger to her ear; on observing this sign, no Cullary 
will dare to plunder the person so conducted; however, 
sometimes, in spite of this precaution, it happens that at¬ 
tempts are made to attack the traveller; in sqch case, the 
girl immediately tears one of her ear-laps, and returns home 
to spread tho report; upon this, the complaint is carried before 
the chief and elders of the naud, who, forthwith, convene a 
meeting in consequence at the Mundoo-poolee. (lu each chief 
village of the Colicrics, there is a place of meeting, which is a 
large tamarind tree, under which, by custom, their councils are 
iicld and all alfairs are discussed ; the chief and elders hear the 
..complaints, and,according to their laws, administer justice.) If 
the violators are convicted, then vindictive retaliation ensues: 
the assembly condemns the offenders to have both their ear-laps 
torn, in expiation of their crime; and, if otherwise capable, they 
are punished by fines or absolved by money; by this means, 
travellers generally obtain a safe passage through these territo¬ 
ries, which are so well known for predatory annoyances. 

The Maloor naud takes its name from Maloor. It is situated 
hbout sixteen miles east of Madura, on the high road leading to 
. Trichinopoly; it borders the Mullaucottah naud of Shevagunga 
on the east,; and it contains the Vellaloor and the Serrugoody 
nauds; it has ever been recognised by the title of AliagarSwamy's 
jaaud: originally, it was inhabited and cultivated by Vellau!ers, 
without intermission ; biit, at a certain period, some Cullaries 
belongingto Vella-natid, in the Conjeveram district, proceeded 
thence on a hunting excqrsion, with weapons consisting of short 
^and^pikes, cudgels, bludgeons, and curved sticks for throwing, 
and wit,h dogs; whilst they were en|paged in their sport, they 
observed a peacock resist and attack one of their hounds; the 
sportsmen were not a little astonished at the sight, and they 
declared that this appeared to he a fortunate country, for its na¬ 
tive inhabitants, and every living creature in it, naturally pos¬ 
sessed courage and bravery; therefore, preferring such a country 
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to their naud in Ck>iijeverani, they were desirous of es(abtishifi{f 
themselves in it, as enlnvators. To effect this, they insinuated 
themselves into the favour of the Vellaitlers; and, en^agfingr li 
their seriants, they were permitted to remain in the eountryi 
In the eonrse of time, they invited their relations and friends to 
join them^to appearance, they conducted themselves faithfulty 
and obediently, to the entire satisfaction of the Vellaitlers, and 
they were rewarded for their labour. However, some lime after* 
wards, the Veliaulers, exercising' an arbitrary sway over the 
Colleries, began to inflict condigu punishment for offences and 
misdemeanours committed in their service. This stirred up the 
wrath of the Colleries, who gradually acquired the superiority 
over their masters, and, by coercive measures, compelled them 
to a strict observance of the following rules:— First, that if a 
Culler was struck by his master in such a manner as to deprive 
him of a tooth, he was to pay a fine of ten cully chuckrums for 
the offencc.-*-5econff, that if a Culler happened to have one of his 
ear-laps torn, the Vellauler was to pay a fine of six chuckrums. 
— Third, that if a Culler had his skull fractured, the Vellauler 
was to pay thirty chuckrums, unless he preferred to have his 
skull fractured in return.— Fourth, that if a Culler had his arm 
or leg broken, he was then to be considered but half a man ; 
in such case, the offender was required to grant the Culler a 
cullum of uunjah seed land, and two koorkiims’^ of putijah, to 
be held and enjoyed in perpetuity ; exclusive of which, the Vel- 
laulcr was required to give the Culler a doopettah and a cloth 
^for his wife, twenty culloins of paddy or any other grain, and 
twenty chuckrums In money for oxpcnces.-f that if a Cul¬ 
ler was killed, the offender was required to pay either a floe of 
one hundred chuckrums, or be subject t« the vengeance of the 
injured party; and until one of these alternatives was agreed 
to apd satisfaction afforded, the party injured was at liberty to 
piflnder the offender's property—nevej^ to be restored. By this 
hostile mode of condnet, imposed on their masters, together 
with their extravagant demands, the Veliaulers were reduced 
to such dread of the Cullers as to court their favour, and to be¬ 
come submissive to their will and pleasure ; so that, in (f^oedCs 
of time, the Cullers not pnly riMtuced them to poveflye but also 
forced them to abandon their villages and hereditary posses¬ 
sions, and to emigrate to foreign countries—many were even 

* Aq einiiDated portioa1)f land, cuniainiag from tea to twelve coolees of pun- 
jkh land , 400 coolees of puojah laud, is equal to oac cawoy of ground, accordiag 
to the laadmeasiure of Madras. 
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murdered-^for the Caliert totally disre|rardecl their fonaer so^ 
leiBQ promises of fidelity aad attacbmest. The Collen wereim^ 
placable, and having; thus got rid of their original imstera, and 
expelled them from this naud, they themselves became the 
rulers of it. They denominated it by the singular appellation 
of Tun-arrasa-nand, signifying a forest only known to its pos¬ 
sessors. in short, at length those Colleries became so formida¬ 
ble, as to evince a considerable ambition to set the then Govern¬ 
ment at defiance. They regarded Allagar swamy as the god 
ef their immediate devoticm, and, whenever their enterprises 
were attended with success, they never failed to be liberal in 
the performance of certain religious ceremonies to Allagar; to 
this day they invoke the name of Allagar in all that they do, 
and they make no objection to contributing whatever they can, 
when the Stalaters come to their villages to collect money or 
grain for the support of the temple, or any extraordinary cere¬ 
monies of tbo god. in the time of the Kurtaukles, the Cullers 
of this naud once stole and drove away a large herd of cows 
belonging to the prince; when he was informed of the rob¬ 
bery, and that the calves were greatly distressed for want of 
nourishment, he ordered them to be drove out and left with 
the cows, wherever they might be found. This instance of the 
goodness and greatness of mind of the Kurtaukle, pleased the 
Cullers so exceedingly, that they imipediatcly collected a thou¬ 
sand cows, at the rate of one cow from each house in the naud, 
as a retrihutioD, and, together with the plundered cattle, they 
drove them to Madura. Whenever a quarrel or dispute happens 
amongst them, the parlies arrest each other, in the name 
oY the resfmetive amhlaeaurs, whom they regard as most 
sacred; and they will only pay their homage to those 
persons convened as arbitrators, or punjayetns, to settle their 
disputes. During the feudal system, that prevailed among 
these Culiaries for a long time, they would not, on any con¬ 
sideration, permit the Government to have any cootroul or au- 
tliority over them. When tribute was demanded, the Cullers 
would answer with contempt, saying, ** The heavens supply 
tile earth with rain, our cattle plough, and we labour to 
improve enS cultivate the land; whil^ such is the case, we 
alone ought to enjoy the firuits thereof—What reason is there, 
then, that we should be obedient, and pay tribute to our 
•quair' Thus they often positively resisted these demands, 
and they proved themselves to be so very refractory and 
tarbttlaat, that even detachments marching from Trjehiao- 
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poly towards TiiiiieT(t|ly. avoided entering' the limits of the 
Maloor naad, and were forced to march, by a more eircoitOm 
mute, into theeoathem coonhries. During the reign of Vi»i> 
ragoonada-saidoo^pnity, a party of Colleries proceeded on 
a plundenag excursion into the Ramnad district, and carried off 
from thence two thousand of the Rajah’s own bullocks. This 
bold and daring insolence of the Colleries exasperated tfae 
Rajah, so that be caused forts to be erected at live ditTerent 
places in the districts of Ramnad and Shevagunga, which were 
then undi'^ded ; and, on pretext of establishing a good iinder^ 
standing with these Nattaurs, he artfully invited the principal 
men amongst them, and having encouraged them, by repeatedly 
conferring marks of his favour, he caused a great number to be 
slain, and a number of their women to be transported to Ramis- 
' werurn, where they were branded'with the marks of tho pa¬ 
goda, and made deva>dassies, or dancing girls, and slaves of the 
temple. The present dancing girls in that celebrated island, 
are said to be the descendants of those women of the Culler 
tribe. Ever afterwards, the Colleries of Malloor were in great 
awe of Saidooputty; and, thenceforth, they paid therr homage 
to him, on annual festivals, jointly with the Colleries of Mul- 
laucottah in the Shevagunga zemindary, adjoining to the Vol- 
Iceloor oaud of Maloor. From that period until A. D. 1772, the 
Colleries of Maloor naud continued to maintain a state of inde¬ 


pendence, in defiance of the Government whieh then existed. 
The Colleries usually infest the pollams in the neighbourhood 


of this naud, vix., Valliaputty, Nuttum, Morrungaupoory, and 
Banraupoor, and they are often troublesome, by their propensj^ty 
to acts of plunder and*outrage ; if they happen to meet wnh 
any obstruction, whilst returning with plundered booty, they 


offer every provocation to the Poligarof the Country, and com- 


miU much disturbance; eonsequeritly the Poligars suffer thein 
Vo pass unmolested. During the administration of the rebel. 


Mahomed Isooph Khan, he found ft politic to give no trouble 
to the Colleries of this naud, in order to preserve the tranquillity 
of the Madura country; however, tb keep them in some a^, 
be caused a fort to be tHiilt at Maloor and anothejr at l^ellala- 


|nttty, and garrisoned tiiem with some of bis troops; ^stioguish- 
hig the Matoor naud as three dhitinct nauds, by occasional 
partiality to one or other of tho nauds, he excited jealousy in 
the others, and secretly stimulated them to quarrel among them- 
; thus, the contending parties were reduced to refer the 
deeisfwi of their disputes to himself, and then, as umjyre, he 
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exacted pecuniary fines from the weakest party^ At the period 
of hts rebellion against the Nabob, he made no demands from 
these Nauttaurs, with a view of attaching' them to his personal 
interests, and of engaging their services in opposing the march 
of the Nabob's forces through any part of the Maloor nand; 
thus, down to the fall of Issooph khan, these Colleries main> 
tained their original independence ; and, by their constant de¬ 
predations and freqneni murders, they were the terror of the 
neighbouring districts. After the execution of Issooph khan, 
the Madura country was wholly reducecTunder Ac Nabob’s 
government. The Nabob was employed for near five years 
in reducing several of the refractory Poiigars of Tinncvelly 
to obedience ; during all that period, the CoNeries con¬ 
tinued in their turbulent spirit of opposition, without acknow¬ 
ledging allegiance to the Nabob; therefore, it was deter¬ 
mined to reduce the Maloor nand to obedience; and, for this 
purpose, the Nabob sent a detachment, under the command 
of Captain Riimley, consisting of five battalions of Native 
infantry and 1,500 cavalry: this force encamped at Maloor; 
and, after a fortnight. Captain Rumley summoned the Nattaurs ; 
they would not appear; indeed, they continued to manifest 
their licentious character, and contemptuously slighted the de¬ 
tachment : in consequence of this. Captain Rumley marched to 
Vellaloof naud; and, having caused the village to he sur¬ 
rounded, he required the principal Nattaurs to surrender; but, 
as the whole of the Colleries persevered, and were preparing 
for hostility, using insulting language and brandishing their, 
weapons, within the hedge which surrounded the village. 
Captain Rumley ordered the hedge to be set on fire;—the fire 
soon communicated to the houses, and the coofiagration became 
general; upon this, in order to save thi msclves from the flames, 
the Colleries sallied out, when the tr 'ups and cavalry attaviked 
all that ventured out, an^ killed them, without regard to sex 
or age! It is said that about throe thousand men, women, 
and children, were slain on that day! Several of the principal 
Nattaurs were made prisoners and brought to Maloor. Upon 
tl^s atarming example, the head people of the villages ap¬ 
peared, w *a peaceable manner, with Woolapas, and sub¬ 
missively made homage to Captain Rumley, on his march back, 
with his prisoners, to Maloor. As the refractory and turbulent 
spirit of the Colleries was frequently fhe source of much 
dilturbanoe and bloodshed. Captain Rumley recommended the 
necessity of adopting measures for regulating their conduct, 
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which bad hitherlo been so dangerous and injurious to the 
tranquillity of the couiftry, and inconsistent with the principles 
of regular government;—in consequence of this, an arrange¬ 
ment was then made with the principal Nattaurs, that, in 
future, they should acknowlcdjic tite Nabob's government, 
without prejudice to the welfare and prosperity of the inhatn- 
tants, and submit to pay tribute, yearly, as subjects thereof; the 
stipulated payments were regulated in the same manner as those 
of the Miillaucottah tiaud in Shevagunga; and they were, in 
every respect, assured of similar treatment. This arrangement 
was immediately carried into efibet, and the principal Nattaurs 
subscribed agreements and received sunnuds. 

The Collpries having, for many years, assumed independence 
and exercised complete authority in this naud, did not much 
'relish the eftectual restrictions now laid on them, as was 
exhibited in repeated attempts of some of tbo villagers to 
revive their former influence and independence, assembling in 
tumultuous crowds who behaved in an outrageous manner. 
They were soon pursued by strong parties from the forces, and 
several of the ringleaders were made prisoners and treated with 
the utmost severity. Captain llumley became the terror of the 
Collerie nauds, and was highly respected and revered by the 
designation of llumley Swamy, under which appellation the 
Collerics afterwards distinguished him. A Mahomedan, named 
Mahomed Golly, who accompanied the detachment, with the 
appointment of Amildar of the Maloor Naud, having, soon 
after, sent a person with ton peons to survey the villages of the 
' Vcllaloor naud, these peons were all murdered, in one night, by 
the Colleries of that yillage, which was set on fire; the VIU 
lagers then left it, with their families and cattle, and removed 
to the northward, with a view to establish themselves in the 
Tondiman's country. Captain llumley, receiving information 
ofittiis event, despatched two strong |>arties in pursuit of these 
infatuated Colleries, who were attacked so vigorously, that 
nearly two thonsand of them were put to the sword. By these 
means, the plan of arrangement, |p long and so anxiously 
desired for the internal improvement of the Collerie country, 
was completely elTected, and a prospect afl’orded*o|^ realizing 
advantages from a class of peoplf distinguished for their tur¬ 
bulence, and for being the constant cauae of evils of . a very 
extensive descriptioi^. The nauds were then surveyed without 
opposition, and were calculated to contain four thousand chays 
of Dunjah. and twenty thousand koorkums of punjab. As 
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tranquillity appeared to be restored, the troopa dnder Cai^ia 
Rumley were, in oonscqucoce, witbdr&wn from Maloor naud, 
and he accordingrlj marched off with his detadiment. The 
next year, Qoolam Modeen was appointed amildar of the 
Maloor district, with a force of two companies of sepoys, three 
fauDdred sibbendy peons, and a brig^ade of small gruns, stationed 
here to check the Colleries, and prevent distarbances in the 
country. In the year 178J, when Hyder made war, the report 
of his horse having descended the ghants, encouraged the 
ConcVie.s of Maloor naud to revive their former licentious spirit, 
and to commit nightly depredations in the villages of the Go> 
vernment, and of the Poligars circumjacent to Maloor. They 
murdered some of the servants of the Government in the 
Maloor naud, and they threatened the amildar with death, if he 
did not instantly quit it. These menaces induced the amildar 
to retire, with all his men, into tho Shevagunga country, 
abandoning the naud entirely to themselves. On this event, 
the Colleries of the three nauds of Maloor, Vellaloor, and 
Serrugoody, combined together; they proceeded to commit 
great disturbances, and their constant inroads, even to the 
vicinity of Madura, endangered the lives of the inhabitants. 
Their predatory excursions were often extended to the very 
gale of the fortress of Madura; being once opposed by a strong 
party of the Nabob’s troops, under "the personal command of 
Mulhar-row, the then manager of IVfadura, a smart contest 
took place, in which Mulhar>row was killed. The Colleries 
of tho combined nauds, finding that the Nabob's Government. 
vMas not sufijcienlly firm to prevent their committing these 
disturbances, treated his authority with contempt, and once 
more rc>established themselves under the feudal system, which 
prevailed until the year 1784, when Captain Oliver arrived at 
Maloor, with a detachment, and lost no time in summoningi^he 
Nattaurs, intimating, tha^ if they did not attend to his sum¬ 
mons, before the expiration of the time prescribed, he would 
immediately visit them yvith fire and sword, Tho Natives 
filidinf no prospect of relief, and sensible of their inability to 
maintain ^tbeir usurped authority in the nauds, accordingly 
waited on Captain Oliver, who prevailed oh them to discharge 
Uie anears of their kanikay for the last four years, amounting to 
on# hundred and twenty thousand Gopally chuckrums. Capt. 

had collected only fifteen Hundred chuckrums from them, 
he'ieeeived orders to march with his detacbmeut. He marched 
by ^.’’Cllaloor, from whence the detachment drove off a great 
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number of enttle nud sold them at Madura. Mr. Torifi haviof. 
as oollector, received chaise of the Tinnevelly, Madura, and 
Maloor distriets, Captain Cox with his battaibn of the Idlh 
regriroent of Native Infantry, was stationed at Maloor, whew 
Mr. Torin sununoned the Nattaurs, and required them to dis- 
charge the arrears of kanika due for five years. Having 
granted them a remission of one year’s kanika, the residue, one 
hundred and twenty thousand chuckrums, was coUected from 
the Nattaurs. Mr. Torin afterwards instituted a survey, and 
thereby ascertained that the nauds contained six thousand chays 
of niinjah, and thirty thousand koorkums of putijali. . From the 
year 1786 to 1780, the annual change of the Nabob’s amildars, 
in those five^ears, was favourable to the views of the Nattaurs, 
and they repeatedly attempted, not only to revive their original 
•independence and spirit of revolt, but also to withhold pay* 
ment of the Government’s demand. In 1701, Mr. Macleod 
was appointed collector of Madura; Mootoo Irlapillay was 
made renter of the districts under his collectorate, but the Nat* 
taurs were neither found obedient nor were they punctual in 
discharging the demand on them, with any regularity. Hovv- 
ever, in the following year, by decided and severe means, Mr. 
Macleod realized the arrears, in full. From 1793, when the 
country was restored to the Nabob of Trichinopoly, until 1800, 
no less than ten difi’erent amildars, or renters of Madura, were 
successively in office; th# last of them was Vurdit Pundit; 
during the managemesit of these officers, the Government 
demands on the Maloor nauds, as formerly, were with difficulty 
•realized. In 1801, the Madura country was again assumed by 
the Honorable Company, and Mr. Hurdis, then collector «f 
Dindigol, having received charge of this district, that gentle¬ 
man instituted a thorough survey of the whole district, which 
was attended by the Nattamcaurs and Nautcurnums of the re* 
sp^ive villages, and whenever there was reason to suspect 
them of false rettiros, the land in question was ordered to be 
re-surveyed, under the immediate inspection of persons deputed 
from the Hozzoor, In the time of Tremal-oaik’s administration, 
about A. D. 1640, that l^rince granted cawool rights to^ sonw 
Colleries of Maioor, for watching and projecting aljp district 
of Terumboor from theft and robbery; for. which service 
maoniuma nod other privileges utare gnmted to them. In 
process of timq^ the Colleries were found to have encroached, 
beyond the limits, granted them, as far as to Anoeeooor, and to 
have established themselves there, as a distinct tribe or class; 
£asl ImUa «iul*C«l. Mag. Val. jr., No, 68, Skpt, S ^11% 
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then, they »n. even now, -my popelew. e^ »»Jew prow 

to Bwbtly <lepto<le«OM in thet Beiphhooihood. U the yw 
Wsftb. Nabob edopted ntewo to xetae. theCttanee to 
ebedieooe, end, on eecoeat of other perfidhm eondwA the 
Nebob caoMd ell theit etenniQiiia to U etanaaed. 

(In the original naanneeripf, there feUowt m ^ 

ef the moot remarhaUe eueteme 0/ theee peopU, »«., of Wear 
Lrriagee.Aeirfemale diaputo, 

to prooure a copt.fi*. in 

irtiae. ae woe intended, bat. me hope that the Boyol Aetatw 
Societa ef Great Britain and Ireland, will e«j^ o«r *r 
feienet.and paUieh the omitted page in their Onarterly 

"^ThTcountry denominated the Pemmulla nand, ia alao called 
the Stall naud, from being sitoated to the vreatward of Hadan; 
ita chief place ia Anneeoor; this naud it inhabited by that race , 
of Colleriea who are deaignated by the name of Tavets, aa, 
Perrea Taver. Mayah Tarer, Kurmautoor Tarer; they, bare 
dto eatablished themaelvea in many rillaget in the proving of 
Dindiiral. as cultivators. This dispersed and expatriated tribe 
extends to the very extremity of the valley; they poaswa none 
of the virtues nor the gentle and interesUng q^ities which an 
Mcnliarlv characteristic of the industnoua husbandman. They 
in general, indolent and perfldidus; they commit every sort 
of ixcesa and cruelty, and. in fact, they an capable of the 
foulest crimes. The houses and villages of the Collenes an 
nean and poor, and surrounded by thiek hedges, by way of 
France; their dnss is a common coarse cloth, or a cumbly 
WaSket tied round them, with, very ftcquently, a string t^ 
sound their head to keep theirwoolly hmrf^ ‘T?‘.“1* I ih™ 
an mean and illiterate ; Bnd,itisan extraordinary fact, that they 

have only one wife among ten, eight, six, or two ®f 
i? whom consider themselves the fathers of the children sto 
may have; in their addn|ses or petitions they generally style 
thOTselvesthe sons uf eight and two,orsix and twofathem, not 
of ten or eight fathers. Their boys of ten or twelve yeaira of .age, 
have u extraordinary propensity for thieving ! ^ 

Sfleen, tlTey an considend as prodcients in carrying otf the o^ect 
which tempts them; until that age, the boys have their ^ 
abaved, retaining only a lock of hair on the crown, whence 
they have the denomination of Coodemley-tatlarpila; on t^ 
^aremoaiw perfofnied, sipnilar 
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fea«t> and the is aver afterwards pemitted to let his bait 
^rew; soteetimes this •eienony is eonekided by the nattiagb 
of the boy, to a yoiiag woosaa hi bis own eaito, asa reward for 
his aspertneis and profideney io robbery. The Colleiies of this 
naod do not iotemarfy with those of the East naud; they have 
peculiar costoins anumg^ themselves, and their raanrias^es are said 
to be performed with almost the like ceremonies as those of the 
common Sfaodras; neither have they long ears, like the Colleries 
of the East nand. The CTolleries of both the East and West 
Bands born their dead. Their mode of speaking, in general, is 
brief, qnick, and sonorons; they are only conversant in the 
common Tamool, which is predominant among them« 

The high country of Tanjore is sub-divided into severd 
nauds; it contains,—Shengul naud, the chief place of whidi is 
•Noodeyoor; there, the Colleries are designated by the name 
of Nantrayen, Thencondann, &c. The inhabitants of thd 
Veshunga nand are the most noted for their daring intrepidity; 
they commit nightly depredations even as far as Madura; the 
chief place is Shengeputty, which is situated in the high road 
between Tanjore and Trichinopoly, by the way of Vellum. 
Here, the Colleries are called Mayaeondaun Vaundian, &c. 
The greatest number of this tribe in Vellum, Boodaloor, 
Pooduputty, and Nundavanaputty, were, in a short space of 
time, converted by the late Reverend Mr. Swartz, and his 
worthy successor, the Reverend Mr. Kohlboff, from the wor¬ 
ship of their idols, tc^ the doctrines of the Christian faith. 
Their former habits of life abounded in every vice, without any 
* virtue, and rendered them capable of the most heinous crimes; 
but, the conversion of^ these people to the Christian religicA, 
and the introduction of piety and good morals among these 
multitudes of profligates, who have finally become the fol¬ 
lowers of Christ, has conduced in a great measure to eradicate 
thq^ heterogeneous, but innate, propensities to vice, and to 
render them good, peaceable, and happy subjects. The 
Christians of the Tanjore mission are not deprived of their 
cute by conversion; all classes of Natives have admittance 
to the schools established, particuterly in Tanjore, aad Its 
Ineigfaboorhood, by the lete Reverend Mr.^Swartzy jrbiefa, at 
present, are regulated by the Reverend Mr. Kohlhoff. The 
Orata naud to the eastward of Tai^ore, about nineteen miles, 
is inhabited by a tribe of Colleries; who are designated under 
the name of MullaviTrayeD, Kauta rayeo, &c.; in the neigh- 
hourheod of this naad# hii Highseis, the Rajah of Tanjore, hu 
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dedicated to the memory of one of hie favorite courtesans, a 
large market town, built upon an extedlive heath, on uaeulti* 
vated ground; in the high Toad between TmiJoio and Ramiee- 
ram, by the way of Puttncottah; he has also built there a large 
chuttrum and several other buildings, for the accommodation 
of every class of people. He likewise instituted English and 
Persian schools, and also Malabar, Canarese, and Telinga 
schools for all classes of Natives, and an hospital, wherein all 
persons infected with diseases are admitted and hospitably pro¬ 
dded for, in the ebuttrum, until the patient is perfectly 
restored to health. Women of all descriptions labouring under 
child-birth, are received and protected until after lying-in. 
This establishment is, to this day, very amply provided for, and 
it is in a flourishing state. It is called after the Courtesan, 
Mootoo-ambanl-pooram. About a mile and a half north-west 
of this place, is a village called Kunnandagoody, where, in 
1811, the Reverend Mr. Kohlhoff has established a charity- 
school for fifty poor boys, and a small chapel, and appointed a 
Native missionary. A great number of the Collerie caste have 
also been converted to the doctrines of the Christian religion, 
though they are generally represented as an ignorant, impla¬ 
cable, and violent sort of people. Many thousands of this 
depraved race, inhabitants of the southern countries, have been 
lost to the community and to themgelves, who, if they had an 
opportunity of being instructed in the principles of Christianity, 
and encouraged and stimulated to industry and labor, would 
not only have been as civilized, but as peaceable and happy as 
those in Tanjore. The Colleries of one nand intermarry with' 
t^ose of another naud, as one and the same people; and the 
women aif permitted to marry after the death of their husband. 
With the exception of the converts to the Christian faith, who 
inter their dead, according to the funeral rites of the Church of 
England, the rest are burned, according to the custom of'lhe 
Hindoos throughout India. 

Aulimbo nand derives Its name from the abominably lewd 
and vicious habits of its inhabitants; it lies about twenty miles 
tbtttlrof Tanjore, and eighteen miles E. N. £. of Poodoocottah; 
it is in tb^ province of Poodoocottah; it is particularly distin¬ 
guished for the vile and despicable manners and actions of its 
Inhabitants, who are a tribe of Galleries: however, they are 
niere remarkable for the high opinion tb^y hold of themselves, 
nnd'foT a degree of pride whfteh originates in their esteem of 
the affairs of life as huslmadmen, and inclines them much to 
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mcCinty and labour* aild alto for the kae|Mn|r of flocks^ wliicb 
are the only objects of their desire, rather than for any propeo* 
sity to thievingr; and, it is easily perceived that they have 
longer existed in tranquillity and harmony, and in a greater 
state of order and respectability than the multitudes of Colleries 
which form the population of tho southern countries. This 
naud is said to to be the original place of the ancestors of the 
Rsjab, Vizea Ragoonath Roy Tondiman Behauder, who is of 
the Collerie race, and whose ancestors enjoyed an office, of 
important trust in the service of the great Marawa of Ramnad, 
Mooloo Vizea Ragonalh Taver Saidoo Putty; in this staUon 
he eventually acquired a high degree of confidence, and, in the 
reign of Tundra Taver Saidoo Putty, Tondiman was ap- 
•pointed to the command of Poodoocottab and Trimium, with 
instructions not to join with Bawany Suokor Taver, but to re- 
maiu under Tundra Taverns own immediate command; ao- 
cordingl}’, Tondiman took charge of Poodoocottab and TrU 
mium, and remained in authority over them ; and the progeny 
of Tondiman are still inhabiting the above naud. The Poli- 
gars of Tanjore are mostly all of this tribe, and it is probable 
they have acquired their small possessions from the sovereigns 
of Tanjore, for faithful services rendered them. They profess 
the same religion as olh^r Hindoos, and their manners and 
customs are, more or less, combined with superstition and idol¬ 
atry. The moral char&cters and manners of the women are 
altogether dissolute, and of too indelicate a nature to be de- 
* scribed, and the appellation of the naud is said to be strictly 
applicable to that namq by which it is called. % 

MILITARY EFFICIENCY OF THE BOMBAY ARMY. 

, No. VI. 

Fo the Editor of Alesander^a Eaat India MagaxtM.-^ 
Sir,—1. In the year t814, while as yet Poona continued fhe 
seat of the virtual head of the Marathee empire, 1 again visited 
that station in March of that year. • 

2‘ Discussions had, then, commenced at Poona on the pdH 
of the Baroda Minister, who was »ant there as ^a Vaikeel, and 
who was supposed to bare very Mdy resist^ some demands, 
made by the Peisbwa against the Gyekuar slate. This conduct 
was geuerally anden|ood to have given gr«at umbrage to the 
Poona authontles; hod, toon afterwards, the Vakeel, having 
accompanied the Peisbwa to Punderpoor, fell a sacrifice to :Ms 
seal anti honesty in the cause of his Sovereign. %b 
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3. Thil I mention, because the trofrps then stationed at 
Poona, had soon aflerwardi an arduous part to pefformi and, 
indeed, discussions had then occurred, viiich rendered'it ne¬ 
cessary to adopt unusual prOcantions to prevent surprise from 
the Peishwa's force, which had been strengthened in the city. 
No apprehension, however, was entertained, that the Native 
troops would not act with perfect fidelity ; and theft or plunder 
among them was, in these days, unknown. 

4. 1 have said, that at this period but few Purdasees were to 
be found in the army, and in one or two of the corps into which 
they had been introduced, they were brought from Hindostan 
by their friends. Two battalions, however had^been about 
two years before raised for tho service of the Poona state, and 
were stationed at Dapooree, about four miles from the British 
cantonment. These almost entirely consisted of Purdasees; 
and, to obtain them, an European officer, with some commis¬ 
sioned and non-commissioned officers,originally from Hindostan, 
were sent to collect recruits; and the Dapoorco brigade was 
completed with men chiefly from that quarter, who conducted 
themselves with perfect propriety; so that at this period bands 
of robbers and thieves were quite unknown. This is an im¬ 
portant circumstance to record, as it shows, in addition to the 
case of the 1st battalion 4Ui regiment, already mentioned, 
that considerable numbers of these men were at that early pe¬ 
riod, in the service; but no imputation whatever was cast upon 
them, and they were in general favourites of their officers, so 
that it may be inferred, as I have already stated, that no objec¬ 
tion' exists to the character of the Purdasee* sepoy, provided 
pains have been taken to obtain men of good connection, and 
who are known to be well behaved. 

6. As regards tho Poona brigade, it consisted of the 1st bat¬ 
talions of the 2nd and 9th regiments (now the 3rd and'Kfth 
regiments.) Of the state of the latter, 1 have already afforded 
some explanation; and, although its commanding officer had 
been Changed, little improvement in the capability of the person 
employed had occurred. The Adjutants pernicious habits 
were noig<conflrme0, and be continued equally indifferent, as 
formerly, to the efficiency of his corpse which may be said to 
have been much in the same state as 1 fonnd it in 1808. 

6. A very different picture was presented by the 1st batti^ion 
2od legiment, which was well commandiMl, and its Adjutant, 
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with, a little mote tenperi had .every quality for praserviogr his 
co^s in escellent order. The men were very orderly, well 
behaved, and almoet all were inhabitants of the Dekhun end 
Kohkun. Some hasty acts of the Adjutant, however, in {HI- 
oishing' men on the spur of the moment, had induced them to 
complain to the Inspecting officer, who had the good sense |o 
see that the motive was laudable; although he signified that 
the practice should bo discontinued, both as irregular, and as,it 
wounded the feelings of the men ; and Marathees do not com¬ 
plain without cause. 

7. There was an alertness and smartucss in this battalioD, 

which would have been well had it been preserved, as it. had 
afterwards*to contend with, an active, a brave, and devoted 
Arab assemblage, in front of lleni Boo Ali, who suddenly threw 
themselves on this corps, before it bad formed, and literally cut 
it to pieces—not an officer belonging to it, (with the exception 
of two young men attached,) having escaped, and the fugitives 
were only saved by the resolution and able conduct of a .si|b- 
assistant surgeon, who, seizing a musket, and retiring to an Old 
ruin, where he had collected some stragglers, kept np so steady 
and well-directed a fire, that the pursuers were checked, after 
several of them had fallen; and, under cover of night, this 
brave man brought off tho wounded, and the few who had 
joined him for protectioif. ^ 

8. 1 mention this circumstance, to shew the necessity of pre¬ 
serving soldiers, both European and Native, in the gsgjiyar 
exercise of daily and active evolution, which has also the effect 
of maintaining their physical powers,—'a point which reggilsr 
exercise alone can etfect, but which is not so duly considered 
as it ought;—for, without such physio^ strength, the men can¬ 
not stand 4rm and steady under arms in performing their exer> 
pfte, nor are.tfaey equal to any arduopsexertion. 

9. To maintain* an efficient corps; therefore, the regular ex- 
erase of it ought not to be relaxed. It is not enough that men 
have acquired a knowledge of parade movements by a course 
of drill; it is also necessary that their facility and r|pid|ly in 
evolution should bo kc|i^ perfect; and that, t^y this imgular 
exercise, the bodily powers of the. men &ould be^r^rved, as 
the eaUa tat their services are tfl Wfy||ciicer^n and often mtddan, 
and tettkoef proper traMingr^aadhteao in forming and nwe^ 
ingt and a efroRg.hnpi, a due fmpffstfofiioaiiiiaf be made by 

A RED COAT. 


Bombay, 21rt October, 1893. 
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A SLjCOHT SKETCH OP THE ADI^INISTRATION OF 
LORD WILLIAM BENTiNCK. 

Stome obsemtioDs, on the administreUon of Lord William 
Bentinek, were ofTered in No. II. of these papers; the present 
may, therefore, appear somewhat superQuous, aod wilt hardly 
escape the charge of repetition. As, however, his Lordship's 
goyernment is now drawing to a close, I cannot resist the at¬ 
tempt to sketch a summary of the proceedings which have been 
adopted under his authority; especially, as during the continu¬ 
ance of it, some most important changes, in the mode of con¬ 
ducting the affairs of British India have been introduced. These 
changes have been productive both of good and evil>not the 
least, that they have caused more disappointment to Che Native, 
and more discontent to the English population, both in and out 
of the service, than perhaps have resulted from the measures of 
any preceding Governor. 

It'should, however, be recollected, that nearly three years 
have elapsed since the publication of that paper, affordiug con- 
sidprab^ opportunity for a change of opinion on the subject of 
Lord William's public character and administration; and it is 
with considerable regret that I am compelled to acknowledge, 
that a more extensive acquaintance and a closer observation of 
his proceedings have convinced me, that the view which was 
given of t|)ese in my first essay, tends to place them in a 
much more favourable light than succepding experience has 
justified. 

Like roost of his Lordship's admirers, which, at the com¬ 
mencement of his Indian career, were many, i was deceived by 
the great professions which were made, and too ready to believe 
that the glittering show which was exhibited was in reality 
the sterling metal which it purported to represent. Mortifying 
indeed is the discovery, that like manv other commoditiestof 
little value, the profusion^' with which the* professions were 
popred forth was onlytho consequence of their intrinsic worth¬ 
lessness ; end that the tinsel was only a foil for the base metal 
which it covered. ‘ 

llie shmmary of Lord William's professions U as follows:— 

^ 1st. A determipatidli to do his, best fortlm interests of the 
people over whom he was placed. 

H ^ conviction that many^abpims existed, both in the system 
of Qp!lpirninent, and the modef^dts administration in the detail. 

3d. A resolution to make merit the lest of promotion, and to 
adopt ijplen wbipb should prevent the concealment of indolency 
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ftod iaefficieney, whil« It enabled the able and 
obtain the reword of Ibeir industry and talent. 

4th. A retoluiion not to be a poppet in the handa of hit 
councillon, secretarie»f and other offlcUti^ but to see and Judge 
for hrmaetC. 

Ath. And inprobecutiouof this, he invitedcommunioaitonsand 
suggestions from all parties in oroiUof the service of Ooveriiment. 

Let us now see the result of all this. The only striking 
features of Lord William’s administration are:— 

First. The abolition of the practice of Suttee. 

Second. The judicial reforms. 

Third. The breaking tlirongh the illiberal policy of eaclod- 
iug the Natives and East Indians from office. 

• Fourth. The ioleratioii of unlimited freedom of the press. 

And now let us examine these a little in detail. 

First. The abolition of the practice of Suttee. Every friend 
to linmanity will rejoice at this; but very little merit is doe 
to Lord William for the measure. There was not an indii' 
vidual Englishman in the country who did not wish to prevent 
such a barbarous rite, and who would uot have given his best 
endeavours to effect its destruction. The question was ead it 
be done with safety,” t. e. without occasioning disturbances and 
insurrections which should cause a greater amount of evil and 
misery, than that which iff was intended to abrogate; For a 
considerable time this wa# answered in the negative, and as long 
as it was conscientiously believed, that an attempt to abolish 
Suttees would produce more evil than the Suttee itself, the 
local rules of India were morally and in every point of vievw, 
perfectly justified in resfsling the exertion of philanthropists at 
home, who were ignorant of the custom, and opinions o^ the 
people of India. 

opinion had greatly changed upon this subject for several 
years before Lord William’s arrival in India; and, aafaras 1 had 
an opportunity of ascertaining the seoiiments of my country-' 
men, lean only say, that of all whom 1 conversed with, whether 
of the civil, military, mercautile, or miscellaneous classes^ fay. 
three out of four were not only convinced, that all over ttin- 
dostan and Bengal, the Suttee might be abolished wit& perfect 
safety, but were anxious to see the promulgation of a law to 
this effect—and this full five years befere the law was actually 
enacted. It is obvious, Ibat when soeb were the sentiments of the. 
majority of the English in India, t. e. of the rules of the countiy, “ 
the abolition wohld have been effected a little sooner or 4aier; 
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wbotver, might have been appointed to the situation of 
GoTornor General, It it equally clear, that had the Go?ernor, 
on his arrival, at once enforced such measure, without consult* 
tag those whose long residence in India, might be supposed to 
enable them to know something of its affairs and of the people, 
he would have deserved the credit of much more zeal than 
judgment. 

Second. The judicial reforms. The same remarks apply to 
this hcad;-~the utter insufficiency of the establishment for the 
administration of civil justice, and the intolerable evils 
which were entailed on the country and people by the vir¬ 
tual denial of Justice, had been officially, privately, and in 
the public prints, so often brought to the notice of those in 
power and the public at large, that it was plainly perceived 
that the machine of Government would not go ou much longer 
OB its old footing: nay, those who looked beyond the present, > 
were folly aware that the almost annihilation of credit, the 
falling off of mercantile transaction and the impoverishment of 
^he country, which were the consequences entailed in consider¬ 
able degree, by the state of the Courts, whereby every encour¬ 
agement was held out to dishonesty, began seriously to affect 
the Government revenue. Then, indeed, it became an object 
to remedy the evils complained of; as long as it was imagined 
that the people were the only sufferers, little anxiety was mani¬ 
fested; but no sooner did the fundamental principle, for which 
the British Indian Governmeot exists, the realization of a large 
fevenue> appear to be in danger, than it was found necessary 
«teo introduce some improvement. Numerous representations 
end suggestions had been made to Government on the subject; 
mnd Hke the Suttee case, the judicial reforms would b»ve been 
forced upon our rulers and extorted from them, however they 
’ might have been entrusted with the Goi’ernment of the.coh^tiy. 

Thirdly. The breaking through the illiberal policy of . ez- 
cHidilDg the Natives aud the East ludians as much as possible, 
from all share in the Oovernment of their, country. lathis 
agaip. Lord William is by ne means entitled to the whole credit. 

it had Ibr aosBe^tiine pfeviens bis Lordship's arrival here, 
been pretty generally acknowledged!; that the attempt to 
gpvmm the oonotry sdisosl eottiiely by Europeui .agency, had 
been a complete failtuew Thnee too, who where a little more 
flsemightedtitan-ihetr ne%4kbotils, and eiRsre inteU%ent enough 
to observe and take warning by the signs of the times, were 
eennncedi that the old system onjust exdusion could not be 
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maintuMd mtieb ldng«t; and many repretentations of iiie «x<» 
pediency of ado}>tlAg: a roora liberal poliey. had, at vanoua 
times, bydifibrentfanetiofiaries, been made toGoveroaiefil. Ne** 
▼ertbeless, iCis but fair toafiow, that LordWilliamdeidfvesnHioh 
more credit for hi« share in this measure, than in either of the 
two preceding' measures. A considerable Dumber of men, both 
high in office and in subordinate situations, were still imbued 
with the old prejudice of the vast superiority of the-English; the 
inefficiency and corruption of the people, and the great danger 
which would ensue to our Government, by admitting them to 
any share of influence and authority. Dire prognostfchUona 
were held l(prth of the evils which would be entailed by the 
enlightened measures wliich were proposed, or rather by 
*the commencement of a more liberal system; for it must be 
carried much further before its benefleial results can be fully 
developed; and it is probable, that with a ruler of an ordinary 
mindf, some years would have elapsed before the advooatet of 
the proceeding would have beeh allowed to triumph. In 
this measure, therefore, let the full meed of praise be awarded 
to the decision of character and liberality of the present 
Governor General. 

Fourthly. The toleration of unlimited freedom of the 
Press. This is indeed a measure dictated by a pure and ea> 
larged policy, and fbr wliich, I believe 1 may say, we are 
indebted solely to Lord William. There were some, doobtleis, 
among the Government functionaries, who were anxious for the 
* abolition of restrictions on the expression of public opinion on 
official men and measures, but they were by far too fewein 
number to have counteracted the prejiulices of the many, bad 
they not been powerfully supported by^be bead of the Govern¬ 
ment. 1 have certainly beard observations from several men, 
ten&iog to detract ll'om the wisdom and liberality of this 
measure.'' It is said, that after all, vrbat can the expression of 
public opioieiD do f The circumstanees of India and its popula¬ 
tion are such, that its rulers may, atjpresnit, at least with pM- 
fect safety treat it witb^eontempt. A weak-minded aqd taif- 
■ufficieot mad might fadve been aettied |uid anna^ at the 
attacks on Oovemmefit'which faasjii been .from time to time 
ponied forth; bot> ^one df strong dhiiecder, eonsetous of his 
own power, oobld afford to take no nodee of them. Besides, it 
is said, that Lord tVitlMBn is one of tbdie phlegmatic and 
homourons inditichiiils Who laughs at alt ttie^abMe he may have 
received, andean even eojoythewitandoteveroefsofaphr^pie. 
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should it contain any—feeling the force of the old adagre let 
those laog^h that win.” Besides this, he has very wisely looked 
Upon the freedom of the press, both as an index and a safety valve 
for the public mind;->-to point out, how far be and hit masters, 
the 24 molochs of Leadenhall, might go; and to allow of the 
escape of a great portion of that discontent which, if pent up, 
might have caused an explosion producing much more danger¬ 
ous consequences. 

All this may be, and probably is, both true and lamentable. 
True, as regards Lord William individually; and lamentable 
that the free expression of public opinion should yet have so 
little influence upon the actions of our rulers, and so little 
power to remedy the evils under which the country is groan¬ 
ing ;~.still, “ guela caval laptdam/* Let the press persist in' 
doing its duty, in which it will be joined and assisted by the 
people; ultimately it must triumph, and our rulers will be 
forced to adopt a more enlightened and a wiser policy. No small 
share of mental strength, however, is requisite to enable a man 
to tolerate being told that he is wrong, or that his measures 
are oppressive; even though he may not profit by what he 
hears. Few men in authority, either in India, England, or 
any other country, would submit to it while they possessed the 
power to prevent it. Let the full and unrestricted share of 
praise be awarded to the man who has borne all that 
has been said and published against ehe present Governor- 
General. 

,.Lttt him also receive full credit for his attempts to improve 
tiM resources of the country by introducing a general plan for 
the improvement of its communication by road making—and for 
his attempts to increase commerce by the opening of the Indus. 
Lord William's .resolution to make merit the test of promotion, 
and to ado(^ a system, &c. sounded very well; in practice, hW- 
ever, there has been jilht as much despotism and favoritism 
under the present administrationas at any previous period. It is 
also very doubtful whether the public servants on the whole, 
dcibmo{e than they did before. The diligent and efiScient have 
been disgosled by t{ie untneiited suspicion whieh has been east 
upon them, while occasional instances of notorious idleness and 
tnfffimeocy, exist now at heretofore. If these are able to remain 
undkeovered by the Government, it is a poor resume of the 
graod system of public reports and private espionage which has 
berainhmdaeed; but in uwth, some of them, to say the least," 
have been to well known for yean to the public at large, that 
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it is utterly impossible that the head of the Government cotild 
remain in ignorance of tiiem. 

The determioatioa, expressed by E^ord WilHam, not to be « 
poppet in the hands of oouncillors, fee. fee., has liegenerated 
into his having too often' become a tool to the hands of spies 
and hiformers, whose purposes he has been made to serve by 
forwarding their views, and gratifying their malice, and as to 
the laudable purpose for which his joornies through the eoun^ 
try were said to have been undertaken, to enable him to see 
and judge for himself of its conditioo, and the state of its inha- 
bitanU; had this been done at bis own expense, the credit of 
purely good intentions might have been justly conceded to him. 
The cost of his expensive journies has, however, been defrayed, 
a» it ia called, by Government, that is to say, by the people of 
'India, who are certainly at a loss to discover what benefits they 
have thereby derived, except the honor of being subject to the 
innumerable petty extortions, oppressions, and misconduct of his 
Lordship*s suite and camp-followers, which, in lodkt, always 
rise in amount in proportion to the rank of the master ; and 
the only practical result of these journies that has jhitherto 
been exhibited, is that of an agreeable party of pleasure 
amusing themselves with viewing the various sights and 
scenes of the country, and in the selection of salubrious and 
attractive residences for their abode, according to the climate 
and seasons. 

Indeed, as a general principle, although in theory it sounds 
well, great difficulties are opposed to the production of any 
"beneficial eflTeets from local enquiries eondiicted by a Governor 
General in person. The ofiice is of too great importance lb 
Ministerial interests at home to be bestowed on any Indian* 
functionary; and those who come out fresh from England,- am 
necessarily precluded by non-acquaintauce with the langfiager 
frogf hoving any personal communication with the people; 
Besides, if this bar did not exist, etiqubtte opposes another; a 
Governor General canned, as has been before observed,go about 
in disguise, like the celebrated Calipj^ of Bagdad (Harooo all^ 
Raschid)to inspect the proceedings his subordinates, agd the 
attempt too often ends like the mountem in labour. fiomelimes 
indeed the production is by no n^aim^Of so innocuous a ikatute; 
for a distorted aborUon, like the pteaeat mpionage tyaear is 
only an instrumcAt in the hands of the evil diiiposed to the m* 
jury of all able and honest mett. h jtmra&yptid enquiry by tb*° 
Governor General, if properly conducted, might be made pro-'*' 
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dnctive of lome benefit; but if we are to ja4ge from tbomalta 
which have hitherto foUowed the v^irioiis pecef^rinatioiic of 
respeetive Governon General, the wisest coarse for the Ckmrt 
of Directors or the Ministry, would be to procure a revision of 
the last East India Gbavtix act, so as to enidtie Uiein to prohibit 
any future government from leaving Calcutta, a most desirable 
measure for the inhabitants of that fair City of Palaces, who 
would thereby enjoy sundry additional good dinners and agree- 
able entertainments, while the money which would be spent in 
the Journies might be applied to a variety of much more useful 
purposes. 

As to the iovitation for communications and suggestionstbsw 
all parties, in or out of the service; the public have yet to learn 
how far those which have been offered, have ever oeen suffered 
to supersede Lord William’s pre-conceived notions; and there 
are not a few anecdotes current on good authority of positive 
evils—nay, instances of bribery and extortion on the part of the 
officials of different functionaries, having been brought to his 
Lordship’s notice, into which no enquiry whatever has beeu 
iBstitut(^. 

The conviction that many abuses exist both in the system of 
Government and the mode of administratioa in detail, is stilt 
nearly as strong as ever in the minds of those who possess any 
acquaintance with India or its affairs. It is, wo may conclude, 
equally present to the perception the Governor-General, if 
we are to judge by his non-iuterfeseoce system; and the 
implied candour and plain dealing of this measure is entitled to 
the highest praise. His Lordship has strenuously supported’ 
Vhe system of non-interference in the internal affairs of the 
Native states, simply because he is convinced that bad as their 
administration may have been, that of the British Government is 
not a whit better. But what has been the general result of 
Lord William’s Government t W’lat has become of his dejter- 
mination to do bis bes£ for the interest of the people over 
whom he has been placed ? Professions in abundance we have 
had; it has been a Government of professions which has begun 
ejsd ended in words. It^may have been his intention to have 
fulfilled t})em; but be forgot to add the qualifying proviso, 
that bis |;ood intentions were never to interfere with the main 
principle of the British Indian Government, profit to themseifVeu, 
and their masters, at the expense of the people of India. 
Eveiy arm of Government, civil and milifoty, baa been crippled 
by thfi miserable syttem of petty economy which has been 
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iPtrodiMed* Itw abomiiiable tyiten of psrvayaooe force, fbe 
eomnierce oad rouMifasfQres of the eduotiy ere d«Jy deto* 
rioreted by the Texetioos tyetem of iaterael daliee, wbieh 
«tiU prMerved; the. people ere still oppressed by bevief fb#: 
business of the cdurts, Aod offices, coodueted io e leufuefe.- 
foieign both to the governors end the governed^ the police 
errengenents beve deterioreted; men are daily appoint to 
situetioos of responsibility, who. for any thing tbat is known of 
their quel ideations, may be unable even to speak to the 
people; the people are neither happier nor richer than they 
were before; indeed, their impoverishment has been pro- 
gressive; for. while the evils enumerated have continued in 
full force, the revenue screw has scarcely been relaxed half a 
thread of thl many hundreds of which it is composed; and, to 
crown all. the Government servants of all classes have been 
filled with disgust and discontent at the imputations and atperi 
sions with which they have been assailed; at the disappoinU 
ment of hopes and expectations on the strength of which they 
left their home, their kindred, and their country, and which 
have cheered and supported them in the discharge of their 
laborious duties while exiles in a foreign land; while the 
Natives, the East Indians, and the English settlers are found; 
equally murmuring at the little, which has been practically done 
to improve their condition. 

Of the existence of the filing among the English population, 
both in and out of thq service, Government are sufficiently 
aware; our rulers do and may, for some time to come, set it at 
•defiance, although the evil consequences will be ultimately felt 
But it is impossible they can know the extent to which thug 
prevail among the pcdple of the country: wo have been sq 
long accustomed to set at nought their opinions; and even to 
consider them as incapable of forming any, that it is almost like 
a n^ sense to entertain the notion of regulating our proceed* 
ings, by tbe consideration of their effcat upon aud reception by 
the people. Tbe day is post, however, when they can safely 
be treated with such contempt: they are most accurate judges 
of character; and the drcumstancesln which they areplace^. 
defenceless and open to .attaeka froia all around them^have 
iocreased this natural quality to a idegrefi of kcettness and 
activity of which the spider's eye, which is said to see ali 
round/* is scarcely susceptible. Tiny are ever on the watch, 
for at present they fedl their weakness, and know that they are 
io OUT power; and bitterly do they mumittr among themselves. 
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■t oar extortioDB and opprenioos. They see the daily re^nch' 
ments which are taking place in every department, which so 
far from benefiting them, are only an additional means of 
depriving them of the advantages which they enjoyed by the 
former expenditure; and Native soldiers, and employees of all 
rank, are now wandering about the country, carsing the 
wretched parsimony which has deprived them of the means of 
subsistence, while they know that the taxes are levied as usual 
to the utmost, and that the money thus raised is hoarded to be 
transmitted to England. 

All this they see and reason upon. The question is now 
more strongly agitated than ever, “what right have wo to rule 
the million for the benefit of the few ?”—and further, the point 
is also discussed, what is the amount of our power to support 
this right? Many influential individuals among them are now 
familiar with our language, and many more arc daily becoming 
acquainted with it; a Native press exists both in Bengal and in 
the Upper Provinces, and one of the leading English Journals 
of Calcutta, has lately become in part the property of a Native 
nf wealth and talent—communication between people in distant 
parts of the country, is daily becoming more frequent, and will 
become still more so. By a wise and enlightened system of le¬ 
gislation, all this might be turned to the consolidation of our 
power, and the improvement of the condition and consequent 
happiness of the people of the whole Indian peninsula; but if 
nothing be done to our sentiment into a different channel from 
that in which they now run, the warning which predicts the 
downfall of the British Indian role, will not be long ere it be 
fbifilled. 

It may be asked, why siieh an attack ss this is levelled at Lord 
W. Beniinck? What has he done wor>e than former Governors 
Geheral of India to deserve it? li must be remembered that 
be is a public man, and that as a public man alone his pro&^d- 
iogs are here discossed; and that he has brought it upon him¬ 
self by bis abundant professions and non-performance. If bis 
predecessors, in the high and responsible office which they 
ffUedi did little for the ^ople and the country ; if they con¬ 
tented themselves yrith the enjoyment of their ease and dig¬ 
nity, and*'alt the splendour and luxury of their situation, and 
solaced themselves for their separation from their home and 
ft-iends by the prospect of a pension after their retnrn to Eng¬ 
land ; they, at least, made no grand professions. But Lord 
Bentinek has gratuitonsly placed himself in this position. 
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be may have reeommeDdod more liberal measorei to th6 ffoMo 
GoTernment*fae may fiave endeavoured" to rouse them to b. 
sense of their true interests; but if so, the secrecy with Which 
tbe afTatrs of Government {^re administered, has prevented the 
public from being: made acquainted with it; and the ^nersll 
result of his measures has been to lay a foundation which may 
risc consequenees of g^reater moment both to the English rulers 
and the Indian population than ever have yet resulted from the 
act of any preceding Governor—whether these shall be produc¬ 
tive of good or ct'ii, time alone can shew. 

A FRIEND TO INDIA. 

THE COMPANY'S SALT MONOPOLIES AND SALT 
. TAXES, 

In England, under tbe operation of the Salt Tax, the 
inanufacturo of salt was rigidly checked by the excise; but 
thero was no direct monopoly of its production; however, until 
the duly was paid, the holders of salt enjoyed very little 
freedom from control in the management of their own pro¬ 
perty,—now, since the year 1B22, the salt trade is quite free. 
This necessary article of life is untaxed, and tbe wholesale 
agent retails it from his cart in every alley of the metropolis, 
at less than a halfpenny per pound ; as pure as snow; as fine 
as sand. * 

In the Lower Provinces of Bengal, the manufacture and mle 
of salt is monopolized rigidly by tbe Government; the quantity 
• is limited, but the price is determined by public auction. In 
the Upper Provinces of Bengal, salt is an article of free trade, 
subject to the payment*of defined duties. Benares is the limit 
of this trade. , 

At Madras, the manufacture and sale of salt is monopolized, 
ba|*the price of salt is fixed, and, therefore, there is no limit 
placed on tbe quantity produced. About the salt pans, and all 
along the coast, salt forms spontaneously in large quantities; 
therefore, there is a police to compel the people to destroy the 
natural white salt, and to compel them to buy the Com|>aD^'9' 
impure muddy salt. . . ^ 

At Bombay, salt is an artiide of free trade, subjdbt to the 
payment of a defined duty. 

The free.trade in salt, which exists in Upper Bengal and at 
Bombay, should be Introduced into Lower Bengal and into 
Madras. A fixed tax should take place of the monopoly. At 
East India and Cot. Mag Vol. x., No. 68, Shpt. T.« 
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OftlcQtta, and at the agcneieii, the storehouses of the monopoly 
should be converted into bonded-store/ for salt ^nanufactured 
and imported; the as:eocy and chohkee establishments, are 
efbctively excise and custom establishments; the efficiency of 
the excise could not be impaired by relieving it from the 
manufacture of salt. At Madras, especially along the 
coast, the article of salt is scarcely available for the purposes 
of revenue, it is so very abundant, and its cheap production is 
so very essential to the employment of the people in seasons of 
drought. The salt trade ought to give life to the Coromandel 
coast, and to link it with Bengal and the Eastern islands. As 
long as the manufacture remains in the hands of any monopo¬ 
list whatever, it will be roughly and improvidently conducted. 

The salt monopolies of the East India Company must be 
classed amongst the scourges which afflict the human race; 
they must be ranked with plague, pestilence, and famine; they 
debase, famish, and destroy the myriads of Hindostan. They 
would disgrace the Autocrat of Russia, and even Runjeet 
Singh; bnt then, they yield a dividend of £630,000 per annum, 
which the Parliament of Britain has guaranteed the people of 
India shall pay to the proprietors of India Stock! 

The present Parliament, and even the present Ministry, have 
imbrued their hands in the life's blood of the people of India, 
drained from their very vitals, drop<by drop, by means of this 
■vile imposition; for, the other day, when Mr. Wilbrabam 
brought the subject forward, Sir John'kobhouse replied, that 
he could not give up. Like every other instance of misrule,, 
sheet ignorance of the subject, on the part of the despot, is the ’ 
cause of the crime. Molungbees are kidnapped, enslaved, and 
murdered, and the profit of their forced labour is entered as a 
profit in the manufacture of salt; it may equally be entered as 
a profit in the scheme of the Ganges, on the soil, or, even on 
the land. The zemindars are forced to supply fuel of wdbd, 
and even of straw, gratis, and the value is set down as profit on 
the manufacture and .sale of salt! though it is actually a tax on 
the lands near the Company’s salt pans: a tax which forbids 
tUbir being cleared and cultivated. The barbarous renter of all 
;Asia, tahdl a dosemf bitter dirty salt and rams it down the 
throat of tbe leper ryots of Bengal, with a bayonet;—But, he 
rolls it into a pill, covers it with gold-leaf, and, thus disguised, 
the whole Parliameut bolts it, and the Minister of tbe Crown 
declares it the very salt of gold!” 



REPLY OF MR. BROWNE ROBERTS TO THE CHARGES 
preferred AGAINST HIM. 

To the Editor of Alexander's Eftei India MagMtine."^ 
Sir,—In reference to llie ptoceedingfs in the Insolvent Court t>f 
Calcutta, which have been lately published, and otherwise in> 
dusstriousiy circulated—1 trust you will do mo the flivor to 
insert this letter in your next monthly number. 

1 shall make no comment on the causes which have induced 
the persecution 1 have endured, nor offer any remarks on the 
ungenerous manner in which it has been carried on, by tbe vio¬ 
lation of confideniial correspondence, the production of a mera 
private book and papers, and the examination of parties as to 
their belicfkof the solvency of Mackintosh and Co., instead of 
producing the regular account books of the firm; a course re¬ 
peatedly remarked on by the Judge who sat on the Beneh-** 
biit merely offer a few fads, leaving it to your readers to draw 
from them their own inference. 4 | 

'i'hc grounds alleged for these proceedings are as follows.^ 
Ist. That at the time 1 Joined the House of Mackintosh and 
Co., it was in a state of insolvency. That it continued in that 
state to the beginning of lU'iU, when I left it—and, that the 
object of my leaving it, was to avoid the consequence of its in* 
solvency. 

2dly. That when afterwards 1 joined Rickards, Mackintosh, 
and Co., I withhold from them the knowledge of Mackintosh 
and Co.'s insolvency, and allowed the balance against them to 
increase to an extent ruinous to Rickards, Mackintosh, and Co. 

3dly. That 1 did not make know'u to the London House tho 
real state of my own-affairs, but gave them reason to believo 
that a large balance was due to me in tho Calcutta House. 

In answer to the first charge, 1 have* only to say, that, after 
a natient investigation of the books of the firm, I was induced 
teP decide, that it wuuld be to my advantage to sacrifice the 
excellent prospects I then had in the army, and join Mackin¬ 
tosh and Co.; and I here most positively affirm, that, up to the 
day of my relinquishing my seat in <he House, 1 had no cause 
whatever to repeat of the step L hud taken. <* * 

The deficit balance of 14 iaktw in the GenerafaAbstract, 1 
considered covered by the account of old debts, amounting to 
82 lakhs, which was kept separate in the absence of remittances 
from the parties, to aeusurc to them a more vigilant attention. 
Ten lakhs of this account were covered by the collateral seeu- 
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rity of Life Insurance. The books of the firm, had they been 
produced, would have shewn that the Account of these debts 
comprised the balances of numerous officers and servants of 
Government, and other parties then living*; and that if Mackin¬ 
tosh and Co. bad kept their books like other establishments, 
and not separated those accounts for the purpose stated,— 
instead of a deficit, there would have been a surplus of 
upwards of sixteen lakhs in the General Abstract to the credit 
of stock.' 

Mr. Jenkins must have looked on that account as a sufficient 
set-off against the deficit balance three years after I left the 
House, as he is reported to have deposed, that " if the balances 
of Mendieta and Co., Ram Rutten Mullick, and Merecr and Co., 
had been good, and there had been no panic, I believed 1 
should have joined the House.” 

Of the three balances he objects to; the first is, to this day, 
more than covered by the claim on the Royal Phillipine Com¬ 
pany, to prosecute which, Mr. Storm is now on his way to 
Spain. 

Against Mercer and Co.’s balance, the House held, in my 
time, large quantities of indigo, cotton, ships, cotton screws, 
extensive zumendarees, and numerous indigo factories in full 
work, and these calculated to pay off the whole debt in two 
years, which they might have donee but for the subsequent 
rapid and ruinous fall in the value of all kinds of produce and 
landed property. From the same cause'a large portion of Ram 
Rutten Mullick’s debt has become doubirui. Calculating, how¬ 
ever, ;on the price of landed property, previously to 1828, it 
appears that Mackintosh and Co. have sold since 1 left the firm, 
property, which, added to the claims and property they have still 
on hand to realise, was sufficient in value to cover Ram Rutten’s 
balance. 

r 

That, at the time of my leaving the House, i did not do v>o 
voluntarily, and that it was considered by myself and partners 
to be in a prosperous stale, is sufficiently attested by the cha¬ 
racters of the parlies who joined the firm, and the extracts of the 
mihutes that were recorded by my colleagues on the occasion 
of my dep&1‘ture. * 

“We propose, in addition to what was formerly arranged as 
to Roberts’s shares in the stock” (alluding to Mr. Storm’s 
minute of the 6tb January, 1828, proposing to give me 120,000 
rupees for my share) “ that his trouble,.on our behalf, in ma- 
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nag^ingf the alTairs of^the Pbillipine Company, be remunerated 
by a share in the amount recovered/* 

*' We hope that his share in our business in London, by his 
seat in the old or new establishment, will compensate for the 
cessation of his interests here, and if any further deposit of ca> 
pital be requisite to entitle him to such share, wo shall advance 
it to the London House. ^ Jas. Calder. 

(Sig'ned) v G. J. Gordon. 

Calcutta,Feb. 4, 1828." 3 J- Storm. 

Again on the 7lh February— 

" The main point—Roberts’s decision to go home—is most 
iipportant. 1 am sure wc are all unanimous in holding at Ro¬ 
berts’s com*mand, such sums as he may require for completing 
his quota of capital in the London House. 

Storm, 

G. J. Gordon. 

Jas. Calder/* 

In re.spect to the second charge brought against me, that of 
concealing from Rickards, Mackintosh, and Co., the knowledge 
of Mackintosh and Co.’s insolvency, &c. 

This charge, in reference to my position at this moment, I 
might urge in refutation of the first, for it will bo scarcely cre¬ 
dited, that if. when 1 left the House in 182B, 1 harboured even 
a suspicion of its insolvency, I should have been two years af¬ 
terwards, so void of foresight, and blind to my own interests, as 
to join their correspondents, knowing, too, that the balance 
against Mackintosh and Co. had been greatly increased since 
my return to Europe by the fall in indigo and other produc^p in 
the London markets, and by so delibcralean act of indiscretion, 
entail certain ruin on my^elf and family.^ 

1 bad, in fact, nothing to conceal. I left Mackintosh and Co. 
wUb a flourishing business. Mr. Storm, an experienced and 
practical man, well acquainted witlj the afTairs of the bouse, 
had been in the oflicc nearly a year before the minutes above 
referred to, were written ; and, two years after my retirement, 
the senior partner associated his own nephew with himself and 
colleagues, in the firm. * * 

In proof that my conduct bad been myJterious, ae a member 
of Rickards, Mackintosh, and Co.’s house, a private letter, 
which was written in cypher to one of the partners of Mackin¬ 
tosh and Co., in answer to objections made to some large 
credits which Rickards, Mackintosh, and Co., in the absence of 
remittances from Calcutta, had occasion to pass on tb^m, was 
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produced in Court, and has been much dwelt on. That letter 
was written with the concurrence of my partners, and the pur¬ 
port of it, after adverting: to the circumstances which gave rise 
to the credits, was in remonstrance, as follows:—Look, I beg 
of you, at your drains on us, and your enormous balance; the 
consignments of the year will not cover the drafts you have 
passed in favor of the Board of Trade. Allow me, once more, 
to repeat the question 1 put to Gordon—' Where are means to 
come from to meet your drafts?’ Bo assured that, in India, I 
never had anything like the anxiety this state of things pro¬ 
duces here.” 

” I most once more entreat you all to take into consideration 
the serious predicament in which we shall be placed if you do 
not make prompt largo remittances, and reduce your balance. 
I shall not dwell further on this subject, but refer you to Mr. 
Rickards’s letter to James Stewart, on those points.” 

For two years after my admission into the London House, the 
balance against Mackintosh and Co., had not materially in¬ 
creased, it had, nevertheless, the constant attention of the 
partners, who, as the foregoing extract shows, lost no oppor¬ 
tunity of urging on their correspondents the necessity of its 
reduction. 

But, in the commencement of 1B32, the drafts became unex¬ 
pectedly heavy and pressing, and 1 then offered to proceed to 
India. The strong assurances, howeve;*, which every ship 
brought home, of large remittances being in progress, induced 
my partners to suspend a measure which, if incautiously taken, 
they apprehended, might be productive of disastrous conse¬ 
quences to their correspondents, who were said to be labouring 
under a mere temporary pressure from the panic produced by 
Palmer and Co.'s failure; and which, iiiey were assured, was 
gradually subsiding,—while their losiuess was rapidly i.»- 
creasing;—(it appears to iiave augmented nearly one-fourth. 
The balance sheet of 1<V28, gave an aggregate of about 170 
lakhs, that of 1U32-33, amounted to upwards of 230 lakhs.) 

That these expectations Svere kept up to the last, will be 
seen from the following extract of a letter dated the 20tli 
October, 1862, little knorc than two months before Mackintosh 
and Co’.s stoppage. Mr. R. C. Jenkins, who was known to be 
in the entire confidence of Mackintosh and Co., and who, 
Rickards, Mackintosh, and Co., had been given to understand, 
was to become a partner of the Calcutta House, then wrote,— 

“ You^ will be glad to hear, we are daily receiving proofs 
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of confidence, &c. Storm is gpoing to send you some six or seven 
lakhs of indigo, besides other produce, and 1 hope it may not 
be necessary to precipitate sales. Your drafts were expected.’* 

This letter served effectually to dispel every apprehension, 
and raised the hopes and confidence of Rickards, Mackintosh, 
and Co. Had those consignments been received without being 
drawn against, and the China bills been paid, as that letter 
gave us reason to suppose they would have been, the London 
House would have stood in a very different position on hearing 
of Mackintosh and Co.’s failure. In fact, there would have 
been no necessity for the suspension of its payments. 

The third charge brought against me is, that I withheld from 
the Londop House, the real state of niy own affairs, &c. 

1 think this charge will appear to be sufficiently refuted by 
the fact that, previous to my admission into the London House, 

1 handed the partners of it a minute, of which the following is 
an extract. 

'' In the event of our coming to any final arrangement, 1 beg 
to add that although my own means would fall far—very far short 
of the requisite capital in any house of business, my late partners, 
in sending me to Europe with an unlimited credit to effect that 
purpose, have left me nothing to wish or desire in that respect.” 

But a reference to my position, in both Houses, will better 
explain the circumstances of my case. 

1 joined Mackintosh and Co., in 1820, on an eighth share, for 
which 1 had to pay* 50,000 rupees. In 1823, 1 returned to 
Europe, with my family, at a heavy expense, and rejoined 
Mackintosh and Co. in 1826. In 1828,1 relinquished my seat 
in the House, and embarked for England. During two §rears 
(from 1828 to 1830,) I was unconnected with either House. 
In 1830,1 joined Rickards, Mackintosh', and Co. on a half share, 
which, in 1832, was increased to a whole share. In 1833, we 
•uspended payment. 

From this bri.^f statement, it will appear, that 1 was but five 
years present with Mackintosh and Co., and three with 
Rickards, Mackintosh, and Co.; ^short as was the period of 
my services with these Houses, I believe I may vpntii/o to 
appeal to the members of hoih establishments to.bear witness 
to the integrity and zeal vith which, to the ^most of my 
humble ability, 1 discharged the duties devolving on me, and 
that too under no ordinary private trials in both establishments; 
at all events, I am inwardly supported by the consciousness of 
having done my best to promote the stability and welfare oflMtb. 
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I have never received from the Calcutta House any compen¬ 
sation whatever for my services duriog cthe two years that 1 
was employed in London, on their behalf, while unconnected 
with Rickards, Mackintosh, and Co., nor for the heavy losses i 
sustained in breaking up my Calcutta establishment, and in 
returning to Europe in furtherance of the interests of the House. 
Neither have I been remunerated for my management of the 
Spanish claim, to which so much of my time and attention were 
devoted. In short, (with the exception of a considerable re¬ 
mittance of trust property, for investment here made to me in 
1831,) 1 did not receive remittances suflflcicnt to cover my 
expenses before I became a member of the London House. 

In stating these facts, 1 would wish it to be undorjitood, that 
it is very far from my' object to throw them out by way of 
complaint against Mackintosh and Co., whose intentions were 
always well meaning, and who would, 1 am satisfied, have 
done me ample justice, had they not been overwhelmed by 
those calamitous events which have laid desolate the whole of 
the old Houses of Calcutta, and spread such universal misery 
throughout India. 

1 ought to apologise for intruding so long on your time ; yet, 
ere 1 bring my letter to a conclusion, 1 trust 1 maybe pardoned 
for briefly noticing one or two other points which were rather 
disingenuously introduced with a view of further impugning my 
conduct. It was stated, that 1 had oraftted to include in my first 
schedule my wife*s trust properly;—this» I admit, but it was 
done openly, in a moment of great anxiety and confusion, and 
under the first impulse of feeling, by the advice of friends who 
were of opinion that, as it was intended as a provision for my 
family against want, there was no obligation for my inserting 
it. The moment, however, the que.stion was mooted, my life 
interest in the trust was advertised and publicly sold, and the 
amount realized £600, included in a revised schedule. * • 

With a similar view suieprise was aflected to be expressed 
that I was not present in the month of February, ** acting 
under the deed of arrangement.'* In coming to the determi¬ 
nation to leave India, 1 confess I did so reluctantly, and not 
until 1 was a^^dvised that my presence could no longer be of any 
manner of and I a*m happy to find, that neither the interests 
of Rickards, Mackintosh, and Co., nor my own, have been 
in the least prejudiced by my absence. During the seven 
months 1 was in India 1 had assiduously and exclusively de¬ 
voted my time to the affairs of our creditors and estate. 1 had 
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effected every object of my mission that was practicable. I 
possessed no money to throw away on expensive law proceed- 
ings, wfaich^ 1 felt conscious, however overstrained and 
searcliin&r, could not injure me or the interests I represented. 1 
.should not have been therefore justified in remaining a day 
' longer than I and my advisers considered necessary for the 
protection of those interests, and at the expense of our estate, 
to contend with one of its creditors who had signed our deed, 
and w ho possessed ample means and every disposition to harass 
and throw all kinds of impediments in my way, however pre¬ 
judicial to his own claims his doing so might be. That 
creditor, the prosecutor of those very proceedings, in whose 
behalf my alienee was so insidiously noticed, had addressed me 
a letter on the 20th November preceding, of which the following 
Is an extract:— 

“ I hope it is not your intention to make your stay of long 
duration, as your doing so w'iil only incur an unnecessary 
expense on the estate of Rickards, Mackintosh, and Co.*' 

I have also been represented of having withheld information 
of my proceedings, while in India, from that creditor. Whenever 
applied to in a proper manner I was ever ready, nay, anxious, 
to submit my proceedings to the inspection of all parties 
interested. If there was one exception, the following extract 
will show that the conduct of the party himself was the occa¬ 
sion of it. On the first application made to me for copies of the 
whole of the statements^of debts, handed over to me forrccovery 
against parties in India, and of the instructions and other papers 
*intrustcd to me, 1 replied—" I have no ollice establishment to 
prepare a detail, comprising upwards of ninety items of varidhs 
claims, &c.; and, as rny time and attention are much mure 
effectually and valuably employed in watching over the interests 
of the creditors of Rickards, Mackintosh, and Co., in passing 
events, I have only to add, that the details you desire may be 
seen on personal application to mef and every informatioji 
afforded on alt points connected with the estate I represent." 

The applicant did not call for tb<^ inspection of the papers, 
but a few days afterwards addressed me again on the t^bjept, 
meanwhile having received coj)ie.s of his communications to the 
assignees of Mackintosh and Co.’s estate, I answerec^ that 

“ Since 1 find the avowed object of your proceedings out 
here to be the same as it has been since June last year, a hostile 
lino of conduct, tendfug to the prejudice of the interests of the 
general creditors of the House i belong to, and to embarrass 
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and impede, me as it has hitherto done, in the discharge of the 
duties for which the inspectors sent me4o this country, at con 
siderable expense to the estate, 1 must decline entering into 
any further correspondence and communication with you.'* 
At the same time I referred him, in the same letter, to my soli¬ 
citations for any information in any particular point he might be 
desirous of obtaining. 

IJtrustit will apppar, that, in coming forward on this occasion, 
I am actuated by no vindictive feelings towards the party who 
has instituted against me the proceedings 1 have adverted to. 
Much I have been throughout aware was to be allowed for the 
feelings occasioned by the severity of losses sustained by our 
misfortunes;—but, when I find my character attacked—v^heu 
charges arc laid to me for which there is no foundation—when 
those charges are ingeniously and industriously disseminated— 
and when every action is artfully turned into a subject of 
reproach—1 feel it due to myself to lay before the public an 
open exposition of the circumstances as they really are, 
trusting that, however unrelentingly and ungenerously my 
enemy has taken advantage of my situation, and endeavoured 
to calumniate me, the facts which 1 have stated may bear with 
them conviction to every unprejudiced mind. 

I remain. Sir, 

Your, obedient Servant, 

London, 4th August, 183.5. B. ROBERTS. 


. THE CURRENCY AND REVENUE OF RUSSIA. 

The principal mint of the empire is in the fortress of St. 
Petersburgb, where gold and silver are coined. There are also 
four mints in Siberia for copper. T }(0 issues of gold, silver, and 
copper money, from these five mints, during the last century, 
are estimated at 300 millions of roubles, of which there is 
reckoned still to be about 100 millions in circulation. They 
have also recently began J.o use platina as a circulating medium, 
aed, in 1830, coined 337,000 roubles of this metal. Since the 
introductien of the paper currency, in 1708, the Government 
have issued above GOO millions of roubles in paper notes; but 
ibis paper, since it was first issued, has lost nearly 75 per cent., 
of its original value; so that four roubles in paper or copper are 
given for one silver rouble in common currency. The quantity 
of paper in circulation is immense; probably its amount is not 
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known ; because forg^ery is earned on to a considerable extent 
in the interior, where thi peasantry cannot so easily distinguish 
betwixt the forged notes and the real ones issued by the Go* 
vernment. 

, The Imperial Rerenue is derived chiefly from poll-taxes, 
monopolies, customs, excise, sales, and stamps. 

25 millions of male peasants, pay 3 roubles each, which is - - - 75,000,000 

Tlie merchants {lay about 2 per cent, on their declared capital. 

Artisans and citLsena pay 5 roubles each. 

Foreign artisans pay fur permission to exercise their trades, viz., 
masters 100, their assistauts 40, and workmen 20 roubles per 


annum. 

llic iiionoly of brandy produces - -- ...-.--100,000,000 
Cusforas - - a- . 06,000,000 


Kxcise on salt at the lakes, 40 copeeks per iwoil. 

Sales by legal contract of moveables and immoveables, C per cent. 

Slamp.'i. 

T’ost oince and post horses. 

Total, about eighteen imllion [wumls sterling ------- 4.50,000,000 

The bulk of the debt is floating in the paper currency, which 
is added to, or diminished as occasion requires. 

THE TEA PLANT. 

Memorandum ojan Excursion lo the Tea Hills, which produces the descrip¬ 
tion oj' Tea known in Commerce under the desigmilion oJ' Ankog Tra, Up 
G. J. Gordon, Esq. * 

Having been di.sappointcd in my expectations of being ena¬ 
bled to visit the Bohea hills, 1 was particularly anxious to have 
•an opportunity of personally io.s[>ccling the tea plantalious in 
the black tea district of the next greatest celebrity, in order^to 
satisfy myself regarding several points relative to the cultiva¬ 
tion on which the information, afforded by diflerent individual.^, 
was imperfect or discordant. 

Mr. GutzlalT accordingly took considerable pains to ascertain, 
for me, from the persons who visited t]ie ship, the most eligible 
place for landing, with the view of visiting the Ankoy hills; 
and Hwuy Taou bay was, at length, fixed upon as the rno.*)! 
safe and convenient, both from its bmng out of the way of ob¬ 
servation of any high Chine;.*? functionaries, who might 1)e de¬ 
sirous of thwarting our project and from its being equally near 
the tea hills, as any other part of the coast, at which we could 
land. As laid down in the map of the Jesuits, there is a small 
river which falls inter the head of this bay, by which, we were 
told, we should be able to proceed a good part of our way into 
the interior. We should, of course, have preferred proceeding 
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by the Ankoy river, which is represented in the same map as 
havingp its source to the west of Ngaifki-hyen, and, falling into 
the river which washes Sneuchee-foia, were it not for the ap¬ 
prehension of being impeded, or altogether intercepted by the 
public functionaries of that city. In order to make ourselves 
as independent as possible of assistance from the people, we 
resolved to dispense with every article of equipment which was 
not necessary for health and safety. The weather had, for 
some days, been comparatively cold, the thermometer falling 
to 55® at sunrise, and not getting higher than C6o during the 
day, so that warm clothing, not only became agreeable, but 
could not be dispensed with during the nights; arms for our 
defence against violence from any quarter, formed likewise a 
part of our equipments, and, trusting to money and Mr. Gutz- 
laff’s intimate knowledge of the language and of the people 
for the rest, wo left the ship on the morning of Monday, the 
10th November, proceeding in the ship’s long boat towards 
the head of the bay, where the town of Hwny Taou is situated. 

The party in the boat consi.'tcd of ftlr. Gntzlaff, Mr. Ryder, 
(second Officer of the “ Colonel Young,’') Mr. Nicholson, (late 
Quarter-Master of the “ Water Witch,”) whom 1 had engaged 
for the projected Woo-re journey, and myself, one native ser¬ 
vant and eight lascars. The wind being unfavourable, wo made 
rather slow' progress by rowing, butt taking for our guidance 
the masts of some of the junks, which we observed laying be¬ 
hind a point of land, wo pulled to get under it, in order to 
avoid the strength of the ebb tide, which was now setting^ 
against ns. In attempting to round the point, however, wc 
grounded, and soon found that it was impossible to get into the 
river on that side, on account of sand banks, which w* re merely 
covered at high-water, and that it was necessary to make a 
considerable circuit seaward to be able to cuter. This wc ac¬ 
complished, but not till I o’clock A. M. At this time a ligrht 
breeze, fortunately sprinfring up, we got on very well for some 
time, but were again obliged to anchor at | past 2, from want 
of water. As the tide rosp, we gradually advanced towards the 
tOAvn ef Hwuy Taou, till we came to one of those bridges, of 
which thwe are several along the coast, that extend over wide 
sand-flats that are formed at the mouths of the rivers. These 
bridges are constructed of stone piers, with slabs of stone laid 
from pier to pier, some extending over ? space of 25 feet and 
upwards, and others being from 15 to 20 feet space. As the 
length of this bridge cannot be less than three quarters of a 
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mile; the whole iri very strikiog as a work of great labour^ if 
uot exhibiting either mueh skill or beauty. We were informed 
by some boat people, that we should not find water to carry 
us beyond the bridge, but, observing some tall masts on the 
other side, we resolved on making the experiment, and push¬ 
ing on as far as we could. It was almost dark when we passed 
under the bridge, and we had not proceeded far when we were 
again a-ground. This, however, we attributed to our nnac- 
quaintance with the channel, and, as the tide lloated us off, we 
continued advancing, notwithstanding the warning of a friendly 
voice from the bridge, that entreated us to return to the town, 
promising^ us comfortable quarters and a guide, Being 
rather di.>) trustful of the motives for this advice, however, we pro¬ 
ceeded for some time longer, but, at length, found it impossible 
fo proceed farther, the ebb having at the same time commenced. 
Wc, therefore, spread an awning, and prepared to make our¬ 
selves as comfortable as possible fur the night. The day bad 
been the warmest we had experienced for a month past, but the 
night was very cold, and our boats, as may be imagined, far 
from commodious for so many people. At day-light, we found 
that there was not six inches of water in any part of the chan¬ 
nel, and from the boat we stepped at once upon dry sand. The 
survey from the bank showed us plainly that it would be im¬ 
possible to proceed any ferther by water. We accordingly 
prepared to march on foot, taking with us three iascars, who 
might relieve each othei^iu carrying our cloak-bag of blankets 
and great coats, as well as some cold meat. We ordered the 
Voople to prepare a meal as fast as possible, intending to make a 
long stretch at first starting, and Mr. Nicholson was directedto 
remain in charge of the boat with five Iascars, to move her down 
under the bridge on the return of the fiobd, and there to wait 
our return for^four or five days. Crowds of people now began 
to trovvd round the boat, moved by mere curiosity. Mr. Gutz- 
lafT induced some of them to get dudks and fowls for the use 
of the boat’s crew, and, strange to say, prevailed on one man 
to become our guide, and on two others to undertake to carry 
our baggage, as soon as we should be a little farther ofi* fre^n 
the town, and out of the way of observatior^. . 

After a little, an old gentleman made his appearance on a 
chair,)who proved to be the head man of the tow'n: he enquired 
whence we came and^whither wc were going, which we freely 
told him. With these answers he seemed perfectly satisfied, 
probably from finding them correspond with what be had been 
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already told by some of the people with whom we had com¬ 
municated on the subject, in seeking information and assistance. 
He measured our boat with his arms, but otfered us no obstruc¬ 
tion nor even remonstrance. We observed him, however, after 
he had interrogated us, sending oflT two or three messengers in 
diflereut directions, which made us the more an.Yious to be offT 
It was, however, past 0 o’clock before Mr. Ryder had com¬ 
pleted his arrangements for the boat’s crew, and the sun was 
already powerful. 'We were soon joined by our guide and the 
coolies, and our cavalcade winding along the foot-paths, which 
are the only roads to be met with, made an imposing appear¬ 
ance. Mr. Gutzlafr and the guide led the way, followed by a 
lascar with a boarding pike; next came the baggage, attended 
by a lascar similarly armed. 1 followed with pistols and at¬ 
tended by a lascar armed with a cutlass, and Mr. Ryder car¬ 
rying a fowling piece and pi.stols, brought up the rear. Skir¬ 
ting the town of Hwuy Taou, we proceeded in a N. N, E. 
direction at a moderate pace for an hour and a half, w'hen we 
stopped at a temple, and refreshed ourselves with tea. Nothing 
could be more kind or more civil than the manners of the peo¬ 
ple towards us hitherto, and if we could have procured convey¬ 
ance here so as to have escaped walking in the heat of the day 
loaded as we were with heavy woollen clothes, we should 
have had nothing farther to desire^; as it was, my feet began 
already to feci uncomfortable from swelling, and after another 
hour’s marching, 1 w'a.s obliged to propose a halt till the cool 
of the evening. Fortunately we found, however, that chairs 
were procurable at the place, and we accordingly engagecT 
them at half a dollar each. These wer^ formed in the slightest 
manner, and carried on bamboo poles, having a cross bar at the 
extremities, wdiich rested on the back of the bearer’s neck, 
apparently a most insecure as well ;is inconvenient position ; 
but, as the poles were at th^ same time grasped by the hands, 
the danger of a false step was lessened. We had not advanced 
above a mile and a h:*If before the bearers declared they must 
eat, and to enable them,to do so they must more money. 
With Jlhis impudent demand we thought it best to comply, 
giving them an additional real each. After an hour’s further 
progress, we were set down at a town near the foot of the first 
pass which we had to cross. There the bearers clamourously 
insisted on an additional payment befor^ they would carry us 
any further. This we resisted, and by Mr. Gutzlaff’s eloquence 
gained the whole of the villagers, who crowded round us, to 
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join in exclaiming against the attempted extortion. Seeing 
this, the rogues submitted and again took us up. Mr. G. 
mentioned that while we were passing throtfgh another vil¬ 
la^, the people of which begged the beaears to set us dowjn 
.that they might have a look at us, they demanded 100 cash as 
the condition of compliance. The country through which wo 
passed swarmed with inhabitants, and exhibited the highest 
degree of cultivation, though it was only in a few spots that we 
saw any soil which would be deemed iu Hengal tolerably 
good ; rice, the sweet potatoes, and sugar cane, were the prin- 
pal articles of'culture. We had now to ascend a barren and 
rugged mountain, which seemed destined by nature to set the 
hand of mam at deflance ; yet, even here there was not a spot 
yvhere a vegetable would take root, that was not occupied by 
at least a dwarf pine, planted for the purpose of yielding fire¬ 
wood, and a kind of turpentine; and wherever a nook pre¬ 
sented an opportunity of gaining a few square yards of level 
ground by terracing, no labour seems to have been spared to 
redeem such spots for the purpose of rice cultivation. In as¬ 
cending the pass w’e soon came to places where it was difficult 
for our bearers to find a footing, and where they had con¬ 
sequently to pick out their steps as they advanced. To assist 
themselves they gave the chair a swinging motion with which 
they kept time in raising their feet. 

This was far from agreeable, and the first impression felt was 
that it was done merely to annoy, but we very soon saw that 
,the object was different. The highest point of the pass 1 should 
conjecture to be about 1,200 feet above the plain, and the de¬ 
scent, on the north side to be nearly equal to the ascent from 
the south, say 1,000 feet. At half-past /our, we arrived at a 
rather romantic valley, which was to be our halting place for 
the^ay. We proposed to the bearers to carry us on another 
next day, but for this they ]|Bd the impudence to ask five 
dollars per chair. This, of course, we* would not listen to for a 
moment, and were afterwards happy that we got rid of such 
rascals, as gooditearers, and on moderate terms were procurable 
at the place. The name of ibis village is Lung-tze-Mo. *11 
seems once to have been a place of greater imporjpnce than 
now, exhibiting marks of dilapidation and decay. Even the 
foot-path over the pass most have been at one time an object 
of attention, as we found in several places the remains of a sort 
of pavement, and of bridges which were now nearly destroyed. 
The ion at which we stopped afforded us few and mean accom- 
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modations as could well be imag^iued, but we were able to ^et 
some fowls deliciously grilled, on wbii^, with tbe aid of sweet 
potatoes, and of the salt beef which we brought with us, we 
made a most hearty repast. Among the people who.came to 
see us at the ion was a very respectable looking young man, a 
student, who won Mr. Gutzlaffs heart by asking him for in* ' 
struction in religion. Unfortunately, the whole contents of a 
box of religious tracts and other books, had been distributed in 
the morning, and Mr. G. was unable to supply him with any. 
The request was no doubt prompted by the report of the people 
who had accompanied us, and who themselves had partaken 
of Mr. G.'s liberality before they volunteered. This young 
man strongly recommended to us to alter our com;^e, magnH'y- 
ing the distance of Twa-Bo, to which we were bound to 100, li 
or 00 miles, and telling us that at the distance of 40 li or 12 
miles to the S. W. we should find tea plantations of a very su¬ 
perior description. The exaggeration of the distance led me to ' 
suspect the accuracy of the information in other respects, and I 
had beard enough of contradictory evidence already, not to be 
swayed by it in the present instance. 

November .—Got into our chairs at a quarter pas six a.m., 
and proceeded along a narrow rugged dell to a town called 
Koe-Bo. Several nice looking hamlets were seen ou t.he way. 
The people were engaged in reaping the rice, which seemed 
heavy and well filled in the ear. In several places 1 observed 
that they had taken the pains to tie dumps of rice stalk to¬ 
gether for mutual support. Sugar-cane is bound in the same way, 
and for additional security the outside canes are mutually sup- ' 
pofrtcd by diagonal leaves, which serve, np the same time, to form 
them into a kind of fence. The leaves arc not tied up round the 
stalks as in Bengal; the cane is slender, white, hard, and by on 
means juicy or ricli ; yet, bating the black fungus powder, 
which is very prevalent, thdr surface is healthy, and cl«se 
growing in a remarkable degree. We arrived at Koe-Bo at 
eight o’clock, and finding we could get water conveyance for 
part of the way on widely we were proceedii)g, we engaged 
a boat/or that purpose. After a hearty breakfast we embarked 
at ten a. N-. amidst ^crowds of people who covered the banks 
of the river at the Ghaut. On enquiry we found that the 
river, on which we were proceeding in W. N. W. course, was 
the same which we passed at Gan-Ke-l^uyn, and flowed to 
Soen-chee-foo. The boat was large, but light, and being 
flat-bottom drew very little water. The stream was so shal- 
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low, that it wai only by tracin^r the deepest part of the channel 
from side to side of it! bed, that we were able to advance 
at all. This was done by poling'; in several places the 
stream was deepened by throwing up littlb banks of sand, so 
. as to confine its course within a channel merely wide enough 
for the boats to pass through. I estimate the width from bank 
to bank at 200 yards, and should judge from the height at 
which sugar is cultivated above the level of the present sur¬ 
face, that the greatest depth in the rainy season does not 
exceed ten feet. Being entirely fed by mountain torrents its 
rise must be often very sudden, but 1 did not observe any traces 
of devastation in its course. Its name, Ohan-ke, or ** peaceful 

stream,** is*probably derived from this circumstance; the 
jvalley on each side seemed well cultivated, the banks being 
prindpally occupied by sugar-cane. At every village the 
people poured out, as usual, to see us out vying with each other 
in marks of civility and kindness. The da^, however, becoming 
very hot, we took shelter from the sun under the roof of the 
boat, to the disappointment of many who waded through the 
water to gratify themselves with a sight of the strangers. 
Coming at last to a high bank close to a populous town, they 
actually offered the boatman 400 cash if he would bring us to; 
and, on his refusal, the boys began pelting the boat with c^ods 
and stones. On this, Mr.*Gutzlaff went on deck to remon¬ 
strate, and Mr. Ryder to intimidate with his gun. Betwixt 
both the effect was instantaneous, and the seniors of the crowd 
apologised for the rude manner in which the boys had at¬ 
tempted to enforce the gratification of their curiosity. We hgd 
been in vain, all yesterday and to day, looking out for a glimpse 
of tea plantations on some of the rugged and black looking 
hills close in view, though at almost every place where wo 
halted, we were assured that such were to be found hard by. 
Atllhree p. m., we reached a town near the foot of the pass, 
by whichfwe were to reach Taou-ee, the place of our des¬ 
tination. There we proposed selling our gold, which, for the 
sake of lightness I had brought with me in preference to silver, 
not doubting that I should find little difficulty in oxchan^ing^t 
at its proper relative value wh^'never requiibd. In this, how¬ 
ever, we bad been disappointed at our last abode, and we were, 
therefore, much vexed at learning from our conductors that the 
inhabitants of Taou-ee were of such a character that the less 
we bad to do with them, and the shorter our stay amongst 
Ea$t India and Cot, Mag Vol. j., No. 58, Sept. 
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them the better. Some proof of this we had as we were 
stepping 00 shore, being for the first time rudely questioned as 
to our destination and object, and why we bad come armed ; 
our reply to the latter query being, that we had armed our> 
selves with the resolution of resisting violence should it b^. 
offered by robbers or others,—we were allowed to pass quietly 
on. The hill we had now to ascend was more rugged, and in 
some places more abrupt, than that over which we were first 
carried; and though wo had set out at three o’clock, the sun 
had set long before we came to the end of our journey. The 
moon was unfortunately obscured by clouds, so that nothing 
could be more unpleasant than the unfortunate kite our toes 
were constantly making against stones, and the^equally unfor¬ 
tunate miaaes where an unexpected step downwards made us, 
with a sadden jerk, throw our weight on one leg. At length, 
we reached a village at the further end of the pass, the in¬ 
habitants of which trere so kind as to light us on the remainder 
of our way, by burning bundles of grass, to the imminent dan¬ 
ger of setting fire to their rice-fields, now ripe for the sickle. 
Arrived at Taou-ee we were hospitably received by the family 
of our guide, and soon surrounded by wondering visitors. 

Mr. Gutzlaff speedily selected one or two of the most intel¬ 
ligent of them, and obtained from them ready answers to 
a variety of questions regarding the cultivation of the plant. 
They informed him that the seed now used for propagating the 
plant, was all produced on the spot, though the original stock 
of this part of the country was brought from Wae-eahan, that 
i^ ripened in the tenth or eleventh month, and was immediately 
put into the ground where it was intended to grow, several 
being pot together into one hole, as the greater part was 
always abortive. That the sprouts appeared in the third 
monUi after the seeds were put into the ground, that thq hole 
into which the seeds were thrown are from three to four iiffshes 
deep, and that as the plants grow the earth is gq|hered up a 
little round their root; that leaves are taken from the plants 
when they are three years old, and that there are from most 
]plan& four plockings in the year. No manure is used, nor is 
goodnes( of soil considered of consequence, neither are the 
plants irrigated, Bach shmb may yield about a Tael of dry 
tea annually, (about the 12th of a pound.) A Mow of ground 
may coutun three or four hundred plants. The land tax is 300 
cash (es7201 dollars) per Mow. The cultivation and gathering 
of thejfeaves being performed by ramilies without the anisliOnce 
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of hired labotrrers, no jate of wages can be specified; but as 
the curing of the leaf is an art that requires some skill, persons 
are employed for that particular purpose, who are paid at 
the rate of one dl. per pecul of fresh leaf, equal to five dollars 
• per pecul of dry tea. The fire-place used is only temporary, 
and all the utensils, as well as fuel, are furnished by the owner 
of the tea. They stated, that the leaves are heated and rolled 
seven or eight times. The green leaf yields one-fifth of its 
weight of dry tea. The best tea fetches on the spot 23 dls. per 
pecul, (133i lb8.,y and the principal part of the produce 
is consumed within the province, or exported in baskets to 
Formosa. That the prevailing winds are north-westerly. 
The easterl^' winds are the only winds injurious to the plants. 
• Hoar-frost is common during the winter months, and snow ftills 
occasionally, but does not lie long, nor to a greater depth than 
three or four inches. The plant is never injured by excessive 
cold, and thrives from ten to twenty years. It is sometimes 
destroyed by a worm that eats up the pith, and converts both 
stem and branches into tubes; and by a grey lichen, which 
principally attacks very old plants. The period of growth is 
limited to six or seven years; when the plant has attained its 
greatest size. The spots where the tea is planted are scattered 
over great part of the country, but there are no hills appro¬ 
priated entirely to its culture. No ground, in fact, is formed 
into a tea plantation tjjiat is fit for any other species of cul¬ 
tivation, except perhaps that of the dwarf pine already alluded 
•to, or the Camellia Oheifora. Mr. Gutzlalf understooil them 
to say that the plant blossoms twice a year, in the eighth moon 
or September, and agafh in winter, but that the latter flowering 
is abortive. In this, 1 apprehend, tfadre was some misap¬ 
prehension, as seed of full size, though not ripe, were proffered 
to ne in considerable quantities early in September, and none 
wme found on the plants which we s^w. 1 suspect that the 
people meant to say that the seeds take eight months to ripen, 
which accords with other accounts. We wished much to have 
spent the following day (the 13th) in prosecuting our in¬ 
quiries and observations at Tawand and its neighbourhood, but 
this was rendered impracticable by the sthte of oui^ financeis. 
We had plenty of gold, but no one colitd be Ibund wbo vt otild 
purchase it with silver at any price. We therefore resolved on 
making the most of'our time by an early excursion fn the 
morning previous to setting out on our return. 

We aceoidittgly got up at day^break, and proceedc4to visit 
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the spot where the plants were cultivated. We were nueh 
struck with the variety of the appearanhe of the plants; some 
of the shrubs scarcely rose to the height of a cubit above the 
ground^ and those were so very bushy that a hand could not be 
thrust between the branches. They were also very thickly ^ 
covered with leaves, but these were very small, scarcely above 
I inch in length. In the same bed were other plants, with 
stems four feet in height, far less branchy, and with leaves 
to 2 inches in length. The produce of great and small was 
said to be equal. The distance from centre to centre of the 
plants was about 4| feet, and the plants seemed to average 
about two feet in diameter. Though the ground was not 
terraced, it was formed into beds that were partly levelied. 
These were perfectly well dressed as in garden cultivation, 
and each little plantation was surrounded by a low stone fence, 
and a trench. There was no shade, but the places selected for 
the cultivation were*generally in the bottoms of hills, where 
there was a good deal of shelter on two sides, and the slope 
comparatively easy. I should reckon the site of the highest 
plantations we visited to be about 700 feet above the plain, 
but those we saw at that height, and even less, appeared more 
thriving, probably from having somewhat better soil, though 
the best is little more than mere sand. 1 have taken specimens 
from three or four gardens. Contrary to what we had been 
told the preceding night, 1 found that each garden had its little 
nursery, where the plants were growing to the height of four 
or five inches, as closely set as they could stand; from which \ 
conceive, that the tea plant requires annually nfree soil, not loet 
and not clayey, but of a texture that will retain mobture; and 
the best site is one not so low as that at which water is apt to 
spring from the sides of a bill, nor so high as to be exposed to 
the violence of stormy weather. There is no use in attempting 
to cultivate the plant on, an easterly exposure, though it is suffi¬ 
ciently hardy to bear almost any degree of dry cold. 

By half-past ten a. m. we set oat on our return, in chairs, 
which we were fortunate enough to procure at this village, and 
rftachid the banks of the river at Aoii-ee a little before one 
o'clock, o In (he first part of our way we passed by some more 
tea plantations on every sterile ground. One in a very bleak 
situation, with nothing but coarse red sand by way of soil, 
seemed to be abandoned. Our receptioVt at Aou-ee was much 
more civil than it had been the preening day; the people sug- 
gesCed^that we should remain there till a boat could be pro- 
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cared. The day, faoweTer, being tolerably cool, we crossed 
the river, and proceeded on foot along its banks to Kre-bo, 
where we arrived about four p. m. On the road, a man who 
had seen us endeavouring to sell oar gold the day before, told 
us be believed he could find us a parcbaser. Mr. GutzlaiT, ac> 

* Gordingly, accompanied him to the house of a farmer, who, 
after having agreed to give 18 dollars for 30 dollar’s worth of 
gold, suddenly changed his mind, and said be would only give 
weight for weight. At Koe-Bo, we were more successful, pro¬ 
curing 18 dollars for the same 30 dollars* worth of gold. On 
the road the villages poured forth their population as we 
moved along. At one place they were actually overheard by 
Mr. Gutzla^* thanking our guides for having conducted us by 
that road, and proposing to raise a subscription to reward them. 

* At Kre-bo we learned that some petty officers had been in¬ 
quiring after us, which frightened our guides, and made os de¬ 
sirous to hasten our return. Having procured chairs we pushed 
on accordingly to Koe-ee, our first resting place, where we 
arrived about seven p. M., and halted for the night. Next 
morning, the 14tb, we mounted our chairs before day-break, 
butj after going a little way the bearers let us down to wait 
for day-light, and we took the opportunity of going to look at 
a Chinese play, which was in the course of performance hard 
by. There were only twj> actors, but several singers, whose 
music to our barbarian ears was far from enchanting. Crossing 
the pass we met great numbers of people carrying salt in 
baskets bong in bangies, as in Bengal, a few with baskets full 

* of the small muscle reared on the mud flats near the place of our 
landing. After getting into the plain we took a more difect 
road for Taou than that'by which we had, left it. The people 
forsook their work on the fields, and emptied their numerous 
villages to gaze at us. As the morning was cold 1 wore a pair 
o^dark wonted gloves, which 1 found excited a good deal of 
speculation. The general opinion Was, that 1 was a hairy 
animal, and that under my clothes my skin was covered with 
the same sort of fur as my hands. ][n China gloves are never 
worn. At length, one more sct;ptical than the rest, resolved to 
examine the pawt and his doubt being thus further strengthened, 
he requested me to turn up the sleeve of my coat. 1l did so, at 
the same tin^e palling of a glove to thb admiration of the multi¬ 
tude, who immediately set up a shout of laughter at those who 
bad pronounced the strangers of a race half man and half baboons. 
We met some officers in chairsBattended by soldiers, but they 
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offered us no interraption, not even eommaoicating' with us. 
Our bearers, however, easily prevailed ^n theirs to excfaang^e 
burthens, each party being' thus enabled to direct their course 
to their respective homes. We arrived at Hwuy Taou before 
noon, and immediately embarked for the ships, which we 
reached at three P. M. Wo learned from Mr. Nicholson that 
after our departure, and while the boat was still aground a 
number of Mandarins came down, and carried off almost every 
thing that was on board, but the whole was returned after the 
boat was floated down below the bridge. As we had no ex¬ 
planation of the matter, we concluded that this proceeding 
might have been intended for the protection of the property 
from plunder by the people of the town. We found that ope 
of the seed contractors had despatched a quantity of Bohea 
seeds, arrived during our absence, with a letter stating his cx- ' 
pectation of being able to send a further supply, and to procure 
cultivators, who would join the ship in the eleventh or twelth 
month. On the same ^evening I embarked on the Fairy, and 
reached Lintin on Monday the 17th November, with my tea 
seeds, just one week after our landing at Hwuy Taou to explore 
the Hwuy tea hills. 1 have been more minute in my details 
of this little expedition, than may, at first sight, appear needful, 
with the view of shewing the precise degree and kind of 
danger and difficulty attending such attempts. Our expecta¬ 
tion was, at leaving the ship, that wd* should reach the head of 
the bay by nine or ten o’clock a. h., and attain a considerable 
distance from Hwuy Taou the same day, and thus have a 
chance of passing without attracting the notice of any of the 
Wanfoo or Government ofiicera. Had we waited to ask their 
permissidn it would, of course, have been refused, and we 
should have been directed, in the most authoritative manner, to 
return to the ship. We were not a little alarmed, when 
aground in the morning, lest the old gentleman, who measuf^ 
our boat, should have deejmed it his duty to intercept our pro¬ 
gress; but we took care to go on with preparations for our 
march, as if nothing of the kind was apprehended. It is this 
sort of conduct alone that %ill succeed in China, Any sign of 
hesitation is fatal. Had we shewn any marks of alarm, every 
one would^ave kept aloof for fear of beii^ implicated in the 
danger which we seemed to dread; on the other hand, a con¬ 
fident bearing, and the testimony borne by the manner in which 
we were, armed, that we would not passi^ly allow ourselves 
to be phukderad by authority, fiospiied the like confidence in 
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all those with whom we had to do; for the rest of the 
narrative shews that from the people left to themselvey we 
experienced nothings bift marks of the utmost kindness aad 
gfood nature, except indeed, where money was to be got ;<—• 
there the Chinese, like the people of other conntries were ready 
enough to take advantage of the ignorance of strangers, though 
with such a fluent command of the language as Mr. Gutzlaff 
possessed he was able to save us from much fleecing in that 
way. 1 need scarcely add, that no good can result from an 
attempt to penetrate into the interior of China by a party of 
foreigners, unless some of them has, at least, a moderate faci< 
cility in expressing himself in conversation with the people.-— 
Journal of the Asiatic Society for Feb, 


AN INSTANCE OF THE DECIDED POLICY PURSUED 

IN INDIA. 

We would rather expose more recent tyrannies, but the 
records of India are sealed books, therefore, we must content 
ourselves with news from Hyderabad, thirty years after it was 
written. The following is an extract of a letter written soon 
after the business at Vellore. 

" To the promptitude with which the obnoxious orders were 
rescinded, first by authority from the Resident, and subse¬ 
quently by the Madras Government, may be ascribed the 
present integrity of the, subsidiary force, and the safety of its 
European officers; though much may also be ascribed to the 
measures taken both in the camp and the city, to seize all 
persons against whom any shadow of proof could be obtained 
of their having been prihcipally concerned in the above deisgn. 
The scheme here, as at Vellore, was carried on with such pro¬ 
found secrecy, that all the proofs which could be wished, for 
th^^nds of rigorous justice and public example, were not 
obtained ; but enough has been learnec^ to sanction the follow¬ 
ing measures.—Rajah Rao Rhumba, at the instance of our 
good friend, Meer AUum, has been banished to his jaghire. 
Noor-ul-omrah, a nobleromi who pdtaessed eighteen lacs in 
jaghire, has been ordered depart these dominions. * Tsfo 
moota-soddies, and another person' of less *consequeaoe, have 
been confined in a fortress belonging to the Minister. Four 
subidars of the .subsidiary force have been sent, under a strong 
guard, to Masulipatanf, with a recommendation that they shall 
be confined for life. Six dubashes, or butlers belonging to 
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ofBeers, have been sent to Madras, to be placed under the eye 
of the police; and one subidar is now under trial by a General 
Court-martial. Thus, hare a pretty considerable gan^ been 
disposed of; and, as the attention of the Resident, the Minister, 
and the Commanding OflBcer of the subsidiary force is now 
awake, every possible e^uiry is now on foot to develope the < 
sdiemes and plots which'are supposed to have been forming.** 
The subsequent history of these sixteen victims is unknown: 
the Company suspected them of loyalty to their sovereign, and 
of love to their own country! 


THE DIRECT PATRONAGE OF THE CO^IRT OF*^ 

DIRECTORS. 

Queen Elizabeth's East India Company was deprived of its 
exclusive trade with India forty years ago, and of its monopoly 
of> the carrying trade'between the United Kingdom and India 
twenty years ago; and to preserve the government of India, it 
has now entirely abandoned its original commercial character, 
and become a subordinate Board of the King*8 government; 
independent only in its exercise of patronage. To the eternal 
disgrace of the vile faction of corrupt and timid Whigs, 
who made this wicked compromise, no fair enquiry was made 
into the amount of patronage exerc&ed by the Court of Direc¬ 
tors. The public never has been inforn^ed of it: on various oc¬ 
casions, accounts of limited portions of it, for a short series of 
years, have been ordered by the House of Commons, but no * 
twp of the returns made by the officers of the Company, agree 
with each other; they all seem to hav'e been fabricated with 
a view to mislead Parliament, on the particular point on which 
Parliament desired information. From these contradictory 
returns, of the Company*s Home officers, we have drawn a 
statement, every part of ..which can be either refhted or con¬ 
firmed, by papers officially published under the signature of the 
bead of the department; therefore we can only vouch for its 
inacurracy; however, neither Parliament, Proprietors, nor the 
Pifblic,*have any more accurate statements b^ore them. The 
subject is hrorth the‘attention of the Statistical Reporter to the 
Privy Council, ludeed, if any independent member would 
call for an annual return of claims which procured each appoint¬ 
ment, be would benefit the empire, thougli he would disoblige 
the Incorporated Patrons and Proprietors of India. Ever sio<^ 
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thtt opening^ of the India qn^ton, the Company’s aim seems to 
have been to make its patronage appear as little as possible. 

We have not been able to meet with any return concerning 
St. Helena; nor any retnro of the number of persons appointed 
to the offices of governors, legislative councillors, members of 
> council, commanders'in-chief, commissioners,advocate>general, 
attorney, master-attendant, See. 

The Company’s clerical patronage deserves particular atten¬ 
tion as increasing rapidly in amount, and being most shamc- 
fully misplaced in their hands. The public often hears of a 
chaplaincy in the hands of a Duchess; lately they were in¬ 
formed that the Duchpss of Gordon presented the Reverend 
M/. Bowie to the kirk at Madras; and that the Duchess of 
St. Alban’s offered a chaplaincy in India to the Reverend Mr. 

• Langdon; also, that Mr. Tucker presented oue chaplaincy to 
the minister be attended, and another to the University of Cam¬ 
bridge. We have no objection to the ^rectors, with their 
ladies and families, getting introduced to Duchesses, and passing 
a few days with them; but protest strongly against their re¬ 
turning the compliment by placing a chaplaincy at the disposal 
of the Duchess; especially ‘when this abuse of a sacred trust 
induces the Court of Directors to withhold from their old ser¬ 
vant, the Bishop of Madras, the proper privilege of appointing 
his own chaplain 1 The clerical and medical schools ought, cer¬ 
tainly, rather to exercise the cleri(»l and medical patronage of 
India than the Court of Directors; and whatever insolent reply 
the Court of Directors may continue to send to the veterans in 

• India, when they ask cadetships for their sous, the whole em¬ 
pire perceives the propriety of veteran officers being gratified 
with commissions for their sons—^we advise them to continue 
to apply for them. The Crown and the Parliament.have gone 
mnch further; seeing the merits of military officers, who have 
distinguished themselves in peace as well as in war, they have 
suggested the plan of filling all civil toffices in India with dis¬ 
tinguished military officers—so fact, rewarding the conqueror 
with the spoil. 

No return has ever been made concerning the number^of 

females who have been licensed to praOeed to India. • 

• • 

Account of the Number ofPercon AmwUly oppeintei to the Com^ 
ponp c Service by the Court of Dhrectort ; a/so of Pertont JLicetued 
to proceed to fndia » 



abroad. 
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Scenes and CharaeterUtlea qf Ilindoatan. Bjf Emma RoBMBra. 

Allen and Co. 3 vols 1835. 

The public is indebted to Miss Emma Roberts for a work 
communicating' nearly every thing on the subject of India that 
the light, the elegant, and the suj)erficial might wish to know. 
Three closely printed octavo volumes scarcely serve to exhaust 
the copious stream of her various, intimate, almost miscroscopic 
information, and without an over brilliancy of diction, or a too 
dazzling glow of imagination, she contrives to win upon her 
reader's attention with a charm that seldom vanishes, or an in¬ 
terest that never oscillates from the point whened^ it sets out. 
We shall extract, of course, largely ; simply, however, with, 
the regret that from having already adorned the pages of a 
contemporary periodical to an extent, it will be deprived of 
that highest of excel Itecies—that pre-eminent merit in the es¬ 
timation of the present age—novelty. Notwithstanding this, 
however, we would vouch for the eagerness with which it will 
be received, and it is, doubtless, a flattering encomium on the 
work of any writer—^at a time when works are produced with 
as much rapidity as they are read, and read with as much gul¬ 
libility as oysters are swallowed—to assert that even in India, 
where its merits have long since been familiar, it will revive 
gratification, and renew that enthusiastic homage, which in 
thb persons of India's acknowledged Lords of Literature—^he 
Richardsons, the Sutherlands ,the Youngs, &c. &c. Sic. have. 
befpre knelt to it. 

Our first extract shall be gleaned from- the Chapter on Agra. 
It affords a fair specimen of the writer's delineatory powers, 
Mdjcomprises a theme full of splendour and antiquity. 

To a lover of the picturesque, Agrais one of tho most delightful stations in India; 
but as persons of this description form a very small portion of the community^ a 
residence amidst the splendid mbnuments of Moghul power is not con^iidercd de - 
sirable, in consequence of the alleged heat of the climate, and the high prices 
demanded forthe bungalows. It possesses a garrison, consisting of one European 
or King’s corps, and three of Natiife Infantry, until their requisite staff, under the 
conUnand of a brigadier. ^Die military cantonments are the ugliest in India, being 
sUnated upoU^a wide bare plain, enlivened only by a few Bukinsonias,* trees 
whidi are too unifonnly covered with yellow flower to appear to advantage when 
not mingled with others of more varied foliage. The Jumna b cnnpl^ly hid 
firom riew by intervening sand-banks, which also shut out the beantiss ^the Taiqe 

* & called horn haviog beeo iatxoduced into lodu from the Citpe by Colonel 
Faikisson. 
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Mkhal, tHth the exoeplioii of He nlvery dome i and the oBletlon of the lninga> 
love, with few exceptions, ar« hideoos. They an usually built of brick, a msterial 
amply supplied by the ruins in the neighbourhood; the gateless, and sometimes 
fenceless compounds, have a desolate appearance; and a handsome church is the 
only redeeming feature in the scene. The houses, however, have good gardens, 
though the latter are not made ornamental to the landscape; and their interiors are 
remarkable for the elegance of the fitting up, an abnndauce of marble famishing 
chimney-pieces, cornices, and plasters ot a very superior kind of chunam; and, 
instead of bare white-washed walls, the apartments are decorated with handsome 
mouldings and other architectural ornaments.” 


To this follows the exceeding'ly old story of the Taaje Ma¬ 
hal ; but wo prefer directing the reader’s attention to ** Indian 
Sports,” from which the following will be read with avidity 



*" There am no pheasants in the woods ofJBengal or Behar; but they ore 
found upon the confines of Assam, Chittagong; and the ranges of the Himalaya. 
In Nepaul, and particularly about the Hotungitbey are large and beautiful, more 
especially the golden, the burnished, the spotted, and the aaure, together with the 
brown argus-eyed pheasant There are several varieties of pea-fowl, black, white . 
and grey, in addition to the common sort; and though there are some districts in 
India, styled par distinction, More-hutye, ** the place of pea-cocks,” they are lo 
common all over the country, that it would be almost difficult to find a woodland 
haunt where they do not abound. They are certainly not prised in India accord¬ 
ing to their merits, either as an ornamental append^e, or aa on addition to the 
board. Some Europeana have only been reconciled to their admission at table^ 
by an account which has reached them of their appearance at the Lord Uayor’a 
state-dinnera in London: Anglo-Indians, generaOy speaking, being exceedingly 
unwilUng to judge for theuuelv* where their, gaatronimic taite'can be called in 
question. Nevertheless, those who, where native productiona are worthy of 
ptaiae, entertain no absurd ]^ejudices in favor of exotics, are glad to have an 
portunity of repeating the justly-merited claims to distinction of the pea-chick, oa 
an article of provender. 

High as are the merits of this fowl, however, in its happy comhinotionaf the 
game-flavonr of the pheasant with the juicinenof the turkey, it must hide ita di- 
mimsbed head before the glories of the florikiu; (be flanderkin of feudal ban¬ 
quets, and the peacock’s early rival at the baronial feoats of the Montacutea and 


tl^ Courtensyes. 


The Chapter on “ Shops and Shoeing,’* is in more than the 
accomplished writers usual vivacity. We borrow from it the 
ensuing— 

"Though the jewellers must be styled the ruination abops of Ci^jcutte^ the 
estahliduneut of Messra. Tnlloh andt’o. may be called the Howell and James of 
the dty of palaces. It is seldom without a vast edneourse of carriages at the 
door, and the attractions witiun are of a superior order. On the groond-fioor, a 
large but by no means huidsome hall is .set apart for auctions; a pulpit u 
erected in t^ centre, an4 every decsSption of property, (houses, horses, carriages, 
&C., down to thimblw and needles) comes under the hammer in a very short 
time; asles of all kind* being very frequent. 19ie aoction-room is accessible to 
males afooe; it is open to the entrance-hall, but should a lady wander by 
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mistake into the foiUdden piecincts, she becomes (he talk of Calcutta; it is an act 
of griffinism, which strikes the whole community arith astonishment and horror. 

A broad flight of stairs leads to a suite of apartments above, in which there b a 
multifarious assortment of merchandize, oddly enough contrasted, the merest 
trumpery being often placed in jurctaposition with articles of great value. The 
waUs are hung irith framed engravings, many of them from plates nearly worn . 
out, intermixed with others of a superior description, and a few bad paintings; an 
accurate knowledge of the art being confined to a very small number of persons, 
and the worst specimens having as good a chance, especially with the natives, of 
procuring purchasers, as those of a higher order. Ihe tables and counters are 
covered with gloss cases, containing various kinds of British and foreign 
b^outerie ; others support immense quantities of China and glass, lamps, 
lustres, and mirrors; there are quantities of ulk mercery and linen drapery, 
and upholstery of all sorts. At one time, a tempting collection of furniture en 
unite, fitted for a boudoir, was dbplayed in these ware-rooms, which would fa^ve 
formed an appropriate decoration for the most recherche cabinei’of the fairest 
queen in (he world. It consisted of a work, sofa, and circular table, six chairs, 
and a couch of the beautiful black lacker, which even Chinese art cannot imitate. 
The laudscaiies were of the richest and most splendid enamel, and the cashiom 
ami draperies of pale green^amask. They bad been made in Japan, to order, 
from drawings or models sent from Calcutta, and were therefore of the most 
fashionable and approved form.” 

Wo shall return to these delightful volumes at a future op- 
portunityi In the mean time we find room for one more pas¬ 
sage, and which we cite not—let it be frankly confessed— 
out of admiration, but from the widest dissent from the author 
on the most important subject she has> introduced. When Miss 
Roberts states, that 

” It b highly honorable to the British character that, in spite of its want of 
urbanity, and the little personal affection which it creates, its uprightness and • 
atea^nesB have secured the fidelity of immense multitudes boimd to a foreign 
government by the equal dbtiibution of justice and the security of property.” 

she asserts that, which if it were a roan who should so assert, 
we should fling him the lie to the teeth—as, however, it is Miss 
Roberts, we have but to apologise for the use of a phrase so Tq- 
decorous in her presencOfi Leaving politics, however, out of 
the question, we conclude by reiterating our warm admiration 
of these volumes, and by recording our conviction of the fldelity, 
accuracy, and extremely suitable powers of the authoress for 
the task updertaken. 

C' 

Harold de Burun. BgUasar AasrsN Datvaa. 

Longman ai!id^. 1885. 

The name of this poem sufficiently discloses the nature of its 
subject—and than its subject, is there scarcely any so power¬ 
fully appealing to the whole world of a poet's dreams or son- 
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sibilities. To sing’ of Byron—he. the god of modern miostreky 
—^the immortal! is. iiFitself. a sublime, however difficult, task 
for any imagioation to seize upon; and it would bo passing the 
highest eulogy to acknowledge such a task to be even barely 
accomplished, although a proud'^-if not impossible one~"indeed 
to pronounce it to be fully so. Poetry, in these days, is so rare 
—that is. good poetry-poetry capable of interesting the heart 
—of throwing a spell over the imagination, that an effort, al¬ 
though but tolerably approaching such a standard, is. at once, 
worthy of an “ aU hail!” 

Harold de Buran.’* we consider as replete with a spirit of 
genuine poesy—as abounding in passages of profound pathos 
ahd sparkling fancy, and, on the whole, exhibiting, on the part 
of its author, very decided marks of lofty and superior ability. 
At the same time, however, we cannot refrain from expressing 
an opinion, that, in some portions of the work, no inconsider¬ 
able labour has been expended on a ne very useful object, or 
that of striving to represent Byron the opposite to that which, 
on the question of religion, the whole world knew him to be. 
and which is the* grand effort of his writings to be known to 
be. viz., a sceptic. The Poem, however, is an admirable effort, 
and a large measure of applause is due to the author’s poetic 
powers. We have only space, at present, for the following 


** The sun is goift; and yet the grateful sky 
Still holds its glory in its memory. 

Rich tints arc blooming iu the western ur. 

As thongh an Iris had been wandering there, 

And—^breakidg into flowers her painted bow— 

Had hung them, wreathed, amid the golden glow. 

As a last tribnte to the gorgeous sphere 
That once again hath closed his bright carecH||l 

There—on the slope of yonder wooded height, 
Ck>nBpicuous still amid Uie up-glancingdighb— 
Stands Harold’s mansion 1 It is one of those 
Palatial haunts where Pleasure seeks repose: 

Simple in style, yet garnished with that Chaste 
And elegant research ol classic taste ^ 

Which shews the inmate"-more than mirrors oui—* 
The mind—and not the image of the man. 

Through the dim foliage of its groves a flush 
Of rosy liglft is streaming; and a hi^ 

Of lulling languor—an Idalian glow— 

Dreamy ond soft— o'erbangs its preciacti now. 
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Fail ai the Paurua, bjr yon fountain atanda 
Afomofbeaaty; claaped her Bnovyjbandfl. 

A penrive gloom is on her pallid brow; 

From her full eyea the trickling tear>drapsflow; 

And on her cheek, and in her downcaat mien. 

There it a shadow of the Magdalene 
But in her glance there lingers yet the light 
Of quenddess passion—softened—still too bright 
And thinks she, as she sees those waters glide,. 

How fleet is life, Uiat unretuming tide P 
Or sighs she o’er some joy that hath, for aye, 

Fled, like a roae-leaf on that stream, away P . 

Her glance is on the garden’s folded gates; 

Her thoughts with him for whom she fondly waits. 

And lo, he comes! her aU—«BTe virtuous pride! , 

Ihe portals open—die is at his side. 

Ono hand upon his shoulder, one in his, ' 

With humid dieek die thus receives his kiss. 

This is beautiful, rad we conclude by asserting, that Mr. 
Driver has offered a very •delightful Poem to the public, and 
dramatic as it is in form, has assembled some of the most iote* 
resting personages, associated with the fortunes of the almighty 
Bard. 

The Edinburgh Cabinet Library.--The Barbaty Statet, 

Oliver and Boyd, Edinburgh. 1835. 

With this volume is completed, the plan, formed by the 
publishers of the ** Edinburgh Cabinet Library,'* for illustrating 
the histories, the antiquities, and the present condition of 
Africa. Of the merit of this work, it would be impossible to 
spealc in terms of* too glowing praise. Admirable in design, it 
is jeqnally excellent in execution—and not only excellent, we* 
had almost said wonderful, when the amazing quantity of matter 
it succeeds in concentrating in so small a sfmee, is sufficiently 
reflected upon. The present volume, embracing, as it* does, a 
view of nearl^he whole Northern territory of Africa, is pre¬ 
eminently intdilkting; and including, as this necessarily does, 
an account qf the important recent French Colony of Algiers, 
is of peculiar attraction. The question, is France entitled to 
the privilege of planting her standard on the African shore ? 
can no longer be disputed. Every principle of sound and just 
policy is in favor of it. To* France the w'orld is indebted for put¬ 
ting aif end to the piracy and atrocious acts of freebooting, by 
which the rights of.'^very country in Europe was outraged, and 
although tnis were not the case, yet, as a means of recalling 
Africa to its pristine civilization, philanthropy, at large, to the 
human species, as well as justice towards France, combines in 
asserting, not only the claims of France\o such a privilege, 
hut the obligation mankind are under to her, for acting op to 
the dictates of her pious policy. . 
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Calcutta. 

SUPREME COURi; 

February 16,1835. 

Henry M'Kellar, r, Dwarkanaulk 
Tagore and others. —Mr. Prioaep moved 
for an injunction against DwarRanaoth 
Ta^re to stay proceedings commenced 
dl^ainst complainant in the Court of 
King's Bench at home. He learned 
counsel moved on the affidavits of T. 
M'Kellar. W. Greenaway, J. Vanthart, 
and Goberchurn Chuekerbutty, which 
were in substance as follows:—In Sept. 
1832, the complainant, in coiuequence 
of an application through Dwarkanauth 
Tagore, lent the firm of Mackintosh and 
Co. 50,000 rupees, on a promissory note, 
due ift fourmont^, and on an agreement 
made with Dwa»anauth, that if com* 
pjainant required the amount before 
the expiration of four months, the firm 
would discount the bill. In Dec. 1832, 
complainant being altout to return to 
* England indorsed the bill in blank, and 
sent his sircar, G. Chuekerbutty, to 
Mackintosh and Co.’s to get it dis¬ 
counted. The sircar took the bill' to 
the office, and gave it to Mr. Storm, 
whom he found at his desk in conversa¬ 
tion with Dwarkanauth, and who gave 
the bill to the latter, telling to give the 
cosh fur it. Dwarkanauth Tagore re¬ 
tired into the cash department and gave 
the sircar the cash, and Mr. M'Kcllaa re¬ 
turned to England with an impression 
tliat the bill had been discouj^ted by 
Mackintosh and Co. At the time this 
transaction occurred it is sworn that 
Dwarkanauth Tagore was the banian to 
Mackintosh and Co.;—that he was a 

g irtner with that firm in the Coipmercial 
ank—that the business of the Com¬ 
mercial Bank was conducted on the pre¬ 
mises of Mackintosh and Co., the firm 
having; no other department for their 
cash tij|nsactions, and the whole of their 
moneqr transaction bMng managed by 
the Commercial Bank. In Jan. 1833, 
the firm of Mackintosh and Co. stopped 

S yment, at which Ume it is sworn by 
r. Vanthart there was a sum of 83,000 
rupees dMe by the Bank to the 
Ihey have since been adjudged insol¬ 
vent, and Dwarkenanth T^ore, the 
■olvept partner in the Commercial Bank, 
allemng that the bill was discounted by 
the fia^, and not by Mackintosh and Cu¬ 
ius handed the bill to Baring^ BroUiers, 
end Co., his agents in London, and has 
commenced an action in the Court of 
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King’s Bench for the aiDount.«-'7ke 
court granted an order nUi at shout 12 • 
o'clock on Saturday, although it was at 
the sfme time intimated that they 
thought the affidavits put in on behalf 
of complainant coutainra a good ground 
of defence at common law. On 14tb last, 
after the court hsd granted the order 
«<«t, defendant filed a demurrer which 
stayed the officer from drawing the order 
up, and on Monday a notice was served 
by complainant's attorney on defendant's 
attorney, that he had not had his order 
nisi, drawn up.—Mr. Turton argued, aa 
a demurrer had been filed, and aa the 
order had not been obtained ho was en¬ 
titled to have it put out of the way; and 
moved that tfie register be ordered 
not to draw it out, and that complainant 
pay the costs.—Mr. Prinsep allowed t^ 
the order most be discharged, it being 
the established practice not to drdw out 
the order after demurrer filed, but as to 
the queAidh of costs;—tliis was an in- • 
stance of sharp practice which the court 
would not encourage, moreover defen¬ 
dant now came in on the original affi¬ 
davits, and not according to rule on the 
office copies of them; and that, if de¬ 
fendant was to be considered os coming 
in upon the application for the rule nisi 
to oppose it, that these affidavits M»uld 
not have been then had, and ought 
therefore to be put aside altogether, 
learned coucsel urged,if defendantwant- 
ed strict practice, he ought to follow strict 
practice also. Ilie court decided that the 
question of costs should rest on the merits 
of the application, and that defendimt 
should be put in the same position agif he 
hod come in instanter to oppose the rule 
on 14th inst.—^Mr. Turton put in the affi¬ 
davit of Hr.’Storm, a partner in the in¬ 
solvent firm of Mackintosh and Co., 
which set forth:—That DwarkanaoUi 
Tagore never was the baniui of the 
insolvent firm, but a partner in the 
Commercial Bank, in which various other 
persons at different times had Itoen part¬ 
ners. Ihat the funds of the Commercial 
fiank^re sejrarate from those of Mae- 
kintow and Co., and the buqiness con¬ 
ducted in a separate apartment. ^Oiat 
to the best ofsdeponent’s belief, the note 
in question was gpiven, in renewal of a 
former note, in Sept. 1832, at which time 
complainant was desirous to have it re¬ 
newed for three months, but the firm 
objecting, the note was ultimately given 
for foot monflis. That when Chuckw- 
58, Sept. Y 
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batty brouglit th<! note to Mackintoili 
, and Co.’s in Dec., 1832, deponent, ne?er 
having heard of an agreement to dis¬ 
count it, refused to do so, and did not 
direct Dwarkanauth Tagore to discount. 
Ihat the note could not have been dis¬ 
counted by the firm without deponent 
being aware of it, he having the mdnage- 
ment of the cosh department. Iliat de¬ 
ponent, as a i>artner in the Commerdai 
Bank, might have desired Dwarkananth 
to discount the bill, but he had no re¬ 
collection of such circumstance. The 
learned counsel urged that if the bill had 
been discounted by Mackintosh and Co. 
the iaitials of one of the firm would ap¬ 
pear, whereas, on the face of the bill it 
appeared a transaction of the Curamercial 
Bunk. Further, it appeared from an 
eitract of a letter from complainant to 
Mr. Greenaway, and now put in with the 
affidavits, on the part of complainant, 
that he was about to apply at home for a 
commission to examine witnesses in this 
country, and it did nut appear that the 
deponents hod any instructions to make 
this application. There rras nothing 
before the court to shew that the case 
bud not been already decided in England 
where Mr. M'Kellar resided, and where 
it was motje convenient that it should be 
heard.—Mr. Priiisep, in reply on the 
meribi, contended that no answer had 
been given to the statements of the 
hill. The complainant had two grounds 
of eciuity—Ist, the agreement made 
by Dwarkanauth 'D^ore at the time 
of making the loan—2dly, the balance 
due by the Commercial ^nk to Mac¬ 
kintosh and Company at the date of 
fulmre, which amounted in fact to pay¬ 
ment, and deprived the Commercial 
Banb of any right to resort to the com¬ 
plainant as indorser. It was true that 
balance was sworn to be subject to un¬ 
settled chums, which was precisely what 
made it necessary to come to equity. 
Till an account was taken, it would te 
impossible to know how much of the 
amount of the promissory note biad 
been extinguished by the bala&ice due 
to Mackintosh and Co. This ground 
of equity had not been answered or even 
noticed at all, and it would hawe been 
8a{l}cientealone to sustain the injunc¬ 
tion. As to the other ground, the agree 
ment, Mr. S^rm alone •‘had negative'd 
his knowledge of it. But it was sworn 
to have been made, not with Storm but 
with Dwarkanauth Tagore himself, srho 
made no aflidaVit. It was besides, quite 
consistent with {irobabiUty, for it was 
admitted by St^m that complainant 
wished to lend for three months only, 


and the reason was, his intention to 
embark for England. It hud been said, 
why not have filed the bill in England ? 
How could that have shortened the 
case ? It must have come out to India 
for the answer to Dwarkanauth Tagure, 
and to go on with a suit in England 
instead of India, when all the evidence 
was here on the spot, would have been 
idle. Complainant had his choice to si^ 
here or in England, and it was most for 
his advantage to sue here, where the 
trmsoction took place and thej^arties and 
witnesses were resident. As to the jnris- 
iliction of this Court, there could be no 
doubt. Injunctions hud been granted 
by the Court of Chancery in EngUnd 
against suing in Scotland and in Jamaica; 
but this would be more properly argued 
on the demurrer. He nilmiUod tlie 
order must fall to tk? ground tiy the 
filing of the demurrer; but no ground 
of merits was shown to entitle.the defen¬ 
dant to the costs of it.—Mr. Clarke, on 
the same side, was about to argue the 
question as to dismissing the order at all ;• 
but the court thought that bid been 
already conceded by his leader, Mr. 
Prinsep. On the point of costs, the 
order must be discharged, each party 
paying his own costs. 'Hie Chief J ustice 
said, he still thought, notwithstanding 
what had been argued, that the better 
course would have been to have filed the 
bill in England, and to have applied tor 
a commiss’on to examine witnesses here 
in the common law actiod. But on the 
merits, no sufficient answer hod been 
given. • Hie court thought so, on the 
ground tliat the defendant Dwarkanauth 
Tagore had himself made do affidavit at 
all. It might be verj-truc, that Mr. .'^teftm 
knew nothing of any agreement, and 
yet that the agreement might have been 
made with Dvrarkauauth T^ore himself, 
as sworn on the part of the coihplkinant. 
On Ibis ground chiefly, the court thought 
nv costs could be given. 

INSOLVENT COURT, 
February 21,1835. ® 

Inthe Vatte q/’James Ynvngaud 
othm .—ITiis was an order ob^ned 

on the 7th iiist. ou application,by petition, 
of various creditors, praying, that the 
court would order that Mr. ^fomas Hol- 
royd be apjxiinted aalognee to the estate 
of the insolvents in the room of Mr F. 
H. BnrHayotmg, resigned. Notice of 
the application was given by public ad- 
xertisement to the creditors, and now 
Mr. Prifeep, on behalf of Messrs. Bag- 
Co. and others, presented a pe¬ 
tition, hot against thehp^ntmentofsr 
Hdroyd, but praying that some altem- 
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tion nhould take place in the manage* 
nient of the estate, and that for the future 
the aasignees may be lemimcn^ed by a 
moderate percentage on the net proceeds 
^rcaUaed, and not as heretofore by a £|ced 
salary.—sir J. P. Grant noticed that the 
petition did not state what alterations 
were necessary in the plan of luan^e- 
ntbnt—Mr. ^vocate General said, the 
court would hardly exercise its discretion 
as to the remuneration without having 
sume information before it. Ihc petition 
praved that the assignees might receive 
H moderate per centngc. Now the ex- 
(wtiscs of beeping np the necessary esta* 
bli><}itnent might 1^ so great that a mode¬ 
rate per ceiitage would mg be sufficient 
to defiay them.—Mr. Tuiton, on behalf of 
Mr. flurry, thought it quite impossible to 
fix the amount ot the per centage witfa- 
oq^ there was something before the court 
to shew vAiat expenses were incurred. 
The court bad generally referred this 
question to a meeting of creditors, and 
*acted upon tiieir suggestion. Supposing in 
this case, which indeed was likely enough, 
that the dividend would be small and the 
trouble great; the assignees might re¬ 
quire something more tiian a moderate 
per centage on the dividends, and if tl.e 
assignees, at this moment, could not tell 
what would be the amount of those divi¬ 
dends, it was au additional reason why 
tlie cou rt should pause. It mi ght appear, 
on investigation, that a large per ce^ige 
and not a small one would be necessary, 
hut his client was quite sutisfi^ that a 
fair allowaiu-e would be oideredTby the 
court.—Sir .1. P. Grant said, the jietitiun 
slated that “a moderate per centage 
would be for the benefit of the estate 
but it was not said hoa' the estate would 
lie benefited, nor what diffiirence ought 
to be adopted in the plan of management. 
It stated, without imputing any blame to 
the tissignecB, that they bad hitherto so 
cuiului^d the estate as to produce no¬ 
thing* But no alteration was suggested; 
and what was the reason ot this, appa¬ 
rently, unprofitable mamigement he 
could not telL He had no information 
or knowledge on the Biibji>ct, and, of 
course, ^court would do nothing with¬ 
out giving the creditors an opporti^Uy 
to come in. Hetiwu^t the best cottrse 
Would he to refer it to the Eacamiaer to 
enquire whether it would be for the be¬ 
nefit of the estate that the assignees 
should be remuneraled by a per centage, 
end if so, what that per cenuge should 
If we assignees of tlua estate, con¬ 
trary to tim practute at home and in this 
couBdry were to be considered as servants 
vho received a salary, tiiey must be 


treated so, and have aomething according • 
to their troubk*.—^Mr. Cburke suggested, 
that the subject should be left tin the 
consideration of the creditors, a, great 
number of whom were well acquiunted 
witii the affiurs of the eatate. If a meet¬ 
ing were called, and the opinion of the' 
creditors lakl before the court, the ll^t 
would have some guide for tiieir dednon.' 
—Sir J. P. Grant said, the court had no 
power to call a meeting of the creditors, 
neither could he say that it would be 
bound by their reHolutions. He would, 
however, be happy to receive auy sug¬ 
gestions from the creditors, aud he re¬ 
gretted tliat the petition now before him 
did not state Uie grounds on which the 
election was made for a per centage 
rather than a fixed salary, and what dif¬ 
ferent plan of management vras ueces- 
sary for the advantage of the creditors of 
the estate.—Mr. Turtou remarked, that 
it had been said, no advantage bad been 
derived from the present plan of manage¬ 
ment. Hctcunld hardly think this asser* 
tion consistent with the fact, tlmi at tiie 
time of failure almost every particle of 
the property had been mort^ged, and 
these, to the extent of twenty-one lakhs, 
had been paid off.—Mr. Priniep under¬ 
stood tiiat mortgages to that e^nt hod 
been contracted to be paid off.—Mr. Tur« 
ton said, t^t fourteen lakhs of mortgaged 
pro]ierty bad been actually cleared. Of 
course it was necessary to clear these in¬ 
cumbrances befon* a dividend could be 
))iud. It was hardly fair to say nothing had 
been reulised—nincli had been reatused; 
hut the clearing off incumbrances roig^i 
he conshlercd us payments made to A 
preferential creditor He begged to fea^ 
that his clieut was not a party to an appli¬ 
cation for a reference to the Exammef, 
and with reference to a per centage, he 
thought it quite impossible for any person 
in the world, under present circum¬ 
stances, to say what would be a fair 
amount.—M. Mvoc^ General thought 
it would hardly fair to name an early 
day for the Sxaminer to report, Mr. Hof- 
royd being only now appointed, he would 
require some little time to make himself 
acquunted with the affairs of the estate. 
•—l^ir J. P. Grant said, tbaf the order 
might idlerw|prdB be enlaeged, but he 
would.name the nexteohrt day for the 
exan^ner to enquire and report whether 
it is for the benefit of the creditors that 
the assignees diould be paid for tiieir 
trouble to the conduct and management 
of the afihirs of the estate by a per 
centage or a fixed salary. 

In the tnaUer o/ JameH^Caidet ittid 
otJtort.—This wm au appUcatioU, by Mr. 
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Cochrane, made on behalf of Mr. J. W. 
Sntherland, that no dividend be paid on 
the claim of Mr. Browne Roberta, until 
the reat of the creditora of the inaolventa 
be fully paid and aatiafied.—Mr. Tnrton 
appeared for Mr. B. Roberta, and for the 
truateea of the firm of Rickarda, Mackin* 
todb, and Co. The learned counsel put 
in the TOtition of Mr. B. Roberta, which 
aet forth that he retired from the house of 
Mackintosh and Co. on April 30, 1H28, 
having proceeded to England in the pre¬ 
vious March, and that he became a mem¬ 
ber of the firm of Rickards, Mackintosh 
and Co. in May 1830. That tho^ latter 
firm stopped payment in June 1833, and 
that a deed of arrangement was entered 
into, in which,amougst other tliings,it was 
provided that the partners should realize 
and get in their personal estates, and 
after satisfying their separate debts, 
should iiay the surplus to the co-partner- 
abipfund. That the whole of deponent’s 
personal property in the United King¬ 
dom, and also his marriaget setllement 
waa sold and dispoaed of pursuant to such 
covenant. Ana the deponent further 
suth that he hath an admitted claim on 
the estate of Mackintosh and Co. of 35,700 
rupees, exclusive of further claims to 
which he considers himself entitled upon 
the footing of an arrangement entered 
into between him and his iiartnera upon 
his quitting the firm of Mackintosh and 
Co. But whatever claim he hath is not 
for lus own benefit, but'in trust, and for 
the benefit of the estate of lUckards, 
MackinUffih, and Co. Ihat Mr. J. W. 
Sutlierland, on whose behalf this appli- 
coUon is made, did execute the deed of 
trust as one of the creditors of Rickards, 
Mackintosh, and Co., and that the de¬ 
ponent had lately arrived in this country 
for the purpose of realizing certain 
claims on parties at present residing in 
India, on behalf of the trustees of the 
estate of Rickards, Mackintosh, and Co. 

learned counsel argued, that before 
Mr. Roberts's claim could be stfpek out 
of Uie schedule of Mackintosh and Co., 
or rather, before the payment of it could 
be postponed until the remainder of the 
creditors should be paid in full, h, must 
be efint *a8certained to which of the 
creditors o^ Mackintosh ^and Co .; Mr. 
Itoberta was iiable, and who are to be 
paid in full before him. For instance, 
it was quite clear that Mr. B. Roberts 
not been a partner in the firm since 
1828, and, ther^ore, it was evident, he 
waa not liMrle to apv parties who had 
becomp creditois of the firm since that 
period.-^ J. P- Oiant did not see 
. clearly how or udwo Mr. Robeitti had 


quitted the partner8lrip.~Hr. Cochrane 
said he bad not been advertised out of the 
firm until three yean ^ter the mriod 
it was said he had left it.—Mr. Tuiton 
said, even in that case Mr. Robertswould 
only be liable to those who bad not had 
notice. It was distinctly proved, that 
there was a sum of 70,000 rupees, ^ a 
balance admitted by the assignees, iVt 
Mr. Roberts's favor, and that this sum 
was not made up merely of the amount 
he was to receive for his three anna share 
in the firm, but of sums received on his 
private account, since he had quitted the 
partnership. He would admit, until it 
was shown the firm was in a solvent state 
when Mr. Roberts quitted it, that he 
could not be entitled to any thing for 
his three anna share, but any buihl paid 
in on his private accofint, subsequent to 
his quitting the concern, were clearly 
the property of the creditors of Rickards, 
Mackintosh, and Co. But, before the 
court would order the amount alleged to 
he due for the three anna share, to be* 
struck out of the schedule, it would be 
necessary to ascertain to which of the 
creditors Mr. Roberts was liable. As to 
the transaction itself, he thought he 
should be able to shew that the transfer 
of the sum to the account of Mr. Roberts, 
had been bonajidr, and that it was not at 
all evident, but rather on the contrary, 
that the firm was insolvent in 1827-8, or 
if itjvas, that Mr. Roberts was aware of it. 
Mr. Vanthart had deposed, that accord¬ 
ing to his belief the bouse was insolvent 
in 181^, when Mr. Fulton quitted it, but 
from the amount carried to ‘ bad balances’ 
it would appear that gentlemanrhad coQie 
to an erroneons conclusion. In 1825 
there was a balance of three lakhs and a 
half agafnst the bouse, and the year pre¬ 
ceding the batonce was five lakhs. He 
admitted,.that from 1823 downwards, the 
house had been gradually getting worse, 
but a fair examination into the ^rcum- 
stances would drew tlrnt there was nothing 
which could induce Mr. Roberts to be¬ 
lieve that the house was likely to faU. In 
1825, the firm incurred a considerable 
loss in opium, but it by no means fol¬ 
lowed that the deficiency thmu^easioned 
could not be made up by a more fortu¬ 
nate transaction next year. In Ift26-7 
the balaace agi^t the bouse was eleven 
lakhs, and this in 1828 was increased to 
fourteen lakhs. But when was the 
balance sheet of 1827-8 mode outP— 
From th8 evidence of Mr. Vanthart it 
appeared to have been made out in 
Dec. 1828, within two months of one year 
after Mr. Browne Roberts had quitted 
the country, and proceeded to E^pe. 
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partly for the purpoM of eodeavoariog 
to recover wh^ ym at that time con* 
udereda recoverable debt. He would 
alao remind the court that Hr. Jenkins, 
ata subseqoent period, would have joined 
the house if he bad considered the three 
accounts he referred to as good balances. 
He would direct the attention of the 

• court to the acts of the partners at tlie 
time Mr. Itobertaquittcd the partnership, 
and ask if they showed a sense of their 
own insolvency when they undertook 
to pay 40,000 rupees per share for 
each of his shares. Would they have 
done BO if they had ttiougbt their con¬ 
cerns were irremediable P Of course they 
would not. Did any one come into tiie 
house on the retirement of Mr. Aoberts P 
Was he a young and inexperienced per¬ 
son that joitiA the firm at that tune P 
No i on the contrary, Mr. Storm had 

* been long in business, and thought he 
was doing perfectly right in joining 
the house. If the amount of the trans¬ 
actions of the house was looked at, 
it would be found that the delicietiey in 
1825, was about live per cent, of the 
capital, and surely it could not Le con¬ 
sidered that a largo trading concern, 
such as the house of Mackintosh and Co., 
might not realise a profit of five per 
cent, on the business. It so happened, 
however, that a series of circumstances 
took plaice here at that time, which no 
man, of whatever sagacity, cuu]jfl have 
foreseen, otherwise it would have been a 
poor business indeed, which, with the 
resources of Mackintosh and*Co., could 
not have realined a profit of fifteen per 

, cent., and if the house had realized ten 
per cent, only they would have been 
left tti a solvent state. Mr. Jenkins hiid 
said, that the state of three *uccounU in 
1831, prevented him irum joining the 
house, but that he continued with tliem 
to the date of the failure, not having 
finally determined whether he would 
ju^ll them or uol. -Theu wus it to be be¬ 
lieved that if Mr. Jenkins thought it 
might be worth his while to remain with 
tbs house, that Hr. Roberts could not 
quit India in 1827, with a favorable view 
of Ua|. solvency P It had been pnrved 
that anded property renuiined a ii'»' 
mioal value from 1824 to 1628. It ht-d 
also been proved that the firm of Mac- 
.klntosh Co., held laige mortgages 
and securities, which, ti the time, were 
conndsred sufficient to cover Ramrattan 
MulUck’s debt; but iu 1831, the state of 
things VOS different, and Bomrattan’s 
account had been converted into a bad 
debt,.in oeaseqnence of the depreciation 
in the value of landed property; still, at 


that time, Mr. Jenkins thought (hsf a 
fortunate year or two might mve turned 
the scale in favor of (he house. As m 
the debt of Mercer and Co., at the tinte 
of the failure of the house it was in¬ 
debted to the firm about twenty li^fas of 
rupees, for which there were aeoiirUies 
noa* rejnainiug to about the value of one 
fourth of the amount. Mercer and Co„ 
failed in iK 27 ; they possessed enttun, 
indigo, and indigo factories, and Mac¬ 
kintosh and Co., had security over the 
whole property. Could any one tell 
him that at that time it might not be 
considered a valuable estate. It was 
proved that the firm lost £90,000 by the 
noose at home holding Mercer and Co’s, 
indigo over at a lime when it foil foom 
five shillings to two shillings and six 

S ence, making a loss of near one half the 
ebt, which could not have been foremen 
at the time Mr. Browne Roberts went 
home. Had Rickards, Mackintosh and 
Co. sold the indigo immecHately, the 
result irould have been very diffnent, 
and B8 this indigo was not sold till 
March, 1828, it was quite imposrible that 
the loss could have hastened Mr. 1^- 
berts’s departure from this country. 

The bouse here likewise held cotton on 
which a very conriderable loss had been 
sustained. If the court came to examine 
the balance against Mercer and Co. in 
1827, they would find that the firm were 
fully covered by what was considered 
good security, indeed, be remembered 
in 1828, at a meeting of the creditors of 
Mercer and Co., it was considered that 
Mackintosh and Co. would not only be 
fully ptud, hut that they were autliorized 
to hold over the balance for ^e other 
creditors. In like manner the value had 
depreciated of up-country indigo foc- 
turics, which were now hardly worthy of 
cultivation, and the export of cotton, 
which continued to be extensive for 
some time after the American war, as the 
large cotton screws in tins neighbourhood 
bor| testimony, harl now entirely failed. 

He now came to the debt due by Men* 
dieta, Uriarte and Co., which to this mo¬ 
ment, was not ascertained to be irreroe- 
d&bly bad, though be would admit that 
chums against Kings were*genetally en¬ 
compassed with difficulties. Unless be. 
was wrongly informed the assignees 
had now thought it worth their wldle to 
send Ur. Storm, one of the insolvents, to 
ModrUl, to mess the claim there. Ur. 
Browne Roberts had himself Apenttwo. 
years in Spain, having tbs same object u 
view; but, it was to ^Ibped, Sutt a bet¬ 
ter state of things aoi^£btaieed in that 
eeiuiti^, and ■ tl^ Bfr. Storm would bo ^ 
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iii(»re !<u(-ceHtiful. If the whole ehonld be 
recovci-etl, it would be more than suf- 
Evienl to cover the debt of Mendieta 
Uriarte and Company. The debt itaelf 
had originated out of the trade to Manilla 
which waa carried on to a conaiderable 
extent, both here nud at Madraa, until it 
was put u atop to by the deciaioi^ of Sir 
'William Scott, on the question aa to the 
right of any privileged body to licenae a 
trade with the subjects of a power hostile 
to the supreme government. It was 
afterwards carried on at Calcutta by 
Mendietta, Uriarte and Co., who, being 
Spauiards were not affecled by the deci¬ 
sion. When that firm liecume involved 
they made over their claim on the Philli- 
pine Company to Mackintoali and Co., 
and ahoitiy after Ferdinand tlic VII. 
swept aaay the whole of the assets 
of the I’liillipine Company. Sjwin, how¬ 
ever, since that time, hud come to a 
better era—at lead it was to be hoped she 
would under the quadruple alliance,— 
and if that Government only, piid as it 
was called in this country, tea annas in 
the rupee, it would be sufficient to dis¬ 
charge the claim on the Phillipine Co. 
These were the three debts which had 
prevented Mr. Jenkins from joining the 
firm; and he thought no person in 1828, 
could have considered them irremediably 
bad. As to the debt of Ramrattan Mul- 
Uck, his Lordship was aware from what 
had passed in wiother place, that person 
bad a claim of one lakh and a half 
agmnst Surropekunder Sircar, and it was 
also well known there was a claim agtunst 
the Company for nine laklis, in support 
of which there was a petition liefore tlie 
court at ^me. The claim against the 
Compan^ it was true might not now be 
regarded as it was in 1828, but the claim 
’ of one and a half lakh was yet before the 
Supreme Court. Now what was the 
state of these three balauces when Hr. 
Browne Hoberte quitted the partnership •, 
Raifirattau MuHick's security was a 
good set off to the full amouut; ifea- 
' dicta, Uriarte, and Co.’s was a security 
‘to the full amount with great diifieuttiee 
in the way of recovering it; aud Mercer 
and Co.’s was considered, in 1827,to bb a 
suftcieat sedbrity to the full extent; 
but the fall of si^go, cottop, 8cc,, had 
since destroyed fhat to a very con- 
jddeiable extent, and in .like manner, the 
fall in landed 'property had made Ram- 
rattan MuHick's a bad debt. Mr. Jen¬ 
kins said “ if these three debts had been 
and no Maiq bad existed, I think I 
should have the house.” 

debto were co^Wied good at the time 
s Hr. Roberts len^ house. Mt. 'Jeakins 


continued, ” a lucky bit or two nughi 
have recovered matters. 1 took my im¬ 
pression firqm the partners of the firm ; 
it did appear to be the feeling that the 
house might not go on.” If such waa 
the impression of the partners, he would 
like to know what there was of fraud in 
receiving 40,000 rupees, for each share, 
three years previously to the time the ’ 
impression was communicated to Mr. 
Jenkins. The account of Mr. Browne 
Roberts was not before the court, but 
this was,—that a part of it consisted of 
sums received by the firm, on his ac¬ 
count, since he left the bouse. Mr. 
Vanlbart says, *' tiwre was a sum of 
20,000 rupees, recovered on the life of 
Captain Roberts: it was recovered for 
Mr. Browne Roberts, and forniH a jNirt'of 
the claim of 70,000 rupees." Ought not 
Uie house to be responsible fur this? 
Again, the sum “ 15,000 rupees ind up¬ 
wards, is composed of Sheriff's fees re¬ 
covered in 1828-9, aud there was a sum 
of 7,000 rupees, recovered for rent on 
accouatofMrs.Roberts’s settlement. The 
utmost the petitioner could say was, that 
Mv. Browne Roberts was not entitled to 
recover for his creditors any part of the 
sum remaining for the three anna shares. 
Perhajts 'it would not be w'orlh the while 
of the trustees of Rickards, Mackintosh 
a.id Co., to dispute that, hut the court 
would take into their considetation that 
Mr. Roberts liad received not a cowrie 
during the time he was at Madrid, and 
tliat had he remained a partner of the 
firm, he w^uld at least have received his 
maintenance during that period. A 
great deal had been said regarding a« 
representation made at the fiist meeting 
of the cred'itors of Hiekards, Mackintosh 
and Co., of‘^a sum of £38,000, said to be 
due to Jlr. Roberts from the bouse 
bore: it, bowever, turned out that Mr. 
Roberts not present when the 
ststemL.it was made, and wheu^the 
matter came to be sifted it was fon^to 
be a sum of £3Q,000, which the firm 
here, promised to advance him. It was 
true no lawryer would tell Mr. Roberts 
tW he had any claim on the firm for 
this sum, but when such promises were 
mode to him, could be be said to 
deceiving any bodyf < He would now 
only draw the atthntion of the court to 
one other dreoiurtance. Mr. Suther¬ 
land appeared kete in a most extraor¬ 
dinary position, mid be was quite at a 
loss to accodht for his feelings otherwise 
than that he was prompted by a denre to 

B lay the scavenger,—throwing dirt on 
[r. Roberts. ' Mr. Sutherland was a ere- 
ditor of ^ckards, Mackintosh and Co., 
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he bad received a dividend under the 
awignment, and be now came here to 
move the court to atrike out the claims 
of Bickarda, Hackiatodi and Co.-^'^ir J. 
P. Grant. He is also a creditor of &fac- 
kintosh and Co.-^Mr. Turton admitted 
that he was, but Btill there appeared 
s>omething singular in Mr. Sntherlan.l’a 
)iiOfcedings, since hi w;*s noting against 

, the interest for which ilr BroU'ne Bo- 
berta was merely a trustee, for not one 
cowrie would ever go to that gcnileman, 
as there would be no surplus from the 
estate of Rickards. Mackintosh and Co. 
However, Mr. Sutherland was the best 
judge of his own actions, 'flie question 
before the court was merely a question 
of law, as to the amount received by the 
firm on Mr. Roberta's account since he 
quitted the partnership. Ihere could 
be no doubt Ms creditors were entith d 
to that, and he would submit for a rc> 

* ference to the Examiner, to aacertain 
what those accounts were, and to whom 
they were due. lire amouut of the ba¬ 
lance due on the three anna shares he 
admitted to be doubtful, bat if any re¬ 
ference were made he begged that also 
might be included, os well os to ascer¬ 
tain whether any sums were due for Mr. 
browue Roberts’s expenses wliile at Ma¬ 
drid. Mr. Roberts had drawn nothing 
hat what was perfectly understood to be 
his own, and if it was asserted that he 
had. there was the more occasion for a 
referem-e.—Mr. Cochrane, in reply, said, 
that the usual courtesy of the Bhr pre¬ 
vented him telling his learned friend, 
who indeed generully mads good ad¬ 
dresses, that he never heard him make 
one HO bad, nor one in a worse cause. 

• There seems to have been a considerable 

I deal of time, certainly not of argument, 

consumed in an endeavour to prove that 
the house of Mackinto^ and Co. was 
solvent when Mr. Roberts quitted it, but 
be could assure his learned friend titat 
all the might-bes and may-hes be had 
imMe use of. together with the cotton 
sAew he had made use of also, wuold 
fail to screw up the assets to a state of 
solvency. But be would speak of the 
claim of Mr. Roberts as it appeared be¬ 
fore the Court. It did not appear by the 
hooks of Mackintosh and Co. that, Mr. 
Cherts was a trustee; but itapf^red 
that he. had represented to his crcnitois 
in liODdon, or ms partners had done so 
for him, that there was due to him from 
the ^use here, €$B,000. which had been 
cut down there to £34,000, and which 
had been ulthnately ciit down by the 
assignees here, to 70,000 rupees. Per- 
bips he might be permitted, on the part 


of Mr. .^utbcrland^to disciaiiu any en¬ 
deavour or wndi to prevent any ^ ^e^ 
family of Mr. Bubrrts making 
for the amounts for which it wei 
represented he was a trustee. He, hoW'! 
ever, was ready to Hiew that Mr. Boherile 
was not a trustee; and that an order 
pressed against him would not he in¬ 
jurious to any other party. With refia- 
ence to the usaignnient, it could not he 
suppoited, for if it was shewn that the 
house here, hod been entirely insolvent, 
he of course could convey nothing, and 
bis assignees must he bound by the enni- 
ties of the man whom they cwm uuaet. 
In April, 1831, Mr Roberts seut a beg¬ 
ging letter to the firm here, with which 
he thought it necessary to trouble the 
court, as it was asserted that Mr, Rpherts 
was a creditor to a large atnount. 
{Hetulg.) •• Having in couse(,i)snGe of 
my joining the house here, been under 
the necessity of hiring a house and fur¬ 
nishing it, and not having a penny in 
the world at my comnuind, rather tbau 
add to ^e weight of my pauper sttnation 
here in Bishopsgate’Street. I have taken 
the liberty to pass the two following billa 
on you at the ruinous rate of Is. Id.,—r 
the only terms on which I was able t/6 
negociate them, via.,—on the Slst of 
March, £423, or 5067 rupt'es—on the 
6lh of Apiil, £500, or 6000 rupees. 
Even these suras I should not Wve 
thought of drawing for, had you con¬ 
tinued to send on to Major Oliver, the 
accruing iutercst on Mrs Roberts’s trast 
and property, the deprivation of wlticb, 
situated as I unforturiately am in this 
house, puts me and my large family to 
serious inconvenience. Trusting that 
you will kindly honor these two drafts, 
and pass the amount, when paid, to my 
debit, believe me your attached friend, 
B. Robqrts." lliis letter, (Mr. Cochrane 
continue'^,) the whole scope of it showed 
that it was not only written by a man 
who knew he had no claim on those he 
addressed, hut who also knew the situa¬ 
tion of his late partners. How was it 
thai^ Mr, Roberts was not present on thus 
oci^onP Why was he not here at 
present “ acting under the deed of oa- 
rangement?” ft appeared to him (Mr. 
Cochrane) that Mr. Roberts’s,conduct 
from beginning to end had either been Jk 
freud a^nst one se^ 8f creditors, or a 
double fraud agtunst both. He would 
now read the court a letter which be had 
produced during the examination of Mr. 
Storm. It Isas written in hieroglyphics 
and Mr. t^toim could not read it, Ihm^, 
perlmps,Mr.Robertsm^tbe alAe 
so now, as he was go^rto gather some 
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information amongit the pyramid* of 
Tt^beg:— {Reads.) “In regard to the 
credit through China, our former letter! 
ugll have set the subject at rest for ever I 
hope. You are now fully aware of all 
the circumstances that led to the case: 
had •direct remittance been made they 
would never, I am assured have been 
resorted to. But my friend, means 
were T. W. P. H.W.P.H. W. P. N. 
and are still C. M. I. V. J. G. 
t j meet your P. Y. W. R. F. Look, I 
beg of you, at C. J. S, Y. W. R. H. F., 
and Q. P. J. N. M. F. 0. W. V. W. P. S, 
Q. F, The consignments of the year, 
lately made, you will find with reference 
to prices here, and the frightful stock on 
hand, will not give an average any thing 
like sufficient to cover tlie d rafts passed in 
favour of the Board of Trade. Allow me 
once more to put the question I before 
pot to Gordon. Where are K. L. F. K. F. 
to come fromP Be assured that in India 
I never had anything like the W P. £. U. 
G. H. E. that these things produce here. 
1 most once more implore you all to take 
into N. y. W. D. G. S. J. P. F. U, P. the 
T. P. G. P. W. S. W. M. H. in which T. 

G. shall be placed. W. R. G. W. Y. V. 
C. and V. W. Y. M. G. Y. G. M. U. H 

H. F. be not 1. Y. J. M. T. H. M. W. W. 
F. G. I will not dwell further on the sub* 
ject but refer you to Mr.Rkkards’s letter.” 
This letter (Mr. Cochrane continued) was 
of importance as it shewed that the part¬ 
ners were compelled to have recourse to 
hieroglyphics to conceal their situation 
from their head Iwok-keeper, aad even 
Mr. Storm was not acquainted with tlie 
characters. Was this consistent with a be¬ 
lief that the house was solvent, or that it 
might recover itself by “ a lucky hit or 
two," which Hr, Jenkins had spoken of? 
The learned counsel then cominented at 
great length on the address of Mr. Tor- 
ton, urging that even the statements 
made by Mr. Vanthart, did not shew the 
real amount of the deficiencies, and that 
the hoase had been insolvent for years to 
a much greater extent. If, the learned 

dCounsel argued, there was only a defi¬ 
ciency of five per cent., how came it that 
the book-keeper bad deposed that "the 
estate would onl^ pay three annas itt the 
rupee, ajid that not till alter the lapse of 
$ve or rix years after the fiuloreP-»Bu 
J. P. Grant stuff,^e thought this was 
quite a different case from the quesUon 
whether a partner can retire from on es¬ 
tate without notice, and not be liable for 
the debts afterwards incurred; or from 
the qnesUon whether a partner may be 
e^tled to Ktiw the sum of money 
wnich he goes otitfat. In thU case there 


was an agreement to pay asmn of money 
to the outgoing partner, but if the firm 
had no assets, they could not, of course, 
fulfil their agreement, and it could not 
be Bupwrted against tte claims of credi¬ 
tors. The claim here rested on two dif¬ 
ferent grounds, the first was the balance 
of the agreement made on the retire¬ 
ment of Mr. Roberta, and the second 
was the amount said to he received by 
the firm subsequent to that retirement, 
lie Utought it ought to be aHcertained 
how much had been received by the firm 
since Mr. Roberts left it, and be did not 
see how that could be done without a re* 
fetence to the Examiner.—Mr. Tuiton 
agreed to waive the right to any sums 
but those received by the firm subsequent 
to Mr. Roberts’s retirement, and the 
aminer was ordered to enquire and repqrt 
as to their amount- r. 

March 7.—/« the matter of George 
Weglatul Moseleg.—Mx. Turtono stated 
that the insolvent is a Major in the Com¬ 
pany’s military service; and applied for 
an order that one-half of the insolvent’s 
pay and allowances be appropriated to the 
liquidation of his debts. The learned 
counsel informed the chief justice that 
during bis recent absence, an application 
had been made to government, by the 
court, in order to ascertain what portion 
of a military insolvent’s pay might be 
appropriated for the henefit of his credi¬ 
tors without injuring his efficiency os a 
public servant, and that on the receipt of 
an an^er from the Vice-President in 
council, it hod been determined to set 
aside one-h:Uf of the pay of field olHcets, 
and one-third of the pay of subalterns for 
tliat purpasc.—Mr. Clarke said, that at 
the time the insolvent applied for his dis- ' 
charge, there was an appucation made on 
behalf of the assignee for some portion of 
bis pay to he paid over for the henefit of 
the credit'', s, but that no order was made, 
it appearing to the Court that a consider¬ 
able v'.-i'tioD of the insolvent's pay and 
allowances was stopped and withheld in 
consequence of some defalcations in ‘Bis 
account wilh governmentasUn^r agent 
at Nathpore. The total amount of this 
defalcation was 1,31,089 rupees, and 
government resolved to hold Major 
Moseley responsible to that extent, 
taking steps with the view of gradually 
liquidating the amount, by monthly 
stoppages of 300 rupees of fhe Major’s 
pay, at the same time leaving it to the 
Court of Ifirectora to determine if any 
remission of (Ju public claim against the 
insolve^ coiM be allowed. The learned 
counsel then read the correspondence 
between the government here and the 
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Cauit at home, from vbieh it appeared dioaidbe ^ven up tcftTtt ete^BtpM» hift' ^ 

that the Court's attention was drawn to after the eommunicaUon fhom gnv^^. 

the lullawing cirauinstaoees in favour meat the cohrt would not depart frottt ’ 

of the merciful conaiderstidh for which the rule which had been adopted. Everyth 

Major Moseley had appealed. *Iliey are thing had been done v^icb eould cecom-',.; 

bru'fly,—Uud for the more active and mend the insolvent's case to the livoteibb;' ' 

enterprising duties of the agency, a conaideratioa of the court, but the eov^ r 

better officer could not probably have inurt act on one general prineiple, and 

been found ]~that it would have required there might he a great detu in sd doing } 

the continued active esertiona of an able it might be an inducement to military 
accountant, with efficient assistants, to officers not only to reprem extravagance,' 
preserve the extensive and complicated but to adopt a system of retrenchment in 
accounts of the ageney in order;—^that order to pay on debts already incurred,'' 

so far fnmi Major Moseley being an able and to avoid what may be considered t)^ ' 

accountant be appears to have no know- disgrace of coming into tMs court.—Mr. ’ 

ledge of any system of book-keeping, and Cluke submitted that the Order ahoubt 

was wholly depeudeut upon the n^ive only go to the three hundred rnpees 

agents under nim ;—that during the per month, the amount remitted by l^e 

investigsdion not a single overt act of court of Directors. Ihat is, to take from 

fraud or dbhonesty, on the part Of Major the insolvent what the court had restored 

Moseley, in thi management of the to him, which would leave Rs. 415 per 

agency, has appeared, whilst it is evident month to keep up his station in the army 

Ire ne^leisly " defrauded himself of no and for the educaUon of his six children, 

less a sum than Rs. 5,000 by entering to —Sir Edward Ryad. This court must 

bis debit a draft for R& 15,000 instead of consider that the creditor has t^ first 

• for Rs. 10,000 the real amount, and which claim on ithe insolvent. .Perhaps the 

was not discovered till after the roinpila- court might have exerciaed a discretloii 

tiun of the account by Captain Hawkins. in this case bad matters stotNl as &ey did 

—Finally, that Haj. Moseley is a married formerly, but in Ute face of this commu- 

man with a rising family, and is believed nication from Government it cannot do 

to have been for some time in enibarrosHed it.—^Mr. Clarke submitted that an appli' ' 

ciroumstances. To this coinrao mention cation may be made to Government in 

the Court of Directors replied, that they this paiticular cose.—Sir Edward Ryan, 

regretted the loss which the public had No; the order must go forth, 

sustained by the mismanagement of —> 

Major Moseley whilst employed ir^ the SUMMARY, 

Nathpore timber agency, but, upon (1 full The Goveniff lirnerat .—Tlie Qo- 

cousidcration of all tbe circumstances, vernor General, .Sir C. Metcalfe, held a 

tliey were induced to authofize thu l<>vee at the Government Mouse, on 25th 

government here to remit whatever March, which was very numerously at- 

bj^Iance might still i-W due from him to the tended. Tiie Editor the Englishman 

government at the date of their desintch, tilates, that he never saw so„(yreat a 

provided it should appear that Maj. Most-- <-i owd, or so many foces Ire had dm been ' 

ley had no means of liquidating tiie accustomed to meet with at former le- 

amount except by stoppages'froin his mili- vees. Almost the wliole of the Staff at^ 

tary allowaiiees. The learneil eounwl pot priaci|nt Civiliaus, the Judgeanadth# 

in the affidavit of Mr. Robert Swiniioe, in liar, Bisheqt and Clergy, tire Memben of 

which it was set forth, that the insolvent (iouucil, Merchants, attend^i 
has ^^'ife and six children *, two of tbe The subscriplions for Lord W. Ren- 

latter arc at school in England, one at tinck’s statue, realked up to. 14tfa 

school in India, and ttro under ediica- March, apouut to 26,885 rupees, 

tion by a teacher the insolvent's The Steam fund has received an ad- > 
faoipe;—that to the best of de^nent's ditional sulMcripl'ion of 16 rupees, ftddt ' 

belief the expense of educating the the Reverend Mr. Ward, of Xllaha^, 

children is 260 rupees per month, pad making (ha total amount of sobscriptiona 

that the insedvent has no other mean^or to the Beoga^und 167,545-14-5 rupee*, 

income tihateirer besides his pay aud from ]^»54S aabocribers.* and the sum 

allowances as a Major in the army, realiaid, l&2,l64-4>6 rupees, from 2,384 

Under thkte cirCamttances Mr. Clarke subscribers. 

submitted that the iiwdvent was entitled A proposal for establishing at Meerutt 
to the favonffile conjdderatffin of the a society to promote and aid the ad-. . 

court.—Sir Edward Ryan aaid, that he vaneementolknoarledgeandinstniel^, T 
had always found it difficoU to determine has been in circulatiou, and to wbic& we < 

what part of « military inaolvsat’a pay are happy to obierve ttie jpgaatuici ef 
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tbfe h«ul8 of (li>pai'tment!i, alike civil and 
military. An union in tmih a caune in 
iK.aoralile to all partica, and we bait with 
joy this effort in the great work of edu* 
cation, lincerely hoping it may be sue* 
cewiruily prosecuted 

St, tndnir’t Cloek.—Vfe are glad to 
fitui that a subscription is rmsing for a 
clock for the steeple of St. Andrew's 
church. Qovernment have contributed 
2000 rupees, towards this desirable ob* 
ject, and about 1500 rupees, have al* 
re^y been subscribed by individuals, 

‘Lord Cmb mere,—By the last in¬ 
telligence received from England, we 
learn that Lord Comberraere, our for¬ 
mer Commander-in-diief, has offered his 
services to the Court of Directors, to 
come out to this country again in the 
same capacity. 

Z.Hckarm'.—Translation of a letter 
from Lucknow, dated the 13th March, 
1835“ The King, of late, amuses him¬ 
self at Chauud Gunge, wliere he spends 
his money, or rather the munpy of the 
people, in naiitches and such like de¬ 
baucheries. On the I'ith, a burglary 
attended witit a most horrible murder 
was committed at Lucknow, in the house 
of a rich mahajuu, when property to a 
great amount was plundered, and the 
iiiahajun, his wife, and two children bar¬ 
barously murdered. Although the crime 
was committed near a large and popu¬ 
lous part of the town, no traces wcie 
discovered of the perpetrators. In foil, 
as usual, no trouble was taken by the 
government to delect the murderers, 
'ihe King has, as a matter of form, taken 
up the case, and may decide it in two ur 
three jears.” 

J<’g,;ore.—We learn from the " Delhi 
Gaaette" that an express passed through 
Uiat place, on the 14lh March, for Jey- 
pore; and that it contained orders for 
apprising Jotharam that he inust quit 
his office of Prime Minister; and that 
force would be applied if be resisted the 
order, llris decision of our late Go¬ 
vernor General doubtless aresj^^u the 
slroug suspicions whidi had arisen of bis 
having made away with the deceased 
young llmai) by poison. A political 
ugeht will donbtless be established nt 
Jeypore, du«ng the lo ng minority of tl.e 
Rajah whohafsuccee&ed'tothe guddee. 
Major Alves was expected to move upon 
Jeypoie on the morning of the l7th 
March, with a ratpectable force, com¬ 
posed of three regiments of infootry, a 
regiment of cavalry, and some guns.— 
Fi^er parieulars have been received 
regaiding AeoDune which the .British 
Government intend to pursue with re¬ 


gard to Jottiaram. It appears, lliat, 
wlien on the death of the kite Rajah, 
he had reason to dread a popular insur- 
recUon, he irate to the British Kesident 
in Bsy^tana to rerign hia post of Minis¬ 
ter. ^e Resident is now iostructed to 
inform him that be must adhere to hw 
resignation, and retire. As suiin as the 
despatches reached the Besideut, he di- 
reeled Brigadier Wyatt to move with all ' 
bis troops on Jeypore. This march of 
riie troops is intended simply to aiford a 
safe convoy to the odious Minister. 
But there is some reason to fear that it 
may arrive too late; for the people 
there, tired of waiting for the inter¬ 
ference of the British Government, had 
already begun their scheme of ven¬ 
geance on Jotharam, and hud induced a 
large portion of his troop.i to revolt iloiu 
him. He is not to be considered in Uie 
light of a prisoner, but is to be 4eprived« 
of his power, and permitted to go whete 
ever he may desire. This will prubidity 
be the extent of his punishment. 

Mitilavg tielvi-iv /'Viirf.—(By the * 
committee)—Mr, Cumin's plan is Uiis: 

—Upon nil officer’s joining the cstablisli- 
ment he is supposed to subscribe lor llie 
first live years, 5 rupees per montb—^sc- 
coiid ditto 10 ditto—third ditto 15 ditto 
—fourth ditto ditto—liRli ditto 25 

dillu; and, for the rest of the time, dur¬ 
ing liM cuntiuuaucc in llie scnicc, 30 
rupees per mensem: and, in audition to 
thes^'payments, tlie oflRi cr is cxpccltd 
to relinquish the increase of jiay and al- 
lowHticee lor one year, to. ahnh he will 
have become eutillcd, upon the uliain- 
menl of each step to that of LU iit.-eol. 
inclusive. For the. a puj nicnts and do¬ 
nations, the officer, after 25 gears’ser- 
vice, inulndiug three years lor one fur¬ 
lough, beeonics entitled to a retiring al¬ 
lowance oi £525 )ier annum, in winch 
is iiii foiled tlie pension of his rank. la 
Uic 4-vent of the officer’s emiuiiuiiig 
anollier year in the service aileit.lic be- 
tomes entitled to this retiring pi^oii, 
the tirsl {layment of tbe ponsioit is with- 
lield; and tlie officer gets credit for the 
additional pension, which, at hie stunding 
ill the service, the £525 would purchase. 
This Slim is found to he £50, so that an 
officer having served 26 years .becomes 
entitled to a retiring pension of £575. 

If the officer should continue aiiol^r 
year in the service be also teUnquishes 
Uie first ] ayment of his meiras^ pen- 
Eioa,andrfor this teiinqiushmenf he gets 
credit/or an additional pensionof£62 tOs; 
so that after 27 yean’ service the officer’s 
pensioa would become £637-10s. In 
this manner tbe pension is iucrewed each 
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year, by the amount vhtcfa acquired 
pensioti of the previous year would pur- 
chaae, till the officer haa been 35 years 
in the service, when bia peoaien ia fliially 


fixed St £1,500 per annum. Hie pw- 
sions on retirement will be seen in ft* 
accompanying talile, under the num)^ 
of years served:— 


•251 STj W\ 30^ 31 I 32 531 , M 

t 5250 I 5750 | 6375 | 7075 ! 7^50 '8700 | 9700 { 10800 12000 j'13600' |1rgbd& 


To extend the advantages of this 
• scheme to those officers who are on the 
establififament, and to place them exacUy 
in the position which they would have 
occupied had the fund been instituted 
when they entered the service, they are 
called u| on to pay down, on the instltu* 
tion of the fund, if ftey have served but 


1 

2 
3 
4s 

5 

6 
’ 7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 
13 


year 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

doi 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 


lU. 91 
do. 160 
do. 237 
do. 864 
do. W05 
do. 1,226 
do. 1,466 
do. 1,729 
do. 2,022 
do. 2,341 
do. 4,569 
do. 5,208 
do. 5,938 


14 years Rs. 

15 do. do. 

16 do. 

• 7 do, 

18 do. 

19 do. 

20 do. 

21 do. 

22 do. 

23 do. 

21 do. 

25 do. 


6,691 
7,555 
do. 8,570 
do. 9.695 
do. 10,943 
do. 15,587 
do. 17,478 
do. 19,652 
do. 24,367 
do. 27,333 
do. 30,633 
do. 31.309 


in lulditiun to the regulated anbseription 
of their standing, and the increase of 
pay anil allowances for one year to which 
they a'ill liccome entitled on promotion. 
It has been satisfactorily shewn by Hr. 
Cumin, that as the army is now consti¬ 
tuted, ati officer will have to serve sm 


Ensign 
Lieutenant - 
Captain • - 
Major - • - 
Lient.-colonel 


5 yeari! 
12^ do. 
142 * 10 . 

6 do. 
8: 


As it might be inconvenient, if not im¬ 
possible, for some ofBcen to pay down 
the sum required from them to entitle 
them to the ultimate benefits of the fund, 
it is proposed to withhold from them the 
increase of pay and allowances, to which 
they will have become entitled on pro- 
m^n fur one year towards the ^y- 
nient of the augmenUttion of the pension 
of the retired officer, if aueb claims should 
not be otherwise provided for; and fur the 
rest of the time by which their promotion 
will have liecn accelerated by the agency 
of the fund towards the payment of i harm- 
mediate donation, if any dudl be dudiVon 


* Time served in years, 
t Pennon in rupees. 

I ,And it ie eHhnated ttilt, mHh Ihe 
* opeacjt qf the fund, an officer will have 
to serve as Ensign but 3 years; Lieute¬ 
nant 7 ditto.; i^ptaitt 8 ditto; Major 3 
^itto; and Lient.-eolonel 5 di^. 


them ; or till without the agency of the 
fund they might fairly have calculated 
upon being promoted. Officers who 
may become subw'riberi to the fund,and 
who, tiirough ill-henlth will have Uie 
privilege of retiring uimd the half-pay of 
llieir rank, will be allowed such a ^n- 
eion, in siddition, as shall he a liberal 
eiiuivalent of their share of the assets of 
the institution—and, os, with the agency 
of the fund, when in complete operMion 
all officers of ten years standing may 
fairly calculate on being Captains; the 
benefit which the institution of the fund 
is Calculated to confer ou the junior 
branches of the service cannot hut be 
perfectly apparent. Hieae are the prin¬ 
ciples the permanent fund; but to 
give immediate efiect to it, and that ce¬ 
lerity of promotion, which is desirable in 
an army subjected to the influeoce of an 
1 ixdian elimt^, and, at the earns time, to 
n xa limit to the claima of the army upon 
the State, it is proposed to solicit, on the 
(hurt of the army, the Honorable Court to 
allow for every corps, in each Presi¬ 
dency, £1,500 per annum, including 
the off-reckoning money and the present 
pension fund; and from tiiis income, 
when the fund shall have been put in 
operation, it is proposed, to allow to all 
officers, who have served their regulated 
lerm, and who may be disimsed to retire, 
a {wnsion, if a Captain of 400 guineas per 
annum—if a Major 500 ditto—iPa Lieut; 
(Jolonel 600 ditto; including the retiring 
allowances of their rank, and to ail other 
officete who shall have served the regu¬ 
lated temu, and who may become sul>- 
scribers to tire fund, but who may ^11 be 
unwilling to retire in the first instance, 
it ie proposed to give credit for the pre¬ 
sent li^oe of the pension of their rank,* 
and for tiieir subscription of 30 rupees* 
]>er mensem, and when they may feel 
(liiApsed to retire, tlm pension which 
Khm be the equivalent of b8tb. TJp those 
officerawho may have gompletod their 
teni 9 of se/Viee before the whole aroonnt 
of donation due from them shall have 
been pud, and who may continue in Ihe 
srrviee, credit will be given for the retir¬ 
ing pension of a Captain, unless it can 
be raewn that, without the agency of tho 
fund, the higher rank hfid been atldiQeda 
for the amount of their snbscrifitions and 
donations; and fur .their^subsetiption of 
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sb riifMs per metuem; and when it may 
beth^wiah to retire, they slmll have 
Vfle penriiMU which are the equivalente of 
these contribntions, provided these pen¬ 
nons abdl not exceed those which the 
forcgoiOig table assigns for the ofiicers of 
the different landings. ToUwseofficen 
who may not have served their term when 
this scheme shall have been piit in 
operation, it is proposed to allow 400 
gnineas per annum, if they will retire 
when their term shall have been served; 
and, in addition, one guinea per annnm 
for every 100 rupees which they may 
have paid in the shape of donation to the 
fund, provided tiiese together shall not 
exceed 500 guineas. I'here are various 
aonrees in the fund itself to euable it to 
meet its engagement on behalf of the 
army, which engagements, it will be 
perceived, are but temiwraty, and are 
calculated to remove from the service the 
senior officers, and to give that celerity 
of promotion which is so much required: 
but if these sources of annual ^pply and 
the annuity from the State together, 
diottld not be found sufficient, in the first 
ioatanee, to meet the whole liabilities of 
the fond, whieh nothing but experience 
can precisely determine ; it is emulated 
that the appropriation for the purposes of 
the fund, of the increase of pay and al¬ 
lowance for one year, of those who are 
promoted in consequence of the retire¬ 
ment of an officer, will speedily b^g 
the claims upon the State within those 
limits which it may be the pleasure of 
the Honorable Court to assign, when, 
of couiM,all fuj^er dednetions, if ne¬ 
cessary, would go towards the payment 
of tha^' donation still due from t^ offi¬ 
cer so promoted.” 

Mr. Cumin’t Retirinff f'utuf.—Cf>f. 
Goffoway's OtueetionMund Mr.CurtUn'g 
Aepliei:— 

Otjfecttoa 1.—And the ioiproliability of 
ita being adopted ie augmented by the 
increased benefit it ^fesses to confer. 

Bgptjf l.~l beg here to preny'e? that 
axy objectiona made by Cd.^U^ay 
have, ea 1 ooTCeive, reference only folho 
foeane by which the prospective s^ieme 
is to b« liroag^ kto operation; for he 
■dimtted to m« vmt the fundamental 
piindples oftke plan weraperfoet The 
oUectioni^ theremn, if ofanyfoiw, can 
only be terapomry^lbe excellence of 
the plan coonsts in a great degree on 
the largeness of the retiring pensiotu j 
as theae offer .the greater incentives to 
retire; and,therefore, the greater sti¬ 
mulus to promotion. 

0. introduction is made to de-' 
pen^ upon the aid of the home authori¬ 


ties to a great extent. This renders ita 
institution precarious: whilst, as it pro¬ 
fesses to accelerate the promotion of 3d 
Captains (to the rank or Colonel I pre¬ 
sume) by twelve years. This must add 
so much to the cod of the pension fond 
as to render the concurrence of the Hon. 
Court (if that cost shall be put upon the 
stated at least very doubtful. If puff 
upon the army the difficulty is not re¬ 
moved but only its position changed; for 
the army, 1 conceive, is unable to bear it. 
But it is said the sum now demanded 
from the Court is*' less” than the amount 
which the Court recently offered. Ibis 
hat the ^pcarance of an oversight or a 
fault. Inere cau be no possible reason 
for tliis. 

JI. 2,—The aid of the j^ome anthorif les 
is solicited only to the extent which 
they have already sanctioned—^thc llot^ 
Court offered to entertain 21 Lreut.-col8. 
on tlie pension list per annum: tliis 
involved an annual expenditure of 
£148,920 per annum, or £723 per corps, * 
without taking into the account for ex¬ 
penditure on account of the retiring 
allowances of Majors or Cupfauns, or of 
officers retiring upon half-pay.—Ibis is 
a misconception of the whole plan.- if the 
Hon. Court has its expenditure under 
this head fixed, that plan must be the 
most agreeable to them, which makes 
men most contented with their own con¬ 
dition : a Captain’s becoming a ('olonel 
does not increase his claims for retiring 
pension^on the Company. The Court 
is conceived to allow only six per cent, 
interest on the subscriptions of the 
army; and only that, in addition, whiah 
they are at present paying under various 
heads as^ff-reckoning pensions, &c. Sec. 
In short, an equivalent of all tlie claims 
upon the state u asked and neither mure 
nor less. 

0. 3.—Calculations for such funds as¬ 
sume 'hat the whole anuy, at jeast so 
many ns will render the exceptioui in- 
(^nsiderable, ate willing to adopt the 

B eet; in other Words, that they are 
ing to forego a part of their present 
comforts for the prospect of a consider¬ 
able benefit to accrae to them many 
yean hence. B^^ipen, gencrally speak- 
iug, are not willing to exercise such aelf- 
desial. anfi if they were, we know that 
a vast number of the officers of this 
srmy are so encumbered that toeyhave 
no proepq^, even with the proposed pen¬ 
non, of being able to quit this couat^ in 
35 yean, ^ley are Id del^ and their 
creditors wouU not suffsr them togu, aiWl 
they are many of them, no less involved 
by the, at least equally strong obligation 
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to provide for their families Ilih said, 
however, pennons are ndeabk, but ihw 
requires certificates of healA nhith 
would not be easily praeurel b) those 
(generally invalids) who would become 
randidates fiir pensions, and, in the ease 
of debtors, pensions, rf sold, would be 
consumed in liquidation of debts or on 
«life insurance. 

N, 3 -^f men are, generally speak* 
ing, unwilling to forego a part of their 
present comforts, and to exercise self* 
dtnials, how does it happen Uiat Majors 
are annually bought out —In my original 
litter 1 included certain paragraphs tu 
point out how as I conceived, those who 
are in debt might be reliev^ of tlieir 
liabilitits, and I have been given to nn* 
desstand that portion of my letter was 
objected to beAnse its publication might 
interfere with a more economical m^e 

* of hquidation now in progress 1 cannot, 
therefore, well understand \how the case 
of debtors can be urged as an objection | 
but all men are not in debt—and even 
the cn ditors of debtors would eauercise a 
sound discretion in contributing for their 
debtors to enable them to attain supenor 
rank, and therefore greater facilities of 
making good the demands against them 
But with his present knowledge of the 
Indian army will Col Galloway maintain, 
that it 18 wiser to allow men to struggle 
with their present difficulties, and with 
the certain prospect of having to serve 
longer and lunger intervals in theinfenor 
grades of Uie army, and to mature its 
present dissatis&chon wnth itt prospec ts 
and condition into permanent discontent, 
, than to adopt a plan that must dissipatt, 
so far as their ultimate prospects are, con 
eerned, all ttonrees of dissaUstaction from 
the array. In short, it is wtser to allow 
4 000 men on whom the integrity ut this 
empire depends to perpetually bruod 
over the dreanness of their prospects, 
that a few who are in debt might not be 
i^mmoded, or to adopt this plan by 
w hich the well-being m ’ the happiness 
of dll would be secured at the probable 
risk of inflicting a temporary incon¬ 
venience on a fewf What has been said 
relative to debtors applies in aa equal 
degree to all other obligaboas gweejit 
that of an officer’s fiumly, aiidcm%boM 
account it becomes more imjpeiuttve that 
he sbottld anheenibe, inavnach, to by 
sahscnbing he attains higher rank} and 
his family—«a U claim for allowances 

in case of ha demoe. * 

O. 4—Cqit Badenach’s tablet state, 
that m 25 yean only five officers in 100, 
have retued on pensiona Hia included 
a period when me emolumeote of officers 


were largt r than now I am aware that 
tfau, if a tM t tai ihtates the estsbl wh i mei lt 
of a tnnd, bui I ad\trt to it here to show 
that where the chance of enjoyment w m 
to one against a nuu, twre w little 
temptation to sacnfkse protent meaqg— 
yet by tha adieme aa lens, or Sd Ueut. 
after 5 yean’ a rviee u required to pay 
per month . . Ba 10 

After to years' (a laeut say,) do „ l5 
After 15 years’ (do) . . „ 20 

After 20 years’ (a Captain) do „ 25 
After 25 years’ do. do. „ 30 

and there are many Captains now up¬ 
wards of 25 yean in the service 

R 4—The inference from ('aptain 
Badenach’s tables is wrong —if only 5 
out of every 100 retired the reason most 
be Bou^t for on other grounds, nod per¬ 
haps Col Galloway’s own case wnll serve 
as an apt example—-the retinng tdlow- 
anecs were not sufficient to induce mere 
than the eighth part of those who had Ined 
over 25 years m India to retue | and thus 
the other seven-eighths were^eomp^led 
to stay Is an meumbmnee to the service 
till the vitality of the system became ex¬ 
hausted Ihu inferenoB ratght, with 
equal force, have been urged agamit en* 
tenng the service, and yet the Dire^ra 
find no wuit of candidates for cadet^p 
Here a comparison of thugs with eaim 
other a made, which, to my mind, a^t 
of no compariBon. Facta are xeaeoned 
on, derived from the present system m 
place of facta which must hold good in 
that wrbich this scheme will bring into 
operation, hut even according to the 
pn sent system, his reasoning a not con¬ 
clusive , or how could the sacrifices be 
made that are being made to buy out 
Majors Some arc called upen to oun- 
tribute thouMTids, and yet, at tha in¬ 
stant, tlg,re are mure who are ready to 
make these sarnhees than there are of 
Majors to retire 

O. 7 —I conceive the pnncijda upon 
which this fund u made to rest u otyec- 
tionsble, vtz , upon time, and not upon 
rant, involving aa that does supercesatora 
wbie/T I hold to lie an obstacle of the 
greatest inagmtude to the reception 
ofi thu plan by the army. We cannot 
expect that men wiU brconie instru¬ 
mental la their own ^luparaiive) de- 
giadattou? and, therffoie, 1 thuk it u 
certam that thoK who staid well for pro- 
moliefi without tbie fund will not pay for. 
standing worse Every corps which bed' 
not an offieer ready to accept the pension 
when entitled would be exposed toeuper- 
eemmo. But it is replied, that when Idie 
operatioa of thw Infid wnll have been 
cmnpleted, that u many years hence, all 
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,wiio are eligible will have attuned jjjb* 
rank of lieut'Cul., and tbni thue will 
be BO BUpercewiun. But this plan baa to 
'^be Mibmitted to tboae who are now 
in the anny. Ihe consequence Menia 
KtevHable. 

tt, 7.—When a iman entera the army, 
it is with the view of acquiring dtttinc- 
tion, reapectability and coinp^nce in 
old age.>-'ir in a gradation aervice rank 
hna nut been attuned, the Ihultdoes not 
reat with the individaHl, hot with cireum> 
stances; he, therefore, snSera enough in 
having to endure diaappointment without 
having to endure the additional pang 
that that diaappointment inflicts the ad¬ 
ditional penalty of incompetent reward 
for services, which with any other rank, 
he could not have aiore faithfully exe¬ 
cuted. But this scheme does confer 
emolument according to rank—^for it 
brings the attamuient of the rank of Lt.- 
eol. within the period when retirement 
can take place. Not being a military 
ifHin I «|<«H be excused. I ho|e, if 1 do 
not perceive the force of the remark, re¬ 
lative to superceasion, nor the probability 
of any ineonvenieiiee that can arise from 
it) and, as will iw seen, the array has 
bail already siifllcient saraptea of auper- 
eeiwioo,and they must -endure it.—In¬ 


stance:— Years. 

C~»bl. R. Penny, a Colonel - » 24.6H 
W. Burgh, ditto.24,71 


W. D. Playfoir, a Ideut.-rolonel 19,72 
Ifonry Iv. Worrall, a Major in - - 14,71 
Alexander B. Dyce, ditto - - - 13,70 
Cieorge White ditto • • • • 13,05 

l^ter Stalker ditto - • - - > 12,69 

Henry G. Huberts, a Captain in • 4.92 
Henry Hancock ditto - - - * 6,80 

Edward Franklin ditto • - . . 6,50 

Jno. R. Loard ditto • • - • . 5,80 

S.-Ceitett ditto - - - - . 5,91 

and several others who could U named, 
s # e e • 

O. 8.—The senior officers of the army 
will, in all probability, object to the off¬ 
reckoning being mergetl into this fund. 

If. 8.—An Ens. in the serviefr has a 
claim oo the off-reckoning fund! and^be- 
fore it can be alienated from its present 
channel his consent, as well as thai of a 
CoLi^ masts be obtained. It » not- in¬ 
tended to s^thdraw the off-teefco^ng 
money from Kw hum who^nsiste on his 
diiare of it, hut ^ply to nnk that portion 
of it against which there is no claim into 
th«TCttilDgfand,'andto apply hia Uie 
-jpaymeht the rettred pensions. 

O. 9.—Other objections ' might he 
Stated—some^are recorded by one of our 
colleagues. Bat on ttie whole, aa for as 
my judgmedt goes, 1 really cannot take 
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it upon myseR to say that 1 entertain a 
hope that this fund aa proposed will meet 
with either the concurreuce of the home 
authontiAs,-or be acceded to. by the 
army. It is beyond the means of the 
latter; and from the former its requisi¬ 
tions are such that I do not expect they 
will be granted. 

B. 9.—^If the consent of the army l^ 
not obtained, the consent of the Imme 
authorities will not be required: but if the 
consent and the approval of the army be 
obtained, that will go for, under present 
drcuinstances, in influencing the con¬ 
sent of the borne authorities. At all 
events, it is apparent that these two 
n^ts can only be determined on by 
Wng submitted to the parties in ques¬ 
tion. Hw army are tiw best judges of 
their own wants, on tlft one hand, and 
the Honorable Court, as to its power of 
compliance, on the other. , • * 

O. 10.—My own opinion is, but 1 
state it with great deference to the sen¬ 
timents of others, that there is no way or* 
affording the desired relief to this array, 
BO easy of accomplishment or that would 
be so acceptaltle, os by Government 
granting to such of the senior officers 
whose resignation would not create su¬ 
percession, as might wish to retire, a 
compensation for the resignation of their 
comiiiissions, the amount (willi whatever 
donation the Honorable Court may be 
pleased to grant,) being re-uiibursed by 
the army, not by payments from present 
allowances, but by giving up the allow¬ 
ances of* the higher ranks which the re¬ 
tirements shall have created, until the 
amount of compensation paid to the re¬ 
tiring officers, shall have been liqiiidalctl. 

R, 10.—'ihese remarks have no re¬ 
ference tb the subject under considera¬ 
tion ; and, therefore, I do not think 1 am 
called upon to reply to them. But Jest 
a different opinion should Ije entertaine'i, 

I may be permitted to ask what is meant 
i* a foregoing remark relative to a**'cer¬ 
tificate of health F" If this plan were 
adopted, might not the army refuse 
to ;^y for the retirement of an officer, 
wh^ bad he atsid but amtther year, must 
have given them the step without 
purchase P But tfaia plan involves a 
principle that would be a perpetual 
Bouree of annoynace tothe aimy. It can 
offor no gnaiantee to tiie Government 
that all ofilcen on ito roster, would be 
young and efficient men. Its adoption 
woulu givi the Government no assurance 
that it could calculate on the content¬ 
ment of the army; and, m no guarantee 
is offeredon either of these heads, Ithiuk 
it, therefore, inexpedient. It may furly 
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be asked if tiw Government would e*er- Assam without dangea of jungle fewr. 
else a ^nd diacretbo in giving retiring Assam will then be found bt^elth]r and, 
officers the equivalento of their petwioiis cool; the deputation may pro^ np^m 

and commisriona. I say it would inrt j Buihampootor. and pursue their exami; 


and for this reasoO, that aUhod^jh most 
offieeiB, after having had a lesaou or two 
from the men of the world in Eun^. 
might manage to take care of what was 
left them, it does not lollow ihst all 
usmld exercise the same measure of 
prudence; and hence, the Government 
would be ever exposed to calls upon it, 
that a regard for the respectability the 
service would force it to admit; and, 
therefore, Uiat although this is au exoep* 
tion to a geueral rule, it is a case which 
should be guarded against. It is worthy 
of remark, that Col. Galloway objects to 
the army being called upon, /nr a Ume, 
toBuhseribe towards the paymesit of ade¬ 
quate pensions t8 their seniors; and yet, 
wishes to render that system of payment, 
with reference to his own fdan, perpetual; 
withont being able to determine when 
circumstances would render the continu- 
• ance of those payments powible. And 
bis system wtMiid afford the Government 
no additioiial security for the seal, or the 
contentment, or the efficiency of the 
army*,—whereas, with reference to the 
- pliui against which these objections are 
i^llireclcd, ibe goveriiineiit has every 
l^ltle st'cnrity;—an officer’s coiitributions 
are in deposit for his own ultimate use, 
and tluiB, as his mouey and his ultimate 
prospects are secured to him, his riiegi* 
ance and seal in the cause of the state 
will ever be above suspicion.—Itis iringu- 
Ur that there is no objectiontnade, ex- 
ci'iil that with reference to time, that 
not apply against any system of re- 
lireineiit; and. therefore, with at V-'ftst 
t oiml fon e, against the plan proposed by 
cil. Galloway: JOHN WKMN. 

We. Crttrr>ifl'ii Memitt'aadum, jor 
the l>eu»ttHiuH to the Tea Conotrtn U 
Upper /iw/fi;.—The journey to the Tea 
(buiitries in Upper Assam U a very long 
01 ^*! no time, tbersfore, should lie lost 
alter the commencement of the healthy 
season—but, as the Kliasia Mountoin 
have not been explored by bolaaistB, the 
deputation should, on Uiat account, not 
be burned through those hills. If, there¬ 
fore, the deputation leave Calcuttip^noi 
later than the Ist of October, and pilcwo 
in« steMtteri they will reach the rtalion 
of Cbelapoonjee about the 8th,'' wd 
will find full occupation in their to- 
taaical researches until the 1st of No¬ 
vember, halting at various powte in 
theit ioiwney mtom to Nunklow; firoiu 
whence at that season^y may descend 
into the vaUeys between that place and 
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nation of tim vegetable products of itJr 
banks without any apprehenaton oi suf¬ 
fering from the eilmate. A getriomnal 
inenJ^, versed in the practice of coal 
mines may be attached to the depdtatioA 
with great benefit i his attention shduld 
be directed to tfail position of the coal 
bed on the lower part of the ascent of the 
Khasia Mountain, particularly hear By- 
rung ami CbelapiioDjee-~from whence 
coals may be drawn and conveyed to the 
plain at a far less expenoe than from the 
well-known beds in toeimmediate ndgh- 
boorfaood of CfaetapDOnfoe. I would atso 
direct his attentiou to the very fine white 
porcelain earth, produced by the decom¬ 
position of the Feldspar Tocks, at the un- 
stmtified formations between Nnnldow 
and the plains of Assam, which appears 
much'superior to the bed of'eturmBoM 
earth in in the neighbourhood of 
poonjee. Near Cheli^iooojeg caating 
sand (of very fine quality)'mw be found 
an article much wanted in Caleuttk; n 
stratum of it isinaravineimmediiiely 
under the Sandstone Rock, to the east of 
the late lieuti-coL Watson's large ban- 
g^ow, and will be readily fonnd, Sp^ 
cimens of them mlnerala are already in 
possession of the Asiatic Society. The 
coal b^B of Upper Asnm (specimens of 
which were sent by Mr. Bruce to Mr. 
Scott) will also lie explored. A stmtnm 
of coal was said to form tiie bed of ariver. 
A specimen of Oxide of Arsemc was 
brought to me in Assam, wbUsh may be 
seen in the Anatic Society's collec^i; 
and I was informed that a rich specimen 
of silver ore had been brought to Mr. 
Scott, but I was not able to find it. Hm 
washing of the sands of the Burkampoo- 
tur for gold dust should not be aegledted 
though the deputation edil l>e rather to» 
early to observe the process—the spols 
where the gold dust is found, are all a 
bttle below the mouths of the streams 
flowhiBiiito the Buihsnipooiur from the 
flofth. 1 did not hear of any at tb^ 
mouths of the stremus coming from the 
aoath. Perhaps a tract rich in gold dust 
might be discofvered If the fermar^treanis 
were traced lo their sources.. 

M«i)i.-IIs8lrf»tyft([M-yl&nctung tiiepro- 
neriyol the Journal, sacrificed by Mr. 
Bockintham's deportation, We find, by 
the egtamioatien of Mr. Peacock, that tlie 
outside profits of the concern did itot ex¬ 
ceed £4,000 per annum, though oftan 
stated by Hr. Buckingham at doubje 
thateum. Asa makeweight, however. 
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we now hear of wrioua lo^, the 
enumeration of which carries with it ao 
mu^ of the iudicioua that we cann^ 
forbear to tranacribe it “Did 

^ leave ai^ other property in iodm 
beaidea. the three-fourtha of your .paper, 
an^the aom of 27.000 rupeea, wlddi you 
left td carry on the paper P liet the 
reader mark the iteina.<>-i<i»wer. " It 
did-^l left let. A thare intlw CaleiUin 
Theatrel” (inv^ving the privilege of 
paying 40 rupeep per annum, and (he 
proportion of aubacription to repair the 
roof, tic.)->2d> “ A ahare in a $Uum 
boat I!" (not the Forbei we presume.) 

" A iiotmit ti' 1000 I'Kpees m 
tht Saprfwu Cimrt or in the Src -e- 
toryV Offitt'lV* (two very auapicioua 
placea for t^ deposit of monev. (iovern- 
men! and the ^urt bate tnat paying 
bock; ‘ 'tia a double btbour.')—4th “ A 
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NMBY !!!! (Ml. Chinnery ia in China, we 
believe i not, poor fellow, overburdened 
with wealth^—^ “ OUur bills and 
engageme^l!!!!’* (All of which, we 
presuiae, kre recoverable in tl« Petty 
Cou rt—hu t , as Mrs. Olass, or the Gom- 
miaskmera a»y,' hratc^ch yonr debtor.’) 
If our readfiiB waut a commentarv on 
tUa dreadful lose of property whmh ell 
India is now to be taxed to pay we will 
give them a bit of a scene from Hettrji 
the Fourth.—^’ Piinee. Well, Jack, 
what baa thou loatP"—i'Ydei<(X/*. Wilt 
(hou believe me, Hal P Three or four 
Londe of forty pounds a-piece, and—a 
reel/ring q/ my geam^fatker’t m>rtk 
Jnrtjf.marlu J*rince. A trifle,—some 
eight-penny matter,”—l/ortefti. “ So I 
told him, ray Lord.”—K«y/i**»»ow. 

Map qf' tkr i/noy/y Oangnt and 
Jwmaa.a'-Mr. Tessin, to whom the pub¬ 
lic are indebted for many valuable geo¬ 
graphical works, has just completed a 
new book of maps, of the riven Hoogly, 
tianges. Jumna, and their branches from 
SaugoT to the Himalayen range. U is 
described as the moat .complete prtiduc- 
tioo.of the kinA The names of «U tbe 
f vilbigee, towns, ghauts, «tc„ on tiie 
rhanka of the river are given wifl. gnat 
oxaictneea, and the site of the diflereid 
shoals and baidta. wiUt which the r^er 
abounds^ are^dao laid down. A table is 
also fdrnished, aheving the time re¬ 
quired for boattat all perio^f the year 
to reach the difibrent localities. 

Mr. Momomm,!—Mr, Macaweeu, Se- 
' cretary to the Government of the fourth 
P|ceaidiiMicy,in the iudicial Department, 
is we hear, still much indiapoaed. Some 
msye ago he was in so weak a atate, mio 
have induced the Govenunent to relieve 


him from his duties by the appointment 
of Mr. Buehby to hia offlee—^e latter 
gentleman is atiU in the office of Mr. 
Mocaween, 

Saprem Chart—Hx. Mcmev, the 
Master in the Supreme Court, having 
resigned hia aituation and emlmrked for 
England, the Judges of the Court have 
appointed Hr. Dickens to act till the first 
day of the enauing term as Maater.^ 
Accountant General, and Record Ke^r. 

“ The Judgee make these provisional 
appointments in order, that they may 
duly examine into the fees, enrolment, 
and busiueas of the said offices, and to 
cimble them after such examination, to 
reduce the costa of ail proceedings there¬ 
in to the lowest scale that ia compatible 
with securing able and competent per- 
Buiu to fill them penuaUentiy. 

Hem TiOei. —^Lord Wifliam Bentinck 
has been pleased to confer the title of 
Itow with a jaggeer of 600 rupees a year; 
for life, on Krishna Bow, SaperintendeDt 
of the Saugor schools, as a reward for 
Ilia successful exertions for the education 
of his fellow-conutrymen. His Lord- 
shijp has also conferred the title of Khan 
Buhadoor upon Saheb Ali, Head Moon- 
shee in the political Secretary'e office ; 
and on lUifout Hussein, Head Hoonahee 
to the Residency at Lucknow. 

b'aremU Audience of 'Rwye 
Stnfh'e Ambae odors.—IRic Governor 
General held a Durbar on 14tb March, at 
which his Lordship gave a farewell 
audietfoe to the Ambas^ors of Runjeet 
Singh. After a desultory cooversatiun 
of about aiquarter of an hour or twenty 
minutes, bis Lordship demted the \ a- 
keela to give his best regards to Ins 
Highness Runjeet Singh, end expressed^' 
his nope that the same frieiully retatiuiis 
which hod hitherto been midutained be¬ 
tween Britkb Imtia and the Setkh king¬ 
dom, would be preserved inviolate. His 
Lordship theq^ gave each of the Ambus- 
sadm a mssnve gold ring, and retired. 
The preseqte .were then displaced. 
Amongst these were a handsome bafrel 
organ, a double barrelled fowling piece, 
a piece of Dakba .muslia, a pair, of 
globes, a work on geograxffiy, a large 
map of Indi^ another of the Indus, 
Darnel’s . Indian scenery, a splendid 
sword asd diik,^ a medicine chest, s< 
liquM case, magmfioent goMcn-wron^t 
shawls, ornameftti^ paibn^aio, a teles¬ 
cope, a.pak of gUt chownes, a pair of 
elegapt chownes, and a variety of 
other ornamented articles. 

koSd <f H»rdiran.—‘We learn that 
the young Rf|ia of Buidwau, has placed 
at ^ disposal of the Military Board, the 
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sum of to, 000 rup^esi, to l»« employed in 
the cuiisilruction of «iiy work which may 
appear to them likely to euudnce to the 
improvement of the ilUtrict. The Board 
have not yet decided on the nature of 
the work to he eonstriictml. The young 
Kajn has been for some time studying 
English under the tuition of the Hev. Hr. 
Whitbreebt. 

^Mutflfr of ;l/r, f’l-oeei-,—Mr- Fraser 
hmi gone to the eity, on horseback, at¬ 
tended by one of his servants, also 
mounted, to pay a visit to the Rajah of 
Kishnagiirh, and was on his return by tbe 
ruud luring front the Caubul gate, riding 
leisurely aioug. On passing the road of 
tbe Cashmere gate, his wn-vant saw a 
horseman coming up that road, who, on 
reaching the formei road into which it 
led, jpined the servant, and rode some 
little way along with him. Mr. Fraser 
himself was at a short distance u-heod, 
aiftl wheiithe was not very far from the 
turn up tnward.s bis own house; the 
stranger horseman rode up to him, and 
^ust as he had passed him (to poor Fra¬ 
ser’s left,) turned routfd and shot him 
dead. He instantly darted ufT. among 
• some old tombs, in that direction, and 
has for the present escaped. 'I'lie ser¬ 
vant describes Uie weapon to have been 
jp^dunderbiiss, and it would seem that it 
'^rihist have been loaded with several 
small bullets or slugs; for two appears 
to have gone right Ihrotigb tbe heart, 
uDotiicr to liave grased the skin of the 
stomach, and one to have been AattAied 
against a rili. Of course some suspicion 
is alive as to tbe servant, aud Mr. Met¬ 
calfe is busy with tiie investigation, but 
no cause lias yet been come at for the 
aftocious act. Fraser was generally po¬ 
pular with the Natives, was a most gul- 
huit and venturous fellow, antb hud re¬ 
peatedly distinguished himself in action, 

88 the Major of Skinner’s corps; and 
M'ith vaiii{uished lions and tigers single 
handed upon horseback. One of Lord 
WilliAi Hentinck's precious savings 
was aoing away with two monuted at¬ 
tendants, (suwars,) theretofore allowed 
to civilians for their protection, who, had 
they been with poor Fraser, either the 
attempt had not been made, or the vil¬ 
lain would have been instantly slain or 
taken priaoaer. 1 saw Fraser in high 
health and spirits, and had a long cl^ 
wi A him only tbe day before. If 1 learn 
further particedars before the dawk hour, 

I shall let yo know.—"Since writing 
the above, 1 have heard that the servant 
WHS thrown by his horse tearing, on the 
•'diot beiug fired, and that he could not, 
therefore, oveij^e the murderer. Pra- 
JSatt India and Col. Mag. Vol. x., No. 


ser is to be buried 4iis evening with 
military honours. 

Thv Creed Po/Wiad.—Wboaoevir will * 
la* promoted before all Itiinga it is necos- 
sary tiint he hold tlie fbllon^g opinions ^ 
Wliicfa opinions, except every civilian^ 
hold, without donht he shall remain loiyi 
enough unpromuled; and thi'se opinibns 
fue—that the merit-foriering minute, is 
creditable to him with whom it origi¬ 
nated and to him who indited it, and that 
it is an unerring test of ability, existing 
but not manifest; and that iii every di¬ 
vision there shall be a Commissioner to 
make the prescribed reports on tbe con¬ 
duct of his subordinates, and that these 
reports shall lie two fold. One report 
public, aud one report private*, neither 
are they to confound the public report 
with tbe private report, or to divide the 
meaning of tlie one from tbe other. For 
os there is one person of the Governor 
General and one jierson of the Coin- 
maiider-in-Cliii*f, and not two persons 
but one persou, so there is otie report of 
the. Commissioner and one repor^ of the 
sejioy, and^et there are not two reports 
but one r«{.iort. And as Commimioners 
are compelled by the " minute.’* to act 
the " spy,” so are they forbidden by 
honor, to report furtively on tlie private 
character of tlKise under them, or on 
what relates nut to their public actions. * 
Yet shall Commissioners make reports 
imd must think well of the " minute," 
and unless they do these things, they 
shall not be made Judges of Session, 
('oihmissioners were not created fox im¬ 
porting, but reportiug fur CominissioflMW.' 
.So that in all things as aforesaid, theini^ 
pertur is to report on Uie inferior, and his 
refiort is to be believed. He, therefore, 
that will be a writer, must think «f the 
('ummissioner and the report. Furtber- 
inore, it is necessary to the existence of 
due subordhfation and passiveobedienoe, 
that they believe his Ijurdship to be in¬ 
fallible of a reasonalile soul and ditni- 
iiutive bod^ subsisting. InfolHble as 
Governor General, and infallible os Com- 
uiandcwin-Chief, and yet there are not 
ta'o infalifbles but one infallible. Equal 
to a Governor (feneral touching bis 
.-tuthosity, but superior as touching bis 
pay. Who although he ba Governor 
(.I'ueral, and C. inC., and obstinAeas 
G. G., and obttrinate as C.^ifC. yet there, 
are not two persons, but one person, nor 
two obsthlBtes, but one obstinate. Wbo 
cut the amiy, abolished Suttees, and 
eleoattd the' character of the natives, 
and who is now going to England to r»-, 
ceiva his reward. And this is tbe politioaJi 
creed which, unless every civilian do^ 
.58, Sept. ^ A 
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bold he may ro^tre from the service for 
all the chance he haa of ever being pro¬ 
moted.— .'1/o/'m(«hZ Akbar. 

A dividend of ten per cent, has this 
' day been declared to be paid imme¬ 
diately by the anignee of the estate of 
^.Tergusson and Co.— Calcutta Courin’, 
'iBareh 21 . 

M. Plane!, the violinist, is the holder 
of the ticket, No. 4,656, drawn the grand 
pri:&e of 160,000 rupees. It is all his 
own; and will enable him to retire to 
his native country and live in splendour. 

We are sorry to announce that the 
Kleawr from Singapore has brought an 
account of the loss of the bark Stflpk, 
Captain Wallace. The following are 
the particutars:—“ You will regret to 
hear of the disaster which has befallen 
the Sylph. She sailed about two o'clock 
on 13th March last, and at seven the 
same evening, struck upon a coral reef, 
which extends some distance from the 
north-east {loint of the Island of Bintang, 
about 45 miles from this port. The 
news peached the agents tlie following 
afternoon, and the Clive, Vith several 
vessels and cargo boats, immediately 
went to her assistance ; the Clive, how¬ 
ever, was the only vessel capable of 
getting to the spot. After much diffi¬ 
culty, and great personal danger to Capt. 
Hawkins of the Clive, 686 chests of opium 
were safely transferred from the Sylph, 
and there is every probability of the 
whole being saved; but no chance of 
getting the vessel off the reef. The 
Sylph had 1,176 chests on board, and the 
Olive landed yesterday. . , . 686 
Hie Mavis has received .... 200 
And a boat landed ----- 26 

r Chests.912 

which will ultimately lie sent to Chinn." 
Htis loss is, perhaps, tlie severest blow 
the Calcutta insurance offices have ever 
sustained. Hie insurance premiums to 
or from China used to be three per cent. 
They were reduced a few yem ago to 
H per cent.; and but the other day, 
just before the commencement of the 
present opium season, in<lny offices 
agreed to a further rednetion upon the 
eUppers, charging only 2 per cei^. upon 
opiam and bullion shipped by those ves- 
selst on tibe plea of their being better 
manned aitd, equipped without consi¬ 
dering the per eoHtra of boldness in 
(he racing system which the rival- 
efaip among them has introduced. The 
amount insured on the Sylth, in- 
rlnding the block, is probably not less 
than 14 lakhs of rupees ; and as it is 
doubtful whether 250 chests of the- 


opium qps not absolutely lost (Captain 
Hawkins, we are glad lo hear, thinks it 
will be saved ) ami it appears by another 
acconnt before us, that " the vessel was 
bilged^’ and " the opium is nil damaged 
which has been landed, and, moreover, 
there will, of course, be a claim of 
salvage on the part of the Clive, the offi¬ 
ces will be lucky, if one with another, 
they have not more than fifty per qpul. 
to pay on the risks they have taken. 

We learn that Capt. Buckley of the 
cavalry, is the fortunate holder of the 
ticket which came up the 80,000 rupee 
prize, on the lOlh day's drawing of the 
lottery. 

Gori'mment L\fe Assurance. — Mr. 
John ('urnin is apjiointed Actuary of the 
new Government Life Assurance ut 500 
rupees per month. It is the inteptiun of 
one of the Insurance^locieties to acldrcbs 
Government against the proposed esta¬ 
blishment, on the ground of .tts hein^ an 
unnecessary interference with private in¬ 
stitutions, and we hear that the other so¬ 
cieties look upon the measure with eqiMd 
jealousy, and are likely to join in protest¬ 
ing against it.— March 19. 

Government Securities, April i, 1835. 
6 per cent loan - 21 0—22 0 prem. 
Old 5 p, cent loan 

Ist class - 0 12— 0 8 

2d class - 1 0— 0 12 

3d class - 1 4— 1 12 ' 

Middle 5 p. ct. loan 0 0— 0 0 
New 6 p. cent - 0 12— I 0 

*’ 4p. cent. loan 3 0— 2 12 diset. 

Bank Shares. 

Bank cf Bengal - Sa. Rs. 3,000—3,500 

Jynteah. —Wc are informed on un¬ 
doubted authority, that the capital of 
Jyuteah is now in possession of the Bri¬ 
tish authorities. Tlie servants of Iho 
Rajah very lately seized upon four na¬ 
tives of the plain, who wore British 
Bubjects, and ofiered three of them as a 
sacrifice to Kalee: the fourth escaped. 
Thri the order for the seiznre of the vic¬ 
tims c«ne from the Rajah hnnselT^ there 
can lie no doubt. Captain Lister, who 
has recently been appointed Political 
Agent among the Kha^ tribes, in con¬ 
sequence of this atrocious mo^er, pro¬ 
ceeded on the evening of the i4th 
March, from Sylhet, wi& a strong de¬ 
tachment of the corps under his com¬ 
mand, and getting over a distance of 
30 miles in about 12 hours, reached the 
capital of Jynteah. On his arrival, he 
informed the Rajah (hat he had business 
of impostance witix him, but an inter¬ 
view was delayed by many frivolons 
pretexts; Captain Lister at length, how¬ 
ever, succeeded in obtaining a meeting 
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with him, and liaviog shewn his cTOdeo* 
tials, demanded the surrender of bis 
territories in the plains. The iU^sh was 
little inclined to light, and quietly com- 
plitsl with the request. Captwn Lister 
lias found and secured under safe cus¬ 
tody. gold and silver to the amount of 
neiyly a lakh and a half of rupees, 49 
elephants, 12 iron gnns, and between 5 
and 600 stand of arms of various kinds. 
It is supposed that the people of the 
country will ufler no resistance. 

Deccan, Prize jVoncjf .—We arc glad 
to learn that orders liave at lost been 
received from the Court of Directors for 
the second distribution of the Deccan 
priae money. This distribution arises 
out of his klajesty’swarrantof 31st July, 
1832, the operatiem of which, it will 
be remembered, was suspended some 
intAiths for; a re-hearing of the relative 
claims of the captors before the Lords of 
the Treasury. ITial question, however, 
loping di8}x)scd of, instructions were is¬ 
sued from the Treasury, in December 
I ^33, and published in the “ liondoa 
(jaxette” on the 20th of that month, fqr 
a <listributiou in England; and when j 
delay of making distribution in 
was commented uixrj^by one of c 
temi>orarics a ahoit time ago. we ex¬ 
plained that considerable delay must 
necessarily result, os respected payment 
in India, from the option allowed to all 
persons interested to claim in Engliind 
before a certain date. That date having 
expired, the I^udon accounts hnMp been 
made up, and it appears that the fol¬ 
lowing sums have been latid at home to 
ollftera of the Indian army, or their re¬ 
presentatives, namely;— 

Hengal Army - - - Ha Hs. 208,595 

Mtulras. 247,362 

llomlray ...... 231,662 

and the sums now ordered to be iraid, 
amount to something more than twelve 
lakhs owd a half, being for Bengal nearly 
0|^ lalSis, for Madras about 4, a\uT fur Bom¬ 
bay 2^ lakhs. The payments made in 
England have been calculalt-d at an ex¬ 
change of Is lOd per Sicca rupee, 'lliese 
are very small sums compared with the 
expect^ions of the army. What is be¬ 
come of the rest of the claim ? Why is,it 
nut settled by a composition P If tlxrt 
]>riocipie had been adopted in an early 
stage of lire investigation, we are per¬ 
suaded the result would have been much 
more advantageoas to .the oeptors in 
every point of view; for that which waa 
indisputable prize has been withheld 
because claims were set up to enormous 
sums which were part and parcel of 
the revenues of the captured territory. 


A large number of passes have been * 
ordered for the Gya pilgrims. Whence 
we infer, that no alteratiun in the^ 
pilgrim tax system is in immediate con¬ 
templation. 

cirtt. APPOiNTMKSTn.—Ytth. 10, Mfr 
Wm. Adam is appointed to conduct en¬ 
quiries into the state of Native Education 
in Bengal—14, Mr. F. O. Wells to be Ae- 
couutant of the Agra Presidency—Mr. J. 

P. Grant to be dep. Accuontonl and Civil 
Auditor of ditto—Mr. 6. Matnwaring to 
bo Civil and Session Judge of Banda, vice 
Aitislie to Europe—Mr. £. A. Beade to 
be joint Magistrate and dep. Collector of 
Belab—Mr, Beade will continue to oflici- 
ate in his present otBce of dep. Collector 
at Cawnpure until further orders.—Mr. 
H. Inglis to Im Asst, to the Political 
Agent in the Cossya Hills—lieiit. G. 
Gordon, late 2d in command of the 
Munneepoor Levy, to be Political Agent 
in Munneepoor—19, Capt, T. Fisher to 
he Superintendent of Upper ami Lower 
Cachar—MiA J. F. 6. Cooke to fflhciate 
W^-Oivil. ancl Session Judge of Dacca 
during the absence of Mr. Cructoft or 
until Torther orders—Mr. E. V. Irwin 
(o be Head Asst, to tiie Magistrate and 
Collector of Blmugleix>re—Mr. F. £. 
Redd to be Head Asst, to the Magistrate 
and Collector of Purnenh—Tlic deputa¬ 
tion of Lieut. A, C. liuiney, by the Com¬ 
missioner of Arrakan, to utRcinto as 
Senior Asst, at Sandoway during the 
alwence of Capt. White, is approved— 
23, Capt. 11. Kulhcrfonl to be principal 
Asst, to the Commissioner of Assain, in 
charge of the Southern Central division 
of Assam—March 9, Mr. H. M. Pigou to 
be Civil and Session Judge of the Strict 
of Dinagepore, and to ofHcinte as Com¬ 
missioner of Revenue and Circait of ISth 
division—Me. £. B. Harwell will con¬ 
tinue in charge of the Commissionership 
until the arrival ofMr. l*igoii—Mr. H, T. 
IhiikeK to be joint Magistrate and dep. 
Collector of Zilluli Rajes^ty—Mr. £. £. 
II. Bejitoii to officiate until further 
orders as jtint Magistrate and dep. Col¬ 
lector of the Southern division of Cuttack 
—Mr JB. Lautoiir to be an Asst. Cunimis- 
siuiicr of Revenue and Circuit^f ISffior 
Buulcah division—12, Mr. J. C. Didk to 
bc‘ joint klagisirate and dcn.'^ollector ot 
I’utno—Mr. W. Luke to be Head Asst, to 
the MagdiL andCkdlector of Sarun—Mr. 
J. H. Crawford to be Head Amt. to the 
Magiirtrate and Odlector of Patna—Mr. 
11. H. Clarke to be an Asst, under the , 
Magistrate, Collector, and Salt Agent ftt 
Balasore—Mr. C. Chapman to be an ^t. 
under the Commissioner e>f Revenue 
andCiKuit of llth or Patna division— 
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' 13, Mr. J. R. Colvin to be SecreU^ry to 
the Sudder Board of Kevenne for the 
»Tx)wer Provinces—Mr. R. D. Mangles to 
!)« Secretary to the (fovt. of Bengal in 
the Judicial and Revenue department— 
Kfc J.P. Grant to be dep. Secretary to 
the Govt, of India and Bengal in the 
Judicial anl Bevenne departmentr-S, 
Captain W. H. Slceman to be genera] 
Superintendent of the o])erations for 
the supprea aionof Thuggee—Capt. P. 
C. Anderaon received charge of the 
Mhairwara I/rcal battalion and district of 
Mbairwora from Lieul.'Col. Hall, on bth 
Peb., 18S5—Muj. James Blair, SOlhrcgt. 
is apjH>inti‘d to the command of his High¬ 
ness the Nkam’s Cavalry Brigade in the 
room of Major Sutherland—-7, Capt. T. 
Dickinson to !»• (Commissioner of Arra- 
kan—14, Mr. H. B. Brua'tilow to officiate 
as Secy, to the Sudder Board of Revenue 
at the Presidency during the absence of 
Mr. Colvin—16, Mr, C. C. Jackson to be 
joint] Mitgistrate eRdjdep. Collector at 
NoacoKy—Mr. Jackson villieontiuue to 
officiate as Magistrate and Collector of 
Bhanglcpore until be is relieved by Mr. 
Dnobar.—Capt: A. B. Clappertoa to of¬ 
ficiate 88 Ist Asst, to the Master Attend¬ 
ant, vice Horington to Europe—Captain 
J, Robinson to officiate os 2d Asst, to the 
Master Attendant—^Mr. M. Rousseau to 
officiate as Superintendent of Semaphores 
—Mr. J, B. Ihornhill to officiate as Asst, 
in the Calcutta Custom House, until the 
expiration of Mr. Bracken’s leave of ab¬ 
sence—Mr. H, Alexander to officiate as 
Asst, to the Secy, to the Board of Cus¬ 
toms, Salt and Opium—Mr. John Cumin 
to be Actuary to the Govt, Insurance 
Offic^Mr. J. B. Plumb to be Secy, to 
the G^ovt. Insurance Office—Mr. Surg. 
J. R. Martin to be a Medical Officer to 
that Institution. 

Fort William, March 20, His Excel¬ 
lency the Right Honorable Lord Wil¬ 
liam Cavendish Bentinek, G. C. B. and 
G C. H., 8cc, &c. &c., Governor General 
of! India, and Commander-ia-eljjel. em- 
. barked early this morning, ani] procced- 
' cd in the steamer “Hooghly," to join 
H. M.’s ship '* Curagoa" at &u^or, in 
Which ship hia Lordship will sail im¬ 
mediately for Europe. His Lordship, 
before quitting Calcutta, transmitted to 
the Secy, to ^vt. in the Genl. Depart¬ 
ment, his formal resignotiou of ttie offi¬ 
ces of Got.-QcdI. and Commander-in- 
^iet The council having been sum¬ 
moned to meet at 4 o’clock this day, Sir 

* C. T. Metcalfe took his oaths and seat as 

• 'Governor-Genl. under the usual salute of 
nineteen gUM from the ramparts of Fort 
WQliam. following Proclamation 


is published for general information.— 
Proefama/ton—Pereas his Excellency 
the Rig^ Hon. Lord William Cavendish 
Bentincx, G. C. B. and 6. C. H. has by 
resignation under his hand and seal, de¬ 
livered to the .Secy. to thcGovt. in the Gen. 
Department for record on the proceed¬ 
ings of Govt, in that Department, as re- 
(luiied by law, this day formally resigrifd 
uie Office of Governor General of Indi.t 
and Goveruor oi Bengal. And wheresw 
the Hon. the Court of Directors in their 
dispaleh in the Political DciJartnienl, 
dated the 27th Dee. 1833, have iiotni- 
ucited and appointed Sir Charles Theu- 
phiius Metcalfe, Baronet, Governor of 
Agra, to succeed to the office of Governor 
General of India, and to act in lliat capa¬ 
city in the event of thedcaUi, resigdiition, 
or coming away of Lord 'William Caven- 
di^ Bentinek, G. C. B. and G.^C. H. Me 
it known, therefore, and it is hereby pro¬ 
claimed, tliat the Hon, Sir Charles Tbeo- 
philus Metcalfe, Bari., has this day taken 
charge of the (iffices of Governor Gene¬ 
ral of India and Governor of Bengal. 
By order of the Honoralde the Governor 
Gweral of India in Council. H. T. 
P&NSEP, Secy, to Govt. 

lit cunsequeuce of the succession of 
Sir Charles Theophilus Metcalfe to the 
Office of Governor General and Governor 
of Bengal, the Hon. William Blunt, Ewi. 
Senior Ordinary Member of the Council 
of Lidia, has this day succeeded to tlie 
Office of Governor of Agra under the 
provisigipal appointment to that eiVecI in 
iiis behalf contained in tiie dis^mteh of 
the Honorable Court of Directors in the 
Political Department, dated 27th Dac., 
fri33. n. T. PRINSEP, Secy, to Govt. 

Tlie succession of the Hon. William 
Blunt, Esq,,, to the Goverimi’mt of Agra 
l»ving created a vacancy in the Su¬ 
preme t'ouncil of India, the Governor 
General in Council bus been Uiis day 
pleased to appoint Henry I'huby l^rtnsep, 
Esq,, Secy, to the Govt, in the Glneral 
Department, to be an Ordinary Member 
of the Supreme Council of Iwlia. He 
has accordingly this day taken his oaths 
and seat. n. TORRENS, Officiating 
Secy, to Govt. 

G. A. Bushby^ Esq. to be Secy, to 
Govt, in the Gcii Department:—H, W. 
Torrens, Esq. Officiating Dcp. Secretary 
to Govt, in tM General Department, will 
conduct the duties of this Department 
uatUthejprrivid of Mr. Bushby.—Capt. 
J. % Higginaon, N. L, to be Private 
Secretary.—lieut. W. M. Smyth, Engi¬ 
neers, Military Secretary..dicfes-i/e' 
camp: Maj. Honywood,Capt.Byrne,Capt. 
J. M. Higginson, Lt.W. M. Smyth, Cornet 
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f'. G. Fagan, L. C., Lieut. J. H. Smyth, ]K>orie, appointed to officiate as Commr* 
Artillery, Burg. J. Raiikcn, M. I)., to be for the purpose of deciding tho ' 

Surg.'to the Gov.-Genl.—Mr. C. Fraser {tending in Api«al lictore the Soflaer' 

to officiate as Commissioner of the Sau- Hoard of Keveuiie under the proirisiotw 

gorand Nerbudda territories until fur- of Reg. 1. ot I9il -Mr. C. iMricstm 

Iher orders—20, Mi.G. F. Harvey to be 1ms been leinporarily transferred to the 

Dep. Acconntttiit and Civil Auditor of the Agra rresidenoy—Mr. J. B. Thornhill 

Agra Presidency—lion. F. J. Shore to is appointed to take charge of Mr. Dou* 

officiate as Commr. of the Saugur and nelly’s situation of 1st Asst, to the Col¬ 
lier tuddu territories—Mr. R. Woodward lector of Govt. CuHtoms at Calcutta iiutil 

to officiate as Civil and Session Judge of further orders. 

Furmekvabad—lion. F. J. Shore, to offi- cuMUtAf. onnuHs, 

f iate aa Agent to the Gov. Gonl. in the Fort William, Feb, 19, 1835.—Tlin 
Saugor and Nerbudda territories—Mr. C. Right Hon. tlie Governor General of ln- 
Fraser to receive chargeofthe office from dia in Council, lias this day been pleased.; 
Mr. F. C. Smith, and conduct the duties to issue his coniinissioti to John Mac- 

until the arrival of Mr. .Shore—Capt. P. pherson Muclcod, 1 <js<{. of the Civil Scr- 

1^. Pew to officiate until further orders vice, of Port .^t, George, and (ieorge 

as dep. PostLH. at Delhi, in consequeucc William Auderson, Esq. of the Civil Ser- 

ef the absence of Dr. J. Rankin on leave, vice of Bombay, appointing them, in pur- 

Thc iippointineiit of Dr. Graham to that suance of the recunimeiidutiou signified 

situation untler orders dated 25111 Feb. ia by the lion, the Couit ol Directors, with 

cancelled—21, Asst. Surg. W. P. An- the approbation of the Right Honorable 

drew to be Civil Asst. Surg. at Cawnpure the Cumniissioner for tliw Affairs of 

—Mr. G. P. TliomflsontoofficioteBBlliv. India *tu Ik', together with Charles 

and Session Judge of'Gonickpore—Mr. Hay Cameron, Esq., Burristar-a^'law, 

W. R. Kennaway to officiate a.'i Joint kla- Members of “ tlie Indian Law Com- 
gistrate and dcp. Collector of Land Re- iiiissioti," established under the provi- 
venue and Customs at Cawnpore—Mr.T. sions of seclioii liii. act 3 and 4, Wil- 
P, Woodcock to officiate as joint Magis- liam IV., cap. Ixxxv.—.VIr. Frederick 
trate and dep. Collector of Ghazeepore— Millett, of the Bengal Civil Servicte, to, 
Mr. F. H. Robinson to be Magistrate and lie Secretary to the Indian Law Commis- 
Collector of Furriickabad—Mr. J. S. siohers. 

Clarke ditto ditto of Shajehanporc—Mr. Fort William, February 19th, 1835. 

A. Grute to officiate as civil atiB session — The following act, passed by hia 
Judge of Futtelipore, during the absence Excellency the Right Hon. the Governor 
of Mr. itivaz or until furtherairders—Mr. General of India in Council, on the 19th 
H. B. llarington ditto os ^fagistrate and Feb. 1835, is hereby promulgated for 
Collector of Furruckubad during the ab- general information:—Act No. 3, of 
* sence of Mr. F. H. Robinson or, until 1835.—Be it enacted that no new claims 
furtlier orders—Mr. R. U. P. Clarke to shall be admitted under the pfbvkiqas of 
he officiating joint Magistsatc and de(). Regulation I., of 1833. and clause 2, sec- 
Collector of Shahjehanpore—Mr. C. GnI-- tion x. Regulation I. 1829.—2. And be 
bins to officiate as let Asst, to the Commr it enuc&ul that all such claims shall here¬ 
in the Dehli territory and Agent to the after be cognizable only in the regular 
Gov. General at Delhi—*23, Mr. J. G. B, courts of justice, and sball lie tried and 
Ijvwtell to lie joint Magistrate and dep. determined in like manner with all other 
Collector of Moorshedabad—24, Mr. C. suits, in conformity with the provisioiw 
W. Smith to be junior member of Hie of tlie General Regulations, and withotA 
Sadder Board of Revenue at the Presi- reference to (he provisions of the RegVk 
dency—^Mr. W. Money to be civil and lation referred to in the preceding section 
session J udge of Zillali Beerbhoom—Mr. of this act.—3. And be it enacted that 
C. W. Steer to be Commr. of Revenue the commisaioiiers and thS Sudiji^r BtiaM 
and Circuit of 13th or Bauleah division— of Revenue shall investigate and decide 
Mr. C. Tacker to be Commr. of Revenue all cases *patsding before them reapec-' 
and circuit of 11th or Patna division— iively, and that the .Sudder Board slv^ 
Mr. T. P. Marten to officiate until fur- cohtinne to admit and decide ujppealt 
ther orders as Magistrate and Collector from tho decisions of the commissmneni, 
of lipperah—Mr. A. F. Dannclly to of- in the same manner as tliey were.em- 
ficiate imtil further orders as dep. Regia- powered to do before the passing of lhi| 
ter of the courts of Sudder Dewanny and act; provided that it shall be cciinpet^t 
Nizamut Adawlot at the Presidency, and to the Government of the Presidency to 
Preparer "of Reports—Mr. W. Monck- transfer any part of thf duties aforesaid 
too, the civil and session Jwlge of Myn- to any court or officer. s 
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Fort William, 7Ui March, 1835.—No¬ 
tice i|^hereby given, that his Excellency 
the Right Hon. Gov. Genl. in Council, Im 
deemed it expedient to require that the 
capitaK^tock of the Bank of Bengal 
shall be increased from 50 lakhs of Sicca 
rupees to 70 lakhs, and bis Lordship in 
Council has directed a 8ul»icn|ition to 
be opened this day, in the office of the 
Accountant General in Calcutta, for the 
further amount of 20 laklis of rupees, to 
be added to the capital stock of the stud 
Bank, liaving given notice of the said 
subscription, and of the amount thereof, 
to the Directors of the Bank, fur the pur¬ 
pose of being communicated to the Pro¬ 
prietors in the manner prescribed and 
provided in (he 3rd clause of the charter 
of the snid Bank of Bengal. In farther 
pursuance of the provisions contained in 
tJie said clause, the term of 18 months, 
that is, until the lOtli day of September, 
1836, is hereby limited and allowed, 
during whict^ihe existing Proprietors of 
sliures, or such persons us may be'Pro- 
prictors at any lime before the expira¬ 
tion of the said period, shall and may 
exclusively set down tlieir names as 
subscribers fur the udditionul capital, 
and if the whole amount of such in¬ 
creased capital stock shall nut be sub¬ 
scribed for by the Siiid Proprietors, be¬ 
fore the expiration of such limited tinte 
as aforesaid, that is, before the said lOQi 
September, 1836, the subscription shall 
theu become public os to such parts 
thereof, as shall not have been filled up 
by the said Proprietors. 

Fort William, ISth March, 1835.— 
The fallowing ad., passed by his Excel¬ 
lency the Rl. Hon. the Governor General 
of India in Council, on the 13th March, 
1835, is hereby promulgated fur general 
informationAct No. IV. of 1835.— 
Be it enacted, tliat, from the MUi day of 
March, 1635, all powers whatever, in 
criminal coses whidi, by virtue of any 
law now in force, may be exercised by 
two Justices of tile Peace for the ton usof 
(iffihutta, shall be exercised by omAudl 
Justice. 

nniTjnr APPotsTMesTs, pbm 
MOTioss^ citjfiiGKS, l(c„ from 2lv< 
MmafjftoWh Slank, I8.'i.1.—Major 
W.'.i. Yates to beTljcut-col. vise Gough 
fire, —I’apt, G. Thornton (retired) to be 
Major from July 7, 1833, vice Major W. 

- Puttie promoted—Tliis cancels the pro¬ 
motion of Capt. J. Franktiu published in 
6. 6. No. 170 of 4th September last— 
Caut. H. L. Worrall to be Major- 
la At. A. L. Campbell to be Captain- 
Cornet G. H. Siddous to be Liout.—47th 
regt. N. L, Ensign J, T. Daniell to 


be Lieutenant, vice Dick discharged— 
73d regt., N, L—Captain B. Home 
to be Major-pUeutenant H. Patch to 
be Captain—Super. Lieutenant J. Blee- 
man is brought on the effective strength 
of the regt., vice Yates promoted— 
Lieutts. W. Shortreed, J. fiartleman, 
and A. C. .Scott to be Captains by brevet 
—Capt T. A. Vanrenen is appointed to 
the ciiarge of the Expence Magazine at 
Dum Dum—The orders ap|x>inting lieut. 

H. Sturrock to act as Division Adjutant 
during the absence of Lieut. E. Sunder¬ 
land ; and Ueut. H. Apperley to ad as 
Adjt. to 3d batt. Artillery daring the ab¬ 
sence of Deut. £. Sunderland, are con¬ 
firmed—Capt. E.S. Hawkins, 36tli regt., 
will ad as dep.'-Asst. Adjt. Genl. to 
Benares division until th% arrival of* 
Lieut. Brownlow, vice Capt. Nicolson, 
who relinquishes the appointment on 
account of his health—10th regt. N. I., 
Capt. G.Tonikyns tol>e Major, vice Prin¬ 
gle retired—Lieut. J. Wclcliraao to be 
(!apt.—Ens. II. Munto to be Lieut.— 
Capt. J, Welchman to be 2d Asst. Adjt. 
Genl. of the Army, vice Capt. Sloddart 
apjioiiited dep. Paymosler at Cawnpore 
—Capt. G. H. Woodroffe of Art. to be a 
dop. Comm, of Ordnance, vice Dyke 
piomotod—1st Lieut. G. H. Swinley is 
appointed to the charge of the Allaliabad 
Magazine during the almence of Capt. L. 
Burroughs on leave—Capt.G Young,70lh 
regt., to Officiate as Judge Adv.^Genl. 
daring the absence of Sir J. Brjant— 
Cupt E. Sanders of Engineers to officiate 
ns Secy, to the Military Board, vice 
Gowan apjioinled principal dep. Com¬ 
missary of Ordnance—Lieut. W. B. * 
Thomson, 67th regt., to be a Sub Asst. 
Comm. Genetnl, to fill a vacancy—Capt. 

E. J. Watson, 59th rcgl., is apjioiiifed to 
the command .if tlie Arracan local l^lt., 
vice Simo'uis removed to the command 
of the Ass'.;ii Sobundy cor|»8—Asst. Surg. 

R. B. Cumberland to the Medical duties 
of the Civil Statiuu of Midoapore, vici?* 
(Joodeve—Asst. Surg. C. Newton to the 
Medical duties of the Sait Agency at 
Tumlook—Capt. R. Hawkes, 9tli L C., 
is apiKiinted to the command of the 3d 
local Hors^ vice Blaiic—47th regt. N. I., 
Kns. W, C. Hollingsto be Lieut., vice 
Walker dismissed—62 regt., Ens. W. 
Bridge, to be Lieut., vice Donside re¬ 
signed with Tuuk from 23d May, 1834, 
vice Horne </ec.—Dep. Comm. Lieut. G. 

H. Dyke to be^mmissary in succeision 
to Captain Matheson r/cr.—lieut. F. 
Tweedale is promoted to the rank of 
Capt. by brevet—The regtl. orders di- 
rc.-ting Lieut. H. D. Maitland to act as 
Adjt., and Bus. J. S. Davidson to act as 
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Interp. to 72(1 rrgt. N. I., are coniirined 
—ri*gt., Lieut J. Ewart to be ItiU^rp. 
and Qiiarlcrtn.. vice Awdry appointed to 
a political aitiiation—74lh regt., N. 1., 
Kiu. D. T. I’oilock to Interp. and 
Quarterm., vice Huish to Europe-*^aper 
C ornet J. A. 1). Feigu^isou ia brought on 
iKe efTcctivt* alrciigUi of the Cavalry from 
6tli Feb. id 5, in succession to Major J. 
Franklin ( /t r.) struck off. Laeut. C. 
Davidson. 66th rcgt), is placed at the dis¬ 
posal of the Bonibay Govt., for the pur¬ 
pose of l>(‘ing employed on the persotiul 
staff of liight Hon. Sir It. Granl—Surg. 
J. Graham, M. D., is placed at the dis¬ 
posal of the Governor of AgraJor tem- 
(Kirary employment—Lieut. C. (.'hester 
is permitted, at his own rc(|ncst, to resign 
charge of the l^ahore mts.si(jn; Lu'ut. C. 
as, accordingly, placed at llic disposal of 
the Coiunmiulci-in-chief—Asst. Surg. 
II. Roc, attached to tlie Civil Station of 
Tipjerah, is placed at the disposal of the 
Coiiunander-in-chicf—The order ap¬ 
pointing Capt. P. Grant to act as Major 
of Brigade to the troops in Oude during 
the absence of Major C, Cheapo is cou- 
firmed-~Capt. J. M. HepUnstali to be a 
deputy Asst.'Adjt. Genl. on the Establish- 
ment, vice Mackinlay—Lieut. C.S. Guth¬ 
rie of Engineers to officiate os Executive 
Engineer of 17th or Burdwan division of 
Public Works, vice Smyth—Capt. C. 
Guthrie is appointed Super. Officer of the 
Companies of Burkendaz Guards of In¬ 
valid sepoys to be formed in the division 
of Patna—Asst. Surg. J. McClelland is 
appointed an Asst to Dr. Wallich ordered 
on deputation to Upper AssSm—Ca]>t. P. 

I, atouche, lieut. A. Wheatley, Ens. H. 

M. Barwcll arc placed at the disproal of 
the Gov. of Agra—The orders apixinting 
Lt. A. Gardew to act os Adjt. to Uie wing 
fo tst batt. Art. at Dum Dbm, and Asst. 
Surg. A. Bryce to receive medical charge 
of Uie detachment—Lieut. J. Hunter to 
act as Adjt. to the left wing of 5Jd regt. 

N. I., during its separation from Head 
(^barters—^Lieut. W. C. Campbell to act 
as Adjt. to the left wi.ig ,30th N. I.—Lt. 

J. H. Wakefield to act as Interp. and 
Quarterm. to 4th L. C., during the ab¬ 
sence on leave of Lieut. Lowth, are con¬ 
firmed. 

ALTeRATtON OP RANK, —Ist ri'gt. 

L. C.—Captain P. O'Hanlon (under 
suapensiony to rank from 10th Sejit. 
18&, viee J. Franklin dee., struck off 
after the expiration of two years from 
the date of landing in England—Capt. J. 
P. Bradford, ditto, 7th Jiffy, 1833, vice 
6. Thornton (retired) promoted—Lieut. 
A. Campbell ditto, 7th July,'1833, vice 
Brodfora^omoted—^Lieut. C. K. Grant 


to rank fVom 2d llug., 1832, vice IrouMdil 
resigned. a 

HKMoyAf.s Asn posrrvnx,—Amt*, 
lery—Capt. H. Tiinitigs from W 
Ist Imtt. to 4th trtxip 2d hrig. H. A.-r- 
Capt. L. Burroughs from 1st Co. 3d U» ' 
Co. 1st batl.—Capt. T. D'Cylyi^Rsia lit 
Co. 6ih to Isl Co. 3d ball.—Capt. 
Delafosse from 1st ('o. 3d to 1st Co, 6il| 
batt.—Cupt. J. E. Debrett from 4th Co». 
2d lo La Cl). 3d ball.—2d Lieut. 43, 
Boulton from 2d Co. 3d to 1st Co. 601 
batt.—Lieut.-col. K. Barton from 73il to 
2dr(‘gl. N.L-Lieut.-col. W. A. Yates 
to 73d regt. N. I.—Lieut.-col. J. H, 
Cave from lOlli to 51lh regt, N. I.— 
Lieut.-col. J. H. Litller from 54lh to dOlh. 

N. 1.—Liciit.-col, C. W. Hamilton 
from 27th lo Gist regt. N. I.—lieul.-col.^ 
G. P. Wymor from 61st to 27th regt. 

1.—Lii'iit.-eul. K. Barton from 2^ 
to 25th regt. N. I,—Licut.-coI. IL .Tii 
Smith to 51th regt. N. I.—Lieut.>coI. Oi 
Uowic to 2d regt. N. I.—Ens. B. Ci 
Tytler to do duly witli 34th regt, N. I. at 
Midnti>ore. • 

pviiLovGiis. —Capt, C. S. Moling 
(picp.)—Major J. Scott—Capt. T. ^ 
Fell—Surg. G. Skipton to Cape—LiOttf. 
C. Lowth, (prep.) 

UBTIIHiD PUOSt TUB SBRViCB,-^ 

Major J. Scott. Invalids—Cnpt. J. Joneti 
46tli regt. N. I. (prep.)—Lieut, E. Iron^ 
side from 2d Aug. 1832—Major D. Prin* 
gle, lOtb regt. N. I., from 5Ui March 
1835.—Lieut. C. J. Cornish from ISth 
Dec. 1832—^Major T. Hall from 18th 
June, 1831—Major W. Cunninghantia 
from 18th May 1833—^Licut. A. C.Den-. 
nistoun from 7th Aug. 1833—Ideut.-coLf 
A. Brown from 18th June, 1834—Capt, 
A. Fenton from iSth Aug., ||834—Capt« 
R. Armstrong from 6th Aug. i834^Asst^" 
Surg. A. Vans Dunlop, M. D. (prep.) 

<* OKNERAU ORDBRS. 


Head Quarters, Calcutta, 14th Mati'h, 
1835.—At a European General Court* 
martial re-amembled at Cawnpore, oh 
Monday, the 26th day of January, 1885^‘ 
ofwhicb Lieut.-col. George Moore, 5^. 
regWN. 1„ is President, Captain 
Marsliall 71 et regt. N. I., was arroi^ed, 
on the following charges I charg# 
Captain J. S. Marshall, the 7lat r^g^ 
N. I., with conduct mMiciou8,»Baperww 
of my (juiracter, puUic and privatii;j||;' 
injnriotts to the gim order andrepthf^ 
tianof the Tlstregt.; calculated toid^ 
atroy military diciplinc, and bring 
thority into contempt; and unwqrt^^~ 
the diaracter of an officer and a gentle- 
man, in the following instances. Isl^a*’ 
stance.—Having, at Meerut, in conteM;^ 
of my authority, aud jtubversive 
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ordet Md dindbliiH^, fonranled a paper, 
a^er date tfae SOth Nuvemlier, 1833, to 
Kijor'GaReral the Honorable ,T. RamHav. 
CWtnanding the Meerut thviMioii, an* 
•ertiog that dangers fxwled in the 71st 
tegt,^. t, then under ni> t onimand. 
Be, me said CapUuo J S Marshall, 
liavtug never repotted to me, the com* 
inandiog ofRcer of the regt., and hi*i im« 
mediate commanding uffiier, the exist* 
enee or apprehension of any danger, 
either m hu company or in the regiment. 
2d Instance.—^In having, on taTse anil 
nuiliciotis assertions of danger lu the 
71st regt., demanding the cogm/ance 
imd immediate exercise of the M^ot- 
Qeacral’s authority, obtained a court df 
enquiry on me, and tfae legiment under 
my command, and having oci npicd the 
court with surh extraneous and vague 
accusations, as to compel the court to 
report that, after seven days they were 
unable to judge of what subject matter 
vm to be brought before them. 3id In* 
stance —With having preferred against 
me, bis tlfi-n immediate comntariding 
officer, abd conmumduig the /Ist regt,, 
-uumeiOos charges, submitted to a Court- 
martial at Meeint, m May, 1834, such 
fdiarges being deemed by the Court- 
martwl to have been framed under the 
influence of long premeditated mdice, 
apmiging from intentional animosity, 
and determined insubordimdion, and to 
he flnvolouK, vexatious, and malicious. 
By otder, (Signed! J HUNIBR, Lieut.- 
56tii regt., N. I., late in coiiunand 
ofllie 71 at regt. Cawnjiore, 25th Nov., 
liSd.**—Fhading.—•' The couit, on a 
full Consideration of tlie evidence before 
B, |s of opimon, on the first charge, ilmt 
ChewiiHU^r Captam J. S. Marshall, 71st 
rOgC K« 1., did forward a paper to the 
ll<|iKp<3eoerB], and is guilty of so much 
ttF thi^ charge, aa * having never re- 
LteoL-col. Huntei, his imme- 
iral^ rfimmaoding officer, hu apprelmn- 
emw dtogers in the 7l8l reH»” bt«t 
-SMfffits' him of the remainder ^ 

‘ the paper (No. 5) not app(%i|ig 
;ooart to bear that con^i^jte 
tfae charge would seem to imj(dy, 
*‘'1 assertion of the actual exutr^e 
in^e 7lst regt. On the se- 
ge, the court finds that Bie 
er Capiahfe i. S. MairiiaU, ta guilty 
much of tibt charge, aa * having 
I« eoiut ot enquiry on Lieut-^, 

J and the 71at regt, and occu- 
iSbe said court with sudi vague 
|\«xtni|Deoos aocuaaUims aa to conqiel 
Ip report, that after ae van d^ 

J unable to judge of udwtauh- 

to he hroi^t t^fore 




them, hut the court acquits the prisoner 
of the remainder of the charge, an a< - 
quittal necessani} resulbng from the 
finding on,the first charge.—On the 
third charge, the court finds that the 
prisoner <''iiptaui J. S. Marshall, did pre¬ 
fer against LiqjUt.-col. Hunter, his then 
immediate commanding officer, and 
comnunding 7lst ijegiment, numeious 
charges, submitted to a Couit-raartial at 
Meerut, m Maj, 1834, and that the said 
clurgts were deemed by that couit to 
have been framed under the influence of 
long prcmedibited malne, spiinging 
from intentional animosity and dtUr- 
mined insnbordiiiation, and to he frivo¬ 
lous, vexatious, and mahcions, hut the 
court IS of opinion, that w ith refi rence to 
the remarks of Uie Major-General coin - 
manding the forces, ou^the trial of 
Lieat.-cul Hunter, this third cliarge has 
not been framed in accordance with 
thim They specially state the'neces¬ 
sity of an enquiry into the conduit and 
motives of Captain Marshall, whilst it 
’precludes such a course being followed 
by this court, who have only to find tlut 
a certain opinion was expressed l«y a 
former court, without the power oi enter¬ 
ing into the meriia of that opinion 
Hiis court, therefore, feels itself incom¬ 
petent to pass a sentence on the mere 
opinion of anoshet court, the merits of 
which they are, by the wording ot the 
charge, debarred from idvestigatiug 
llte Cuciii 18 further of opuuon, that in 
the above findings, thepnsomi Captam 
Marshall i^uilty of contempt oi autho¬ 
rity, and conduct subvetsn e of order and 
discipline, but acquits him of thr re- 
maindei of the imputations contaimil m , 
the preambles of these charges.” Sen¬ 
tence—"'I^e court having found the 
pnsoiier Captam J S Maiahall, of the 
Hat regt N 1, guilty to the extent 
above-meniioned, aentences him to be 
Buspendeo firora ranh and pay, for the 
space of sox months.” Amroved and 
confirmed, (Signed) W. C. KENTINCiK, 
Genl, and Commauder-in-iduef. Cal¬ 
cutta. March llth, 18S5» The suapen- 
siun from mUfc and pay, of Captain Mar¬ 
shall. IS to commence from the date of 
the publication of tfau order at Cawu- 
pom. 

sr4Jt«r4iox8.e-Jaa. 5, at Cawnpore, 
Cafdi. C. htandiali, 68th regt., to Iranma 
Jane, daughter of the late Col S. P. 
BiBhop and widow of the late Ijeut. J 
Maduiy—C. 6.0. Brien to Mua 
M. If IfMkr^Mr. C. Pd^era to Hise B. 
Boldiawm-^Phb. i, at Agra, Ltebt. O. 
Byaiirt,2d regt, N. I. to Inlk Elisabeth, 
m daughter of Col. Sale^ C. |t B. 
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13ih foot—7, at Agra, R. B. Duncan, Mathfva, E^q., of a sotk~19, the lady of 

K^q., Civil Surgeon, to LucySar^, cl- J. Moore, Esq., of a daughter—-23, the 

dest daughter of Capt. E. Inge, 13th wife of Mr. W. Price, of a sou—^Mrs. E. * 
foot— It, at Kurnaul, Capt. F. Abbott, Gomesofa son. 

Engineers, to Mrs. Burgh—19,* at Se- i)SArns.-~jBa. 5, at Kotah, Mrs. Kf' 
hill unpoor, Capt. W. Hough, to ^phia Nardia—16, Elizabeth, wii^of Serjt. J. 

U ukes, eldest daughter of T. I^ikes, Harris.—17. Mrs M. Freeborn—16, M^ 
Kiq.—23, Mr. A. Simirson to Mrs 8. Anne Chafltn—20. Miss M. 01dkuo\(^ 
Kiteve—21, W. Dadd, Esq., Indigo Feb. 7, Etlward, son of Mr. A. D’ozey— 
I'lanter, lo Miss M.lMarsh—25, Mr. G. A. 11, at Delhi. John, son bf Lieut. J. H. 

W. Higginsun to Miss M. S. D, Davies— Crntgie—13,jane, wife of Serjt J. Beatly 
Mr. C. F. Gwatkm to Miss J. A. MiU-hel —15, Mr. J. X. l)e Rozario—10, Mr. P. 
—28, Mr. S. Gomes, to Miss M. D'Al- Johnston, ot ship •* Snsan’*—17, Miss A. 
inei<la—.March 5, at .Saugor, Ideut. VV m. Blunt—Mr. J. L. Whatley—19, R. Mar- 
Aiidcrson, to Amelia Mary, second tindoll. Esq.—at Malda, John Alexander, 
•laughter of Capt. G. Chapman—1.3, Esq,—23, William, infant son of A. 
Mr. J. Rowe, to Eliza, eld' st daughter of Muller, Esq,,—Mrs. D. Motel, wife of J. 
tlic lateJ.U. .‘JherrilT.Ksq.—n,atCnwn- Motel, Esq.—Lieut.-col. A. Shuldlmm, 
jwrc, Licnt. C. Corfield, to Mary Jane, 3*8t regt. N. I.—Jane, relict of the late 

elde<4daughter of the late .S. Lightfoot, H, Swinhoe, lisq.—26, Mrs. R. D’Ro- 

Es<i.—i3, G. F. Garvey, Esq., C. S., to zario-28. at Delhi, Catherine, infant 

Ki'iilierine Mary, only daughter of H. daughter of Capt. J. L.eeBon—March 1, 

I'Siilin.Es'j., H. Co.’s Solicitor—Mr. M. Mrs. M. Davis, wnlow of the late Mr. 

It. Crawford, lo Mrs. C. E. Fowler. J- Davis—2. at Bareilly, the lady of 

Dec. 27, at Cawnpore, the ^'“I'C N- Cuml)crlcgc~l5, Mrs. M. Pc- 

4.wly of Major J-Pereira, of a son—Jan. I’®’"'*—16» Roza, daughter of Mr. T, 

11. at riiinsnrah. the*la<ly of Rev. W. Grarib-19f Mr. A. Grose—21,njharles, 
Morton, of a daughter—17, at Chamler- ‘"hint son of Mr. C. M. Hollingbery— 
nagore, the lady of F. Courjon, Esq., of a 22, James, infant son. of Mr. J. Hanlon 
daughter—18, the wife of P. Durand, —^23, James, aonot Mr. J. C. Golman— 
Esq., of a daughter—lire lady of G. S. Henry, infant son of Apothecary H, 
Dick, Es<j., ofa son—21, on board the Watson, f 

ship “ Hashmy," the lady of Capt., H. 

W. Coultmun, of a son—Feb. 5, at aE\eHAt onuHitA, 

Uaituul, the lady of Lieut. C. C, Pig- Cou'l Martini. —On the 15th Dec. 
goft, of a daughter—at llatisi, the lady Col. Sir Edmund Keynton Williams, 

of Capt, ('. F. Farmer, of a son—at K. C. B,. and K. C. T. and S. of H. M.'s 
Ueawr, the wife of Serjt.-Major J. Pid- 4lstor Welch regt. of foot, was arraigned 
gcon, of a son—9, at Mhow, tbJ lady of upon the under-racntioiied charges, viz. 
Capt. H. M. Graves of a son — II, at FirU Charge. " For wanton harshness 

Hissar, the lady of A. A. M’Anally, Esq., and abuse of his military authority, tend- 

oT a son—H, the lady of N. Hudson, ing to produce a want of proper respect 

Esq.,, of a son—17- atKishnagur, Mrs. for me in the regt. I was alKiutwgain to 

Mullins of a son—st Benares, the lady of command, in the following instance.— 

Ideut. T. H. Scott, of a son—20, Mrs. Instnnre. “ In bavingat Moulinein, on 

W. Tliompsou of a son—22, Mrs. James or about the 2d of March, 183‘i, both by 

Hill of a daughter—23, Mrs. T. P. hisAdjt., and in person, violently and 

Whittenberry of a daughter—the lady peremptorily ordered iny baggage to be 

of ^'teut.-col. W. Battine. of a son—^at instantly taken from off the public ban- 

Dinapore, the wife of J. Purkis of a dies employed for the general use ofH.M'i 

daughter—24, at Hooghly, the lady of dlst 45th regts., then imdergLing re- 
W. H. Belli, Esq., C. S., of a daughter— lief, aniMeft on the highroad.”—6Vcoitc^ 

25, at Burdwan, the lady of.., Hon. R. CAurf/r.—” For baring at Moulinein, ou 

Forbes, C. S., of a daughter—27, Mrs. or about the 12th of Oct. 1833, j^r- 

Stnalley of a son—28, the wife of Mr. C sonally prevented two of «tlie soldiers 

Bremner, of a daughter—atSaugor, th«- of the re^., under my command, who 

lady of Capt., J. B. Hearsey, of i were playing st long bulkts on the high 

daughter—March 5, at Allahabad, Mrs. road, without their sbiAs and caps on, 

C. Pasr^ud of a son—at Delhi, the lady from being confined or even reported to 

of G. H. Smith, Esq., C. S., of a son—9, me, although it was my well-known 

at Gya, thewifeof D. P. Da^osta, Esq., and positive order, in consequence ol 

of a daughter—10, Mrs D. Gomes of a several accidents that had occurred, 

son—at Cbinsurah, the lady of Capt. W. dated 20th March, 1632, that every mall 

Murray of a son—13, the lady of A. under inch circumstances, should lie im^ 

Ea$t India and Col. Mag. Fol. x.. So. 58, Sept. « 2 B 
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mediately Third Charge.— 

‘kFor threatening and wounding my feel* 
inga, and throwing aapersions on my mi> 
liWiry character as an officer in the fol> 
lowing instances ."—Fint Imtance .— 

" In having, at Moulmein, on the first of 
Juflfe, 1832, violently and menacingly 
threatened to deprive me of the command 
of the regt., place .me in arrest and give 
the command of the corps to one of my 
Captains, and then report me to his Ex¬ 
cellency the Commander-in-chief; not¬ 
withstanding 1 was secrmd in command, 
on the plea, and as an ex*'use for surh con¬ 
duct that 1 was in Uic liabit ul making 
use of uncalled for obsci viiliotm and re¬ 
marks ill srmie of niy IctUrs. that he 
would not allow or admit of." —Set and 
Ittttann —"In having, on ihe of 
Sept., 1833, in presence of niy junior 
officer. Maj, (otton, again violently 
Uirentciied to bring me to a (Jeneial 
Court-martial, for disohedience of orders 
and neglect of duty."—V'/ i/iy/ Ititifnnce 
—" In having at Moulmein, on the 29th 
of Oct. 18f-3, again charged mc^ itb dis¬ 
obedience of orders."—-Vowr<A /ns/on<e 
—" III having at Moulmein, on the 2d of 
Nov., 1833. in presence of the dep. Asst. 
Adjt. Genl., I'etiasscrim Provinces, and 
Maj. Cotton, H. M.'s dlsi regt., again 
accuaed me of disobedience of orders, in 
bringing the latter officer with me to his 
quarters, and repeatedly threatening to 
place me in arrest, and suLsc(|nent!y, on 
entering his rceeiving-rooni, in presence 
ot the dep. Asst. Ailj. GcnI., and Lieut. 
Deeie, of H. M.'s 41st regt., accused me 
of disobedience of his oiders, and neglect 
of fluty, in allowing private Itl'Mullen 
to go out shooting, although he. Sir £. K. 
Williams hud lent private M'Mnllen his 
gun, ex|firessly for that pui poae, all of 
which he (Col. Williams) denied, and 
finally ordered a Tourt of Inquiiy to put 
a solitary question to the said M'Mullen, 
which ho did not comprehend ."—Fh bf 
Additional i'liatg <—" For having at 
Moulmein, on the 27th of Jan., 18.3!, 
placed me in arrest, for no other kpown 
»cause, than having snlnnitted, Uimugh 
^e prescribed channel, charges against 
('ol. Sir E. K. Williams, for the approval 
of his Excellency the Commandersin- 
chief.”—'criftif/ AdflUfona* L'hurifi — 

“ For •havinj^ at Moulmein, on the 
29th JanuaryT j^H34, or thereabouts, 
officially ordered the witnesses to at¬ 
tend at his quarters, w'ho had been 
' publicly wiarned by me, as my evi¬ 
dence in my prosecution of the charges 
iriiich I had preferred against him, Col. 
Williams, and having subsequently, at 
the dep. Asst. Adjt. Genl.’s house, ille- 
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gaily examined them, upon the full ex¬ 
tent of the testimony they could each 
adduce against him upon his expected 
trial, and^ving ordered the dep. Asst. 
Adjt. Genf., in his presence, to t:,ke from 
each individual a written reconl of the 
same, to which they were directed to affix 
their signature; such unprecedented con¬ 
duct, together with the intimidating in¬ 
fluence of bis high ratik, having contrary* 
to law, tended to over-awe my said wit- 
nesaes, thereby making them withhold 
their future evidence against him at his 
trial ."—** Ihe above being to my great 
injury and disgrace, and the prejudice of 
the service, as well as iii hi each of 
the articles of war, and in direct viola¬ 
tion of the known and e-itahlisherl laws 
of the realm.”—(‘•igiied) F. Pl'KDEN. 
Lieutenant Colonel H. Jf.'s 41st r/*gt 
—Saint ITioine, 23d, August, 1834. 
Ljuiii which charge.s the couit came i<% 
I In! following decision :—“ 'Ihi' ci.uit 
having most matiiiely w’eighril. and con¬ 
sidered the* whole of the evidence ad¬ 
duced in suppent uf the prohccufion. as 
well as what the prisoner, Col. .“^ir Kd- 
miind Kcynlon Williams, K. (.'. U.,aiid 
K. C. T. aiid S. of H. M.’s 41st or Welch 
regt. of infantry, has advanced in his de¬ 
fence, and the evidence in support theie- 
of, i.s of opinion :—Fini ing on (ht h irst 
Chart c —“ Tliatthe prisoner is not guilty 
of the first charge."— I'inil.iit/ on Ihe 
Srcfitd ( hur. c —‘‘ Ihat the pri.sc)ner is 
not 0 »iilty of the second chaige.”— 
Findin;! on Ihe First Instance of Ihe 
Third Cl'urt/r —“ lhat the prisoner is not 
guilty of 5h<; first instance of Ihe third 
charge."— tin. iny on the Steond In- 
siifH r nj the Third Charye —" lliaV 
tbp»prisoiicr is not guilty of the second 
instance of the thud ihurge ."—Fit ding 
tn the Third Instunre tf the Third 
(h 'ryt —" That the prisoner is «wt guilty 
of the tliii'! iimtance of the third charge.” 
— Fttii'foy on Ihr Fo tr'h Juslunec of 
the Tk.rd Chorift —“ lhal the prisoner 
is not guilty of the fourth instance ofttie 
third charge.— Fiat, iny on the P'irst 
Jdnilioi.al Charyt —" lhat the prisoner 
is not guilty of Ihe first additional 
charge "—Findiny on the Second Addi¬ 
tional i hargr—" That the prisoner is 
not guilty of the ^ second additional 
charge.”—" And the court doth fully 
and honorably acquit the prisoner of all 
and every part of the charges." Ap¬ 
proved and confirmed. (Signed) R. W. 
O'CALLAGHAN', I.ieutenaut General. 
Madras, Janu8,1835. 

MAHRiAGBs. —Feb. S5. at Bangalore, 
Rev. J. Guest to Miss C. Hunter—Mr. J. 
A. Ritchie to Mrs. Butler—at Bangalore 
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Aaat. Apothecary Maidman, to Miss C. 
M. M'lntire—at Cannanore, Mr. J. (’. de 
Menezcs, Native of Goa, to Adriana, 
daughter of Mr. H. Sroit'-^larch 5, at 
C'uchii., R. Oliphaut, £dq., Aast. Surg. to 
Agnes, 3d daughter of T. Balfour, Esq., 
of Sterling—12, at Palamcottah, Rev. J. 
J. Muller Missionary, to Catherine, eldest 
daughter of Rev. C. Rlienius. 

uiHTiis. —Jan. 5, the lady of S. P. 
Aralhoon, Esq., of a son—2l, at Moul* 
nitin, the lady of Lieut. S. S. Trevor of a 
son—Pel'. 2. at iVluktuI, the lady of Asst. 
Surg. .S. A. Q. Young of a son—3, at 
Bangalore, the lady of Lieut. H. B. 
Ulogg of a daughter—6, I'he wife of 
Mr. J. White of a son—W, at Coinihatoie 
the lady of Rev. W. B. Addis of a daugh¬ 
ter—12, Tlic larly of Capt, R. Thorpe of 
a* daught(*r-«-13, the lady of Qi. H. 
McDonnell, Esq., of a daughter—11, at 
Kuniiitce, the liwiy of l.icut. B. T. Giraud 
of a daugher—Irt, at Berhampoie, tlie 
lady of Lieut. E. Rohertsof a iluiigliter— 
21, at Kajahiriuudry,the lady of J. Wood- 
forde. Esq., M. Da of a daughter—25, 
the lady of Capt. H. Power of a sou— 
Mrs. Hickey of a son—27, at Bellary, 
the lady of Lieut. J. Horner, H.M.’s 55th 
foot of a son—March 5, at Bangalore, tlie 
lady of Dr. G. Hopkins of a daughter— 
6 , at ('annanorc, the lady of Capt. F. 
Minchin of twin daughters. 

DHATiis, —Get. 11, at sea, William, 
son of Re\. W. J. Aislabic—15, Jaii. 
at Ca'inunorc, Mr. J. de Costa-*-27, Mr. 
M. Watkins—Feb. 23, at Mercara, Eliz¬ 
abeth, wife of Mr. C. Martin-—at Ongole, 
Ens. C. Mackinnon. 9lh regt. N. I.— 
26, at Palamcottah. G. A. Hughes, Esq., 
of Tinncvelly—March 4, Asst. Surg, J. 
0. H. Andrews. * 

Bombat)* 

Stitftr .—I have this moment read an 
account of the disturbances at Ahmednug- 
^r, in your paper of Feb. 21, and as I am 
•veil aware of your desire that nothing 
shall be erroneously promulgated, 1 am 
induced to offer yim the following re¬ 
marks on your editorial paragraph of tiiat 
day, adverting to the events already men¬ 
tioned. You state that the disturbances 
have arisen entity from *' an attempt 
on the part oMine Political Ageut i-i the 
neighbourhood, to save the wives and 
domestica of a petty Eajob who has 
lately died there, from the fate which so 
often awaits individnals of Uiat c1b8S,od the 
death of Uiose they are connected with.” 
Hie disturbance at Ahmednuggur, was 
certainly owing to that circumstance, 
but the state of the country, which is 
one of extensive insurrection, is owing 
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to very different causes. Hie facts of 
the matter are these. A Britisii foroe— 
a very small one—was sent out to co' 
cree certain rebtdlious chiefs whojbave 
been in arms against the Government 
fur many iiiunihs, and who have been 
laying waste the whole of the wdtiiitry 
iiidiscriuiinatcly, and inflicting great 
damage on the terriVu'ies of the Rajah of 
Ahmednuggur, us wiii on other sur> 
rounding cinefs,—'J ins force arrived at 
Ahmednuggur twoda^h before the death 
of the Riijah, aliu had earnestly en¬ 
treated the Riitiuh authorUies to afford 
him their ahsistance in subduing the 
insurgents, whom he hod nut Uie })Ower 
himself to oppose, 'i'hc Dongerpoor 
Durbar bad also oflered its aid towards 
the same object.—'Jhe day before the 
Rajah die«l, Mr. Erskinc sent to inquire 
whether there was any iatentiori to per¬ 
petrate a biimlar oulinge to that of £e- 
dur, which yon remark upon in your 
paper. He was infiirraed that nothing 
could be known till the Rajah was dead. 
Whci%thiH event was niudu known, it 
becuinc o])cnly a mutter of conversation 
that five out of seven wives would be 
sacrificed at the funeral pile. He then 
intcrixiscd, and stated Ihe abhorrence of 
such practices by the English nation and 
the Government of this country. The 
people here, who had complete authority 
over the Rajah's eldest son, a young 
man of 17 , engaged him with confer¬ 
ences and nogociutions the whole day, 
during which they sent to all the villages 
under their jurisdiction, to collect every 
Bheel and armed man possible, in Ah- 
medntiggur, in order to oppose the Bri¬ 
tish force. 'Inwards Die evening, it be¬ 
gan to Ire evident that armed men were 
pouring into the town in ev^ direction. 
Hie order was then given to disarm all 
such jicople tts it was plain they were 
not congregating for any good purpose. 

A parly of this soil passed close to an 
ufliccr who was on pauule underneath the 
walls of the town. He toldtliem quietly 
tl)p orders, and the person in charge of 
tlftm was accontpanying him to sur¬ 
render their bows, arrows, and nutiftfa- 
lochs, when all of a sudden, be ordered 
^he men behind him to fire on the ofH- 
cer. Hus was done ilhmeiRately, and 
Mr. Lewis was shot ^hrougli the side. 
The pafty then escaped, and running to 
the town, ttie gates were immediately 
closed, and a Are opened from the ram¬ 
parts on the trooiis, who were within I50 
paces of the wall; and who, therefore,had 
no course to pursue but to move baqk out 
of range of the shot and guns which they 
knew were in the fort, and might \m 
mounted during the* night, on the baa- 
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I^oas. At the name linii> Mr. Erskine sent of India m council, oue of tlie Indian I^w 

in to the military authoiities for gun> to CommiiuioncrR, his services are accord' 

s^rni the gate and take {K)SbCs.sion oi the ingly placed at the disposal of the Govern 

town, as there was no alternative. After iiient of lYtdia—Mr. Greeulitll 4th Judge „ 

having removed the camp the |Mrty rc- of thci^uddcr Adawlut to act in the situa- 

tii^ to bed, hut about two in the iiiorn- tion of judicial CommiBsioiier tor the 

ing, were an’okc by the alarm that the Southern Mabratta country, vice Heii' 

pile was on fire. ^ lint any attempt that dersou resigned—11, Mr. E. £. Hailie 

could have been made then would have to be Judicial Commissioner for the Dev- 

been too lute, as the troojis were at least kan—Mr. E.H. liaillie to be acting senior 

400 yaids from the pile. The next day puisne judge of the Sudder Dewance 

the town was evacuated by the lihcels, and Sudder Foujdaree Adawlut—Mr. J. 

as well as the Kujuli’s etdc.st son. W'ho is Tlciulerson to be acting 2d puisne Judge 

now out as Haiwuttic in the hills. So of ditto ditto—Mr. J. Kentish to be dd 

you see that tins very slate, in whose puisne Judge of ditto ditto, and visiling 

cause as well as fur general tianquilhty, judicial Commissiouer for Tatinu and Gu- 

the force was sent, has treaclierously zeral— P'-ochimuthu — I7th March, 

abandoned us for the sake of carrying Whereas the Hight Honorable Sir Hebei t 

through au abominable deluge of human Grant, Grand Cross of H^anover, ainkune 

tiloori. Gfcourse, and most naturally, the of his Majesty's most m»n. Privy Coiin- 

■urrounding insBurgents were delighted cillors, hath been appointed by the Hoi\ 

to bear that (he Ahmednuggur llajah, the Comt of Directors to the Office of 

who they expected was engage I against Governor of Bombay, and its dependen- 

them, was of a sudden acting against the cics, on the resignation ol the same by 

Govcrnnvmt. and no pressing.ovcrtureiS the Bight Hon. Ijic Earl of Clare, it is* 

were wanting to obtain their TO-opcia- therefore hereby proclaimed, that the 

tion. The unfortunate stale of last year Hight Hon. the Earl of Clare having 
ail over Giizeratis one great cause of the this day resigned the said Office, tlie Bt. 

present insolence of the disaficcted, Hun, !^ir R. Grant has on the dale hereof 

which prevented the Government from received charge of the Govt, of Bomliay, 

taking immediate steps against them, in and its dependencies, and taken the 

the first instance, llie state of this part oaths and his seat under the usual salute 

of Guzerat too, at present, is very ,ilarm- from the garrison : and all |iersoiis are 

ing. Tlie BheeD and Coolies are be- required to oliey the said Right Hon. 

come so confident and presumptuous that Sir Hubert Grant, as Governor and Presi- 

it is with difficulty any person, unless dent in Council accordingly—Major Or- 

strongly guarded,cttn pass along auy road. lando Felix (unattached) tube Private 

cig/fc vrMa.vT^.—Jan. 29, Mr. .Secretar/’to the Governor—Major Win. 

E.H. Goldsmid to be Asst, to the priri- Havelock, Ith Dragoons, to act a.s Mili- 

cipal Collector and .Magistrate of Poona tary Secretary to ditto until further or- 

until further orders, and to have charge ijers—Lieut. Cuthbert Davidson, 66tti 

of the Ifrdapoor district—Feb. 4, Mr. A. regt. Bengal N. I., to lie Aide-de-camp to 

Hornby to act as Sub-collector of Shola- dillo—Major O. Felix to be Aide-de-camp 

poor—Mr. A. W. Raveiiscroft to be 1st to ditto until further orders. 

Asst, to the principal Collector at Dbar- uiLir^uv api‘hi\ rutex rs, pao- 
war — Mr. £. H. Briggs to he 3d Asst, to wotio's, chasqbh, 4t.. Jrum 3rd 

the Collector at Kail a—^Mr, H.R. Stracey Frbi'-uirt/ to -Wfc dprit, I83.'r,—Lieut, 

is directed to proceed to Surat, and to E, P. de I’Hoste, who was ajipointeiP^Wp. 

place himself under the orders of ihe Asst. Quarterm. Genl. of the Army by 

rprincipal Collector at that Sbition—S, G. 0. of3IstAug. 1833, is coufitmcd in 

«Alr. H.J. Blakiston to proceed IviAhmo- that situation, vice Swanson appointed 

dabad, and to place himself under the Military Paymaster at the Presidency- 

orders of the Collector at thatstiitum— I’he following orders are confirmed:— 

18, Mr. Wr Birdwood to be acting Lieut. S. Macan, 17th regt. to take charge 

Asst. JVidge and Session Judge of Ah- of the bazars at Hursi lo—Lieut F. Wells 

mednuggur for /he detachftl station of 15th regt. to act aslnterp. and Quarterm. 

Dhoolia—Mr. W. E. Frere to be acting to that regt., and Lieut R. Hughes to act 

Asst Judge and Session Judge of Ahme- asAdjt. toSlhregt. N. I—Capt. C, Ha- 

dabad—March 4, Mr. W. Woodcock to gart, senior Asst, in the Adjt, Genl.’s De- 

be acting Asst. Register to the courts of partment, h appointed acting dep. Adjt. 

IJudde^ Dewanee and Sudder Foujdaree General during the absence of Major J. 

Adawlut—6, M. G. W. Anderson, senior Keith to Cape—Agreeably with the pre- 

puisne Judge of the court of Sudder De- cedent, arising out of the general order 

wannee Adawhit, having, on 19th Feb., No. 346 of 1832 which is also the esta- 

heen appointed by the Governor General bltshed usage at the otlier presidencies, 
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the following arrengeiiieiiiii are marie, to 
rentier the propui tioii ol Stuff tlfiieers eon- 
ftfmialile to the reviKed estaMiKhiiient of 
brigudea and caiitoiiinefltb; — Cu}ituiu 
Forhen of the 20lh n'gt. I., laut ap- 
]Hniitcd Major of Hripuie, attaehed to the 
Ctiotloitib brigittle, will be at the diMfnml 
of the C'oiTiniander-iii-ehief, upon being 
relieved by Cuplaia Mat-aii, now ueting 
Aadt. Adjt. tieiil. of IheSoutliern division 
of the Army during the ubaence of Capt. 
Fnweett. on aiek eei lifieute at the Cape— 
iiieut. Duraek, of the 2Uh regt. N. 1., 
late line A<ljt. ut l)ai)oohc, to be fort 
Adjt, at AMaeerghiir, vacant on Lieut. 
Tapp’s depurtiiie to England—Capt. W. 

\V yllie, hrigude Major at .^hulapoor, to 
be acting Asst. Adjt. (icni. to the Foonu 
diiision of the Army as a temp, arrange¬ 
ment, vicPHagart—Lieut 1*. W. Claike, 
2d regt. N. 1.. to act ua Krigiulc Major ut 
Slwdiipoor vice Wyllie—Major (ieiil. J. 
W. Sleigh will assume couimand of the 
Poona division of the Army from 5th 
Fell., agreeably with the orders of the 
(tov. Geul. of ftidia in Council — Col. 
Willshire, Queen's Itoyals, will assume 
roiiimand of tlie Poona brigade.— The 
following orders arc confirmed:—Lieut. 
6. Fisher, 12th regt., to act as Adjt. to 
the icll wing of that regt, during the ill¬ 
ness of Lieut. Clarkson—Lieut. J. M.ale 
to retain charge of the bassars at A hme- 
dabad, and Capt. F. M. Billamore to pio- 
ceed to Veerpoor to receive charge of 
tliat post during the absei^e of Capt. 
Forbes.—2d regt. L. C.,Capt. F. C. Ryl«it 
to he Major—Lieut. Ww Turner |to be 
Capt., awl Cornet W. A. Hamilton to be 
Lieut, in succession tolllingwoith tlcc .— 
Lieut. I). A. Malcolm to act us Foit Adjt. 
at Asseerghur, vice Prenderg^st pro¬ 
ceeded with his regt. tosUelg .utu—Lieut 
J, J. F. ('ruicksliank, of Engs., on being 
relieved by Capt. J. S. Grunt, executive 
Engineer at Ahinednuggigr, will resume 
his situation as Asst, to the chief Engineer 
—Capt. W. Henderson having returned 
from the Cape, will assume charge of the 
office of Agent fur Clothing the Array 
to which he stands appointed—llic fol¬ 
lowing tcmp,arrangeraents arc confirmed 
—Lieut. D. Davidson, ISlli regi., to take, 
charge of the treasure chest and buaars 
at KuIIadglufI—^Lieut. W. Vard-Jii to act 
as Adjt, t^Tst regt. L. C., dtirinp the ab¬ 
sence of Lieut. Owen, sick—lj»rut. A. 
Shepheard, 24th regt., to act asinterp. 
to 12th regt. N. I., from 26lh Dec. last, 
until the arrival of I^eut. J. W. Morris 
of dth regt. N. I., at Baroda who stands 
nominated to this duty — Capt. Keith 
H. M.'s 2d or Queen’s Royals is ap¬ 
pointed Aide-de camp to Col. Willshire 
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couimand Lug the Poona divtsiuu of the 
Army—Capt, P. Hunter, Jst L. C.*iN ap¬ 
pointed joint remuiiiit agent for tlie pur- 
ciiasc of horses toi the mounted ^Nirps of 
Madras and Bomliay — ’Ihe following 
temp, arraiigeiiients arc cuntirincd: Lt. 
11. Ciibenie and Lieut. 'J‘. G^Isfurd the * 
loinier to act as Qunrteini., and the latter 
as IiiU rp. to the nohiiuhiiiKe batt. during 
the ahsem eof i.ieut. Cleather—Lieut.H. 
Hobson, 20th rcgi,, to act as line Adjt. (it 
I ajcole dining the absence of Lieut. An- 
dcrsuii «ii-k—Lieut. F<. Pottiuger, Art,, 
to lie (iltached to the irregular hurac em¬ 
ployed iiiCiitch in rouinul Liciit Jackaun 
uliout lo rejoin his corjis—Lieut, C. 
Walker is ap|s>inled Iiilcrp. in Ihe Hin- 
dooNlaiiee language to the corps of Plngi- 
neers at Senior, and to have charge of 
the ha/.ar at that station—Idie fuilowing 
temp, ariangenienis are confirmed—Lt. 
K. Lewis, 22d regt., to act as Staff Otli- 
cer lo a detnchinciit cunsiating of upwards 
of .HOO men fur service in Uie Malice 
Kanta—Lieut. T. H. Gttley, 26th rcgt.to 
at Utes Interp. to the ril^it wing of that 
legt. ftum Ist Nov. last—Lieut. WilsuQ, 
Brig. Major at Deesu, to take charge of 
the Coininissariat department at that 
•Station—Lt..I. Jessup of 13th regt. to tlie 
temp, charge of tlic detai.limeut ut Nan- 
dode—Cupt A. Urqiihurt, biig. Major, to 
act as Asst. Adjt. Genl. to the Poona div. 
of IheAimy, vice Hagart to the Presi¬ 
dency , and until (he arrival of the Officer 
appointed to that situation—Lieut. R. St. 
John, Eur. regt. to act as Brig. Major at 
Poona, vice Urquhart—Engiiieers, Lt. 
W. IS. Goo '.fellow to be Captain, vice 
Slight del. —Lieut. T. Studdert and 2d 
Lieut. W. J. Western to take rank in 
succession to Guodfclloiiiyprom.—Art., 2d 
Lieut. P, Brougham to be Ist Lieut., vice 
Bishop de;. —2d Lieut. J. A. Curtis to 
take rank from 3(1 Nov. 1834, vice 
Brougham pruniuted — LieutenaobvP. 
Bnmgham of Engineers to he acting 
Asst, to the Super. Eng. ut the Preai- 
dency—Lieut. J. Vincent to be employed 
* under the priwipal Collector of Poona, 
•lice Brougham—Tlie following-'temp, 
arrangement is confirmed:—Lieflt. S. V. 
W. Hart, 2d regt. N. 1., to act as Interp' 
to the right wing of 2(1 regt, L. C. frem 
13th Feb.—2d LieuL C. H. Nixon to be 
Quajtenn. and In^erp. in the Hindoosta- 
nec language Xi the regt. of AjUUery, 
vice Pottinger—Lieut. C. Rooke is ap- 
printed to conduct the duties of 
N. D. Army during the absence of Capt. 
Rankin—The rank of Lieut. A. H. O. 
Matthews, 15th regt. N. I,, is fixed from 
7th July, 1831, subject to a reference to 
the Court of Directors—F^ieutJ-coV-Vf 
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Kennedy is placed at the diefiuiial of the 
(’onSinamlerda «'hief for regtl. duty—• 
Mninr. VV. Miller of Art. in apijoiiited 
Jucig# Advocate General ol the Army, 
vice Kennedy removed—let regl. N. t., 
Kiieigii W. Slutlior to be Lieut., vice 
Hunt mvaiided—6th regt. N. I. Eus.W. 
O. McHaflte to be Lieut., vice Mant t/e- . 
—I7th regt. N. I., Hrts. T. T. Cliristie to 
he Lt., vice Pottiiiger killed—'Ihe div. 
order directing Lt. C. Lodge. 25th regt., 
to take charge of the detachment at 
Vet rijuor in confirmed—{-'apt. J. Adam- 
Hon. 'loth foot, ie appointed Interpreter 
he Hinihrottt'inee language to that tegt. 
— Major G. B. Jainea U) hi; Liciit. ctil. 
\iee Fleming retired—3d regt. N. I.. 
Gant. (i. 'I’aylor to be M.njor. vice James 
prom.-- 1th rcgt.N.I.pGapt.W.A.Wrough- 
ion and Ll. A. M. Il.iiclwood (tranafeired 
to Uh regt. N. 1.) to take rank in sucr«.s- 
hioii to Taylor prom.—date IthNov. 18‘'.3 
—Ijicut. J. ILdIctt to he Ciipl.—Ens. H. 
Pi ice to he Lieut, vice C.indy resigned— 
As.st. Snrg. J. H<>\vi.son to he -‘'lUg., vice 
Trash rotirod^Ca|)l. J. T. iVIoleswf rth itt 
peimitted at his ow i request, to rc.sign 
Ids n]i[s>iiilment in the Ooinniis.sariut de¬ 
partment—Ens. H. J. Rurr, 8lh N. I. ia 
iip{ininti>d acting Interp. in the Hindoos- 
tanee language, to 2d liatt. Art., from (he 
date of the depaitnre of Lieut. Puttingcr, 
until the arrival of the otfici-r nominated 
to the sit'iiitinn—3d regt. N. I., Lieut. 
D- A. Maleolin to be Adjt., vice Haltclt 
promoted—Capt. J. S. Grant assumed 
charge ol the executive Engineer’s office 
at Ahmcdnnggur from Lieut. Cruick- 
shank, on 3d March - The following ar- 
raogemenU arc confirmed—Licnt. K, 
Hudson, 2d regt. N. I., to >ud as Brigade 
Major at Sl^^Iapore until the arrival of 
the officer nominated to the situation— 
Ens. J. Anderson, l7th regt. to act as 
Interp. to the detachments in the Myhee 
Kauta—Capt. G. J. Mant, commanding 
the Guzerat provincial halt, is placed at 
the disposal of the Commander-in-f-hief 
for the purpose of being appointed to the 
coinriuincl of the Marire halt.—Lt. H. 
P^inson is appointeu locumnianii |{\e 
Guzerat provincial butt.—Lieut. 1). M, 
Seohic resumed charge of the Commis¬ 
sariat Department, at Sholapour, ftuin 
C-ipt. Freeman, on 7th March— 

Lieutts. £. M. Eftnis and J. H^lison, to 
be Captains by brevjit—Surgeon J. Mao- 
l.ennaQ has been appointed Surgeon to 
the Governor untd further orders. 

jojtmTMKvr Of' IT.4\A'.—Surgeon 
J. Burns, M. D., to take rank, vice Foit- 
nonie-;^ate of rank 16th Sept., I83‘l— 
Snrgf^u' A. Mackell, to take rank vi(>e 
Snfanaec, 4lh Jan. 1835. 


V laaMoas—Feb. 2, at Belgaum, T. 
Waller, Esq., Asst.->Surg., to Alicia Anne 
fourth daughter of J. Gilbert. Esq., of 
Lymington-t4, at Pootw, Lieut. W. 
I»iig, to Elizabeth, eldest daughter of 
Capt. T. W. Stokoe, Bombay Army— 
11, at Deesa, Serjt. K. Walsh, to Mrs. 
L. Maira—23, at Bycullah, Lieut. N. B. 
TJiornbury 4tli regt. N. I., to Matilda, 
5th daughter of J. Barrington, Esq., of 
Wexford—March 9, Reverend W. K. 
Fletcher, A. M., to Eli'/.abetb Catherine, 
ekicst daughter of the Venerable .Arch¬ 
deacon Carr—17, Mr. K. J. Martiniiaiit, 
to Miss M. Rogers—21, Capt. E. Evaus, 
sliip Sultan,” to Matilda, joungest 
daughter of J. F-yer, Ks<|., Surgeon, late 
of Cornwall—28, at Riitnaghei'ry, G. 
Coles, Esq., to Lelitia Hamilton, third 
daughter of the late Lieiit-rnl. E. \'oyle!' 
Bengal Army—April 2. t'onduelor H. F. 
Dillcy, to Miss F. Uhldlcslon. 

m-iriis. —!>cc. 2.5, at Deesa, Ihe’lady 
of Lieut. A. H. Williams, of a daughter 
—.Ian. 29, the lady of the late (tapt. JI. 
Tiulor. of a son—Fch,*l, Mrs. Blackwell, 
of a son—6, Ihe wife of N. Fernandes, 
Junior, Esq., of a son—11, at Hiirsule, 
the lady of Lient. W. J. 1». Knipe of a 
daughter, who died on 2.5th—19, at Rut- 
nagherry, the huly of G. L. Elliot, Esq., 
C. S.. of .1 son—20, at Poona, tlie lady of 
C'iipt. U. M. M, Cooke, of a daughter— 
27, the lady of Rev. H. Jclfreys, of a son 
—M-trch 5, the lady of Major W, D. Ro¬ 
bertson, (X a son—9, at BariKla, the lady 
of (Japt. J. (-’luiies, of a (laughter—11, at 
Surat, the la!|y of J. Vibart, Esq,. C. S. 
of a son—13, at Alimednuggur, the lady 
of Capt. Mackintosh, of a son—16, at 
Kirkee, the lady of Capt. U. K. Gillespie 
of afson—20, Mrs. A. B. Boswell of a 
son—21, at Sqroor, the huly of Capt. W. 
B. Gooiitcllow, of a daughter—22. at 
Poona, tlie lad > of B, P. Hooke, Esq., of 
a daughter - -7, the lady of VV. M. 
Webb, Es" of a daughter. 

BKATii.>. —Feb. 1, Mr. J. De Carino-j- 
5, Majoi W.C. Illingworth, 2ud rogt^ 
L. C.—13, r. N. CkxKlwin, Esq.—17, 
Lieut. C. J. F. Poltinger, I7th regt. 
N. 1., of a wound while gallantly leading 
an attack on th% town of Gutah—23, at 
Abinedabad, Christopher, son of W. 
Birdwood, Esq., C. S.—^larch 2, at Bel¬ 
gaum. Lydia, infant dau^ter of Capt. 
Oakley, H. M.’s 20th foot—5, at Kaira, 
Mary Emily, only daughter of Lieut. J. 
S. Unwin, Artillery—14, Jane, wife of 
W. K. FogeiWi Esq.f Surgeon—16, 
at Mazagon, Slizabeth, the wife, and 
on the 16tli. Jane, the infant daugb- 
<rr of Dr. M. T. Kays—18, Serjeant J. 
King. 
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Lord Auc-klaud liU8 bi'tn apiKtinli 
Governor Geneial of India in Uu' room 
of Lord Win. Beiitiuck rehiKneU. 

2 ItL July—Tin* Ki ig hn-ilieon filerweil 
to appoints. V. Siirtt'en, I*lw|.. to tu* \h»* 
ftPri'ddeiit of the Court of Appeal iii the 
Llami oi Mauriliuii. 

Mr. Hick'(i'll Ca»e ,—\Ve|have re- 
eliived a ymiiiplilet, being iv* Kefuliitioii 
of the eharges pieferred ligiiniht Mr. 
KieketU by the Kaul Iiulm CoinjtfUiy”— 
and, HMit apiiearH, to involve (|Uetti()nH, of 
vital imjKift to the whole Serviee, Vi; 
pruiMwe Itireetiug the ptiblie attention to 
It in our next. 

•.Mannijut'id l^rr'senU Jrnm I he Ki 'if 
oj' (hifle to iJih Majvttu M’l^/lViwi tV ,— 
,'ih<' Dnhe of Argyll Ha'll Iridinman, 
wliK-h^irrivcd in tlie West India Doeks, 
from Calcutta, completed the discharge 
of a cargo of \aluahlc and costly pieseiiU 
’ from the King of Ogde, in the East In¬ 
dies, to oiir Griicious fkivereign. Tliey 
consist princijially of articles of domestic 
use ; amongst others, a bedstead said to 
be of solid gold, and a table, of the same 
precious metal, 'fliere are also two mas¬ 
sive chairs, of solid silver, llie whole 
got up in a manner wliich would do ciedit 
to the first rate English artificers, being 
richly chased and ornamented with cu¬ 
riously wrought and caived #igures. 
'lliese beautiful presents are now lodged 
in the warehouses of the Lock Coiii|«iny, 
where they aic to remain umil further 
orders from his Majesty. Tliere are also 
^two elephants, two Arabian horses, and 
two dwarf huffalocH. The elephants, 
which are male anil female, are of a pe¬ 
culiarly small breed, and iRot yet full 
gniwii, being only in their eleventh year, 
'ni<-y are accompanied by attendants, 
nativcH of the East Indies, whonre clothed 
in oriental dresses of scarlet and gold. 
'VM male elephant was removed to 
Mr. Cross’s establishu. " it, the Surrey 
Zoological gardens, and lost night the 
female was removed to the Zoological 
gardens in the Regent's-park in obe¬ 
dience to the express commands of 
his Hajeoty. W^understand that the 
Are bun horses 'tu/trve forthwith remo\ i d 
to Wi minor, and^ded to the King's stui'. 
The dwarf buffaloes are about the size ot 
the common hog of this country, hut 
are- mo.st beautiful creatures, and, as a 
curiosity, quite unique. Hie whole of- 
the presents, among which are many 
valuable shawls, are estimated to 1« 
worth £80,000. Ihe appearance of the 
elephants enveloped in cloths of gold 


suit silver, and the novel appearance of 
the riders, excited much attention among 
(he luliahitauts in the iicighbuurllbud of 
tlie duck, and a great many visiUirs from 
all parts of the melioiyiuhs ultendtsl. A 
gentleman belonging to the King's house¬ 
hold was in attcudiince to receive the pre¬ 
sents and superintend tlieir diaemharka- 
tion. 

We have tasted “ Thorn’s Potted 
Bloaters for Toast, Saudwiclies. tkc.it 
lb, indeed, quite a delicacy, and none of 
our friends, proceeding to India and the 
Coiotiies, should on any account be with¬ 
out a supply—we ceiUuiily give it a de¬ 
cided prelereiice over any thing of the 
kiu<^that ever came under our notice. 

VHATAHV ArPOISTMS\TS, PHOVO- 
rio\it, 8kC. inthe Ki g'h Armif 
ill India andllu' C'llonim —WV/r Office, 
Atig. 7.—5'Uh fiHit, Lieut. F. Parr to ba 
Cuptaimby puichase, vict»Thortibury 
who retires—Kiis. B, Mofl'att to be Lieut, 
by luirehase, vice Parr-J. (E. Duucaii 
gent., tu be Eiibigii by purchase, vice 
Mollult—OOili foot, Lieut. J. Hill tier tu 
he Captain b) puichase, vice Buyes who 
r liies—Eii.sigu II. Edwards tu ho Lieut, 
by purchase, vice Horner—^,1. K. Magralh 
gciil., to lie Ensign by purchase, vice 
i'klwurds—Oud tout. Ensign U. L. Day tu 
be Licul. by piiuiiusc, vice Travers who 
retirCb—li. Itumsboltoin, gent., to be 
Enbign by purchase, vice Day—7‘Jd foot, 
Major F. Hope from h. p. unattached, to 
be Major, vice (i. Hall, who exchanges, 
receiving the dWlereiicc—II, Ith it-gU 
foot, Asst. Snrg. W. H. Allman, M. D., 
from tlie Staff to he Asst. *urg. vice 
Itulland who is appointed Asst. Surg. to 
the forces— M, 4lh foot.Ens. J. S. Shortt 
from I8th fool, to be Ens. vice Henderson 
who exchanges—i8th foot, Ens. G. W, 
Henderson from Ith toot to be Ens., vice 
Shortt who exchanges—21,13thfuot,Eas. 
J. S^Wood from 48A foot, to be Li- ut. 
by ilirehasc, vice SJetton who rctires- 
48lbfoot, gent. Cadet J. E. Hall from 
Royal Military College, to be Ensign by 
ptft'chase, vice Wood promoted in Ibe 
lath regt. foot—58tli foot*C. L. .Nugent 
gent., to be Ensign by purchase, vice 
BoUte pri/lhoted in jJCtn foot—28, 3d 
regt. foot--d:iapt.G. J. Austen from 95lh 
foot to be Captain, vice Everard who 
exchanges—39th foot, C. C. ileacon, 
gent, to be Ensign by purchase, vice Urd 
who retires—1.5th foot, Capt. J. Landon 
from h. p. of 8lh toot to be Captain, lliie 
H. Forbes who exchanges, receiving tile 
difference—54th foot, Aryt. Staff Sufgeon 
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U.fH. K'omnl, M. I)., ti^ bi* As^t. 
^iirgrnn, vw9 P. Horan, H. I>, [dtucii 
Ujion —78th t(K»t, Eiisii'ii >. M. 

r.nrrowps fioui h. p. of Sth gariisun batl. 
to be Ensign, vice Ctuikshuuk. 

AHRIty^ljt OF SHIPS ,—Aug. I, Port* 
land, Ofncj, Staves, South Van—3, Pal 
mouth, Diana, Dudman China, Maich 9 
—^Palmouth, City of Ediaburgli, Fraser, 
Beugal, Feb. 27—Filmoiilh, biui>, 
Kemp, Van Dicmau’s Land, March 10— 
4, Falmouth, Rosslyn Castle, Kk bards, 
N. S. Wales, Fi*b. 22—5, Liveijwol, 
lyindon, Ball, Maunttus, April H—6, 
Falmoath, Buckinghaitishuc, Ilopkius, 
Bombay, March 2.')—F,iltnoiith, Arg\le, 
M'Don^d, China, Maich ■'4—7, IKmiis, 
Susan, Addison, Ktngal, Much lb— 
l)o\or, /'tiicaniis, Widkius, Humkiy 
M in h 13—10,(Trav< send Miu j. Morion, 
be ngal, Miirch 19—Plymoiilh Svalka, 
Neilson, Cape ol (uKid Hope, June 4 
^ (Irnaesend, ( annlla Wilson, Lann* 
iiston, March II— 17. Poilsnioulh, 
II M.'s S j^ligalor, 1 ainbert, Cej Ion, 
Murch 2H—I ly mouth. Symnutry*' Me- 
vena, Ceylon, Apiil 10—Livi rpool Sii- 
rsh Syms Bciiiibay, March 31—Poiis- 
inoutii, Borneo, Sharland, Ba*aua Apiil 
2J—Plymouth, M »rina'«i P dteison, Mau- 
rilius, April 20^—13,1 nej|itiol Ccstiisii, 
Killock, Bengal, March 11—Molvhciid, 
Mary, Tucker, Bombay. March 18—20, 
Plymouth, Larkins, Ingram, Bengal, 
April 3 —Falmouth. Hindustan, RediiiAn, 
Beneal, Apnl 1 1—^Falmouth, Craigic vai, 
Keoole, N. S, Wales, Api il 2^) —JJowub, 
Ikirtsea, Beit’s, South boas— 21, Dim ns, 
Uunnymede.W'ildiidge, China, Mauh 12 
—^Holyhead.Trinculo, Kingston, Manilla, 
April 2C—:c2, Falnionlli, Andromache, 
Andrews, B’^inlisy', Apiil,20—Holyhcacl, 
John Hayes, Hesse, Bombay- Wight, 

Aurora de Kaas -, BatavM, April 2, 

—24, River, Annabclla, Anstrulher, 
Singamre, Apiil 19—Downs, Sir (’has. 
Malcolm, Lyon, China, Match 9 —Downs, 
Ganges, Anllie Bombay, March 18— 
Downs, Lucretia, Muirhead, Bengal, 
^1(arch 23— Liverpirl, Hoiatio, IT^wl 
Iws. N. S. Wales, .rune 27—Liv«/]^I, 
Wiiham, M'Cleverly, Manilla, April 8 — 
Liveipool, Fergus, Mason, Bengal, 
March 20—25,rKiver, Undaunted, Aim* 
•trong. 11. S. Wales, Apnl 22—Dovur, 
Prince RegentpAiken, mtavyc. Apnl 13 
liverpool, Francef Ann, Hay, Beugal, 
April 12— Liverpcxil, Alice, Bepkurn, 
< N. S. Wales, April 23 —Portsmouth, 
Helen Mar, Benson, Batavia, March I— 
27, Djcnriu, AriA, Ferner, Batavia, May 
7.x.t)o|0ia Lady Morraaoby, Teasdale, 
Ibiultuu, ^y 1.-29, Rtver. Diadem, 
Anth, Cape of Good Hope, May 23 


DhPiHii Hfs OF RHiPs —July I, 
Gruvcseiid, W?^. llioinpson, Wild, Cape 
and Maiintiiis- -3, Poitsmonth, Gilmore, 
Lindsay, Bombay —5, Dow ns, Dove, H.ul* 
don, (’iipe—9, l)owus, Bombay, Roulh, 
China—Downs, Minerva, Templer, Clnua 
—LiveiiKiol. Kachel, Potter, New South 
Wales—10, Downs, Piinie Geoige, 
Shaw, Maciras—12, ruitsniouth, Car- 
iialic, Brudie, Bombay—Luivus, Augiis* 
tui Csesar, Wise man, N. S. Wales— 
Downs, Jean Gmliani, W’arren, Singa¬ 
pore— It, Dowtic., Kiniitiir, Mallaid , 
N. S. Wales—1.*), Downs Cornwall. 
Bell, Bengal—Liverjiool, Filcun, ba- 
nell, Cupi —10, PoitKiiicmtb, London, 
WinibU, Bciignl- -17. Daituiou* *( ha'< 
Kerr, Arnold N. S. Walt*.—Dirtm iiitli, 
Marcjuis ( .iirultii, (nibble, ( hina lo, 
IHiwih, MuI bai, lacker, ilgiiiliav - 11,* 
Porlsmdiitb Vlanjiiir. HaMiiigs Clarkson, 
Bninliiy—Poitsiiioutli, Royal .Sovc ten'll. 
Mo n Ilf ft, N. S Walih—.-1, PoiUiuhulii, 
Duke of Bedfotd Bowen, lb igil -‘fi. 
Poilsinouth, land Hungnlord, F.u- 
q'lharson, Htngal—IkirUinoalh, P«igle, 
Patterson, M luritius—Purtsia , Wiiuisiu, 
Heniiing, Bengal. 

V iiiiti it.i s — Vug 11, at Enfield, iV. 
ClcMtling, Ecq,, K I. Co.’s Stivue. to 
Mari.i youngest dan Iitei ut 1 tiulisori. 
Esq , ol Eiifteld—15, at .St. Maiy -U -bone 
(bureh G. H, Skelton, Esq. Madi’is 
Civil Servic e, eldest son ot Majoi (itnl. 
Skelton, to Elealiur .Saiali 2d daughter 
ot T. GiLhiiam, Esq.,ut Yoikshirt—20, 
at Droxiord, A. Beattie, Esq oj Calcutta, 
to Maiy Ange Ehsuibctb 'iherosa, young¬ 
est daugliier of the late \ice Adinnal ^'ir 
E. &. Colpoys K. C. B. 

JiiHiH <*.—At Aberdeen, the lady of 
.Tohii Forbes, £mi ofaMui—Aug. 10, at 
Windsor, Uig lady of W. F. Fergusson, 
Esq. of a son. 

DBATus ^ May 29, at thi ' of 
(3ood Hop', Major ( . F. Hare , 

Quartern I ^General, Bombay Army— 
Aug. 1, at Canteibury, latut.-col. B. 
Gordon foinieily of Bombay Army—% 
at Deptfoid, CapUm Hillman, E 1. Co.’s 
Service—5, at Hastings, Anna Mana, 
wife of H. Shank, Eoq. of Gloucestcr- 

S lati— 6 , at Biightou, laiuisa Anne, 
aughUtf ol the late Major Genl. Ajpew, 
Madras Army—12, Camden Town, 

Julia Soydiia, daughterV4.Ca^. R. Mon* 
sou late of Madras Cavalry—iS> at Bath, 
Mrs. Sydenham, widow ol the late Major 
Qeneial Sydenham, Madras Artillery'— 
18, inSeymoor-street, Maty Armstrong, 
wife of 0. HtAbury, Esq. and 2d daughter 
of the late £. Strettell, Ehq —20, Mr. Jas. 
MHcbell, Secretary to Oriental Transla¬ 
tion Committee. 










